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WAR AND GOVERNMENT. 


E are entering a new calendar year, and 
are naturally reviewing the past 
twelvemonth and asking what the new year 
may have in store for us. We make no fore- 
casts; all the previous attempts in that direc- 
tion have proved such miserable failures. We 
no longer ask, “ When will the war end ?” but, 
according to our various temperaments and 
characters, we look forward with more or 
less hope to the undatable conclusion. Last 
January, Bulgaria had but lately declared war 
on behalf of Germany against her enemy 
Serbia; this winter, Rumania has at last 
joined in the war on the opposite side, so that 
the whole Balkan Peninsula, where the hostili- 
ties began, is now involved: Bulgaria and 
Turkey against us, Serbia, Montenegro, and 
Rumania for us, while the position of Greece 
defies the possibility of exact definition. 

To those of us who watch the course of the 
fighting, the war becomes more unparalleled 
than ever as the months go on. At sea, Great 
Britain maintains her position in spite of sub- 
marines, mines, and occasional raids, and, as 
we have now abundantly learned, ‘‘ battles ” 
at sea occur only when the predominant Power 
has to a certain extent failed to hold the enemy 
completely in her grasp. On land, we have 
had in the West battles lasting for months; 
and in the East, campaigns over large areas in 
which great tracts of country have been con- 
quered first by one side and then, for some 
mysterious reason, by the other. Germany 
and Austria, fighting on central lines, have, 
mn the whole, kept their dominions free from 

mal least permanent hostile occupation, while 
She ring of their foes still holds them in a 
5 lockade. What may be the effect on their 
internal condition of this cutting off of their 
communications with the rest of the world we 
edo not seem’ to be in a position to know for 
~certainty, for reports are conflicting; but, 
judging from the action of the war “on our 
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Own economic position, we cannot but think 
they must be in a parlous condition. 

The war, in its international aspects, is 
therefore without parallel in history, at least in 
its size and intensity; what can we say of its 
effects on our daily life at home? The most 
striking fact, perhaps, is that we realise, in a 
way that we have never before done so, that 
we all belong to the State. By that phrase we 
no longer understand merely that we are 
members of the Brito-Irish Kingdom and of 
the Empire thereto attached, but that we are 
its property, to do with as the State, not as we 
individually, think best. It has long been a 
commonplace with us that our Parliament, 
unlimited by a written constitution, is legally 
almighty; but we did not know practically that 
our lives and property are absolutely at its dis- 
posal. Now, with a taxation unknown for 
generations and a conscription law which 
revives medieval assizes of arms, it is brought 
home to us, in our own persons and in those 
of our friends, that all we have and are is 
‘* Cæsar’s.” That, perhaps, is the greatest re- 
sult of the war on our lives. Others we might 
name in descending order of importance. Sur 
party system has disappeared, and though 
there are Cabinet changes, they happen over 
our heads and turn, not on matters of political 
party principle, but on personal issues between 
our various rulers. Parliament still meets for- 
necessary business, maintains the ancient func- 
tion implied in its name, and talks; but the 
talkers, especially the askers of questions, are 
not popular, and ordinary legislation is at a 
standstill. We understand now whv the 
eighteenth century was so “‘barren’”’ of law- 
making; it was a prolonged war period. 

Owing to shortage of ships, men, and 
money, all required in our struggle for exist- 
ence against barbarism, our articles of ordi- 

nary consumption have risen in price, and 
civilisation, in the sense of daily comforts, is 
necessarily going backward—indeed, has gone 
yoy already some fifty vears. Our streets are 
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darkened, and though we do not employ boys 
to carry *‘ links ” (for the extinction of which 
those strange iron ornaments were made 
which we can still see in some W est End 
squares), we use electric torches to be ‘‘a lamp 
to our feet.” - Incidentally, town dwellers have 
gained something by this darkness; we now 
know that the moon was made ‘‘to rule the 
night,” ‘‘ and the stars also.” 

It is also of particular interest to observe 
' the results of the war on our national charac- 
ter and on education, both moral and intellec- 
tual. Our ministers of religion and others who 
are in a position to know say that we are be- 
coming a more serious nation. Thev tell us 
that, though those outside the churches are 
showing no tendency to join them, the church- 
going population are displaying a greater reali- 
sation of the religion they profess. Certainly, 
those who are familiar with the Hebrew 
Psalms are beginning to understand more 
intensely than was possible before some of the 
pravers contained therein, and we no longer 
make objection to the verse in our National 
Anthem which speaks of ‘‘knavish_ tricks.” 
The Israelite prophets, too, writing under the 
stress of attack by fierce Assvrian and Baby- 
lcntan foes, often voice, to a degree remark- 
avle for its adaptation to our present circum- 
stances, our thoughts with reference to our 
agony. Our easy-going pre-war habits of 
thought and action have vanished into what 
seems a far-away past. 

Intellectually, too, we are becoming more 
intelligent ; teachers have found that lessons 
in geography and history have ceased to be, 
both for themselves and their pupils, merely 
‘something we learn in school,” and have 
become living realities; public lecturers have 
been told that what the public wants is infor- 
mation as to the past of our foes, especially 
Prussia, that they may understand this reli- 
gion of hate and delight in war from which 
we are suffering. Even the very little ones in 
our elementary schools are brighter in their 
work. Is it because into their hitherto dull 
and monotonous lives something of interest, 
even of painful interest, has been imported ? 
We know how keen was the intellectual life 
of ancient Hellas, where the State was every- 
thing, the individual nothing, and there was a 
condition of almost constant war. Which of 
us would, three years ago, have expected five- 
vear-olds to know, much less use, the word 
‘search’’? Yet we have heard such “‘in- 
fants’’ speak familiarly of searchlights, to 
say nothing of Zeppelins, aircraft, and sub- 
marines. 

Finally, the formation of the new Govern- 
ment, announced on December rith, is an 
example of the elasticity of the British Consti- 
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tution. Men who are not enslaved by the 
spirit of political partisanship will regard the 
list of Ministerial appointments with hopeful- 
ness rather than with complacency. A limited 
acquaintance with committee work reveals the 
impotence, in an executive capacity, of a body 
of twenty-three. But, apart from the smaller 
War Council, chief interest centres in the ap- 
pointment of men of special knowledge ac- 
quired outside of politics to important admini- 
strative offices. The new Presidents of the 
Board of Trade, of the Local Government 
Board, of the Board of Agriculture, and of the 
Board of Education; the Ministers of Labour 
and of Pensions; the Controllers of Food and 
of Shipping, are all men who have attained 
reputations as able and successful administra- 
tors in non-Governmental concerns; and it is 
anticipated that they will bring to bear upon 
their tasks the expert knowledge, forcefulness, 
and power of rapid decision which are so com- 
pletely the needs of the hour. The fact that 
they are not merely politicians, with political 
reputations. to make or to maintain, gives 
some hope of boldness and strength where, 
too often, there have been timidity and in- 
decision, 

So far as the purely business element of the 
Government is concerned, more reliance must 
be placed on this quality of forcefulness than 
upon the other vague, indeterminate qualities 
with which the business man is frequently 
supposed to be endowed. Too many factors 
enter into commercial success to render this 
alone a qualification for controlling a Govern- 
ment department. But it is essential for the 
success of the new Ministry that the depart- 
ments of State should act upon adequate infor- 
mation with courage and resolution; and a 
Government department is weak and vacil- 
lating only when its political head is idle, 
incompetent, or fearful of his political 
reputation. 

In one respect the new Ministers will meet 
with a fresh experience. Owing to security 
of tenure, promotion by seniority, a fixed age 
for retirement, absence of mobility in the Civil 
Service, and the theory that a man with an 
Oxford or Cambridge degree is necessarily a 
sort of Admirable Crichton, they will find men 
in. responsible positions who, in private busi- 
nesses, would never have reached their present 
position or would long ago have been super- 
annuated. And they will have to struggle 
against a spirit which regards delav as “of 
small consequence, and meticulous accuracy 
as a fetish. 

The real test, however, will come after the 
war. For the present their activities will be 
subservient to the requirements of the War 


1 Council and the exigencies of the moment. 
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But when hostilities cease the still greater 
problems of reconstruction will have to be 
faced with equal resolution and without the 
driving force of necessity or the spirit of 
national unity which now renders their task 
one of relative ease. 


me 


BOARDING-SCHOOLS AND 
SCHOOLS. 


Bv J. E. Kinc, M.A., D.Litt. 

Headmaster of Clifton College. 
N 1865 Mr. Goldwin Smith said: ‘We 
have received by tradition the system of the 
Middle Ages, when the family was compara- 
tively little regarded, and when the boys were 
taken from their parents and subjected to a sort 
of half-monastic system. That I take to be the 
great root of the boarding-school system. If 
society were soundly constituted, and if the 
home was taught its duties, the day-school 

system would be best.” 

These words can hardly be accepted as they 
stand. As Mr. A. F. Leach has shown, the 
medieval grammar-schools were mostly day- 
schools attached to churches, and the teaching 
was done by the secular clergy. Charlemagne 
did try to attach schools to the monasteries, but 
the plan did not, it seems, last long. The 
monks educated their own novices, but they 
did not want outsiders. For instance, soon 
after Charlemagne’s time there was a school 
at the monastery of St. Gall, and it happened 
that some of the boys required punishment. 
The boy who was sent to fetch the rods took 
a brand from the fire and set the monastery in 
a blaze. This sort of incident would naturally 
disturb the peace of a monastery and make the 
monks anxious to be relieved of secular 
scholars. Even when in the twelfth century 
many schools in England were handed over 
to the control of the monasteries the instruction 
of the boys was left in the hands of the secular 
clergy. As to the statement that the boys were 
taken away from their parents, it should be 
noted that in the thirteenth century Walter de 
Merton provided for thirteen grammar scholars 
of the founder’s kin in his house at Oxford, 
that in the next century William of Wykeham 
provided for seventy poor scholars to live 
college-fashion at the grammar-school at Win- 
chester, and that in the fifteenth century the 
‘“lady-mother and mistress of grammar- 
schools,” in the college at Eton, provided for 
seventy. But such provision was the excep- 
tion, not the rule. The bulk of medieval 
grammar-schools were like Shakespeare’s 
school at Stratford-on-Avon, where first a room 
and then a house were provided for John 
Scholemaster “to teach grammar freely to all 
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scolers coming to him to school in the said 
town.” 

Again, it has been said that it is the Jesuits 
who are responsible for the practice of herding 
boys together in barrack-schools so as to mould 
them more effectively to the attitude of mind 
and the beliefs which it is desired to inculcate. 
This, however, is not the fact. “ Day-schools,” 
to quote from evidence given by Jesuit fathers, 
“are more in accordance with our Institute 
than boarding-schools.” In England the 
Jesuits have had boarding-schools because 
parents seem generally to prefer them. What 
was the discipline of monastic schools? We 
can illustrate this by quoting from the Consti- 
tutions of Lanfranc—given by Mr. Leach in 
his “Educational Charters”: 

No youth is to talk to another except so that the 
master may hear and understand what is said by both 
of them; the masters are to sit between or in front 
of the boys so as to be able to see them; when they 
go to bed the masters ought to stand in front of them 
until they lie down and are covered up. 


This is not the discipline of English board- 
ing-schools, and would not tend to self-reliance 
or independence of character. We must not 
look only to the monastic schools for what is 
known as the public-school tradition. We 
must look at Alfred’s school, where, ‘‘before 
the boys had strength for manly arts, namely, 
hunting and such pursuits as befit gentlemen, 
they were seen to be studious and clever in 
the liberal arts,” and also to the schools main- 
tained in the houses of the nobility—to quote 
Ben Jonson: 

Where can he learn to vault, to ride, to fence, 

To move his body gracefuller, to speak 

His language purer, or to tune his mind 

Or manners more to the harmony of nature 

Than in these nurseries of nobility? 


Religious piety was a primary object with 
medieval founders, and with men like Dean 
Colet and Bishop Oldham at the Renaissance, 
and with the Puritans after them, but they also 
wanted liberal discipline and instruction in the 
duties of life and manners. “Manners makyth 
man” is the well-known Winchester motto, 
and training in moves (manners and morals) 
was a leading aim in the education of the 
Renaissance, as we can see from the ‘De 
civilitate morum puerilium” of Erasmus and 
many other writings of his time. 

Jumping the ages of educational repose, if 
not stagnation, let us come to the report of the 
Schools Inquiry Commission of 1868. The 
verdict given is that 


for the upper classes of the community there is a 
sufficient supply of public boarding-schools and a very 
small supply of public day-schools; for the upper sec- 
tion of the middle class there is a smaller supplv of 
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public boarding-schools and*a very insufficient supply 
of public day-schools; for the lower section of the 
middle class and the upper section of the artisans 
there is almost no supply of public boarding-schools 
and a very poor supply of public day-schools. 

Since 1868 there have been many changes. 
For one thing, there has been a great growth 
of day-schools. The old free grammar-schools 
—mostly poor—have passed away, and in their 


such larger schools as Bedford, Manchester, 
and St. Paul’s. 

Fifty years ago it was said—no doubt with 
reason—that a good boarding-school was a 
more efficient instrument of teaching than a 
day-school. To the boarder his school was the 
world: its lessons, successes, failures filled 
his imagination and absorbed his thoughts 
and energies. Closer intercourse and joint 
preparation gave greater stimulus, and in a 
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rid of these ties there was not always a sense 
of social equality. The local tradesman’s 


or farmer’s son on the foundation had often 


no happy time at school. “Why did you 
not send your son there?” a local farmer 
was asked by a Commissioner. “1 was fearful,” 
he said; “I did not like to have his legs 
broken.” Some of us have met men so edu- 


cated who hated the public schools and all 
place—to mention no others—have sprung up | 


their ways and customs. The boarding-schools 


_are accused of encouraging caste feeling, and 


school where there were both day-boys and 


boarders the boarders, it was said, beat the 
day-boys. That could hardly be said now. 
Exclusive absorption in work is more often a 
danger at day-schools than at boarding- 
schools, and even in the days of the Schools 
Inquiry Commission there was work done at 
Birmingham that would have matched the 
work at Rugby or at Winchester. 

If we take the learned professions to-day we 
shall find that the day-schools can claim at 
least as many eminent men as the boarding- 
schools. The stimulus of the approval or cen- 
sure of relations and friends, the knowledge 
of the family circumstances constantly before 
a boy’s eyes, closer acquaintance with the actual 
conditions of life from hearing the conversa- 
tions of his elders, are likely to make a boy 
realise the need for effort and industry. Ina 
large boarding-school there is rather a tend- 
ency to assume that all alike are in easy cir- 
cumstances, and industry is more apt than in 
a day-school to be sometimes not a boast so 
much as a matter of mild apology or discreet 
dissimulation, as Jan Hay has shown in his 
book on the lighter side of school life. It is 
true that the boarder is at home in the holi- 
days, but the holidays are a time of relaxation 
and rest rather than serious interest or 
endeavour. 

The claim of the public schools is that along 
with work they give boys capacity to govern 


others and control themselves, an aptitude for’ 


combining freedom with order, a sense of 
public spirit, vigour and manliness of charac- 


ter, a strong but not slavish respect for public | 


opinion, love of healthy sport and exercise in 
an atmosphere of social equality with the 
opportunity of forming enduring friendships. 

Before the public schools, some of which 
as grammar-schools had local ties, had got 


_ institutions. ) 
_boarding-school as a rule now know little and 
trouble little about one another’s parentage or 


no doubt the feeling of having been at a public 
school gives a sense of freemasonry between 
all those who have been educated at similar 
On the other hand, boys at a 


social standing, whereas in a day-school there 
is more knowledge of such differences and boys 
who meet in school may have little to do with 
one another outside the school walls. 

Is there less of a sense of social cleavage in 


` Germany, for instance, where boys of different 


| 


| 


i 
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social standing are educated in the same 
schools? Does the son of the Junker feel more 
kindly to a social inferior because he has sat 
on the same bench with him at school? Are 
there no social grades in America ? 

Little need be said about subjects of instruc- 
tion, for in this respect day-schools and board- 
ing-schools, as such, do not differ. The 
arrangements of the teaching hours may differ, 
but not the subjects of instruction. One school 
may send more boys to the universities, another 
into the Army, another into business, and the 


weight attached to various subjects may vary 


accordingly, but not because one school is a 
boarding-school and another a day-school, and 
one more scholarly, or more scientific, or more 
practical in its aims than the other. 

The boarding-school has more power than 
the day-school over its members: its grip is 
closer and more constraining. The boy is 
alone, to make his own way and find his own 
place, and this helps to develop self-reliance 


'and independence. There are temptations, but 


in a good school there is a strong public 
opinion to keep boys generally right, and also 
a tone of manners and a sentiment of honour. 
Not that the sentiment of honour belongs to 


-one type of school or one class, as may be 
illustrated by the story of “ Green-breeks ” in 


Sir Walter Scott’s account of the street fravs 
in his early schooldays at the Edinburgh High 
School. 

In a day-school the mingling of the elements 
is looser—mechanical we might call it as com- 
pared with the chemical combination of the 
boarding-school. Public opinion is less con- 
straining and transforming. There are plenty 
of circumstances to develop character. A boy 
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may have to make his way to school across 
town or country in all weathers, to travel -to 
school for an hour by rail, to live as brothers 
have done from an early age alone in London 
for their education, to study economy in travel- 
ling, feeding, and clothing, to puzzle out home- 
work for himself, to work at a corner of the 
family table in a poor.and crowded home. All 
this helps to train and educate, but more, it 
may be, after the fashion of Dr. Smiles’s “ Self- 
Help”: it is the real world rather than the 
mimic world of school. A quotation from a 
modern novel seems to show a personal note of 
bitterness : 


_ To the Grammar School B. repaired with a brand- 
new handbag and a quaking heart, to find himself one 
of 500 boys of all shapes and sizes and classes and 
nationalities and religions—the town in little. In his 
first term he was in the Lower Third Form, and sat 
between the son of a cabdriver and the son of a 
millionaire mill-owner. Games were not compulsory, 
and only one hour per week was allowed for them. 
What the parents wanted and what they got was a 
good, hard, thorough grounding, and no nonsense. 
There may have been an ideal in the place once upon 
a time (it was founded by a bishop), but that ideal 
had produced no offspring, and there were no little 
ideals to grow up with B.'s generation. . . . His career 
and mental development were exactly those of 95 per 
cent. of the boys who passed through the institution 
except that he suffered more from fear. Fear was the 
directing force of the machinery. The headmaster 
was a bearded man with a huge voice, with which he 
bullied his assistants. The senior members of the 
staff bullied the junior members, and without being 
given any standard of right and wrong the boys were 
punished, punished, punished: detentions, impositions, 
enforced drills, thrashings. The school was enormously 
successful, and everybody was immensely satisfied with 
it, though there was never a boy grown man who 
could look back with pleasure on the years spent in 
its toils. There were periodical attempts made to 
pump up the spirit of loyalty, esprit de corps, but they 
always flagged under the general listlessness. The 
only real education B. ever got was in his daily walk 
to and fro over the two miles that separated his home 
from the school. . . . Nothing was ever done to help 
him to understand the processes of his own existence 
or to direct the forces stirring in him. He was affec- 
tionate; no appeal was made to his affections: he 
was romantic; no food was forthcoming for his 
hunger. Spiritually and emotionally he was starved; 
mentally he was grossly and unsuitably fed. 


This is, no doubt, a jaundiced picture, but 
still it does illustrate some of the difficulties 
of a big day-school where the boys come— 
many of them—from a distance and cannot 
have what we understand as school life and its 
interests apart from the actual teaching hours 
of the school. It is not easy to have games in 
the heart of a big manufacturing town: it is 
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' not easy for boys to learn to govern one 
| another when after school they must disperse 
to the four winds: it is not easy for boys to 
form friendships when most of them see one 
another only in the classroom. All the same, 
common interests, loyalty, public spirit, and 
even games need not, and, as a matter of fact, 
do not, flag in the way that is represented in 
the passage that has been quoted. The day- 
school need not be, and is not, what a French 
writer has said of his lycée, ““ Ah! the horrible 
place.” But in the day-school described the 
solidarity must be weaker and the interest less 
intense than in a great boarding-school. 
Solidarity, no doubt, has its drawbacks, and 
the tone of a boarding-school may be low. In 
a good home boys can be kept from evil and 
knowledge of evil to a great extent. It is a 
shock sometimes to boys educated at a day- 
school to go to the university or elsewhere 
and learn of evil of which they had not heard 
or dreamed before. The question is: “How 
long should virtue be cloistered?” Day-boys 
whose school-life has been irreproachable have 
at times succumbed to the greater freedom of 
the university, in which the boarder, more 
inured, has kept his feet. Similar results would 
follow from Lanfranc’s rule. If masters were 
always with boys—in the dormitory before 
they got up, throughout the day, in recreation 
time, and at night until they were asleep—the 
boys would be babies when they left school—- 
innocent maybe, but ignorant. The evils of a 
cloistered education are either the intense sly- 
ness of successful evasion or a dangerous 
ignorance. When Cowper wrote in the eight- 
eenth century : 


Would vou vour son should be a sot or dunce, 
Lascivious, headstrong, or all three at once, 
Train him in public with a mob of boys, 
Childish in mischief only and in noise, 

Else of a mannish growth and five in ten 

In infidelity and lewdness men— 


he was thinking not only of boarding-schools, 
but of day-schools too—in fact, of all public 
education of boys. Schools differ, houses 
differ, masters differ; so do homes and parents. 
Assume a cultivated home and a family of 
brothers and sisters, with parents not too 
much occupied to look after their children 
and be interested in their work and play, 
and then with a father, friend, and tutor all in 
one, there can be no better education than a 
day-school. But there can be homes very 
different from this, and an unruly boy in an 
undisciplined home has greater opportunities 
for mischief than in a boarding-school, though 
perhaps less scope for influencing his school- 
fellows. Only sons, neglected sons, and sons 
| whose parents are abroad are better off in a 


@ 
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boarding-school than a day-school. To quote 


again from Cowper : 
Art thou a man professionally tied, 
With all thy faculties elsewhere applied? 
Or art thou (as perhaps though rich thou art) 
But poor in knowledge—having none to impart? 
OT.: 


If thy table be indeed unclean, 
Foul with excess and with discourse obscene— 


OFT: 
is thine house, 
If not a scene of pleasure, a mere blank? 


or: 
Hast thou a polite card-plaving wife? 


then in such cases it is better for parents not 
to have their sons at home, but to send them 
away. It is quite possible for parents to be 
selfish and neglect their children. Most masters 
of day-schools have had experience of ill-regu- 
lated homes from which the children have to 
come to school with little or no breakfast, or 
where no provision is made for doing home- 
work. And again, there are homes where 
children are spoilt, where they are unduly 
helped in their work and the whole tendency 
is to evade the requirements and discipline of 
the school. Many observers have remarked 
upon the tendency in modern times to throw 
more and more upon the schoolmaster not only 
in intellectual matters, but in moral and re- 
ligious training too. This tendency shows 
itself in the day-school as well as in the 
boarding-school. The vast number of con- 
flicting instances makes it difficult to prove 
the tendency which has been deplored, and we 
are probably much at sea in comparing the 
present generation with the past. All the same, 
the difficulty felt by many parents in giving 
religious instruction, the increase of social and 


other enjoyments and the multiplication of the 


means of pleasure—at any rate before the war 
—help to support the belief in a decline in the 
sense of parental responsibility. 

Day-schools need not be in places where the 
boys have far to come, as happens in London 
or in large industrial centres. They may be 
situated in places where parents come for the 
sake of education and live close around the 
school. Then what is known as the public- 
school spirit can more readily flourish: the 
boys can better manage ‘their own affairs; 
have real authority as monitors; build up and 
obey their own traditions and form a close 
community. The school, too, can exercise 
more control over the movements out of teach- 
ing hours, fix its own lock-up hour, and have 
its proctors and other institutions. Parents 
arc ready, as a rule, to fall in with such 
arrangements, because they realise that they 
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are being helped, and parental weakness is a 
thing not unknown. <A parent has been known 
to send a note by his boy asking for leave of 
absence, and then call to beg that the request 
might not be granted, as the boy had coerced 
him into writing the note. Discipline is more 
troublesome in a residential town with a popu- 
lation less occupied than in an industrial town 
where people mean to have their money’s 
worth. There are widows striving to cope 
with growing sons; there are idle girls, who 
have left school, for whose hands much mis- 
chief can easily be found. Disciplinary 
trouble is not a monopoly of either the day- 
school or the boarding-school. 

There is no reason why the day-school and 
the boarding-school should not be combined, 
as indeed they often are in different propor- 
tions. The two systems can react on one an- 
other favourably and harmoniously, but it is 
advisable that neither day-boys nor boarders 
should be so few that the one can look down 
upon the other. The boarding-houses form a 
nucleus, and the day-boys, if numerous enough, 
can themselves be divided into “houses” of 
their own for games and other purposes, and 
so gain a measure of the solidarity and sense 
of union which bind the members of a board- 
ing-house together. Another plan is to divide 
the whole school into “houses” composed of 
both day-bovs and boarders and make both 
members of the same “house,” and this has 
proved an excellent plan. The dav-boy has 
his home and his home interests and inti- 
macies and the greater freedom for arranging 
his own time and providing for his own tastes 
tnat this may allow, while the svstem of 
“houses” makes him a member of a com- 
munity to which he owes feelings of loyalty 
and comradeship, for which he is expected to 
do service at the cost of some self-sacrifice and 
for whose welfare he can feel enthusiasm. 

These systems do not rob boys of their in- 
dividuality, even if one of their main objects 
is to secure the welfare of what Bagehot 
has called the ordinary “‘apple-eating ” bov. 
Mr. Curtin, in his experiences of Germany as 
a neutral, has told us in the Times that the 
governor of one of the German prison camps 
complained that the English prisoners caused 
more trouble than all the rest because thev 
were so different from one another. British 
boys have the characteristics of their country- 
men and do not readilv lose their individuality. 
A bov with a taste for observing birds has 
been known habitually to cut his cricket to 
enjoy his favourite pursuit. This involved a 
penalty from his fellows which he was pre- 
pared to pay. He never resented the penalty ; 
they punished him without ill-feeling, and both 
sides were right. 
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Under the older grammar-school education of | society needs. Their aim is professedly what 


a past generation boys were taught their Latin 
and Greek, and for other tastes were left to 
themselves. The modern school has gradually 
extended its grip to other subjects and pur- 
suits. Schools have their scientific, societies, 
their music and other interests organised like 
their games and their military work. Little 
space is left in term time for the individual 
hobby. But there are always thirteen weeks 
of holiday, and the complexity of school has 
grown with the growing complexity of society. 

So far we have chiefly considered larger 
schools, and perhaps, with Plato, we can see 
best what we are looking for in the larger 
characters. Cbviously we cannot have in 
smaller schools some of the advantages of 
larger schools. And yet the smaller schools 
have a history of their own. We do not now 
approve of dame’s houses. But Wordsworth 
boarded with other boys in a cottage to attend 
a small northern grammar-school. They set 
snares -for woodcock, hung on the perilous 
ridge bird-nesting, hissed on steel along the 
polished ice, fished in the streams, and swept 
along the plains of Windermere with rival 
oars : 

Fair seed-time had my soul and I grew up 

Fostered alike by beauty and by fear— 
getting a training for which organised games 
are not the fullest substitute. One of Captain 
Scott’s last messages from the South Pole 
about the education of his son. was “ Natural 
history rather than games.” Better, no doubt, 
than what we sometimes come to under the 
fostering care of the sporting Press. To quote 
a modern school story : 

Their mother would have liked some of her sons 
to enter the public service as soldiers or as sailors, but 
Jumpy, Flip, Pads, and Bingo—as they were known 
throughout England—felt that the Services gave little 
opportunity for first-class cricket, and refused to spoil 
their lives by lowering the standard of their games. 


That was so before August, 1914. Now, first- 
class cricket is gone and some of its heroes lie 
in the soldiers’ cemeteries near Ypres, or in 
Gallipoli, or by the banks of the Tigris, and 
have proved their manhood in a sterner game. 

At their worst it may be said that organised 
games have banished bullving from schools 
and other idle mischief which prevailed in 
previous generations. Their merits at their 
best it is idle to discuss. 

“Among the many institutions in England 
none is more exposed to the barbs of the critic 
than the ‘ public schools.’ We are told that 
the majority of boys leave our schools with- 
out intellectual interest, without religious prin- 
ciple, and without the sense of service that will 
develop into the larger public spirit that 


it always has been—a training resting on reli- 
gion, mores in the sense of character and man- 
ners, discipline in liberal studies. That aim 
may not be fully attained. Has it ever? 

In 1644 a writer begins: ‘‘ When I consider 
the great expense of time, experlse of many 
years, and very seldom to any purpose, may be 
a little smattering of Latin and less of 
Greek ...’’ The words seem to be a quota- 
tion from an essay of Mr. A. C. Benson. 

To embark upon a discussion of the saving 
virtues of a changed curriculum 1s, however, a 
digression from the question of day and board- 
ing schools. After the various comparisons 
that have been made an answer should be 
given to the question: “Which is best?” 
But is that possible? As Dr. Johnson said in 
answer to some such inquiry, the question is 
perhaps not a general one at all, but what is 
best for me and my circumstances and what is 
best for my particular son? And parents, 
sons, and circumstances vary very widely. The 
boarding-schools meet the needs of a large 
section of English society. Day-schools are 
necessary, and they have learnt much in recent 
times from the spirit and traditions of board- 
ing-schools and adapted them to their own 
needs. It is to be hoped that such a process 
of adaptation will extend, and that the best 
elements of the English ‘public-school ” 
spirit will run through all English education 
to the elementary schools. 


A POSSIBLE REVOLUTION IN RURAL 
EDUCATION. 
By CLoupes_fy Brereton, M.A., L.-és-L. 
ERHAPS we may describe that magni- 
ficent movement known as the Boy Scout 
movement as the successful revival for voung 
people of the nomad type of civilisation, or, 
rather, the adaptation of the arts and crafts 
of the nomad (hunter, woodman, etc.) to edu- 
cational ends. Another movement seems to be 
growing in America which promises in a way 
to be equally successful in initiating bovs and 
girls from nine to eighteen into the mysteries 
of pastoral and agricultural life by means of 
so-called “Industrial Clubs,” which so far as 
their aims go should rather be called “ Agri- 
cultural” or “Country Life” clubs, since thev 
do not deal so much with industry, in the 
English sense, as the production and market- 
ing of rural produce. 

These new organisations are to be found 
right across the continent of America. They 
extend also to Canada, but at present are less 
highly developed in that country. The descrip- 
tion given below of their work seems to indicate 
that, making allowances for differences of con- 
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ditions in England and in America, here is a 
most valuable system for giving country 
children an interest (economic as well as cul- 
tural) in their surroundings by encouraging 
them to devote their leisure to what will after- 
wards be the life-work of the majority, and so 
providing them with a foretaste of, and initia- 
tion into, the skilled side of the calling they will 
have to follow. Probably the unit of cultiva- 
tion would have to be smaller in this country, 
but those who had grown corn or vegetables, 
raised pigsor poultry, gone in for seed-growing, 
apple-growing, fruit-bottling or bread-baking, 
homecraft or home beautification, to mention 
only a few items, would carry into their adult 
life an ardent desire to better themselves. In 
fact, no more suitable preparatorv training 
could be desired for the future smallholder or 
for interesting women in the land. 

This practical training in economics would 
do more than plastering many vacant spaces 
of this country with exhortations to save. 
The hoarding could take place at home; there 
would be no need of the “hoarding” outside. 
Again, the increase in country produce is not 
without importance at a moment when food 
prices show every indication of steadily rising, 
while the renewed interest in the countryside 
would extend to all its aspects and remove 
from it that dreariness and aimlessness that 
beset the life of those who have no stake in 
the country, and revive that community of 
interests which is now only partially catered 
for by the reading of newspapers, which pay 
but little heed to countryside questions, 

The indirect effect on the rural school would 
also be highly beneficial. It would give the 
wise teacher a mass of concrete experience to 
which to appeal. It could also give an im- 
mense impetus to the extension of the school 
garden. If these clubs were able to grow and 
extend, as the Boy Scout movement has grown 
and extended, and some degree of the co- 
operative element could also be introduced, the 
rural problem would be largely solved, pro- 
vided, of course, that we could find another 
Sir Horace Plunkett to lead it. It is not by 
mere external legislation, however valuable, that 
great reforms can necessarily come to pass. 
They are inevitable only when those who are 
directly concerned desire and determine to 
ameliorate their surroundings and conditions. 
Such clubs, if a success, would supply the 
necessary stimulus for rural betterment. We 
have not in the past caught our future self- 
reformer voung enough, but have concentrated 
on the adult. Sir R. Baden-Powell and other 
great educators have, however, brought home 
to us the need of starting with the vounger 
generation. 

I am indebted to Miss Alice Ravenhill, one 
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of the leading pioneers in the teaching of 
hygiene and domestic economics in the coun- 
try, and nòw a member of the Advisory Board 
of the Women’s Institutes of British Columbia, 
for the following notes on the organisation of 
these clubs with special reference to the State 
of Oregon. 

The organisation is elastic in its framework ; 
intentionally so, in order to permit of suitable 
local adaptations; but its broad outlines are 
similar throughout and have been proved 
generally satisfactory. The fact of personal 
acquaintance with the methods and results of 
these Young People’s Clubs in the great 
western agricultural State of Oregon leads to 
their selection as types of the organisation 
they represent, though doubtless elsewhere 
there are others of equivalent merit, which 
may offer features unrepresented in this 
instance. 

The objects of these clubs are to interest 
boys and girls in rural life; to train them in 
Systematic, careful, productive work; to culti- 
vate businesslike habits; to guide them, under 
expert supervision, in the best methods for 
pursuing that work, and to show them the 
economic worth of their efforts. Any child 
between the ages of nine and eighteen, whether 
attending school or not, may enrol for one 
or more of the subjects listed for the purpose 
by the State Superintendent of Clubs, who 
keeps in close touch with individual members, 
even in the most remote districts, maybe 150 
miles from a railway, through his assistants 
—State leaders, county leaders, school in- 
spectors, and local representatives. There are 
clubs for the growing of potatoes, or of fruit, 
or of five different kinds of vegetables; or the 
club member mav undertake the completion 
of three or more farm or home “enterprises,” 
designed to save labour or to be otherwise use- 
ful. Girls compete as well as boys in all the 
thirteen different lines of work, although three 
are directly framed for their special benefit— 
canning (ie. fruit, vegetable, and meat 
“bottling ”), sewing, which is not a school 
subject as it is in Great Britain, and baking. 

Membership is secured by the fact of enrol- 
ment in a club, the necessary form being pro- 
vided by the local school teacher, this form 
being then forwarded to the State leader of 
club work at the State Agricultural College. 
The rules and directions for the special object 
selected are at once forwarded to the new 
member, who is strongly advised also to attend 
as many “industrial” club meetings as pos- 
sible in his or her neighbourhood, where a 
programme of general interest is planned a 
year ahead, and serves to maintain the interest 
as well as to further the general education of 
the members. Each member is furnished with 
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an admirable leaflet defining the order of pro- 
cedure at public meetings and the method of 
conducting a discussion, and a wide range of 
suggestive programmes is provided to guide 
the young officers in their choice of subjects. 

The club leader (whose functions recall 
those of the scoutmaster) is preferably an 
adult; games and simple competitions are 
frequently introduced; speakers from neigh- 
bouring towns are invited to lecture; and some 
of these club meetings testify to the possibility 
of making attractive and profitable a life often 
condemned as dull and restricted because of 
the distance from city excitements. 

Obviously the conditions to be observed in 
this club work are carefully defined. Thus :— 

Potato-grouwing Project—The growing of 
the largest crop at the least expense. One- 
eighth acre the basis. 

Vegetable-gardening Project.—The growing 
of the largest amount of vegetables at the least 
expense. One-sixteenth acre the basis. 

Poultry-rasing Project.—Division I.: The 
care and management of five or more laying 
hens for a period of at least six months, 
the incubation of at least one setting of 
hen’s eggs, and the care and management of 
the chicks for a period of at least four months. 
Divisions II. and II]. detail the regulations 
for the corresponding care of turkeys and 
ducks. 

Fruit-growing Projects—Division l.: The 
management (detailed) of ten bearing fruit 
trees. Division II.: The management of ten 
square rods of small fruits. 

Baking Project.—The completion of ten 
lessons in baking. 

Canning Project.—Division I.: Canning for 
home use. Division II.: Canning for the 
market. | ` 

[Immediately on enrolment a complete set 
of instructions and forms is sent from head- 
quarters to the new member. These include, 
say in the case of fruit-preserving, a copy of 
the general rules governing all club work, 
and carefully worded directions how to set 
about the special work selected, thus: “ Your 
object is the completion of ten lessons in can- 
ning and the use of canned foods. Enclosed 
are instructions for lesson No. 1; when you 
have completed this lesson fill out the report 
card and post it to the State agent. It will 
require no postage. Each time a report comes 
in you will be sent instructions for lesson No. 2 
and another report card.” 

This report card serves as a check on the 
work done, and safeguards, so far as possible, 
that it is the unaided work of the member. It 
is planned to be filled in with the number of 
the lesson completed, the date of dispatch, 
the name, age, address, and club of the mern- 
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ber, together with replies to a series of ques- 
tions on the work accomplished: the time re- 
quired, the materials used, the apparatus, the 
cost, etc.; finally, space is provided for the 
signature of the parent or cłub adviser, 
attached to the following words: “I have 
examined the above report and find it correct.” 

No time limit is set for the completion of 
any lesson, but no new instructions, whether 
for potato-growing, poultry-raising, or bread- 
making, etc., are sent out until the previous 
lesson has been fhnished and the report sent in. 
A check is kept at the ofhce of the State super- 
intendent of the work of each member, and if 
too long an interval elapses between the receipt 
of two reports, a card of inquiry for the reason 
is sent out—a method which stimulates many 
half-hearted workers; though, naturally, a con- 
siderable percentage of those who enter these 
clubs drop out before they complete their 
undertaking. Each year, however, reduces this 
proportion of slackers, some of whom are quite 
often encouraged to try a second year, when 
their perseverance has failed them at their first 
‘attempt. The frequent visits of the State 
superintendents, known as State agents (a 
woman in the case of the sewing, baking, and 
canning clubs), prove an admirable stimulus 
to the juvenile workers. 

To return to the directions given to the 
newly enrolled member. These include in- 
structions to make a card or wooden box to 
hold all the sheets of directions, records, etc., 
without folding, and the young worker is told 
to keep the record sheet of work accomplished 
in a place convenient of access, so that the 
entries may be made promptly to ensure 
accuracy. A final report has to be prepared 
by the worker at the close of the course, which 
necessitates for its preparation the previous 
careful keeping of the record sheet of dailv 
work, thus again safeguarding the method of 
work being purely individual and unassisted. 

The products of local clubs are submitted 
at intervals to the inspection of appointed 
agents, and a selection is made from these for 
display and competition at the State Fair 
(Agricultural Show, as we should call it), 
which is held each September. In everv case 
the judge pronounces in accordance with an 
officially drawn-up “score.” Thus, again to 
use “canning” as an illustration, awards are 
based as follows: Quality of canned product, 
20; quantity of canned product, 20; profit 
on investment, 20; appearance of canned 
product, 20; best final project report, 20= 
100. Such an exhibit must consist of two 
glass jars of two varieties of fruit; two glass 
Jars of two varieties of canned vegetables; and 
two jars of two varieties of canned meats. 

All the prizes except the first consist of small 
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sums of money ; but the first prizes are indeed 
covetable : they consist of three davs’ visit to 
the autumn exhibition, free of all cost, under 
the care of an appointed supervisor or 
matron; or two weeks of summer school at the 
Oregon State Agricultural College, where 
every opportunity is offered, not alone for 
suited short courses of instruction, but for 
creating an appetite for further study --an 
appetite so intense that it will incite to sus- 
tained efforts to attain what is necessary to its 
gratification. 

Another valuable element in these clubs 
must also receive mention. The voung folk 
are not only trained in the mere performance 
of these handicrafts, but receive instructions 
how to utilise their products most profitably 
to health and pocket. The canning girl 
has a sheaf of suggestions for the making 
of salads or the preparation of vegetables 
for the home table, the sewing ‘girl is 
similarly stimulated in her department, and 
the voung poultrvman or woman or agricul- 
turist is guided to the marketing and worth 
to the country of the results also of their 
industrv. 

Is not this an organisation worthy of that 
sincerest form of flatterv—imitation ? The 
working expenses are calculated to amount to 
about 3s. 6d. per head—a really sound invest- 
ment, surely, whether looked at from the point 
of view of health, of economics, of education, 
or of efficiency. 


SECONDARY 
WAR-TIME. 
By 
HERE was once a headmaster who, 
though otherwise moderately human, 
had one fault. Immersed in books and boys 
from his vouth upwards, he had conceived a 
great reverence and, it must be confessed, a 
great awe for the opposite sex. Then there 
came an event which completely shattered and 
splintered the whole of his scheme of exist- 
ence—an event which left his mind confused, 
battered, and dazed, as if by a heavy physical 
blow. This event was a war. 

The autumn term, IgI14, was a memorable 
term in most schools, and nowhere more so 
than in the establishment of which we are 
writing. Even before the term had begun 
half a dozen of the assistant-masters had 
rushed to join the Forces. The opening of 
term saw a new spick-and-span_ time-table, 
which had cost a month’s labour, irretrievably 
ruined, a considerable portion of the teaching 
staff missing, the caretakers under arms, and 
the school entirely disorganised. 

Then began a strenuous month, 
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the vacant aus had to be filled (with more 
haste than care), a new time-table drawn up, 
and a turbulent and excited school calmed 
down. It was an eventful month. School- 
masters up and down the country were flock- 
ing in their thousands to the Colours, offering 
themselves as living examples of the corporate 
spirit they had upheld and fostered in their 
schools. It was not surprising that, under 
these conditions, our headmaster could not 
find suthcient qualified men for his vacancies, 
and sooner than appoint an ill-qualified 
master he thought it advisable to try the 
experiment of a lady teacher. 

This was, indeed, an upheaval of all his 
ancient principles and prejudices. To admit 
into the sacred celibacy of the school a mem- 
ber of the opposite sex was a great shock to 
his susceptibilities. He shivered with appre- 
hension, but noticed with surprise that the rest 
of the staff were apparently enjoving the 
situation, The lady was not unprepossessing, 
and the men vied with one another in their 

attentions. If anv duty were given to the lady 
which might be considered at all oppressive, 
one of the masters would be sure to carry out 
that duty in her place. So that, as a member 
of the staff, the lady had a varied and enjov- 
able existence. As a teacher her fate was not 
so pleasant. The boys deeply resented the 
foreign influence in the school, and conducted 
themselves as voung barbarians will under 
such conditions. Perhaps the least said about 
that the better. The situation was becoming 
embarrassing, but it solved itself by the de- 
parture of the lady, in order to enter the bonds 
of matrimony, in company with a brand-new 
officer, leaving behind her a row of tempor- 
arily broken hearts. 

Meanwhile, however, another event hap- 
pened, which came as a climax to our head- 
master’s woes. Every schoolmaster of mili- 
tary age, which included the entire staff of 
this school, was officially informed by the 
highest representative of education. in the land 
that the time had come to stop schoolmaster- 
ing and start fighting. .Almost as a body all 
the men who were medically fit obeyed the 
call and departed, leaving their Head stagger- 
ing under the blow. 

In the circumstances he did what every 
self-respecting citizen would do. He cursed 
the Government with might and with main. 
He cursed them in their goings-out and their 
comings-in, in their homes and in the open 
places. Then he found he was wasting time, 
so he stopped cursing and started to pick up 
the pieces. 

Incidentally it was found necessary to ap- 
point more ladies, a whole company of ladies 
—a round dozen, to be precise. Fortunately 
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the school was spacious and there was ample 
accommodation for them. But the boys re- 
sented the new appointments; they became 
noisy, rough, boisterous. Thus began the first 
real war-time problem. 

in this particular school, liberty had always 
been the watchword—liberty for the staff to 
promote their own ideas and to exercise the 
influence of their own personalities; liberty to 
the boys to develop their own individualities. 
This liberty had now to go by the board. 

The disciplinary system of the school was 

so altered that the bovs were never left alone. 
In the classrooms, the plavground, the corri- 
dors, the cloakrooms, they were kept under 
constant supervision. Masters, mistresses, 
and prefects kept watch and ward, and woe to 
the transgressor! Freedom was gone, disci- 
pline was restored, and the headmaster was 
very unhappv. 

However, he sat still and looked around him, 
and awaited events. The work of the mis- 
tresses was certainly excellent. The educa- 
tional progress of the bovs was maintained to 
a marvellous degree. But as the term passed 
away he .noticed that the ladies of his staff 
begañ to look pale and worn-out. This sur- 
prised him vastly, for, as you will remember, 
he was desperately ignorant of the sex. 
Towards the last month of term three or four 
of them broke down altogether, casting extra 
work on those who remained, in spite of the 
help of “supplies.” The school just crawled 
through the remainder of its first term under 
the new conditions, and then the staff collapsed 
into their vacation. 

Next term began, fresh and fair. The first 
difficulties of discipline were over, and the 
school behaved itself fairly well, though the 
rigid semi-military discipline was irksome. 
But as the weeks wore on, the phenomena 
which the headmaster had noticed amongst 
the mistresses began to make themselves ap- 
parent once more, and soon after half-term 
the inevitable collapses occurred. Then a 
great truth dawned upon him—that women had 
not the physical strength of men, that thev 
could not endure the same mental and nervous 
strain. This fact came as a great surprise to 
him, but, having fairly sunk into his mind, 
he set himself to discover what should be done. 

First of all, he determined that he would 
overcome his nervousness of the sex, and 
would endeavour to learn a little more of their 
views and opinions. He did so, and before 
long some of the ladies would spend a free 
period chatting with him in the room which 
was, by courtesy, termed his study. He en- 
couraged them to talk freely and openly of 
their experiences and troubles, to‘talk of the 
boys, of the school, of their work. Sometimes 
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he heard things which surprised him. One 
young lady, w ho had recently left her training 
college to take a junior class, informed him 
that his system of organisation was wrong 

root, stock, and branch, and that not one of 
the syllabuses left by his heads of departments 
was based on really educational principles. 
This was refreshing. It did him a great deal 


of good. 
His conversations, however, proved very 
fruitful. He began to perceive not only that 


ladies cannot bear the same strain as men, but 


that they were sadly handicapped in two parti- 
cular ways. First, not being able to take 
part in the games of the bovs, they saw only 
one side of their abilities and character. 
Secondly, through the anxious conscientious- 
ness of the sex (you will perceive that our head- 
master was learning), they wearied themselves 
with lengthy and unnecessary corrections, 
when they ought to have been taking exercise 
in the open air. 

So he set himself to overcome these disad- 
vantages. The task was not difficult. Summer 
was at hand. The cricket-field was enticing, 
and its surroundings delightfully rural. To 
conclude matters he installed tea in the pavi- 
lion, bought a number of garden-chairs, and 
asked his wife to give a hand. The plan was 
a complete success. On fine half-holidavs there 
were rarely fewer than a dozen to tea. The mis- 
tresses became cricket enthusiasts, and their 
relations with the bovs underwent an almost 
immediate transformation. 

The matter of corrections was a little more 
difficult. The ladies did not like to abandon 
what appears to be a besetting mania with the 
sex. However, bv dint of a series of lengthy 
personal interviews, the headmaster was able 
to demonstrate how much time might be saved 
in the matter of correction without anv loss 
of efficiency; and gradually the ladies became 
reconciled to their fate, and fewer hours were 
given to the exercise-books. 

There were not so many collapses this term, 
you may note, and there was genuine regret 
at the close of the cricket season. It mav also 
be observed that the results of the midsummer 
internal examinations were most gratifving, 
and in the public examinations taken by the 
school there were no failures at all—a remark- 
able testimony to the effectiveness of women 
teachers 1n a boys’ school. 

Then came the autumn term, and with it a 
visible improvement. The school was hap- 
pier, merrier, and less reserved. With the 
influence of the cricket season behind them, 
some of the ladies began to take an active part 
in the winter life of the school. You would 
find them in the debating society, the choral 
society, in the orchestral or in the dramatic 
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club; they would even come and watch the 
boxing, though sometimes it was obvious that 
their feelings of interest were mingled with 
horror, particularly when the bouts were gory. 

It must not be thought that all this time the 
same twelve ladies remained on the staff. One 
took a husband, another achieved a permanent 
appointment, a third and fourth removed to 
a different sphere. Newcomers took the 
vacant places, and the same processes had to 
be gone through again. But they were no 
longer problems. 
learnt a great deal. He began to think himself 
very wise and experienced. 

By the close of the autumn term he thought 
that the whole of his difficulties would “be 
solved. But he was entirely wrong. The dis- 
tressing truth was that there were just as many 
collapses this term as ever. 

He smote his beard, cast ashes upon his 
head, and pondered. What was the cause of 
this failure? Why was there such a striking 
difference between the summer and the autumn 
term? The only and obvious solution seemed 
to be that the ladies had too much work and 
not enough fresh air and exercise. While the 
men spent their spare hours on the football 
field, the mistresses spent theirs in the class- 
room. Yet ladies cannot be expected to play 
football, or to stand ankle-deep in slush on an 
icy touch-line. 

What was to be done? It was apparent 
that the ladies were still working above their 
strength. The work and discipline of the 
school had improved wonderfully; but even 
with all the improvement in the relations be- 
tween the mistresses and boys, there was still 
an undoubted nervous strain in the mainten- 
ance of good order and of the educational efh- 
ciency of the school. Should this efficiency be 
sacrificed ? Should the school hours be lessened 
and the syllabuses be shortened? No, any- 
thing but that! There must be no weakening 
in a time of national stress. What then? 
The only way out of the difficulty would be to 
increase the staff. This would mean more 
money, and to get more money for an educa- 
tional purpose in war-time is like extracting 
fluid from the proverbial stone. It was not 
less difficult in that the staff had already been 
reduced as a war economy. 

Still the headmaster did not despair. He 
set himself to coax and caress, to pound and 
to pommel his governing body, until in the 
course of two terms he dragged from them the 
appointment of two additional mistresses. 

Then he sat down to compose a new time- 
table, with much the same feeling in his heart 
that Mozart would have sat down to compose 
anew sonata. That time-table was a thing of 
jov to him for many weeks. It took up most 


The headmaster had now. 
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of his summer holiday, but he did not mind. 
Bv this time he had become addicted to time- 
tables, and the new time-table was to be his 
masterpiece. It was to be a kind of lucky 
bran-tub, from w hich everybody should draw 
a prize. 

He began by increasing everyone’s free 
periods, not with the object of providing more 
time for correction, but rather more time for 
walks and outdoor exercise. If a mistress had 
a large class, she received an extra half-holiday 
a week. Teaching thirtv healthy and vigorous 
young barbarians is no light task! If she had 
responsible work in the upper school, perhaps 
she found herself with an extra couple of 
hours on one morning to rest a little longer 
before starting the dav’s work. One of the 
new mistresses was given no class duties in 
order that she might go round the school mark- 
ing different registers every morning and 
afternoon, in order to render it unnecessary 
for those with free periods at such times to 
return until thev were needed for teaching 
purposes. Then the sergeant was a big, strap- 
ping fellow, even if he had lost an arm at 
“Wipers.” He was to do all the supervision, 
although he should have his due reward for it. 
And so on and so forth, until the work was 
lightened all round for evervone, each accord- 
ing to his needs. 

The new time-table came into force at the 
beginning of the school vear, and it fulfilled 
all the expectations of the author of its being. 
There were no collapses at all. There was not 
even a symptom of a collapse. The staff were 
fresher, and the work was better than ever; 
and the headmaster spent the happiest and 
most comfortable term he had had for over 
two years. He had learnt a great deal in this 
period, a great deal that had surprised him, 
a great deal that had disheartened him, and at 
the same time a great deal that had encouraged 
him. And in the end he had steered his ship 
through the uncharted sea into the smooth 


waters. Quite smooth, you ask? Well, 
well ! 
SCHOOL GARDENS IN IRELAND. 


By L. J. HUMPHREY, 

Organiser in Rural Science for the Department of 

Agriculture and Technical Instruction, Ireland. 
F developments in Irish education have on 
occasion been delayed, there has at least 
been the advantage that the experience of other 
countries could be utilised in framing pro- 
grammes. Endeavours were made to take 
advantage of such an opportunity when, some 
six years ago, a scheme of instruction in rura! 


science (including school gardening) was 
brought into existence for Irish primary 
schools. On one hand it was sought to avoid 
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what has been described as the “cabbage” 
policy, by which too much attention was given 
to the methods of producing prize crops, and 
on the other care was taken to secure that the 
science taught was sufficiently correlated with 
practical outdoor work to render it of interest 
to the child. A syllabus was therefore drawn 
up which included some forty lessons on what 
mav be called the principles of plant cultiva- 
tion in each year of a two years’ course. The 
practical work of a school garden was corre- 
lared with these lessons, an endeavour being 
made to introduce scientific method into the 
actual teaching of gardening. Thus the 
teachers were asked to attach more importance 
to systematic, neat, and carefully measured 
work in the garden than to the mere dates of 
sowing or planting. Their pupils were re- 
quired to know the main facts of the plant’s 
life-historv, and to understand something of 
the processes which take place in the soil and 
in the air surrounding the plant. This necessi- 
tated a knowledge of heat, solution, and other 
physical questions, as well as of plant struc- 
ture, and considerable ingenuitv has been 
shown bv the teachers in drawing up pro- 
grammes to incorporate lessons on these sub- 
jects in a graduated course in rural science. 

In the second year of the course there is a 
widened outlook; the work of the garden is 
still continued, but the science lessons deal 
more with conditions surrounding the school 
than with a growing plant’s immediate en- 
vironment. The methods of a regional survey 
are adapted to secure an understanding of the 
local conditions. The study of the weather 
leads to a consideration of the climate. The 
deciding factors in the choice of the commonly 
grown crops are shown to be related to cli- 
mate and soil. The examination of a few 
typical soils naturally leads to inquiries as to 
how soils are formed, the rocks from which 
they originate, and the influence of streams 
and rivers. At the end of the course the pupil 
leaves the school with an intelligent interest 
in rural affairs, and he has been trained by 
methods of observation and experiment to in- 
vestigate problems as thev arise. Incident- 
allv he has learned how to crop a small plot 
and to produce food plants and flowers, while 
bv introducing to him the use of books he is 
shown how to add to his knowledge when 
he leaves the school. 

It is not to be wondered at that it is difficult 
to get teachers to realise all the ideals con- 
tained in such a programme, but by utilising 
the resources of the teaching staff of the Roval 
College of Science, the Department of Agri- 
culture has succeeded in training a very small 
band of instructors, whose influence is gradu- 
ally permeating the country. For the teachers 


in the primary schools summer courses of one 
month’s duration under the instructors are 
arranged each vear. Scholarships are provided, 
and during the month of August some sixty 
teachers are given a practical and theoretical 
training, incłuding practical gardening, at the 
Royal College of Science in Dublin. During 
the first year’s course practical laboratory and 
garden work occupies some six hours of each 
day, and in addition a number of excursions 
are made to study the vegetation of the Dublin 
district, which, from its situation in close 
proximity to mountains, sea, and rivers, pro- 
vides an excellent centre for the study. Cer- 
tificates are awarded as the result of an ex- 
amination at the end of a second summer ` 
course, but successful teachers are provision- 
ally recognised as qualified to teach the sub- 
ject in their own schools, and to earn a special 
grant for this work after the first month’s 
course. 

After a year’s experience of teaching in the 
primary schools the teacher has thus an oppor- 
tunitv of attending a further course in the 
following summer, when much of the time is 
devoted to excursions to study geological fea- 
tures and their relation to the distribution of 
the native plants and to local systems of 
cultivation. Types of plants less common 
than the garden plants are studied during this 
course, and the relation of fungi, ferns, and 
conifers to the more familiar plants is investi- 
gated. Finally the enemies of crops, such as 
insects and fungi, receive due attention in a 
course of practical laboratory work designed 
to reveal to the student avenues of knowledge 
leading to opportunities of study in the dis- 
trict of which his school is a centre. 

Progress in establishing such school 
gardens is not very rapid, although the in- 
specting authority, the Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction, is able to 
report a steadily increasing number of schools 
earning grants for teaching the subject, the 
number now being about 150. Several of 
the training colleges provide courses in the 
subject, and county committees of technical 
instruction provide classes for the instruction 
of local teachers. Grants for equipment of the 
school and garden are made by the Commis- 
sioners of National Education, who also make 
a small annual grant towards the cost of plants 
and seeds. The inspection is in the hands of 
the Technical Instruction Branch of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, while the schools are 
also visited by the inspectors of the Board of 
National Education, who are responsible for 
the teaching of all other subjects in the 
national schools. 

In other directions the movement for a rural 
bias to the education given in primary schools 
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continually gains ground, and provides addi- 
tional support for a monthly journal which 
is edited by Prof. Houston, whose work in 
Essex is so well remembered. This journal, 
which in many respects is an improvement on 
the nature-study bulletins of the American col- 
leges, acts as a link between the schools, their 
teachers, and the teaching staff of the college, 
who frequently contribute to its pages. 

Though late in the field and slow in gather- 
ing momentum, the school garden movement 
in Ireland shows possibilities lacking in more 
spectacular schemes, and for that reason it 
has attracted the attention of educationists, 
who hitherto have been inclined to regard the 
introduction of practical gardening into 
primary schools with disfavour. It cannot be 
claimed that an ideal programme has vet been 
found, but the work which is being done 
should ultimately provide valuable data for 
that ideal type of rural school for which 
Ireland, in common with other countries, 1s 
steadily seeking. 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


OT the least interesting of the appoint- 
ments in the new Ministry is that of 

Dr. H. A. L. Fisher to the Presidency of 
the Board of Education. Dr. Fisher has been 
for four years vice-chancellor of the University 
of Shefheld. In that capacity he has done 
much to cement the good feeling between the 
citv and the University and to raise the pres- 
tige of the latter in the minds of the general 
public. He will carry to the Board of Educa- 
tion an intimate knowledge of the needs of 
higher education in the provinces and some- 
thing more than a sympathetic acquaintance 
with the whole problem of educational reform. 
He has been an active member of the Shef- 
field Education Committee, and he is still pre- 
sumably a member of the committees ap- 
pointed to inquire into the needs of modern 
language teaching and the higher examina- 
tions of the Civil Service Commission. For 
a vear or thereabouts he was a member of the 
Teachers’ . Registration Council, where he 
came into contact with teachers of every grade, 
and as a member of the Joint Matriculation 
Board of the Northern Universities he has 
been for several years in close connection with 
a most important link between the secondary 
schools and the universities of the North. As 
a member of the Royal Commission on the 
Indian Civil Service, Dr. Fisher made two 
long visits to India, and brought a mind of 
great vigour and power to the consideration of 
administrative problems on the grand scale, 
and the fact that he was a member of the com- 
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mittee appointed to inquire into the. Belgian 
atrocities was some evidence of the confidence 
placed in his judgment by the then Prime 
Minister. 

* * * 

Dr. FISHER’S interest in educational reform 
was shown by the conference he organised at 
the University of Sheffield last September. 
Although the conference was private, invita- 
tions were issued to all the members of the 
local authority and to representatives of every 
educational interest in the district. Papers on 
each aspect of the problem were read and dis- 
cussed, and Dr. Fisher’s masterly summaries 
of these various discussions will be remem- 
bered by all who attended that conference. 
Probably no man in Britain is quicker to 
grasp a new idea or more competent to see its 
relation to a great whole than the new Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education. He believes 
in education, and he will go to the Board in no 
amateur, dilettante spirit, but with the firm 
intention of accomplishing a great educational 
reform conceived on liberal and statesmanlike 
lines, It is perhaps also worth saving that those 
who know him best believe he will impress the 
House of Commons itself. He is an admirable 
speaker, sincere, courteous, and quick-witted. 
A scholar of the first rank, a fellow of the 
British Academy, he will lend distinction even 
to this Government—a point of great promise 
for the future of national education. 


* * * 


Pror. A. M. WORTHINGTON, whose death, 
following an operation for appendicitis, oc- 
curred on December 5th, will long be grate- 
fully remembered by science teachers for his 
pioneer work in the introduction of: the prac- 
tical study of physics in schools. His “First 
Course of Physical Laboratory Practice,” 
published thirtv years ago, which embodied 
the work done at Clifton College under his 
direction, was .the forerunner of a host of 
similar volumes now in existence. He was the 
first to show the educational value of the sys- 
tematic, practical study of physics, and largely 
to his success at Clifton must be aseribed the 
present position which the subject occupies in 
the curriculum. After leaving Clifton, in 1885, 
Prof. Worthington became headmaster of 
H.M. Dockvard School, Portsmouth, and in 
1887 was transferred to Keyham, Devonport, 
as headmaster and professor of physics at the 
Naval Engineering College then established 
there. He spent twenty years at Keyham, 
and his strong personality impressed itself 
upon hundreds of naval engineering students 
who came under its influence. In his work 
he was loyally supported by Mr. Crocker, the 
senior assistant-master, who was at Keyham 
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when Prof. Worthington was appointed head- 
master, and by Dr. Larden, who joined the 
staff a few vears later. Outside the college he 
was a delightful companion. Travelled, 
widely read in literature and many branches 
of science, he was strong in argument as well 
as genial and full of humour. His death de- 
prives the world of a great teacher and many 
teachers of an inspiring friend. 


* á * * 


Miss E. R. PEARSON has been elected to 
be the first headmistress of St. Edith’s School, 
Brackley. For the school the Midland 
Society of the Woodard Schools is secur- 
ing the Manor House, Brackley, lately the 
property of Lord Ellesmere. Miss Pear- 
son has been for twenty-two vears a mistress 
at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews. She 
is a past president of the Assistant-mistresses’ 
Association, 

* * * 

THE Governors of St. Bees School have 
appointed Mr. C. W. Kave, headmaster of 
Bedford Modern School, to succeed Canon 
Sawyer, who is going to Shrewsbury as head- 
master. Mr. Kaye was educated at Marl- 
borough and at University College, Oxford, 
where he graduated with second-class honours 
in Lit. Hum. in 1888. He has held master- 
ships at St. Dunstan’s College, Catford, and 
at Uppingham School. He was for seven 
vears headmaster of Loughborough Grammar 
School before going to Bedford in tgot. 

* * * 


Mr. .\. J. SPILSBURY, for sixteen vears 
senior classical master at the City of London 
School, has been appointed headmaster of 
Wakefield Grammar School, in succession to 
Mr. J. E. Barton, who has accepted the head- 
mastership of Bristol Grammar School. Mr. 
Spilsbury held masterships at Christ’s Col- 
lege, Brecon, and at Brighton College before 
going to the City of London School. He was 
appointed headmaster of — Flaberdashers’ 
Aske’s School at Hampstead, but held that 
office for only a short time, after which he re- 
turned to the City of London School. 

* * * 


Dr. H. Frank HEATH, C.B., 
pointed permanent secretary of the new 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research for Great Britain and Ireland under 
the Lord President of the Council, with the 


has been ap- 


President of the Board of Education as vice- 


president. Dr. Heath, who is a fellow of 
University College, London, has been direc- 
tor of special inquiries and reports under the 
Board of Education since 1903. He has been 
principal assistant-secretary of the Universi- 
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ties Branch of the Board for the past six years, 
and education correspondent to the Govern- 
ment of India since 1904. He was one of the 
joint secretaries of the Royal Commission on 
University Education. At the Board he has 
filled a position, for some time of considerable 
difficulty, with great tact and discretion. 
* * * 

Mr. Crivuttonx-Brock, who is writing a 
series of articles for the Educational Supple- 
ment of the Times on religious education, was, 
when sitting for a severe examination, sud- 
denly met with the question ‘‘ What is the 
moral of Macbeth?” Mr. Clutton-Brock 
says that his attention was arrested by the 
question, but he remembered his object was 
to pass the examination rather than speak the 
truth, and he therefore replied: ‘* It is wrong 
to commit murder.” ` 

* * * 

Mr. G. L. BENNETT, headmaster of Sutton 
Valence School from 1883 to 1g10, died on 
November 3oth, at the age of seventy. Mr. 
Bennett, who was educated at Rugby and at 
St. John’ s College, Cambridge, went back to 
Rugby for a time as master. He then became 
headmaster of Plymouth College before going 
to Sutton Valence. His best-known books are 
school editions of Latin authors, which have 
been very popular. 

* * * 

THE death is announced of Mr. Allen Croft, 
of Nottingham, a former president of the 
National Union of Teachers. Mr. Croft was 
a member of the executive of the Union for 
some twenty-five years. His year of office was 
1902, when he expressed the opinions of ele- 
mentary teachers upon the Act of that vear. 
He then became chairman of the Education 
Committee of the Union, and as such became 
an authority on the working of the Education 
Acts and Codes. His sound common sense, 
his knowledge of education, and his powers 
of persuasion will be greatly missed in the 
councils of the Union. 

* * * 


THE death took place early in December of 
the Rev. Harry Morris, who was from 1868 
to Ig10 a master at the Merchant Taylors’ 
School. Mr. Morris was from 1887 curate at 
St. Mary-the-Less, Lambeth. — 


* * + 


Dr. JOHN Kerr, formerly Chief Inspector 
of Schools and Training Colleges in Scotland, 
died in Edinburgh on December 3rd, at the 
age of eighty-six. Dr. Kerr went from the 
parish school in his native village of Dalrv to 
Glasgow. University, then to Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, and later to Cambridge, where, among 
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other honours, he won the Burney Prize. He 
remained at Cambridge for a short time 
coaching, and was offered and accepted a clas- 
sical mastership in the Grammar School of 
Bury St. Edmunds, where Dr. Donaldson, 
of ‘New Cratylus’’ fame, was once head- 
master. In 1860 he was appointed H.M. In- 
spector of Schools for the North of Scotland; 
in 1878 he went to the S.W. District as Chief 
Inspector, and ten years later became Senior 
Chief Inspector. He retired in 1896. 


* * 


Dr. KERR’S service was the longest of all 
who have been inspectors of schools in 
Scotland; for some fifteen years before 
his death he was the only one alive 
who had had a share in the almost 
countless alterations and improvements in 
the work of the Education Department from 
its infancy; he had examined almost all the 
secondary schools in Scotland; every county 
in Scotland had been more or less immediately 
under his charge as district or chief inspector ; 
he had examined:for degrees in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Universities, and gave evidence 
before all the important education commis- 
sions. Dr. Kerr wrote a book of reminiscences 
which appeared about 1901; it is at once a his- 
tory of education in Scotland, an inspectors’ 
instruction book, and a collection of good 
stories. It breathes the ideals, the sympathy, 
and the humour of the man. Inspection ts not 
a means of exercising control, but of affording 
assistance; not for restraint, but for encour- 
agement, of local efforts. One of the first 
duties of the inspector is to put teacher and 
pupils at their ease. 

* 


w% 


* 


AN inspector asked the meaning of the word 
‘‘ pilgrim,” and obtained the reply that a pil- 
grim was a man who went from place to place. 
“ Well,” he said, ‘“‘ you are so far right. I am 
here to-day, I go to A to-morrow and B the 
next day. Am Ia pilgrim?” ‘* Oh, no, sir,” 
said the little girl, with unconscious innu- 
endo; “a pilgrim is a good man.” 
* 


ProF. J, Mayor, who died at Kingston, 
Surrey, on November 29th, was for some years 
headmaster of a preparatory school. His pupils 
gratefully remember the patience with which 
he taught them classics. He was at King’s 
College, London, from 1870 to 1879, and later 
edited the Classical Review. 

* 


* 


* * 


* * 


AMONG the schoolmasters recently killed at 
the front are Capt. Tait-IXnight, a master at 
Rossall and at University College School; 
Lieut. E. J. Barrow, science and mathematics 
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master at Penzance and at Luton; Lieut. E. F. 
Baxter, of Liverpool; and 2nd Lieut. N. C. 
Kempston, of Rossall Preparatory School. 

i * * & 


WRITING to us of the death, on October 
22nd, of Miss Haes, English mistress at the 
Brondesbury and Kilburn High School, a cor- 
respondent says: ‘‘In Dulcie Ethel Haes we 
have lost—and lost, alas! prematurely—a 
teacher of a type all too rare and always 
needed. Her originality of view, her many 
interests in life, her dramatic power, and her 
wonderful vitality combined to produce a 
striking personality. Her experience was wide 
and varied. A Notting Hill High School girl 
of Miss Jones’s days, she was trained as a 
kindergarten teacher at the Froebel Institute; 
but she found her true place later as a teacher 
of English. Her pupils at the Brondesbury 
High School will not readily forget her love 
and reverence for the best in English litera- 
ture. She seemed to have read everything : 
possibly because she acted throughout her life 
on a suggestion made to her when a girl at 
school : ‘Give at least ten minutes every night 
before vou go to bed to reading something 
really good.’ To this knowledge add a sound 
judgment and critical power, a dramatic 
instinct which was able to fire the imagination 
and to awaken a corresponding instinct in her 
pupils, and an ear which demanded a fastidious 
purity of enunciation, and you have an Eng- 
lish teacher of no mean order. Her interests 
in life—the theatre, art, travel, golf, and inter- 
course with a wide circle of friends—all helped 
to broaden her outlook and enrich her lessons. 
Her last vear at Brondesbury was very busy. 
The Shakespeare Tercentenary, her dramatic 
class, literary and patriotic work, in addition 
to her teaching, had filled every moment; but 
she began the holidays in apparently the best 
of health, and her eager brain was full of plans 
for the future and the days of peace. But unex- 
pectedly came rest and sleep.” 

ONLOOKER. 


UNIVERSITY APPOINTMENTS IN 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 


LOSE on three and a half vears ago the 
Modern Language Association ap- 
pointed a committee “to investigate the facts 
and report on the question of university 
appointments in modern languages,” with the 
further instruction “‘to consider the question 
from the point of view of the relation between 
schools and universities.” This was the out- 
come of an agitation demanding “British 
posts for the British,” of which there has 
been frequent evidence in Modern Language 
Teaching. It had a real justification; in 


The 


modern language circles instances were freely 
quoted in which (so it was alleged) foreigners 
had been appointed to university posts in 
French and German who were manifestly 
inferior in qualifications to other candidates 
whose chances were reduced to nil because the 
electing body was convinced that only a 
foreigner was fitted for such a post. Asa 
result, the outlook for our promising students 
was by no means encouraging, and the 
academic study of foreign languages conse- 
quently suffered. 

The well-selected committee took its task 
very seriously. A number of questions were 
drawn up and widely circulated, and nearly 
three hundred answers were received, of which 
seventy-seven were from the universities. 
Twenty-three witnesses attended to give evi- 
dence before the committee. In the report 
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now issued by the Modern Language Associa- - 


tion the answers are carefully analysed; they 
serve to show that on many points there is 
unanimity of opinion among those best quali- 
fed to judge. The committee, after sifting 
and weighing the evidence very carefully, 
arrived at the conclusions printed below. 
They appear eminently reasonable, and should 
go far to influence public opinion in the right 
direction. They should prove of special and 
immediate value to the Government Committee 
on Modern Languages. 


I. The committee is of opinion that, in making 
university appointments in modern languages, all pre- 
judices—where such still exist—against candidates of 
British birth are groundless, and to be deprecated. It 
is clearly the business of the university to obtain the 
most suitable occupant for the position which has to 
be filled; and for this reason it is felt strongly that 
a fair field is essential. Any restrictions tending to 
limit the field of selection by favouring foreign candi- 
dates would be prejudicial to the efficiency of univer- 
sity work in modern languages, as foreign scholars 
of high academic rank and of equal attainments with 
professors in their own universities, whose field of 
activity is their own language and literature, are only 
in exceptional cases to be tempted to expatriate them- 
selves. 

If. The committee holds that the ideal would be a 
professoriate consisting as a rule of British-born sub- 
jects, and, while recognising the difficulties under 
which British candidates have laboured in the past, 
believes that the recommendations made in this re- 
port, especially in paragraphs V. and VII., would 
make it possible more and more to appoint British- 
born subjects as the responsible heads of modern 
language departments at British universities. It must 
be remembered that such persons have, as members 


of the senate of the university, to assist in the govern-. 


ment of the university, that they are responsible for 
the organisation of the department, the arrangement 
of courses, lectures, and examinations, and that they 
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have to advise students with regard to their studies 
and future careers. 

IH. Where appointments of foreigners are made to 
permanent posts, the committee, basing its opinion on 
the evidence submitted, thinks that certain conditions 
should be kept in view. These are :-—-(1) That the 
foreigner should possess the rank as a scholar which 
would entitle him to occupy a similar position in a 
university of his own country; (2) that he should be 
familiar and in sympathy with us in respect, not 
merely of education, but our national life generally; 
(3) that his activitv as a teacher and a scholar should 
be directed to further the cause of the branch of 
learning he represents in this country; and (4) that 
naturalisation should be a sine qua non. It may be 
pointed out that in France all occupants of university 
chairs must be French by birth or naturalisation, and 
all must be in possession of the French doctorate in 
letters or science. 

IV. The committee does not feel, in view of the 
evidence submitted to it, that it would serve any good 
purpose to arrange in order of importance the qualiti- 
cations of a candidate for a university chair. In most 
appointments personality plays an important part, and, 
while scholarship and research work are of the first 
importance, teaching and lecturing ability must not 
be undervalued. A thorough knowledge of the lan- 
guage in question goes without saving, while an 
inadequate knowledge of English would be a serious 


drawback, even in the case of a temporary post. In 


any case, the evaluation of such qualifications should 
be left to a committee of experts dealing with indi- 
vidual appointments. 

V. The committce confidently hopes that the most 
suitable candidates whom it is the object of the uni- 
versities to discover will be found with increasing 
frequency among British scholars. It believes that 
the chief problem is to bring this state of things 
about; and that the efficient training of British 
scholars at British universities, with the view of 
occupying the highest university positions, is of the first 
importance. While assuming the more obvious desi- 
derata, such as academic distinction, scholarly special- 
isation, lengthy residence abroad, etc., the committee 
would like to submit the following points for con- 
sideration :—(1) The British candidate has, it is be- 
lieved, too often relied on the possession of a high 
degree, combined with study at a foreign university, 
and perhaps also a foreign degree as constituting in 
themselves a passport to a university chair. It cannot 
be sufficiently emphasised that, in view of the require- 
ments of most British universities at the present day, 
the candidate will greatly limit his chances of success 
unless such distinctions be supplemented by proved 
ability to carry forward some branch of his subject 
by means of criticism or research in the form of 
published work, as well as by clear gifts as a lecturer 
and teacher. (2) The position of assistants in the 
modern language departments of our universities is, in 
most cases, unsatisfactory. The work required is 
often excessive, and effectively prevents independent 
scholarly activitv, while the salary is so low as to 
make it necessary for a man in such a position to 
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cke out his income by examining, editing school texts, 


journalism, and the like, instead of winning a reputa- 


tion for himself by scholarly work, which, in itself, 
is financially unprofitable. The committee is of 
opinion that an improvement in the salary of assistants 
is urgently called for, and that it would lead to a 
corresponding improvement in the status of both the 
teachers and the subject. 

VI. The committee approaches with some diffidence 
the question of the internal organisation of the modern 
language department of a university. It recognises 
that the particular system of a British professor 
assisted by a foreign lektor or ‘‘assistant,’’ which 
found most favour in the answers to the question- 
naire, might not be suitable in all cases. At the 
same time, the committee favours this plan: that is 
to say, the appointment of a voung foreigner, whose 
own personal interests mav be English, and not his 
own language and literature, and whose future lies in 
his own country, as being likelv to meet most require- 
ments. The committee would, however, deprecate the 
view that a foreign teacher of this type can, as assist- 
ant, take the place of a trained specialist in the lan- 
guage and literature to be taught; his functions should 
rather be supplementary. One good feature in the 
plan is that its existence in most Continental coun- 
tries gives us the advantage of reciprocitv—a_ matter 
of importance for the training of our own future pro- 
fessors of modern languages. Such reciprocity does 
“not exist where higher positions are concerned. It 
may be noted that of British-born teachers of modern 
languages at the universities of Great Britain and 
Ireland, a considerable proportion have been, for a 
time, lektors or assistants in English at German or 
French universities. The committee is strongly of 
opinion that the appointment of a foreign teacher of 
this kind should be made only for a limited period. 

VII. The high standard of modern language teach- 
ing on the Continent is due in no small measure to 
the fact that foreign Governments give, in certain 
cases, financial help to intending professors to enable 
them to pursue their studies At present 
British candidates for modern language professorships, 
if they wish, after taking their degree, to study at 
foreign universities, are obliged to do so at their own 
expense. To enable British candidates to compete on 
more equal terms with foreigners, the committee is 
strongly of opinion that the Government should be 
asked to make a grant of a certain annual sum to 
provide scholarships. Appointments, or at least 
nominations, to such scholarships should be in the 
hands of the universities. 

VIII. The committee thinks that, after the war, the 


abroad. 


question of the exchange of university pro- 
fessors, at least between the Alhed nations, 


should not be lost sight of. It is also in favour of the 
principle of allowing terms kept in foreign universi- 
ties to count towards the number necessary for obtain- 
ing a degree in the university to which the student 
was originally attached. 

IX. The committee further thinks that an extension 
of the prival-dozent system, which already obtains in 
British university, might also prove 


at least one 


helpful. 
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MOST NOTABLE SCHOOL 
BOOKS OF § 1g16. 


THE compilation of the following short lists of 


THE 


books published during 1916 has been entrusted to 
experienced teachers familiar with the needs of schools. 
The compilers have had a free hand, and attention 


has not been confined to books reviewed in these 


columns, 
When the character of the volumes is not indicated 
sufficiently by the titles, a few explanatory notes have 


been added. 


Modern Languages. 


d 


“ Further Steps in French.” By Walter Rippmann. 
(Dent.) 2s. 

“The Oxford Treasury of 
Vol. 1., “ Medieval, Renaissance, 
Century.“ By A. G. Latham. 
Press.) 3s. Od. 

“ Manuel de Lecture Expliquée (XIX° Siècle). By 
S. A. Richards. (Cambridge University Press.) 
2s. Od. 

“A French Note-book.”” Arranged by C. E. Hodges. 
(Dent.) rs. od. 

“French Composition for 
Forms.” By G. W. FE R. 
versity Press.) 2s. 6d. 

“Colloquial French.” 
cises.”” By H. E. Palmer and C. 
Is, net. 

“ Buch deutscher Dichtung von Luther bis Liltencron,”” 


French Literature.” 
and Seventeenth 
(Oxford University 


Students 
Goodridge. 


and Upper 
(Oxford Uni- 


IL, t French Fluency Exer- 
Motte. (Heffer.) 


By H. G. Fiedler. (Oxford University Press.) 3s. 
net. 
Classics. 
* Aristophanes.” L, “Wasps.” IL, © Clouds.” 


Greek text, with metrical translation by B. B. Rogers. 
(Bell.) 10s. 6d. net each. 

“Homer and History.” By Walter Leaf. 
maps. (Macmillan.) 12s. net. 

“Reges Consulesque Romani.” By 


With 


F. R. Dale. 


(‘Lingua Latina” series.) (Clarendon Press.) 2s. 
“Initium: a First Latin Course on the Direct 
Method.” By R. B. Appleton and W. H. S. Jones. 


(Cambridge University Press.) 1s. 6d. 

* Pocket Lexicon to the Greek Testament.” By A. 
Souter. (Clarendon Press.) 3s. net, or 5s. 6d. net 
on India paper. i 

“A Companion to Greek Studies.” Edited bv 
Leonard Whibley. Third edition, revised and en- 


larged. (Cambridge University Press.) 21s. net. 


English Language: Grammar and Composition. 


“A New English Grammar.” By E. A. Sonnen- 
schein, with exercises by Edith Archibald. (Claren- 
don Press.) 3s. 6d.; also in three parts, Is., Is. 6d., 
and 2s. 

Based on the recommendations of the Joint Com- 
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mittee on Grammatical Terminology; an excellent 
work, on scientific lines. 

“The Sounds of Spoken English, with Specimen 
Passages.” By Walter Rippmann. (Dent.) 3s. net. 

A useful revision, with additions, of the author's 
two volumes. 

English Verse Composition.” By A. E. Roberts 
and A. Pratt. (Edward Arnold.) 2s. 6d. 

Supplies valuable practice in verse; helpful, also, 
indirectly for prose composition. 

“How to Summarise, Expand, or 
By J. C. Nesfield. (Macmillan.) 2s.; Key, 2s. 
net. 

Suitable for matriculation and similar examina- 
tions. 

“On the Art of Writing.” By Sir A. Quiller- 
Couch. (Cambridge University Press.) 7s. 6d. net. 

A suggestive and stimulating book for the teacher. 

“How the French Boy Learns to Write.” By 
R. W. Brown. (Oxford University Press.) 5s. 6d. 
net. 

A study in the teaching of a mother-tongue ; should 
prove useful to teachers of English. 


Re-cast.”’ 
Od. 


History. 


An Introduction to the History of England.” By 
E. L. Hasluck. (Black.) 2s. 6d. 

“Green’s Short History of the English People.” 
New cdition, with Epilogue by Mrs. J. R. Green. 
(Macmillan.) 5s. net. 

“An Outline of Industrial History.” 
(Macmillan.) 3s. 6d. 

‘The People in Adventure.” 
(Heinemann.) 2s. 6d. 

“ British History from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day.” By L. Cecil Smith. Part Pg eo 
r485.” Part ii., ©“ 1485-1912." (Rivingtons.) 2s. 6d. 
and 3s. 6d. respectively. 

“ Europe in the Nineteenth Century.” By E. Lip- 
son. (Black.) 4s. 6d. net. 

“Europe, 1815-1878.” By J. E. Morris. 
bridge University Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 

** Modern Europe, 1789-1914. By Sydney Herbert. 


By E. Cressy. 


By Stanley Leathes. 


(Cam- 


(Macmillan.) 2s. 6d. net. 

‘¢ Outlines of European History, 1814-1914 By 
G. Burrell Smith. (E. Arnold.) 2s. 6d. 

‘*The National History of France." (To be com- 


pleted in six volumes.) Vol. ii., ‘The Renaissance.” 
Vol. iv., “The Eighteenth Century.” (Heinemann.) 
zs. 6d. net each. 

‘t Early European Civilisation (to a.D. 1648). By 
R. L. Ashley. (New York: The Macmillan Co.) 
6s. 6d. net. 

‘* History of Germany, 1815-1852." By A. W. 
Ward. (Cambridge University Press.) 9s. net. 

* The Teaching of History in Elementary Schools.” 
By Archer, Owen, and Chapman. (Black.) 3s. 6d. 
net. 

* A Short History of Europe, 1806-1914.” 
Terry. (Routledge.) 6s. net. 

++ Progress to History: a New Series of Historical 
Reading Books.” Six volumes. Edited by Richard 
Wilson. (Macmillan.) 1s, to 2s. each. l 


By C. S. 
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Geography. 

“Descriptive Handbook to the Relief Model of 
Wales.” By W. E. Whitehouse. (National Museum 
of Wales.) 6d. 

A record of a great geographical achievement, the 
construction of relief models of the whole of Wales. 

“An Economic Geography of the British Empire.” 
By C. B. Thurstan. (University of London Press.) 


3s. 6d. 
“The New Regional Geographies.” 1., “The 
Americas.” By L. Brooks. (University of London 


Press.) 3s. 

“The World We Live In.” Edited by Graeme Wil- 
liams. (London: The Waverley Book Co., Ltd.) 
8s. 6d. net each volume. 

Three of the four volumes into which this work is 
divided have already appeared. Intended for teachers ; 
the latest volume is more useful than the first. 

“Geographical and Industrial Studies: Asia.” By 
Nellie B. Allen. (Ginn.) 3s. 6d. 

A geography book with the right atmosphere. 

“A Map of the World, showing Forest Regions and 


Geographical Distribution of Timber Trees.” By J. 
Hudson Davies. (Johnston.) 6s. net. 

An admirable and useful map. 

“Cambridge Industrial and Commercial Series.” 


“Ships, Shipping, and Fishing.” By G. F. Bosworth. 
“Factories and Great Industries.” By F. A. Farrar. 
“Trade and Commerce.” By A. J. Dicks. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 1s. 6d. each. 

Well-illustrated supplementary readers. 

“ Beginner’s Regional Geography: Africa and Aus- 
tralasia.” By J. B. Reynolds. (Black.) ıs. 

To be highly commended. 

“ Macmillan’s Geographical Exercise Books.” 
B. C. Wallis. IV., “The Americas”; V., “Asia and 
Australasia.” 7d. each. Keys to I., “The British 
Isles"; H., ‘Europe; IIL, “The British Empire ”’; 
IV., “The Americas.” 2s. 6d. net each. 

“ Macmillan’s Graphic Geographies.” "The British 
Isles.” By B. C. Wallis. gd. 


Mathematics. 

“Rural Arithmetic.” By A. G. Ruston. 
3s. 6d. 

Includes a thorough treatment of agricultural 
measurements and calculations, and of the business 
transactions of the farm. 

“Commercial Arithmetic and Accounts.” By A. R. 
Palmer and J. Stephenson. (Bell.) 3s. 6d. net; with 
answers, 45. net; also in two parts, 2s. 6d. net each 
part. 

The aim of the authors is to ensure that students 
enter commercial life well equipped with a knowledge 
of the principles on which their calculations will de- 
pend, and endowed with the power of applying these 
principles. 

‘Arithmetic for Engineers.” By C. B. Clapham. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 5s. 6d. net. 

Includes simple algebra, mensuration, logarithms, 
graphs, and the slide-rule. 

“Practical Mathematics for Technical Students.” 
Part ii. Bv T. S. Usherwood and C. J. A. Trimble. 
(Macmillan.) 7s. 6d. 

Includes vector analvsis and the calculus, 


By 


(Clive.) 
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“The Elements of Non-Euclidean Plane Geometry 
and Trigonometry.” By H. S. Carslaw.  (Long- 
mans.) 5s. net. 

Recent changes in the teaching of geometry have 
made it more than ever necessarv that teachers should 
have some knowledge of the hypotheses on which 
Euclidean geometry is built. 

“Statics: A First Course.” By C. O. Tuckev and 
W. A. Nayler. (Clarendon Press.) 3s. 6d. 

“Dynamics.” Part i. By R. C. Fawdry. 
3s. l 

An elementary treatise on that part of dynamics 
which may be considered suitable for the non-specialist 
in mathematics. 

“An Introduction to the 


(Bell.) 


Use of Generalized Co- 


ordinates in Mechanics and Physics.” By W. G. 
Bverlv. (Ginn.) 5s. 6d. 
Chemistry. l 
“Industrial Gases.” By G. Martin. (Crosby Lock- 
wood.) 7s. 6d. 
Seventh volume of “ Manuals of Chemical Tech- 
nology.” 


By F. W. Atack. 
Iros. 6d. 


“Chemist's Year Book.” (Sher- 
ratt and Hughes, Manchester.) 
Invaluable in the laboratorv. 
“ Representative Procedure in Quantitative Analysis.” 
By F. A. Gooch. (Chapman and Hall.) 8s. 6d. 

Fundamentals of analysis fully detailed. 

“Richter'’s Organic Chemistry. The Aliphatic 
Series.” Translated by Spielmann. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trübner.) 21s. 

First English edition. 
American edition. 

“A Senior Experimental Chemistry.” 
Dunstan and F. B. Thole. (Methuen.) 5s. 

A text-book for upper forms and for technical insti- 
tutes. 

“Sulphuric Acid and Sulphur Products.” By G. 
Martin. (Crosby Lockwood.) 7s. 6d. 

Fifth volume of “Manuals of Chemical 
nology.” 

“Ostwald’s Colloid Chemistry.” 
Fischer. (Churchill.) 12s. 6d, net. 

A standard work. 

‘Physical Chemistry for Schools.” By H. J. H. 
Fenton. (Cambridge University Press.) 3s. 6d. net. 

An excellent introduction for scholarship work. 

“Chemistry for Rural Schools.” By Jones and 
Griffith. (Blackie.) 2s. od. 

“Text-book of Elementary Chemistry.” 
and Jaggers. (Constable.) 3s. 

“Analytical Chemistry.” By Treadwell and Hall. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 12s. 6d. 

“ Elementary Practical Chemistry.” By Clowes and 
Coleman. (Churchill.) 3s. 6d. 
“Class Book of Chemistry.” 

ton. (Macmillan.) 2s. 


More detailed than previous 


By A. E. 


Tech- 


Translated by 


By Perkin 


Part iv. By Doning- 


Physics. 
“ Experimental Physics.” By H. A. Wilson. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) tos. net. 
A good theoretical text-book for first-vear students 
taking a university course. l 
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“A Text-book of Practical Physics.” By H. S. 
Allen and H. Moore. (Macmillan.) 8s. 6d. net. 

Appropriate for pass degree candidates in science, 
engineering, and medicine. 

“A Treatise on Electricity.” By 
(Cambridge University Press.) 14s. net. 

Highly recommended to students possessing a good 
knowledge of higher mathematics. 

““A Treatise on Light.” By R. A. Houston, (Long- 
mans.) 7s. 6d. net. 

This will take a prominent position 
standard treatises on optics. 

“The Science of Musical Sounds.” By 
Miller. (Macmillan.) 10s. 6d. net. 

A course of eight lectures on sound analvsis, de- 
livered at the Lowell Institute in 1914. Non-mathe- 
matical, and fully illustrated. 

t Discovery; or, The Spirit and Service of Science.” 
By R. A. Gregory. (Macmillan.) 5s. net. 

This volume should be read, and re-read, by all 
interested in the growth of scientific knowledge. 

“A Voyage in Space.” By H. H. Turner. 
(S.P.C.K.) 6s. net. 

A course of six lectures “adapted to a juvenile audi- 
tory,” delivered at the Roval Institution, Christmas. 
1913. 

“A Student’s 
4s. 6d, 

A special feature is the detailed description of several 
measurements of 


amongst the 


D. C. 


Heat.” By L B. Hart. (Dent. 


recent researches and absolute 
physical constants. 
“A Manual of Practical Physics.” 
lev. (Macmillan.) 3s. , 
Suitable for the higher forms of public schools, and 
for students preparing for intermediate degree exam- 


inations. 


By H. E. Had- 


Botany and Nature-Study. 


“THustrations of the British Flora.” 
vised, edition. By W. H. Fitch and W. G. 
(Reeve.) gs. net. 

Small but clear engravings of 1,315 species of British 
plants. 

“The Chemistry of the Garden.” 
H. H. Cousins. (Macmillan.) 1s. 

Explains simply the general principles of manuring. 

“Fungoid and Insect Pests.” By F. R. Pether- 
bridge. (Cambridge University Press.) 4s. net. 

An account of the commoner forms infesting farms 
and gardens. 

“ Agricultural Geology.” By R. H. Rastall. 
bridge University Press.) 10s. 6d. net, 

Deals mainly with the application of geology to the 
study of soils. 

“Elementary Text-book of Economic Zoology and 
Entomology.” By V. L. Kellogg and R. W. Doane. 
(Constable.) 6s. 6d. net. 


Fourth, re- 
Smith. 


New edition. By 


(Cam- 


Considers animals as useful or inimical to 
mankind. 
‘The Birds of Britain: their Distribution and 


Habits.” By A. H. Evans. 
Press.) 4s. net. | 
Simple, scientific, and profusely illustrated, 


(Cambridge University 


F. B. Pidduck. : 
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A PROGRAMME OF EDUCATION 
REFORM. 


THe Education Reform Council was founded in 
April, 1916, at a conference called by the Teachers’ 
Guild. The work of the committees is incomplete, but 
in view of its urgency and importance the following 
programme is published, with the permission of the 
council, in advance of the full report, which it is hoped 
to complete early this vear. 

It is to be understood that reference is made to both 
sexes in all cases except where otherwise stated. 

Aim.—The reforms proposed have as their aim to 
widen educational opportunity; to train all for work 
and leisure; to utilise more effectively national re- 
scurces, human and material; to fit the growing 
generation for the service of home, society, and the 
State; to admit all to the quest for goodness, truth, 
and beauty; to make better citizens. 

l. Epucation AvTHORITIES.—1. The Ministry of 
Education should hold a higher place in the hierarchy 
of the offices of the State, and the salary of the 
Minister should be equivalent to that of other principal 
secretaries of State. 

2. Progressive organisation is hindered by certain 
Statutory distinctions between higher and elementary 
education. Local authorities for higher education 
should be obliged to supply or aid the supply of higher 
education, and the limit of 2d. to the higher education 
rate in the county areas should be removed, 

3. For the purpose of co-ordinating the activities of 
local education authorities with those of the universi- 
ties and institutions for higher education, the country 
should be divided into educational provinces, the areas 
of which should be larger than those of the existing 
local authorities. (See II., 11.) 

4- While the recently created medical service, cen- 
tral and local, has already rendered great aid to 
education, it is evident that what has been, is but a 
tithe of what ought to be, effected. The main result 
to be expected from a great extension of the school 
medical service is an advance in public health, in which 
direction a wise policy may produce a manifold finan- 
cial return in national efficiency, and a gain in 
morality, health, and happiness (at least in the pre- 
vention of misery and crime) not expressible in figures. 

5- There should be increased provision for the care 
of children under school age, and steps should be 
taken to secure parental responsibility, 

6. Worthy private effort in education should be 
encouraged. With proper safeguards as to efficiency 
and accessibility, schools under private management 
should receive State aid. The Board of Education 
should make adequate provision for the inspection of 
all schools. 

7- The classes carried on under joint committees 
of the universities and the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation are doing work which is of national import- 
ance and deserves increased State support. If the 
existing grants to the three-year and one-vear classes 
were augmented, the admirable work now done could 
be successfully extended so as to reach the large num- 
ber of working men and women for whom present 
funds cannot provide. 
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IH. Tue Continuity or Epucarion.—-1. The prin- 
ciple of continuity must be carried out effectively in 
all branches of education, lower educational institu 
tions being linked to higher by well-planned promotion 
of pupils and by attention to desirable sequence of 
curricula. Educational institutions should be brought 
into relation with professions, commerce, industry, 
agriculture, home-making. 

2. The years from age fourteen to seventeen are 
educationally fateful. Organised education must con- 
tinue for every boy and girl until at least the age of 
seventeen. 

3. In elementary! schools children should receive 
full-time education until at least the end of the educa- 
tional half-year in which the fourteenth birthdav 
occurs. Thereafter part-time education should con- 
tinue until the age of at least seventeen, in the dav- 
time, for an average of three half-days per week or an 
equivalent period per annum. 

4. The elementary-school system should be entirely 
recast so as to provide—(a) primary departments, or 
schools, for ages from about five and a half to eleven 
and a half; (b) middle? departments, or schools, for 
ages eleven and a half to fourteen and a half, with 
optional attendance until fifteen and a half; (c) con- 
tinuation ? departments, or schools. The middle de- 
partments may be organised with either the primary 
or the continuation departments, or the three depart- 
ments may be organised as a single institution. 

5. Varying types of continuation schools should be 
encouraged; but these will probably fall into two 
groups: Group A, for pupils whose occupation may 
provide a study of real cultural value—e.g. technical 
work in commerce, industries, agriculture, house- 
craft. Group B, for pupils whose occupation is tem- 
porary or fails to provide a studv of real cultural 
value—e.g. van-boys, labour of insignificant skill. In 
Group A a school for an industry, or allied group of 
industries, should be recognised as likely to give a 
good training in citizenship, and the work should have 
a vocational bias. Plans for development should be 
based on experience gained in England and elsewhere, 
and attention should be paid to the provision which 
has been made by public-spirited employers and to the 
work already done in women’s institutes and in trade 
schools, especially in London. In Group B schools 
education cannot satisfactorily be ‘centred round the 
present occupation. In no school of either group 
should the work be restricted to vocational subjects, 
as in both groups the aim is (a) to fit for citizenship, 
(b) to develop personality and encourage individual 
bents or capacities, (c) to meet physical needs. The 
continuation school must be really a school, with a 
corporate life of its own. 

6. Reduction in the size of classes in elementary 
schools is an urgent need. 

7- The transfer from primary to secondary schools, 
or from preparatory departments or schools to second- 
ary schools, should take place usually between the 
ages of eleven and twelve. The 25 per cent. free-place 
Sy 


1 The use of the term “elementary " throughout the programme does not 
imply approval of the term or of the statutory limits associated therewith. 

2 The council is not committed to the view that the teaching in these 
departments would be “ elementary ”’ in character. 
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system is illogical in principle and unsatisfactory in 
practice. Junior scholarships and free places should 
be provided in such numbers as will admit to secondary 
schools those pupils from elementary or preparatory 
schools who can profitably undertake a full secondary 
course. Where a system of higher elementary or central 
schools is established, a further selection of the elemen. 
tarv-school children at age eleven to twelve should be 
made for promotion to such central schools for a 
four-year course, assistance being given bv the educa- 
tion authorities. 

8. The number of efficient secondary schools of varv- 
ing types should be increased. Schools provided by 
the local education authority should have separate 
governing bodies with real administrative responsi- 
bility. The Consultative Committee has advised the 
strengthening of the higher work of secondary schools, 
and the Reform Council considers that schools taking 
the lower grant should receive grants for this purpose. 
Pupils at any school recognised as efficient by the 
Board of Education should be eligible for State scholar- 
ships for prolonging secondary education, or tenable 
at the universities. Many capable students will con- 
tinue to be debarred from the universities, with conse- 
quent loss of national efficiency, if these scholarships 
are limited to *taided”’ schools. 

g. In secondary schools,, including endowed and 
public schools, pupils should remain as a rule until the 
end of the term in which the seventeenth birthday 
occurs. Financial provision should be made to enable 
suitable pupils to continue at school until they enter 
the university, 

10. The Reform Council expresses complete agree- 
ment with the view advanced by the Consultative 
Committee that large additional funds should be pro- 
vided by the State for scholarships for higher educa- 
tion, The amount suggested—£0329,500 per annum 
—is not too large. 

11. The selection of students for scholarships to the 
universities and institutions for higher education 
should be based upon an expert review of the relevant 
qualifications rather than upon a central competitive 
examination. Such relevant qualifications are. the 
school record, examination record, probable career, and 
general personal fitness. The amount of assistance 
given should be such as to enable the scholar to live 
in a manner befitting a university student during the 
normal course required for graduation, and for the 
necessary post-graduate preparation for professional 
practice. For most professions, and for research in 
pure science, at least one year of post-graduate pre- 
paration is necessary. In determining the number 
and incidence of the awards, the main consideration 
should be the national need to strengthen the learned 
professions (including teaching), and to further in- 
dustry, commerce, and agriculture. The Board of 
Education should allocate grants for higher scholar- 
ship purposes to the provincial boards (see I., 3); the 
provincial boards should make the awards, their 
action being co-ordinated by the Board of Education 
or by a special national board. 

12. The attention of the managers of large commer- 
cial and manufacturing undertakings should be directed 
to the appointments boards, which in most universities 
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are now giving trustworthy help in the selection of 
graduates suitable for different types of responsible 
work. If the guiding minds of the universities keep 
in touch with leaders in the professions and indus- 
tries, the claims of liberal education and of utilitarian 
efficiency mav be harmonised. 

13. Attention is directed to the national and imperial 
need for an increased number of women doctors. The 
higher scholarship scheme should be specially en- 
laryed to provide full training for suitable women for 
the medical profession. 

14. Social service is requiring a large number of 
trained and experienced workers. The action of those 
universities and colleges which have established courses 
and diplomas for social study is to be welcomed, and 
should supply women as well as men well prepared for 
some of the numerous public posts created during the 
last few years. Work of this kind should be ade- 
quately remunerated. 

15. Secretarial assistance should be provided for all 
but very small schools; the absence of such assistance 
is uneconomical, causing serious waste of the teachers’ 
influence and personality, especially on the part of the 
head-teacher. 

II. THe Sceppry AND TRMNING or TEACHERS.—1. 
Educational progress depends upon the possibility. of 
securing trained men and women with the necessary 
spirit and abilitv. So far as men are concerned, the 
situation is bad and is certain to become worse. Be- 
fore the war the requisite number of men was not 
obtainable, and fewer were coming forward than were 
needed to fill vacancies; the quality was frequently 
disappointing. Now war has depleted the too thin 
ranks. A complete revision .and substantial improve- 
ment of the scales of salaries should be made at an 
early date, in order to attract to the schools suitable 
men and women. Pensions should be provided on the 
Civil Service scale. Half-measures, such as verbal 
persuasion and doles towards training of those who 
do not feel any bent towards the work, are futile. 
To recruit men and women of high purpose and needed 
ability, the teaching profession should draw from the 
universities side by side with other professions. Teach- 
ing should be reckoned among the professions to be 
strengthened by the higher scholarships scheme. 

2. In order to increase the efficiency of public schools 
and other endowed schools for boys, especially on the 
intellectual side, they should be staffed by men whose 
professional equipment includes training in the prin- 
ciples and practice of education; but this should not 
be achieved by lowering the standard of personal and 
academic qualifications, 

3- More candidates for teaching in elementary 
schools should take a university degree before entering 
a training college, and the general standard -of training 
should be raised. l 

4. On the completion of the usual training and pro- 
bationary courses, modern language teachers should 
be assisted to live for a period of twelve months 
abroad, in a milieu not entirely academic, in 
order the better to understand the character and 
ideals of the country whose language they propose to 
teach. 

5- It is desirable that teachers of commerce should 
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have actual commercial experience as well as academic 
and professional training. 

6. Provision should be made for special courses, or 
for special colleges, for training specialist teachers of 
handicraft. If such training is being given at an in- 
stitution with an extensive range of workshops (e.g. 
at a polytechnic) it will be advantageous to allow the 
persons being trained to have from time to time the 
free run of the workshops. 

~. To supply the varving needs of different types 
of schools it will be necessary to utilise the.services of 
artisan instructors in addition to those contemplated 
above. Such instructors should receive a special 
course of pedagogical training. 

8. The scheme of physical training given to teachers 
should incorporate the hygiene of physical exercises. 

Y. Opportunity should be given for women students 
who purpose being senior school teachers to take a 
special course of mothercraft and associated hvgiene 
subjects. This might be taken within a post-graduate 
course of training, or as a post-training course by 
non-graduates. 

IV. TRAINING OF CHARACTER.—1. The influence of 
home is the earliest, and probably the most permanent, 
element in the formation of character; the value of 
good parental influence cannot be overstated. The 
right kind of parental authority is jeopardised by cer- 
tain tendencies—e.g. foolish indulgence, showing itself 
in a sentimental resentment at even proper discipline ; 
conditions of modern industry, by which the father is 
away from home while the children are about; modern 
housing conditions, making real home life impossible 
for many working-class families; the increase of State 
intervention, leading to a weakening of parental sense 
of responsibilitv. In some measure these dangers may 
be reduced bv (a) more provision for the instruction 
of voung parents in the moral problems connected with 
the upbringing of children; (b) closer co-operation be- 
tween school teachers and parents. 

2. Large classes are a serious hindrance to character 
training. 

V. CURRICULA.—I. it is understood that the neces- 
sary arrangements will be made for religious and moral 
instruction. 

2. In all schools there should be great attention to 
English, spoken and written. 

3. The curriculum for children under eleven (or 
twelve) in preparatory or primary departments or 
schools (including those preparatory to the endowed 
public schools) should include (a) physical training, 
games, dances, and other eurhvthmical exercises; (b) 
handwork, based mainly on such primitive arts as 
pottery, weaving, basketry, needlecraft; (c) drawing, 
with cravon, brush, and pencil; (d) language, includ- 
ing intelligent reading and learning by heart of suit- 
able verse and prose, training of the voice in speech, 
writing, oral and written composition; (e) simple 
mathematics, i.e. the elementary study of number and 
space; (f) history and geography; (g£) the beginnings 
of science, by study of environment and of plants and 
animals; (h) vocal music and musical appreciation. It 
is recognised that manners, care of person, cleanliness, 
and tidiness should be supervised and directly taught in 
all schools. 


4. The curricula of the middle departments of 
elementary schools should be framed as the earlier part 
of an educational course to be completed at seventeen 
through part-time departments. As a natural sequence 
the continuation part-time curricula will include varied 
developments of the work begun in the middle depart- 
ment, especially those parts more suited to increase 
maturity of mind and physique. In Group A schools 
(see II., 5, above) part of the course will have direct 
reference to the daily employment. 

5. The minimum curriculum for a pupil from 
eleven to sixteen in a secondary school should include 
(a) English; (b) history; (c) geography; (d) a foreign 
language ; (e) mathematics ; (f) science; (g) vocal music 
and musical appreciation; (h) drawing; (i) manual 
work; (7) physical training. 

VIL EXAMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
1. The following affords a satisfactory scheme for the 
examination for the award of scholarships or free 
places to be held at a secondary school, the children 
being approximately eleven years old and coming 
mainly from the elementary schools. A written exam- 
ination, restricted to arithmetic and English composi- 
tion, should weed out the weaker candidates and give 
evidence of the capacity of the more promising. This 
should be followed by a brief oral examination of the 
children who stand the written test satisfactorily. 

2. The school record or head-teacher’s report should 
be taken into account in selecting scholars. Cases of 
marked discrepancy between the teacher's report and 
the results of the written examination should receive 
special attention at the oral examination and by re- 
view of relevant circumstances. The head-teacher's 
report should refer to unusual aptitude in drawing, 
handwork, or subjects outside the ordinary curriculum, 
in the cases where such aptitude is truly exceptional. 

3. At the oral examination the candidates should be 
asked first to real aloud a short passage on which 
questions may be put to test general knowledge. Fur- 
ther questions should address themselves in part to 
the special bent indicated in the school report. 

VII. Restaren Ix Epucation.—1. Education is in- 
tended to train developing minds, a process the 
efficiency of which requires a knowledge (a) of the 
minds to be trained; (b) of the laws of mental develop- 
ment; (c) of the most effective methods of mental 
training for varving individuals or types. Such know- 
ledge, to be trustworthy, can be obtained only by 
special research. England at present lags behind other 
great nations in respect of giving official support to 
individual research and in organising large-scale re- 
search in education. Valuable research has been car- 
ried out by individuals, but the benefit which should 
result is largely lost through lack of organisation and 
insuflicient publication. 

2. There should be established a central institute for 
educational research, which should work in close con- 
nection with the Board of Education and the teaching 
profession. 

3. The formation of local research institutes and 
educational libraries by the larger local authorities 
should be encouraged. Such local institutes could 
usefully begin work on a small scale. 

4. In addition to the demonstration schools already 
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required by the regulations, selected training colleges 
should have experimental schools. The work should 
not necessarily be limited to elementary education, and 
should be carried out under the guidance of the college 
staff. 

VIII. Hearrn ann MEDICAL SErRvIcE.—1. The per- 
sons whose influence on the health of children is 
greatest are the parents, the children themselves, the 
medical adviser (school officer or private practitioner), 
the teacher, and, later, the emplover. Efforts should 
therefore be made to instruct parents, teachers, and 
employers in their responsibilities in relation to the 
health of the young who are under their control. The 
school medical officer should have opportunities of 
observing the actual hygiene of schools, bevond that 
which is afforded bv routine health examination of 
school children. 

2. All schools (including public and private secondary 
schools) should be medically inspected by a public 
authority. A report or certificate should be furnished 
to the governing body or proprietors of the school, 
dealing with the suitability of the environment, accom- 
modation, air space, desks, etc., cleanliness, lighting, 
ventilation, and sanitary provision. The intervals be- 
tween school inspections should not exceed five vears. 

3. All children attending school should be medically 
inspected annually. The parents should have the 
option of producing the required information, at their 
own expense, from their own medical attendant, in a 
form acceptable to the school medical officer. The 
school medical officer should visit at least once each 
term, and should conduct routine examinations 
annually. He should examine special cases, when re- 
quested by the head-teacher, who may ask for authori- 
tative instruction for remedial action to be sent to the 
parents. The head of the school should have oppor- 
tunity for consultation with the school medical officer 
with reference to individual cases. The medical 
officer can often give valuable advice as to the choice 
of suitable careers for pupils after leaving school. The 
practice of parents consulting medical advisers on this 
point should be encouraged. 

4. More air-space and better ventilation should be 
provided in the classrooms of elementary schools. 

5- The most urgent need for the public health is 
abundant playing space for the children. Sufficient 
exercise for the young means better health and 
efficiency in adult life. In all towns ample play 
centres should be provided for the use of children in 
and out of. school hours, equipped with simple appara- 
tus and in charge of supervisors who understand 
children, and can fully enter into and guide their 
spontaneous activities, 

6. In order to be effective, physical exercises should 
be given daily for at least twenty minutes. Proper 
gvmnastic or games costume and shoes should be pro- 
vided. Physical education should be manv-sided, to 
serve zwsthetic as well as developmental or remedial 
ends. Games should include stretching exercises, par- 
ticularly in girls’ schools: hence swimming, netball, 
and lacrosse should be encouraged. 

7. The teachers of physical exercises should attend 
the medical inspection of pupils (except for parents’ 
option as above). 
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8. Research is needed into the exact effect of differ- 
ent forms of exercises on children of different sexes, 
ages, and physique; particularly as to their effect on 
the personal health of girls and possible influence on 
parenthood. 

9. Every town should have access to a psychological 
clinic for its children. 

1o. A weekly bath under school auspices should be 
secured for all children attending elementary schools. 

11. Of all expenditure on public health, school den- 
tistry is probably the most economically efficient. An 
annual dental inspection of all children of school age is 
highly desirable. 

12. Some factories emploving voung people allow 
thirty minutes’ off-time every day, during which the 
young emplovees are suitably exercised under trained 


teachers. This action is worthy of wide imitation. 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN NEW 


ZEALAND.} 


Ow1ne to the extraordinary conditions and problems 
created by the war, I have felt it necessary to place 
before Parliament a memorandum in addition to the 
Education Department's report setting forth certain 
views relating to educational matters. 

I am convinced that the education and training of 
the present and immediately following generations 
constitute the greatest reconstructive agencies at our 
disposal for the repair and reorganisation of national 
life after the present destructive upheaval. The prin- 
ciples of educational progress on which I hope to base 
the successive practicable reforms in educational pro- 
cedure which may contribute to the reconstruction 
referred to are therefore presented in verv general out- 
line. The goal cannot be reached at a bound, but I 
am certain that we need now to make a kind of educa- 
tional stocktaking and to give some perspective to 
educational effort, so that the people of the Dominion, 
on whose cordial support so much depends, will be 
able to follow and encourage each movement towards 
a thoroughly reconstructive national policv. It is also 
my desire to enlist the closest attention and earnest 
co-operation of the members of the Legislature in the 
future possibilities of education, the progress of which 
is so closely interwoven with that of the Dominion. 

EDUCATION AND THE War.—The present war has 
severely tested our various national resources, reveal- 
ing our strength and our weakness, but after-war 
problems will test our ability to profit by the lessons 
of the war. Education, being one of the most impor- 
tant inspiring principles, and at the same time the 
direct reflection of national life, finds itself in a special 
measure assessed bv the great national test. What- 
ever defects have been revealed, we find our tvpe of 
manhood and womanhood vindicated and our position 
as a people justitied by the extraordinary response of 
a free people to the call for national service. Our 
educational system in New Zealand may justly claim a 
great share in the honour of sending forth thousands 


1 From a Memorandum by the New Zealand Minister of Education, Mr. 
. A. Hanan, dealing with some phases of educational progress and review- 
ing existing conditions in the light of national requirements. 
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of our former pupils as volunteers in the great cause. 
Moreover, one of our training-college principals, four 
inspectors, and more than four hundred teachers have 
enlisted with the boys trained under them directly or 
indirectly in our schools. 

Our educational svstem must lead the way in a 
keener sense of national co-ordination and efficiency, 
in a readiness to abandon useless forms and practices, 
in a demand for a higher standard of work and of 
life; in short, in an application of the simple axioms 
that “A straight line is the shortest distance between 
two points,’ and “The whole is greater than its 
part.” 

REaLities.—All educational effort must in future be 
devoted to dealing with realities as contrasted with 
abstractions, formalisms, and _ pedantic studies. 
Modern kindergarten and Montessori methods at the 
one end, and the reformed methods of teaching such 
subjects as practical applied science and economics at 
the other, condemn a great deal of what lies between 
as mere beating of air. All education must concern 
itself with actualities and activities of life, and (in pro- 
portion to its advanced nature) must increasingly 
justify itself by what it does for the community. 

This is not. a utilitarian, materialistic standard. 
When a subject ceases to be studied for use it ceases 
to be of value for culture. Language is for the de- 
velopment and communication of thought and know- 
ledge; mathematics for calculation; science for power 
to use the forces of Nature as well as to understand 
them; vet thousands of secondary-school pupils are 
spending a fifth of their time at Latin, in which not 
ı per cent. of them can ever read, or think, or express 
themselves. They spend another fifth on mathematics, 
by which not 5 per cent. of them will ever calculate 
or reckon anything. They spend about a tenth of 
their time in a study of science, which in the form 
adopted in many cases does not widen their personal 
interest in Nature, nor enrich their lives, nor render 
them of any service to the world of industry about 
them. This does not deny that a small percentage of 
our secondary-school and university students do carry 
the study to as fruitful an issue as the present some- 
what academic instruction permits them. The fact 
remains that the great majority of the students re- 
ceiving the most expensive education we can provide 
spend under these three headings alone, as above indi- 
cated, about half of their time in what is for them 
mere futile pedantry and study of abstractions. 

MENTAL DISCIPLINE AND CULTURE.—The claim for 
such formal, abstract, unapplied study—that it pro- 
vides good mental discipline and culture transferable 
to other activities—is now fighting in the last ditch 
all the world over. Such production of chaff for a 
grain of wheat has as much justification as would 
the pounding of the earth with one’s fist for several 
hours a dav to develop muscle when that purpose, and 
a much greater, could be secured by getting a black- 
smith’s hammer and doing something. Surely if the 
proper methods of teaching are used and powers of 
thought developed, an even greater mental discipline 
and culture can be secured by studving real things 
in a practical manner. There is no real antithesis 
between culture and vocational study. That false dis- 
tinction is merely a relic of old class barriers and of 


an age when the best educated people were not ex- 
pected to be or to do anything outside a very limited 
sphere. 

TuE OLD ORDER CHANGETH.—It can be safely said 
that primary education with all its faults is more 
progressive, more in harmony with the best educa- 
tional thought and with the nature and powers of 
children, better organised, better controlled by inspec- 
tion, more valued, and more heartily supported bv 
public opinion than is higher education. The reason 
is that it is the type of education provided for the 
whole community, so that its universal needs and 
benefits constitute a claim for general concern and 
general study resulting in a fairly close realisation of 
its possibilities. 

The extension of free education from the primary 
school to the secondary school now places the same 
demands on the latter. It must meet the needs of 
the general community. Once upon a time secondary 
schools were for a privileged class irrespective of 
ability, and gave what was regarded as a provision 
for certain select professions. This has changed. We 
now provide that any pupil showing ability can enter 
a secondary school. Of more than ten thousand 
secondary-school pupils, about 85 per cent. are free- 
place pupils, and the State now pays nearly the whole 
cost of secondary education; even the so-called endow- 
ments consist almost entirely of grants of public lands. 
Not a tenth of these free pupils, and onlv a small 
proportion even of those who matriculate, intend to 
enter the university. Yet the old traditional studies 
and methods referred to under the heading of “ reali- 
ties” are imposed on all secondary schools because 
once upon a time they were merely university portals. 
We can surely keep that portal open for the few who 
need it without forcing all secondary-school pupils to 
traverse the same path. General secondary education 
and pre-university education cannot now be regarded 
as parallel. 

INCREASING DeEMANDS.—Secondary education must 
be kept free to all, and perhaps made compulsory 
for most, simply because even our best primary educa- 
tion relative to the multiplying requirements of our 
modern civic life, our national responsibilities, and 
even to the needs of our skilled industries, leaves a bov 
or girl as comparatively under-educated as did the 
dame’s school in relation to the needs of a generation 
or two ago. 

The former limitation of general education to the 
primary-school period, with the growing demands 
referred to, are largely the cause of the overcrowding 
in our primary syllabus to which public attention is so 
frequently directed. The growing consciousness of 
the complexity of life and a desire to cover all its 
phases kept up the cry that still another something was 
being left out, and the only general form of education 
—the primarv-school system—was considered to be, 
like the tramcar, never too full. Thus an apparent 
width of education was secured at the sacrifice of 
depth and thoroughness. It is intended to do all that 
is possible to secure simplification of the curriculum 
and concentration on essentials through the agency of 
a more discriminating and practically useful and help- 
ful style of inspection. 

Admitting that the old formal study was defective, 


there is no doubt that the pendulum has swung too 
far in the opposite direction, and that teaching often 
lacks the definiteness and exactitude that a truer 
recognition of principles would demand. 

SOLUTIONS.—The fact that the present traditional 
secondary school cannot in any adequate sense meet 
the needs of the majority of our free-place pupils does 
not prove that it is unnecessary to provide free second- 
arv education. Neither does the inability of the 
secondary-school course to interest and retain for any 
length of time pupils who show that the privilege 
should be restricted, any more than the unsuitability of 
secondarv-school studies and methods to the equipment 
of ex-primary-school pupils proves that the primary 
schools should be made to conform to the requirements 
of the high schools. 

The whole situation indicates that our secondary- 
school system should be adjusted to the new conditions, 
so that, while encouraging and providing for the 
small minority of university aspirants, the very large 
majority should not be unfairly sacrificed on the altar 
of university preparation. This means that primary 
and secondary education must be considered as a 
whole, since for an ever-increasing number of pupils 
it should form a continuous course, which will provide 
for all as adequately as primary education does now 
up to the old limit. 

The secondary-school question thus becomes the 
pivot of the whole education question. Its. proper 
solution would simplify the primary curriculum, leav- 
ing time for a more natural education on kindergarten 
principles up to the age of seven or eight vears, a 
more thorough attention to the broad essentials of 
general primary education, and the dovetailing of much 
of the present higher primary and lower secondary 
stages. 

The problem of general secondary education and the 
problem of university education must be kept quite 
distinct. It is the former that is the pressing problem 
of this generation, and it must be dealt with in and 
for itself. When we have laid the foundations of a 
general secondary-education system we shall realise 
both the reforms which our elementary schools require 
and the true value of a university education. But 
until such a system has been created all educational 
endeavour on other Jines would be more or less futile. 

Tyres OF SECONDARY EpucaTiox.—There are four 
types of secondary education which seem to be neces- 
sary to meet the new requirements :—(1) The univer- 
sity course leading to the skilled professions; (2) the 
general secondary or general vocational course on 
modern lines; (3) the continuation or special vocational 
course; (4) the country secondary course. 

The basis of selection of pupils for these courses 
should not necessarily be one of mere intellectual 
ability. Of course, only the really capable pupils 
should be allowed to take up the first course, and 
failure to realise expectations should mean a transfer 
to one of the other groups. Yet equally bright pupils 
should find full scope in any of the courses, and pupils 
in one course would not necessarily be of inferior 
calibre to those in any other. 

Further, a considerable portion of the course in all 
groups should be of much the same nature, because 
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all the pupils are to be future citizens and have certain 
common human possibilities and needs. English of a 
thoroughly literary type, history and civics of a char- 
acter calculated to give a sound basis for patriotism 
and desire to serve one’s country, practical geography, 
some form of applied science, and some form of 
manual work for all boys, with domestic education 
for all girls, must be adequately taught in all second- 
arv schools. ‘The diference would be largely in the 
material on which the instruction would be based, and 
the completeness to which the requirements of the 
course would permit the study to be carried. 

This initial general training cannot be dispensed 
with in a democracy where equal opportunities are 
claimed for all. There is no justification for giving 
the good start, the broad vision, to a few, and con- 
demning too many to a narrow, unenlightened exist- 
ence. Not all will fully profit by this opportunity ; 
but all have a right to it; and the opportunity should 
be held open for a reasonable length of time, even 
though there are those who seem slow in taking ad- 
vantage of it. The thing to do is not to take away 
the opportunity, but to open the eyes of those who are 
missing what they might have. 

(1) University Preparation Course.—Subject to such 
reforms as the university could be induced to make 
possible, course (1) would be the same as the present 
matriculation course, with a condition that such essen- 
tial subjects as English, writing, spelling, oral and 
written expression must be kept up and improved to a 
far greater extent than at present. I have found 
reason to complain of the sad neglect of these common 
though essential subjects in high schools. A more 
thorough type of secondary-school inspection will need 
to be instituted. 

(2) The General Secondary Course.—Latin would be 
left out. The foreign language taught should be con- 
versational French. There should be a thorough Eng- 
lish of a direct tvpe based on wide reading, also a 
course of mathematics, but only of a directly applied 
character—e.g. in connection with the economic and 
statistical side of geography and calculations in con- 
nection with science experiments. Among other sub- 
jects, science of a general type based on practical 
work related to industries and surrounding natural 
conditions should be a dominant feature. This course 
would provide for that 50 per cent. of our secondary- 
school pupils who would not choose a university 
course, or had not decided on a trade or calling, 
or were prepared to postpone special preparation 
for it. 

Further, pupils should not be driven into a course 
of study unsuited to their needs, merely to pass an 
examination necessary for entrance to the public ser- 
vice, the teaching profession, pharmacy, or other occu- 
pation. A pupil should, from any one of the above 
courses, be able to prepare for any of the qualifying 
examinations above mentioned. The matriculation: 
examination should be used only for qualifying for 
university entrance and closely kindred purposes. 

It is possible so to arrange affairs that each child 
mav have the benefit of the broad, general, or universal 
foundation before he finds it necessary to direct hrs 
energies into narrower channels. It has been freely 
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admitted that the State should make this possible by 
extra expenditure if necessary. It is simply, in this 
connection, a policy of self-defence. “A specialty 
founded upon ignorance” is a detriment to the 
specialist and a menace to the State. “A specialty 
founded upon knowledge "—upon breadth and rich- 
ness of experience—is a social asset, an insurance 
against narrowness and self-seeking. 

(3) The Continuation Course.—The continuation 
course would provide for pupils who go direct from 
primary schools to a definite trade or occupation, This 
course, with the evening classes for definite technical 
training, would represent all that is really technical 
education in the sense that it has a direct effect on 
industrial efficiency. The course should centre round 
the trade interest, but should also provide a continua- 
tion of general education. 

The end of all education is not merely the technic- 
ally competent workman, but the citizen of the State, 
who not only seeks to advance his own welfare through 
his work, but also consciously places his work at the 
service of the community. The essential of the con- 
tinuation school is, therefore, the attitude of regarding 
this stage of technical education as a means for mental 
and moral training. 

The idea is to give these youths a pleasure in re- 
ceiving instruction in their trade, and to make them 
good at their trade; not to educate them-out of their 
trade into a higher one, but to make them good in the 
trade thev are already engaged in, and good citizens. 
Employers would, of course, need to co-operate by 
granting the necessary facilities to their junior workers. 

(4) The Country Secondary Course.—In the country 
secondary course the curriculum should include the 
ordinary cardinal subjects of secondary instruction as 
specified in the general secondary course (2). The 
main difference would be in regird to the material 
on which the instruction would be based. 

Between a “ruralised’? secondary school and a 
secondary school of the ordinary type the difference 
should be one, not of aim, but of teaching material. 
They should both aim at furnishing their pupils with 
the general intellectual equipment (as distinct from 
specialised knowledge) which is needful if they are to 
pursue with interest and intelligence anv avocation, 
either in town or country, which they may be expected 
to follow. The rural bias to be given to the curri- 
culum is not intended to supply a course of work which 
will be useful only to intending farmers. On the 
contrary, it aims at making the curriculum really more 
suitable in many rural schools than one of the ordinary 
type, both for those who intend to pursue rural indus- 
tries and for the majority of those who do not. It 
would have a certain obvious appropriateness for the 
former class, but it should be capable also of supply- 
ing, in its own way, and with all the more effect 
because of its essentially practical character, a kind of 
education which would be valuable to the whole body 
of the pupils, whatever their subsequent occupations 
might be. 

It is important, and, indeed, vital, that the work in 
each subject should, so far as possible, be illustrated 
bv, and even based upon, the facts open to the pupils’ 
own observation; but this does not mean that the 
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attempt should be made to substitute illustrations from 
everyday life for the principles which they illustrate. 

Just because it draws its illustrations from the 
environment with which the pupils are in some degree 
familiar, and relies more on actual practice in the 
garden, the workshop, or the laboratory than on theo- 
retical instruction from books, it may be expected in 
proper hands to stimulate interest and encourage 
mental alertness. From this point of view, then, the 
test which should be applied to each portion of the 
detailed schemes of work is not whether it has an 
obvious vocational utilitv, but whether it has purpose 
and value as a part of a sound secondary education 
conducted on practical lines. 

Rrsponxsisitiry.—The extension of facilities for free 
secondary education seems to demand that all who 
accept these privileges shall make adequate use of 
them. Secondary education costs the State about three 
times as much per head as does primary education, yet 
attendance at the secondary school may be spasmodic 
and broken off at will. It seems only just that when 
a pupil accepts a free place he should come under 
some effective obligation to make a proper use of the 
cpportunities offered him and remain in attendance 
sufficiently long to derive substantial profit from the 
instruction. 

The greatest service that all secondary schools, apart 
from their special university classes, can render is to 
break down the present absurd preference for clerk- 
ships and so-called genteel occupations. These have 
come to be regarded as * genteel” because formerly 
they were the only occupations for genteel and edu- 
cated people. The far more skilful, scientific, manual 
and trade occupations of modern times would soon be 
equally “genteel,” if that be worth anything, if our 
secondary-school pupils saw the wisdom of investing 
their education and intelligence in our skilled occupa- 
tions, trades, and industries, where ample scope worthy 
of their advanced education would be found—nay, where 
it is demanded- if we are to make progress in industry 
and commerce. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION FOR A 
SECRETARIAL CAREER. 

THERE are some things which cannot be said too 
often, and Mr. C. E. Town, the assistant-secretaryv of 
the London Chamber of Commerce, said some of them 
in a recent lecture delivered to the Secretaries’ Asso- 
ciation. He drew a clear distinction between educa- 
tion and instruction. Schools and colleges are amply 
supplied with instructors, and a vast amount of in- 
struction is being given, but, for all that, there is, 
and has been for a considerable period, a lamentable 
deficiency in educators. The true educator is the 
broad scholar who has a personality denoting a strong 
will and a large nature, who has aptness for teach- 
ing, who is altruistic, warm-hearted, has the sym- 
pathetic touch, and possesses the magnetism of per- 
sonal attachment. 

Education in this country is not valued as it should 
be. There are some who begrudge the monev spent 
on it. Parsimony in education is among the falsest 
of economies. The education of our people must be 
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on liberal lines, aiming at real training and the forma- 
tion of character. Nevertheless, there is much useless 
extravagance in our educational system, and little short 
of criminal folly as it is, it calls for immediate atten- 
tion and careful consideration. What is needed is a 
complete system of national education. 

Commerce demands the most thorough education, 
the best brains to grasp it, skill to conduct it and to 
give effect to the principles upon which it is based. 
Commercial education is the only road to the attain- 
ment of a power which shall enable us to be masters 
of this art and science. 

Mr. Town then considered the personal qualities 
essential: thoroughness, method, tact, punctuality, 
regularity, initiative, sobriety, industry, confidence, 
courage, fair aealing, patience, good temper, 
hard work, and_ self-discipline, directed by prac- 
tical common sense. He compared the subjects 
of examination insisted upon by different bodies, and 
entered a plea for co-ordination of examinations. 
Secretaries are not merely intelligent shorthand typists. 
Neither experience nor academic acquirement is sufti- 
cient qualification in itself. A combination of the two 
is necessary. Secretaries classified according to the 
position they hold should possess the personal and 
educational qualifications suited to the particular 
requirements. of their position. Each requires a 
specialised knowledge of one or more of a variety of 
subjects, including company law, methods and 
machinery of business, book-keeping ona accountancy, 
banking and currency, commercial, company, and in- 
dustrial law. Mr. Town strongly advocated that only 
those fully qualified should be allowed to use the name 
of secretary. 

He concluded :—“ Varied have been the suggestions 
for the coming of the great commercial and industrial 
struggle which will inevitably take place, none of them 
more wise, more productive of the success desired than 
the insistence on the greater efficiency of every unit 
of our commercial and industrial army. We must 
without a moment’s delay mobilise, and, if possible, 
conscript, the brain-power of our people. But in what- 
ever kind of effort made there must be concerted 
action; pupils, parents, teachers, and emplovers must 
be of one purpose and in nercement on the means to 
achieve it.” 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS. 


SET SUBJECTS FOR JULY AND DECEMBER, 1918. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE :—Preliminary. — (a) St. 
Matthew i.-xiv.; or (for Jewish students) 2 Kings 
1.-xvil.; (b) 1 Samuel i.—xv. ; (c) the Church Catechism. 

Juntors.—(a) St. Matthew; or (for Jewish students) 
2 Kings; (b) 1 Samuel; or Old Testament History 
from the descent of Jacob into Egypt to the election 
of Saul; (c) the Acts of the Apostles xiii.-xxviii.; (d) 
the Church Cathechism, and the Order for Morning 
and Evening Prayer in the Book of Common Prayer. 

Sentors.—{a) St. Matthew; or (for Jewish students) 
2°Kings; (b) the Acts of the Apostles, xiii--xxviii. ; (c) 
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Offices for Communion, Baptism, and Confirmation 
in the Book of Common Prayer; questions will be set 
on the history of these portions of the Prayer Book; 
special attention should be paid to the Nicene Creed; 
(f) the Church Catechism and the Order for Morning 
and Evening Praver in the Book of Common Praver. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE.—Preliminary, 
—(c) Scott, ©“ Marmion,” cantos i. and vi.; (d) Lamb, 
‘Tales from Shakespeare”: “Tempest,” “As You Like 
It,” ‘Merchant of Venice,” “King Lear,” ‘ Twelfth 
Night,” “Hamlet.” 

Juniors.—(b) Shakespeare, 
Dream"; (c) Scott, “ Marmion,” omitting the Intro- 
ductions except that to canto i.; (d) Scott, t Wood- 
stock ”; (e) a paper of questions of a general, not a ` 
detailed, character on Stevenson, * Treasure Island,” 
and “A Book of English Poetry,” part i., pp. 124-169, 
ed. Woodward (Pitt Press). 

Seniors.— (a) shakespeare, “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream"; (b) Chaucer, © The Knightes Tale"; (c) G. 
Eliot, “ Romola "a (d) a paper of questions of a 
general, not a detailed, character on any three of the 
four following books :—Shakespeare, “King Lear”; 
Kinglake, “ Eothen”; Macaulay, “Essay on Tem- 
ple”; Tennyson, “The Marriage of Geraint,” 
~ Geraint and Enid,” t Gareth and Lynette ”; (e) Eng- 
lish literature from A.D. 1579. 

HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, ETC, :—Preliminary.—-Historyv 
of England. The paper will consist of three Sections 
on the periods (a) 1066 to 1485, (b) 1485 to 1688, (c) 
1688 to 1815 respectively. Candidates may, if thev 
wish, select questions from all three of the Sections, 
or may confine themselves to two or one of them. 

Geography. The British Isles; and general Geo- 
graphy. 

Juniors.—(a) History of England. The paper will 
consist of three Sections on the periods (a) 1060 to 
1485, (b) 1485 to 1688, (c) 1688 to 1832 respectively. 
Candidates mav, if they wish, select questions from all 
three of the Sections, or may confine themselves to 
two or one of them. (b) Outlines of the History of 
the British Empire from A.D. 1492 to A.D. 1784. (c) 
Outlines of Roman History from 133 B.C. to 44 B.C. 

(d) Geography. Outlines of Physical Geography, 
and the British Isles, with one of the following re- 
gions: (i) Europe, (ii) Asia, (iii) Australasia. 

Seniors.—(a) History of England. The paper will 
consist of three Sections on the periods (a) 55 B.C. to 
A.D. 1485, (b) 1485 to 1714, (c) 1714 to 1867 respec- 
tively. Candidates may, if they wish, select questions 
from all three of the Sections, or may ‘confine them- 
selves to two or one of them. (b) History of the 
British Empire from A.D. 1492 to A.D. 1784. (c) Out- 
lines of Modern European History A.D. 1815-18738, 
with questions on the most important events in the 
periods 1789-1814 and 1879-1910. (d) Roman History 
from 133 B.C. tO 44 B.C. 

(e) Geography. The Principles of Physical Geo- 
graphy and one of the following regions: (i) Europe 
(including the British Isles), (ii) Asia, (iii) Australasia. 

LATIN :—Preliminary.—G. M. Edwards, “ Horatius 
and other Stories” (Pitt Press). 

Junitors.—(a) Cæsar, ‘De 


“A Midsummer Night's 


Bello Gallico,” TV., 


t Samuel; (d) Philippians and 1 Peter; (e) Litany and + 20-36, V., 4-23; (b) Cæsar, * De Bello Gallico,” V., 
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25-58; (c) Virgil, “ ÆŒneid,” VIII., 1-368; (d) Virgil, 
" Eneid,” VIII., 369-731. Any two of these four to 
be taken. 

Seniors.—Cicero, ‘Pro Roscio Amerino “; or Livy, 
XXII., 1-531; Virgil, ‘Eneid,” VIIL.; or Horace, 
**Odes,”’ III. 

GREEK.—Juntiors : (a) Xenophon, “Anabasis,” V., 
1-4; (b) Xenophon, * Anabasis,” V., 5-8; (c) Scenes 
from the “Antigone ” (Clarendon Press), 1-367; (d) 
Scenes from the ‘‘Antigone’’ (Clarendon Press), 
368-711. Any two of these four to be taken. 

Seniors.—Vhucvdides, I., 24-87; or Plato, “Crito ” 
and “ Euthyphro ”; Sophocles, ‘* Antigone ” ; or Homer, 
“Iliad,” IX., X., 1-298. 

Music :—Seniors.—Parry’s “Studies of Great Com- 


osers,’’ chaps. 7, II, 12. 
1 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


Tue Education Reform Council has arranged meet- 
ings on January 3rd in connection with the Confer- 
ence of Educational Associations. At 10.15 a.m. Sir 
Alfred Keogh will preside at a discussion on ** Teach- 
ing and Learning,” in which Prof. Gilbert Murray, 
Prof. John Adams, Miss Robertson, and Mr. Nowell 
Smith will take part. At 3 p.m. Sir Henry Miers 
will take the chair, and Dr. Michael Sadler, Mr. 
A. C. Coffin, and others will speak on * Reforms in 
Educational Organisation.” 


THe annual general meeting of the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant-masters in Secondary Schools 
will be held at University College, Gower Street, 
W.C., on Wednesday, January 3rd. An address will be 
given by the Right Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, Dean of 
Manchester, on “Some Educational Lessons of the 
War,” and the following resolutions will be sub- 
mitted :—(1) That, in the opinion of this association, 
Greek should not be a compulsory subject for either 
the Responsions Examination of the University of 
Oxford, or the Previous Examination of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, or for the examinations which 
are accepted as equivalents by these universities. (2) 
That, as the primary need for the future of education 
is an adequate supply of well-qualified teachers of the 
right type, the first essentials of any reform in the 
existing educational system are :—(a) a national sala- 
ries system, on the lines of the I1.4.A:M. model salary 
scale, with an additional allowance for living expenses 
in the more expensive centres; (b) a national pension 
scheme; (c) security of tenure; (d) the establishment 
of a general system of transfer of teachers, so that, 
if necessary, a teacher may move from one school to 
another, without loss of position, salary, or pension 
rights. (3) That any scheme of educational reform 
should provide for the education of boys to the age 
of eighteen. (4) That educational contro] should be 
rendered more effective by grouping local educational 
authorities round universities as centres. 


THE eleventh annual general meeting of the His- 
torical Association will be held at University College, 
Gower Street, London, W.C., on Friday, January 
nth, and Saturday, January 13th, 1917. The annual 
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address will be given by Mr. A. L. Smith, master of 
Balliol College, Oxford, and the following resolutions, 
proposed by Mr. C. H. K. Marten and seconded by 
Miss R. R. Reid, will be discussed :—(1) The value 
of historical teaching consists only in part in the in- 
formation conveyed; it lies chiefly in the training of 
the pupils to discern through the details the main 
lines of historical development, and to understand 
something of the conditions—social, political, moral, 
intellectual, and economic—that have moulded the pre- 
sent. The study of history, moreover, provides valu- 
able training in accurate reasoning, in the formation 
of thoughtful judgment, and in the expression of the 
results in a clear end attractive form. Throughout 
the curriculum these aims should be kept in view by 
the teachers, due regard being paid to the stage the 
pupils have reached. (2) The study of history should 
be approached through that of the political community 
in which the pupils live. It should be treated in rela- 
tion to the history of the British Empire as a whole, 
the growth of which should form a more important 
part of the historical curriculum than it has done 
hitherto. The outlines of general history should be 
explained so as to make intelligible the development 
of civilisation and our relations with other peoples. 
It is advisable that in every grade of education— 
primary, secondary, and universitv—there should be 
an increased study of recent history, care being taken 
to deal with events in an impartial and sober spirit. 


IN a statement to a deputation from the Board of 
Scientific Societies on December ist Lord Crewe, 
speaking as President of the Board of Education, on 
the subject of technical instruction said that the pre- 
sent regulations under which technical schools receive 
public money, apart from university institutions, are 
not up to date. The Board of Education is going to 
discuss with the local authorities and governors of 
schools new draft regulations which it is hoped will 
simplify administration and stiffen instruction, The 


-Government has decided that special increases shall 


be made in the Estimates of the Board of Educa- 
tion to assist local authorities. A further point of 
special importance is to make improved arrangements 
for the training of technical teachers and for scholar- 
ships to carry on to the universities selected industrial 
students. 

THE Government has also decided to establish a 
separate Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search for Great Britain and Ireland, under the Lord 
President of the Council, with the President of the 
Board of Education as vice-president. Subject to the 
consent of Parliament, a large sum of money is to be 
placed at the disposal of the new department, to be 
used as a fund for the conduct of research. A Roval 
Charter has been granted to the official members of the 
Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, under the title “ Imperial Trust 
for the Encouragement of Scientific and Industrial 
Research,” with power to accept and dispose of funds, 
including sums voted by Parliament, in furtherance 
of the objects for which it has been established.  .\ 
substantial gift has been made already by two mem- 
bers of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers for 
research in mechanical engineering. 
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Tue Lords Commissioners of his Majestv’s Treasury 
have appointed a committee to consider and report 
upon the existing scheme of examination for Class I. 
of the Home Civil Service; to submit for the con- 
sideration of the Lords Commissioners a revised 
scheme such as they may judge to be best adapted for 
the selection of the type of officer required for that 
class of the Civil Service, and at the same time most 
advantageous to the higher education of this country ; 
and, in framing such a scheme, to take into account, 
so far as possible, the various other purposes which 
the scheme in question has hitherto served, and to 
consult the India Office, the Foreign Office, and the 
Colonial Office as to their requirements, in so far 
as they differ from those of the Home Civil Service. 
The committee will consist of Mr. Stanley Leathes, 
C.B., First Civil Service Commissioner (chairman); 
Sir Alfred Ewing, K.C.B., Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Edinburgh; Sir Henry A. Miers, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Manchester; Dr. 
H. A. L. Fisher, who has been appointed Minister for 
Education; and Prof. W. G. Adams, Gladstone Pro- 
fessor of Political Theory and Institutions in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. The secretary to the committee is 
Mr. D. B. Mair, Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, W. 


“We learn from the Times that the Cinemtograph 

Trade Council, having petitioned the National Council 
of Public Morals to institute an independent inquiry 
into the physical, social, educational, and moral influ- 
ences of the kinema, with special reference to young 
people, the National Council has decided to do so, 
and has invited the following, among others, to con- 
stitute the Commission :—The Bishop of Birmingham 
(president); Sir Edward W. Brabrook, C.B.; Mon- 
signor Canon W. F. Brown; Mr. T. P. O'Connor, 
M.P.; Mr. C. W. Crook, president, N.U.T.; Sir 
W. F. Barrett; Dr. Alfred Garvie, New College, Lon- 
don; Prof. H. Gollancz; Dr. C. W. Kimmins; Mr. 
W. G. King, secretary, Cinematcgraph Exhibitors’ 
Association; Sir John Kirk, director, Ragged School 
Union; Mr. Sidney Lamert, director and general 
manager, London Film Company, Ltd.; Rev. F. B. 
Mever; Mr. A. E. Newbould, chairman, Cinemato- 
graph Exhibitors’ Association; Dr. C. W. Saleebv; 
Dr. Mary Scharlieb’ Rev. Carey Bonner, secretarv, 
Sunday School Union; Mrs. Burgwin; and Rev. J. 
Marchant (secretary), The Commission is (1) to 
consider the present position and future develop- 
ment of the cinematograph, with special reference to 
its social and educational value and possibilities; (2) 
to investigate the nature and extent of the complaints 
which have been made against cinematograph exhibi- 
tions, and to consider conditions of Sunday ‘opening, 
etc.; (3) to publish the evidence taken, together with 
its findings and recommendations. The council would 
be obliged if persons or organisations who have any 
information likely to be of use in this inquiry, or who 
desire to appear as witnesses, would communicate 
with the Rev. J. Marchant, Cinematograph Com- 
mission, National Council of Public Morals, 42, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 


THE General Medical Council has adopted bv a 
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Majority the proposal to make Latin optional in the 
medical higher preliminary examination. The Educa- 
tion Committee of the council, in a report on the 
compulsory inclusion of Latin in the medical pre- 
liminary examination, expressed the view that the 
question as to the place of Latin might with advan- 
tage be discussed. The committee expressed the 
opinion that the possession by a student of the senior 
leaving examination certificate or its equivalent, or a 
matriculation certificate of the universities, affords 
ample evidence that all the objects of the council in 
prescribing a preliminary examination in general 
knowledge are fully realised. It recommended the 
council to accept this certificate without further pro- 
viso than that it should embrace at least four subjects, 
including English and mathematics, the two or more 
additional subjects to be chosen from among the prin- 
cipal parts of the school curriculum. A proposal to 
make Latin optional in the preliminary examination 
of candidates for admission to the medical curriculum 
belonging to the junior class was referred back. 


THE annual meetings of the Geographical Associa- 
tion will be held on Friday, January 5th, and Satur- 
dav, January 6th, 1917, at the London Day Trainiig 
College, Southampton Row, W.C. After the presi- 
dential address, there will be a discussion on the 
value of modelling in the early teaching of geography, 
to be opened by Miss N. Catty. Prof. H. J. Fleure 
will give a lecture on regions in human geography, 
with special reference to Europe, and a discussion on 
the resolutions drawn up by five associations (now the 
Council of Humanistic Studies) will be opened by 
Mr. H. J. Mackinder. On January oth there will be 
a joint meeting of the Geographical and Mathematical 
Associations to discuss the teaching of map projec- 
tions; the discussion will be opened by Prof. T. P. 
Nunn. 


Ix his presidential address to the London Teachers’ 
Association on ‘Some Educational Reforms,” Mr. 
F. E. Wolstenholme made an earnest plea for the 
recognition of teaching as a profession. The first 
great reform must be the appreciation by the people 
of England of the value of all knowledge—humanistic, 
scientific, and technical. They must be shown 
unmistakably that those who devote their lives to the 
education of the voung, whether in primary or second- 
ary school, in college or university, are performing 
work of prime national importance. Recent economies 
in education indicate that the authorities are more 
nearly concerned with the reduction of expenditure 
than with the welfare of education. This tends to 
belittle the teacher, and should cease. Let there be a 
“Faculty of Teaching,” and let the training of all 
entrants to the profession be of university standard. 
The status of the teacher will then be raised, and the 
people will think that education is worth having. The 
next step will be the unification of the schools; advi- 
sory councils should advise local authorities to estab- 
lish junior or primary schools and senior or secondary 
schools to carry all children to the age of sixteen fy 
a system of free education. Finally, science, technical, 
and commercial schools should be established as part- 
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time day schools for the further education of the 
adolescents. Such a scheme, suited to each locality, 
means a tremendous economy as compared with the 
overlapping extravagance of present arrangements. 


Tug London County Council’s special classes for 
the training of educated women to fill temporary posts 
in Government, insurance, and railway offices, and in 
banks have recently terminated. In addition to three 
weeks’ courses which served as an introduction to 
clerical occupations, ten weeks’ courses were provided 
for shorthand-typists. Intending students were inter- 
viewed at the Education Office, and unless their general 
education was satisfactory were referred to employ- 
ment exchanges or to the courses for munition workers. 
Many applications were received from Ireland and the 
provinces, and these were referred to the local educa- 
tion authorities. From various causes the quality of 
the applicants declined, but the work was distinctly 
serviceable during the early months of last year. The 
short courses lasted for fifteen hours a week, and the 
longer courses for thirty hours a week. More than 
1,700 students were admitted, of whom 1,200 passed 
the respective examinations. -The official records show 
that more than go per cent. of the successful students 
obtained employment, a good many of them in the 
council’s own offices. There were only seventy-two 
students admitted to the shorthand-tvpist courses. 


A PAPER recently read by Mr. F. V. Burridge, prin- 
cipal of the L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
at the Royal Academy, on ‘The Workshop in Educa- 
tion,” is published in Education for November 24th 
last. Our education, he urged, lacks character be- 
cause it is not an orderly developed whole arising from 
a national conception. There should be a reconsidera- 
tion of the essential elements of instruction to provide 
the means for the development of types of mind which 
cannot find adequate expression under existing curri- 
cula. Youth is, at present, being trained in trade 
schools, or in highly specialised departments of second- 
ary schools, and the training may degenerate into the 
antithesis of education. There is no widespread enthu- 
siasm for education, because it makes no appeal to 
the imagination; it is a task. The most numerous 
workers in the country are the producers. Workman- 
ship as science is accepted, but art is generally under- 
stood to be a thing apart, a decorative and purchasable 
luxury. Yet art must be recognised as a necessity to 
give us a truer appreciation and use of our country 
and of ourselves. Such a recognition of art means 
exact thinking, quality, workmanship. Fundament- 
ally drawing and workmanship must be treated as 
essentials throughout any properly organised scheme 
of national education. 


THE co-optation of secondary-school teachers upon 
educational bodies is the subject of a report in the 
A.M.A. Circular for November. In Bedfordshire, 
Hampshire, and West Sussex there are advisory com- 
mittees, which contain representatives of secondary 
schools; it is suggested that the method is not so 
satisfactory as the method of co-optation. The head- 
masters of secondary schools elect a secondarv-school 
representative for co-optation on the education author. 
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itv in Berkshire, Dorset, Essex, Northamptonshire, 
West Suffolk, Warwickshire, and Worcestershire. In 
Staffordshire there are two representatives selected 
by the County Council. In Cheshire, Derby- 
shire, Hertfordshire, Lancashire, Leicestershire, 
and Shropshire the representatives are variously 
selected. Only in three county boroughs—Bolton, 
Hastings, and Wigan—are there secondary-school re- 
presentatives co-opted on the education authoritv. The 
report suggests that the acting teacher makes a better 
representative than a teacher who has retired from 
practice, that a class-teacher is better than a head- 
teacher, and that, in those areas where there is no 
single body which includes all secondary-school 
teachers, the Teachers’ Registration Council should 
be asked to recommend a teacher for co-optation. 


THE annual report for tg15 of the chief medical 
officer of the Board of Education has been issued, and 
records, though not so fully as in normal times, the 
activities of the school medical service of the local 
education authorities in England and Wales, carried 
out under the general direction of the Board. The 
duty of this service, as laid down by Sir George New- 
man, is indeed a colossal one. From the six million 
children attending the primary schools it undertakes 
to select the ailing children, to make available the 
means of treatment, to provide the conditions of 
health and remove the conditions of ill-health for 
normal children, and to lav the foundations of a sound 
physique in childhood and vouth. The report reminds 
us of the startling fact that a quarter of a million 
children of school age are seriously crippled, invalided, 
or disabled, whilst not fewer than a million (one in 
every six) are so physically or mentally defective or 
diseased as to be unable to derive reasonable benefit 
from the education which the State provides. In each 
of the three age groups into which the children are 
divided—the entrants, the eight-year-olds, and the 
leavers—a heavy though varying bill of disease is 
presented. Looking backward, it is lamentable to 
think of the millions of children who have been sub- 
jected to compulsory * education” under these condi- 
tions. Looking forward, it is cheering to reflect that 
at last the facts are being brought to light, and are 
already to some extent being dealt with. 


A GIFT of £10,000 from Mr. Henry Laming to 
Queen’s College, Oxford, has enabled the provost and 
fellows to found four Laming scholarships at Queen’s 
College in Modern Languages. The scholarships are 
One 
scholarship is to be awarded annually after examina- 
tion, provided that a suitable candidate presents him- 
self, and will be tenable for two years in the first 
instance. The successful candidate must have been 
educated at Cheltenham for two years preceding the 
day of election or the date of his matriculation. The 
value of the scholarship is £100 per annum, and mav, 
in certain circumstances, be renewed. As a reserve 
fund grows up supplementary grants towards foreign 
residence, which is obligatory, may be made. It is 
hoped by this means to encourage boys to look for a 
Career either in the diplomatic service or in the con- 
sular service of the Crown, and in business abroad 
after a university course, 
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THE appearance of the ‘Cambridge University 
Calendar ” for 1916-17 may well be made the occasion 
for a note on its form. The Calendar was first: issued 
in 1796, and in accordance with the common tendency 
of such publications it gradually grew to an unhandy 
size. Owing to its unwieldy bulk in recent editions 
the authorities have decided to issue the historical 
matter in a separate book, the * Cambridge Historical 
Register.” The size of the Calendar has further been 
reduced by the omission of information about exam- 
inations, etc., which is contained in the useful * Stu- 
dents’ Handbook to the University and Colleges of 
Cambridge.” The part of the Calendar to which one 
naturally turns first is the special section dealing with 

the war as it has affected the University. From records 
revised up to May, 1916, it appears that about 12,000 
Cambridge men were on military service, of whom 
about 850 had been killed, 1,000 wounded, and 100 
reported as missing. As against 3,180 undergraduates in 
the Easter term of 1914, there were only 1,100 at the 
corresponding period of 1915, and only 7oo in 1916. 
The finances of the University and of the colleges are, 
of course, affected by the diminution in the number 
of students. The war section of the Calendar explains 
also the constitution and work of the War Committee, 
the Officers Training Corps, the School of Instruction, 
and the various emergency measures adopted bv the 
University in view of war conditions. 


THE Hampstead School of the King Alfred School 
Society and Mr. John Russell are the subjects of an 
appreciative study of a new ideal in education in the 
Christian Commonwealth for November 29th. Co- 
education is a cardinal principle of the school, which 
numbers ninety-eight day pupils. Mr. Russell finds 
greater difference in teachabilitv. between individuals 
than exists between girl and bov. School periods 
rarely exceed half an hour, but pupils who give good 
reasons are allowed to continue and complete a piece 
of work at which they are engaged, despite time-table 
limits. There are free periods when the child selects 
his own form of activity; a watchful guidance prevents 
this freedom from developing into an exclusive atten- 
tion to one subject. Initiative and independence are 
thoroughly encouraged. There are no prizes, no 
marks, no external examinations, and usually no 
home-work. There are also no ‘lines,’ ‘drill,’’ “ de- 
tention,” or corporal punishment; the child learns 
to govern himself. The pupils are trained to live in 
co-operative harmony as independent, self-governing, 
enterprising, understanding, public-spirited men and 


‘women. Much of the teaching is devoted to self- 
activity in workshop, laboratory, and plavground. 
The children learn various crafts and initiate 


their own games. Parents are encouraged to visit 
the school, and have complete liberty to come and go 
while the school is at work. 


THE enormous growth and the many-sided activities 
of Columbia University are discussed in the last annual 
report of President Butler. The most striking feature 
of the report is the statement that Columbia Univer- 
sity is under-capitalised to the extent of £6,000,000. 
President Butler shows that this large amount must 
be added to the resources of the University before the 
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trustees can solve the problems of education and public 
service that are pressing upon them. Among impor- 
tant needs is the project to develop industrial and 
engineering research and to articulate the work of 
the research laboratories with the requirements of the 
nation’s industries. To carry out the plan it is esti- 
mated that the sum of £1.200,000 is needed. Some 
idea of the task confronting the trustees can be 
gathered from the fact that to increase by £200 the 
salary of each professor now on the rolls of Columbia 
University would cost £67,000 annually, or the in- 
come on an endowment of about £51,400,000. The 
deficiency in the cost of maintaining the University 
for the current year is estimated at £18,530. 


Tue centenary number of the Free School Magazine, 
October, 1916, celebrates the anniversary of the foun- 
dation of the Penang Free School in 1815 or 1816, 
upon a site granted by the Hon. East India Company. 
In the early years those who could afford it paid one 
dollar a month; at the present time the boys pay 
either three dollars or two and a half dollars a month, 
and there are eighteen free places. The boys number 
about 850, of whom 82 per cent. are Chinese. The 
most famous headmaster was Mr. W. Hargreaves, 
who found the school in 1891 to be a second-rate 
elementary school, and left it in 1904 as one of the 
finest schools in the Straits Settlements. Probably the 
most notable alumnus of the school was Wu Lien Teh, 
who describes in the magazine his successful career at 
Cambridge, where his tutor was Sir Napier Shaw, at 
St. Mary's Hospital, the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Halle Universit, and the Pasteur Institute, 
all of which arose from his position as Queen’s Scholar 
of the school. This famous doctor finally determined 
to devote his energies to the alleviation of suffering 
in China, and is now chief of the Manchurian Plague 
Prevention Service, Harbin, where he has done notable 
work in conquering the plague. The school has a 
cadet corps and a scout troop, and the favourite game 
is football, frequently played without footgear. The 
house system is adopted for games, which include 
cricket, badminton, and sports. 


‘“PRESENT Tendencies in Teaching Elementary 
Science” forms the subject of a message to 
American teachers in the New York Educational Re- 
view for November. In 1893 Principal Eliot’s com- 
mittee of ten prescribed one vear’s work in science for 
American high schools. Recently it has been sug- 
gested that science work should occupy two years, and 
the writer, Mr. J. G. Coulter, suggests a scheme of 
real value. The boy on the threshold of secondary 
education is fresh from the great glimpse that geo- 
graphy gives of the physical world in which he lives. 
He is ready to go on from that point; he wants to 
understand his own place in the world. So the two- 
year course will show him life and its controls, its 
laws and its inescapable conditions, its fundamental 
needs and its wonderful possibilities. In the autumn 
term he is shown the setting of the stage for life, the 
great primitive and permanent controls of life, heat and 
light, gravitation, air, water, soil, and the dynamics 
of topography. Then in the spring term he turns to 
plants, their relations to soil and air and to the lives 
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of men. Animals are taken in the next term; Septem- 
ber, when insects abound, is the best month of all for 
the approach to animal studies. Man is reached in 
the last term of the course. His modern adjustments 
in keeping with ancient and continuing primal needs; 
the body as a fine instrument that works effectively 
despite the artificial conditions that civilisation imposes 
upon it—these subjects fittingly crown the course. 


“THe Professional School versus the College in the 
Training of Secondary Teachers ” is the title of an 
article in School and Society for October 28th, in which 
the writer takes the opposite view to that which has 
become fashionable of late in England. The trainer 
of teachers finds, as a matter of experience, that it is 
a great advantage to have the pedagogical courses 
run parallel with the academic courses in the training 
of teachers. The most serious problems of secondary- 
school teaching to-day in America are not those of 
scholarship; they are professional problems relating to 
discipline, to the use of community resources for school 
ends and school activities to meet community needs, 
and to other matters which can find no place in the 
college atmosphere of the academic type. .Mll the great 
educational reforms in secondary education in the 
United States during the past fifty vears have been 
effected in spite of the opposition of the colleges— 
sometimes of the most bitter kind. College antagon- 
ism is based upon a supposed loss of culture which 
follows the absorption in a training school, yet educa- 
tional philosophers have shown that culture does not 
inhere in any specific subject-matter, and that dis- 
cipline does not come through formal drill. The prin- 
ciples of education are surely equivalent to those of 
economics, and educational psychology of equal value 
with experimental or abnormal psychology from the 
point of view of student courses for training men and 
women. The writer is Mr. W. G. Chambers, of the 
School of Education, University of Pittsburgh. 


SCOTTISH. 

Tre School Board of Glasgow is responsible for a 
new departure in educational policy. Some vears ago 
it started an open-air school for defective children, and 
since then has built another two for this class of 
pupils. The working of these schools has proved so 
effective that the Board resolved to apply the same 
principle to a school for normal children, and recently 
a school of this type in Bernard Street, Calton, 
was opened. The new school accommodates 800 
pupils, and has been equipped in the most complete 
and modern fashion. By sliding doors, apertures, and 
other devices, the circulation of currents of fresh air 
is maintained continuously in the rooms. <A ‘‘ fresh- 
air |? school rather than an “open-air” school accu- 
rately describes its character, but even then it is a 
big advance on anything previously seen in this 
country. The school is intended for supplementary 
pupils above twelve years of age, and it is satisfactory 
to find the School Board limiting the accommodation 
to Soo. It is not easy to fix absolutely the limit of 
numbers for effective work in school, but most people 
will agree that 800 is above rather than below the maxi- 
mum possible. It is earnestly to be hoped that the 
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new departure marks the death of the “barrack ” 
school that has been popular for the past thirty vears. 
There is one scrious drawback to the working of the 
school. It is situated between two main arteries of 
heavy traffic, and it is difficult to see how work can 
be done with partitions open to the street in such a 
situation, 


Ar the annual meeting of the Classical Association 
of Scotland, Prof. Burnet, St. Andrews, was elected 
president, and delivered an address on the , present 
position of humanism. He predicted that they would 
see in the near future a classical renaissance. He 
pointed out that humanists were not on their defence, 
as they had a work to do which no one else could 
accomplish. Modern science was not the enemy, but 
the child, of humanism. When people attacked human- 
istic culture they were thinking, not of science, but 
of the application of science to industry. That they 
had failed in this department as compared with their 
greatest rivals there was no doubt, but the fault lay 
with the business men who had failed to utilise the 
service of science to the fullest extent. The universi- 
ties prior to the war had been training more men of 
scientific ability than could be employed. The greatest 
necd of Europe after the war would be a revival of 
humanism, and he did not believe that their lost 
European civilisation could be restored in any other 
way than by a return to what was its source. The 
future of science itself depended on this, as there 
could be no place for science in a society organised 
on other than humane lines. 


Tue problem of juvenile delinquency has been again 
brought prominently before the public by the reports 
of investigations into the subject in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. In these centres there is ample evidence 
that there has been a serious increase in the number 
of juvenile crimes since the war began, and there is 
on the whole substantial agreement as to the causes 
of this. The root cause is held to be the relaxation 
of home discipline owing to so many fathers being on 
service. Something must also be allowed to the mar- 
tial spirit, an excess of energy which can find no out- 
let save in mischief or crime. The ice-cream shop and 
the kinema are also held in varying degree to be 
partly responsible. The usual deterrents, admonition 
and fines, have failed to make any impression, and the 
more frequent use of the birch-rod is very generally 
recommended, 


Tne School Boards’ Association held a special mect- 
ing to dispose of business arising out of the recent 
deputation to the Secretary for Scotland. The meet- 
ing, by a majority, approved of the principle of giving 
a war bonus to teachers, but refrained from affording 
any indication as to what the amount should bc. 
They also approved of raising the compulsory day- 
school age in Scotland from fourteen to fifteen, and 
urged the institution of part-time day continuation 
classes for all voung people between fifteen and 
eighteen vears of age. Such classes should be partly 
vocational and partly cultural. 


Ar a mecting of the Women’s Educational Union 
the proposals of the School Board of Glasgow in re- 
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gard to a war bonus fór teachers were strongly criti- 
cised. The sums granted (74 per cent. on salaries 
below £150 and 5 per cent. on salaries from 
L150 to £200) were held to be entirely in- 
adequate to meet the necessities of the case, but the 
severest criticism was rightly reserved for the pro- 
posal that all teachers with less than two years’ ser- 
vice should not participate in the bonus. More than 
300 teachers come under this category, and as these 
are the poorest paid and the least likely to have any 
reserve of savings, the injustice of the discrimination 
is obvious. It was resolved to ask the Board to re- 
ceive a deputation on the subject. 


AT a meeting of the Scottish Teachers’ War Relief 
Fund the following sums were allocated :—Teachers’ 
and Dependants’ Fund, £1,875; Y¥.M.C.A., £150; 
Scottish Red Cross, £100; Belgian Relief, £100; 
Scottish Women’s Hospital, £100; Rumanian Refu- 
sees, £100; Widows and Orphans of British Sailors, 
£30; various other funds, £100. The total sub- 
scriptions amount to £37,865. Up to date the fund 
has provided grants to the dependants of teachers who 
have fallen while on service to the amount of £370 
per annum. 

IRISH. 

DurING the past month two Parliamentary reports 
have been issued of the Intermediate Education Board 
for Ireland. The first is the annual report for the 
vear 1915, which should have appeared some months 
ago, but while it was being printed all the blocks were 
destroyed in April during the rebellion, and in conse- 
quence the printing had to be done over again. This 
report contains the usual summaries of the results of 
the intermediate examinations in June, 1915, the per- 
centages of passes and honours in the different sub- 
jects of examination, a statement of accounts, and the 
amount of the school grant made to each school. The 
number of students entered for the examinations was 
7,008 boys and 4,517 girls. The number examined 
was 6,392 boys and 4,088 girls. The percentage of 
those examined who passed was 61-2 for boys and 
64-2 for girls; the percentage for both boys and girls 
was 62-4. The number of students to whom exhibi- 
tions were awarded was 319, viz.: boys, 199; girls, 
120; and the number to whom prizes were awarded 
was 558, viz.: boys 402; girls, 156. In addition 
prizes were awarded for composition to sixty-three 
boys and sixty-four girls. 


Tue amount of the school grant paid to managers 
of schools on account of the examinations was 
£39,428, and the amount of the inspection grant was 
£8,026. The total intermediate grant to schools was 
therefore £47,454. The number of schools participat- 
ing in the grant in 1915 was 327. The amount of 
bonus paid for choirs and orchestras was £1,496, and 
a further sum of £49 was awarded as prizes at a 
special competition for choirs and orchestras. ‘The 
total income of the Board for 1915 was £584,286, the 
two chief items being local taxation account, £,46,567, 
and interest on securities, £34,948. Apart from the 
grants to schools the chief items of expenditure were : 
administration, £6,794: inspection, £5,138; examina- 
tions, £:13,675; and rewards, £6,532. - 
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Tue only other item of general interest in the report 
is a paragraph dealing with the Registration Council 
set up by the Lord Lieutenant. On this council the 
Intermediate Board has five members. Its first meet- 
ing was held on December 8th, 1915. Itis now under- 
stood that the Registration Council has completed its 
task of framing regulations for an Irish Register of 
Intermediate Teachers, and that they have been sub- 
mitted to his Excellency. 


Tue other report of the Intermediate Education 
Board for Ireland is issued under the Intermediate 
Education Act of 1914 as to the application of the 
teachers’ salaries grant in 1915. This is the second 
report of this kind, and it is interesting to compare 
it with last year's. The total number of intermediate 
schools is 347, and of intermediate pupils as defined 
by the rules of the teachers’ salaries grant 18,503, an 
average of fifty-three pupils per school. Of these, 225 
schools, with 12,742 pupils, were nder Roman Catho- 
lic management, an average of fifty-six pupils per 
school, and 122, with 5,761 pupils, were under non- 
Roman Catholic management, an average of forty- 
seven pupils per school. In the Roman Catholic 
schools the number of duly qualified lay teachers was 
125, an average of one for every 102 pupils, and in 
non-Roman Catholic schools the number was 273, an 
average of one for every twenty-one pupils. The total 
number of Roman Catholic lay teachers was 459, and 
of non-Roman Catholic lay teachers 688, making a 
total of 1,147 lay teachers altogether. The difference 
in the number cf Roman Catholic and non-Roman 
Catholic lay teachers is accounted for by the large 
number of Roman Catholic clerical teachers. It is 
very interesting to note that the total of qualified 
Roman Catholic Jay teachers rose from 46 in 1914 to 
125 in 1915, and of non-Roman Catholic lay teachers 
from 237 to 273. The highest salaries paid to a 
Roman Catholic lay assistant teacher were £160 non- 
resident and £150 resident. Among the Protestant 
assistant-masters were a few receiving more than 
£300, and a fair number more than £200. 


Tne Classical Association of Ireland has arranged 
for this winter a course of four lectures on the Roman 
Empire; two of these were delivered in December, 
and the other two will be delivered in February and 
March. The first was by the Rev. Prof, H. Browne, 
of University College, Dublin, on “Hadrian and the 
Roman Wall”; the second by Dr. L. C. Purser, senior 
fellow of Trinity College, on “The Boundaries of the 
Roman Empire.” Mr. Alton will lecture on February 
28th on “Domitian and his Dalmatian Home,” and 
Prof. Semple, of University College, Dublin, on March 
14th, on “ Portraits of the Roman Emperors and their 
Wives.” 


AT the entrance examination of Queen's University, 
Belfast, this autumn, 184 new students gained admit- 
tance, and at the opening ceremony of the session the 
Vice-Chancellor directed attention to the remarkable 
growth of the medical school, especially in the number 
of women students. There are now no fewer 
seventy-eight women medical students 


than 
attending 
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Tue Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction will offer next summer a limited number of 
scholarships and of teacherships in training, tenable 
at the Roval College of Science, Dublin. The scholar- 
ships are valued at #50 per annum, with free instruc- 
tion, and the teacherships in training are worth 21s. 
per week for the session of forty weeks, with free 
instruction. The competition will be confined to 
mathematics, experimental science, and drawing, with 
a general qualifying examination. Three similar 
teacherships in training will be offered, tenable at the 
Metropolitan School of Art, Dublin, one limited to 
men and one to women. The examination will be 
confined to drawing, 

WELSH. 

Mr. Ruys Euas, Director of Edyeation for Merthyr, 
recently submitted a report to the Education Com- 
mittee on the subject of the influence of the kinema 
on school children; he attributed a certain share of 
the admitted increase in juvenile crime to the scenes 
exhibited, and remarked that the film was undoubtedly 
an excellent educational medium, but unless scrupu- 
lous care were exercised in the choice of pictures, the 
educational benefits that accrued were more than 
neutralised by the sight of undesirable pictures. 
This statement does not go nearly far enough as 
regards children, and applies in its present form 
equally to adults. To take a child to the kinema- 
house to see any, the most excellent, film whatever 
is not an educational proceeding at all. Unless the 
pupil is thoroughly prepared by a knowledge of both 
what he is to see and the order in which he is to see 
it, unless the sequence of events shown is sufficiently 
slow to enable it ta be grasped, and unless the film 
is shown at least three times, preferably with intervals 
in which what has been seen can be discussed and, if 
possible, noted in writing, the average child will derive 
little educational benefit from the ‘‘show."" More- 
over, there are those who hold that the flicker and 
other imperfections of even the best pictures have a 
disastrous effect on children’s eyesight, especially 
when, as usually happens in the case of class visits, 
they are put in the cheap places, too near the screen. 


THE interest shown in proposals for improving agri- 
cultural education in Wales shows no sign of abate- 
ment. Carnarvon and Monmouth have farm-schools ; 
a definite agricultural bias is called for in the inter- 
mediate schools in rural districts, some of which have 
already commenced promising experiments; most, if 
not all, of the counties have travelling teachers of 
dairy and agricultural subjects; and Abervstwyth and 
Bangor Colleges have important departments with 
experimental grounds. Resolutions were brought be- 
fore the Glamorgan Chamber of Agriculture at a 
recent meeting, calling for the establishment in the 
University of regular faculties of agricultural science, 
veterinary science, and forestry, with full provision 
for training in these subjects up to degree standard 
and for adequate research work. © 


TE triangular duel between Barry, Neath, and 
Porthcawl for the honour of the 1918 visit of the 
National Eisteddfod bids fair to reach a settlement at 
Jast. The Central Committee of the Gorsedd has 
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asked the local committees to accept its arbitration in 
the matter; Barry has acceded to this request, and it 
is probable that the other towns will follow suit. 


Mucu interest and a considerable amount of feefing 
have been aroused in the case of Mr. G. M. Grabner, 
senior master of Newport Intermediate School, whom 
the Education Committee recently decided to dismiss 
with six weeks’ notice, after leaving him at his post 
since the beginning of the war. Mr. Grabner was 
born in Saxony, but left Germany before coming of 
age, and studied for some years in France. He has 
been teaching in this country for thirty years, twenty 
of them in his present post; his loyalty to the 
country of his adoption is unquestioned, and he is 
undeniably acceptable both socially and professionally ; 
he married an Englishwoman, and his only son went 
out as a volunteer at the beginning of the war, and 
has been at the front ever since. The son, who was 
wounded, was recommended for the D.C.M., and was 
also recommended for a commission on the very day that 
his father appeared before the Education Committee. 
Mr. Grabner became a British subject in 1913. One 
objection to his continuing to hold his post was that in 
March of this vear he had given to his pupils a piece 
of dictation, evidently from a German source, setting 
forth a German view of the war and of German char- 
acter; it was, however, shown that the dictation was 
given to pupils who were preparing for the examina- 
tion of the Royal Society of Arts, and was taken from 
an examination paper set by that society. A public 
mecting was called by advertisement containing the 
words, *‘ It is better to be safe than sentimental; Max 
Grabner must go!” And the Education Committee 
confirmed the dismissal, but decided to pay Mr. 
Grabner a year’s salary. An attempt to reopen the 
question was defeated by a number of the members leav- 
ing the room en masse, so that there was no quorum. 


MILITARY TRAINING FOR SCHOOL 
CONTINGENTS. 

Elements of Military Education. By W. A. Brock- 
ington. xvi+363 pp.+plates x. (Longmans.) 4s. 6d. 
net. 

Tuis book is ‘“‘intended primarily for use in public 
and other secondary schools which have O.T.C. and 
cadet contingents otficered by schoolmasters,” and its 
purpose is to “indicate the primary features of mili- 
tary education, and the order in which they may be 
studied.” It opens with a short chapter on discipline, 
in Which classroom and military discipline and the 
help which the former may afford the latter are con- 
sidered; but “discipline is a habit,” and is continually 
kept in view in succeeding chapters. There follow 
next a short consideration of “the cadet curriculum,” 
and the division of the various stages of cadet instruc- 
tion between “indoor and outdoor work,” the former 
including also those “parts of military instruction 
which are ‘ school work’ pure and simple.” This last 
consists of English (military phraseology and vocabu- 
lary, reports, descriptive work, etc.), geography (mainly 
map reading and field sketching’), mechanics (theory of 
projectiles and elements of engineering), hygiene, mili- 
tary history, mathematics (mainly in connection with 
map work), physical training, perspective drawing, 
and handicraft. 

The outdoor work is treated in the third and last 
chapters, on drill and ‘‘ minor tactics” respectively, of 
which the former contains some drill ‘‘ detail " (whercin, 
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as a matter of fact, there are one or two small 
differences from the latest official drill manual), but 
also gives many very useful tips and suggestions; 
while the latter, on “minor tacties,” will certainly be 
the chapter of greatest interest to the majority of 


readers. It contains a great deal of valuable material 
for practical training in the field (including the 
‘Memoranda of Common Errors,” with which it 


closes, and which are quite too useful to need any 
apology), based to a considerable extent on the reports 
of the examinations for certificates A and B, the model 
of which is largely followed, and pointed with quota- 
tions from official military manuals and Haking’s 
“Company Training.” 

The indoor work is treated (i) as to the more strictly 
military, in chaps. iv. and v., on the training of the eve 
and use of the rifle, based largely on the musketry 
regulations, with the addition of some suggestions for 
practical work to maintain interest; (ii) as to the sub- 
jects “already included in the school curriculum,” in 
two chapters intended ‘to indicate only” the special 
line of teaching which will render them of greatest 
value for the secondary purpose of cadet instruction.” 
These contain a great deal more than any contingent 
as a whole could do, or even anv average boy, and 
parts, such as the chemistry of rifle fire and elemen- 
tary hygiene, general and military, are useful onlv 
for specialists, but, as covering the possible require- 
ments of any cadet, their inclusion in the book mav 
be of advantage, particularly in preparing a schedule 
of work for those bovs who at the present crisis have 
to spend a considerable number of hours weekly on 
military studies. 

Schoolmasters who are officers in their school con- 
tingents will find a great deal that is helpful and sug- 
gestive in this book. School work and conditions are 
continually kept in view, and a high standard is dc- 
manded from officer and cadet alike. Military pre- 
cision in the preliminaries of field work is maintained 
in their practical application, and at the same time 
initiative and common sense are kept well to the front. 
The suggestions for training are definite and clear, 
and though a few formal pl: ites on infantry forma- 
tions for protective detachments might have been ad- 
vantageously included, good and helpful ideas will be 
found on each of the various parts of O.T.C. training 
work, while the arrangement of the book and the 
complete table of contents make it easy to look up 
quickly any porcu ir pom: 


BOOKS FOR THE CHEMISTRY 
LESSON. 


(1) A Text-book of Elementary Chemistry. By 
F. M. Perkin and E. M. Jaggers. 384 pp. (Con- 
stable.) 3s. net. 

(2) A Junior Chemistry. By W. Willings. 280 pp. 


(Blackie.) 2s. 6d. 

(3) Chemistry for Rural Se hools. 
J. J. Griffith. 184 pp. (Blackie.) 

(4) Chemistry (Second Stage). By 
ry pp. (Longmans.) 2s. 6d. 

(3) A Laboratory Outline of Elementary Chemistry. 
By A, Smith. 152 pp. (Bell.) 2s. net. 

(6) Elementary Practical Chemistry. Part ii., 
Analvtical Chemistry, Qualitative and Quantitative. 
By F. Clowes and J. B. Coleman. xvi+255 pp. 
(Churchill.) 3s. 6d. net. 

(7) Analytical Chemistry. Based on the German text 
of F. P. Treadwell. Translated and revised by W. T. 
Hall. Vol. i.. Qualitative Analysis. 538 pp. (Chap- 
man and Hall.) 12s. 6d. net. 

(1) Tits little manual is based on the course fol- 
lowed in the chemical laboratory of the Borough Poly- 


By E. Jones and 
2s. 6d. net 
FP. Armitage. 
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technic both by adult and juvenile students. .\s this 
course Was found to rouse a keen interest in the sub- 
ject, the authors hope that it will find a wider sphere 
of usefulness in elementary chemical classes generally 
and as a handbook for private study. 

The elements and compounds: which are discussed 
in this book are: water, the air, chalk, carbon, its 
oxides and hydrides, nitrogen, chlorine and its hydride, 
sulphur and its compounds, phosphorus, and a: few 
metals. The descriptions are simple and lucid, and 
there are plenty of illustrative experiments, both quali- 
tative and quantitativ e, which can be performed by the 
student. There is an excellent ch: ipter at the end of 
the book on technical processes, dealing in a simple 


yet accurate way with oils, soap, glycerine, coal-gas 
and coal-tar, dves, perfumes, explosives, and iron. 


The authors will probably find their expectations of a 
wider usefulness for their course amply realised. 

(2) It is exceedingly difficult to fathom the reasons 
Which induce either author or publisher to produce 
such a book as this. It ploughs the same old furrows, 
and offers no novelty of treatment. It describes a 
course of experimental chemistry which is probably 
followed, more or less closely, in every secondary 
school which prepares its pupils for the Universities’ 
Junior Local Examinations. The author is somewhitt 
out of date in waving his iconoclastic sword at the 
dreadful habits which obtained twenty vears ago. He 
objects, for example, to the voung student worrving 
at too much theory; give him the elementary facts 
first, savs Mr. Willings, ‘Many teachers believe that 
a first course in chemistry should not deal with the 
atomic theory and its consequential equations, but 
should concern itself with an investigation of the com- 
position of bodies, their analysis and synthesis," is 
the truly encouraging statement in the preface, but 
the wily Mr. Willings, in his desire to be just to 
those benighted teachers who would add on to his 
statement the words, ‘and should prepare our pupils 
for the Junior Locals,” carefully packs the necessary 
consequential equations into a convenient appendix, 
together with a handy list of the names and formulze 
of the commoner compounds. 

(3) This excellent little manual provides a course of 
work which is designed to appeal to students in rural 
secondary schools and agricultural colleges, secing that 
it provides a knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of chemistry, a series of examples taken from the 
farm, the garden, and the dairy, and, finally, an 
elementary treatment of a range of important topics 
embracing the fixation of nitrogen, artificial manures, 
nutrition, and the composition of soils. The, authors 
justly claim that their course, deriving its illustrative 
matter from the everyday experience of the country 
student, is as capable of laving the foundations of a 
general chemical knowledge as is the more common 
method of utilising the arts and = industries. The 
authors should have every reason to believe that their 
manual will fill a long-felt want in the rural school. 

(4) This book is a second-vear text-book of a some- 
what novel design. It is a laboratory guide for bovs 
who are w orking, mainly individually, with a demon- 
strator’s guidance. The first half is concerned with 
experiments on the laws of combination, acidic and 
basic salts, acidimetry and alkalimetrv, composition and 
properties of water, the air, chlorine, nitrogen, 
sulphur, carbon, and lead. The experiments are care- 
fully set out, and are followed by questions which are 
to be answered in the laboratory notebook and are 
to be submitted to the master in charge. Onlv at 
intervals does the form work as a whole and revise 
that portion of its studies which is common to all. 
The second half of the book is an expanded glossary 
or dictionary, giving, for example, details of the taw 
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of multiples, molecular weight, nitrous oxide, nomen- 


clature, red lead, reduction, vapour pressure, and 
vinegar. Apparently there is no provision for lecture 


work of any kind at this stage, the author making 
use of his glossary, and probably individual discus- 


sions—an excellent method where the conditions 
permit. f 
(5) This is the laboratory companion to Prof. 


Smith’s ** Text-book of Elementary Chemistry,” and 
is intelligible only when used in connection with that 
work. From the point of view of most English 
teachers of chemistry, the book suffers from the extra- 
ordinary  comprehensiveness which characterises 
American junior courses. For example, experiment 23 
introduces the theory of ionisation, experiment 34 
deals with starch and sugars; later exercises are con- 
cerned with the analysis of baking-powder, hydrolysis, 
esters, Colloidal suspensions, food components, milk, 
flour, and molecular weight determinations by means 
of depression of freezing point and elevation of boiling 
point. 

The author specifically states that he has adapted 
this edition to the practice in British schools. 

(6) The mere fact that this well-known junior 
manual has reached its eighth edition proves, its popu- 
larity and usefulness. For many vears the same 
authors’ larger handbook has been in use in most 
college laboratories, and the majority of chemists have 
been brought up on it. It is sufficient to say that the 
present book is in every way worthy of the authors’ 
reputation. Jt comprises a complete school course 
of qualitative analysis, volumetric estimations, alka- 
limetry, acidimetry, use of dichromate and perman- 
ganate, iodine, silver, and thiocyanate solutions, to- 
gether with the elements of gravimetric work. A new 
section contains full directions for the preparation of 
a considerable number of important inorganic com- 
pounds. Altogether the work is to be heartily com- 
mended. 

(7) Prof. Treadwell, of Zürich, published in 1885, 
and later amplified in 1899, his text-book of analvtical 
chemistry, which became at once a classic, in that 
not only was there included a course of analysis of 
remarkable comprchensiveness, but also each element 
was treated with a degree of detail uncommon in a 
work of this kind. 

The translator has incorporated into the original 
text a considerable amount of new material. He has 
laid stress on the theoretical side of the subject, par- 
ticularly with regard to the application of the mass 
action law, the ionisation theory, and the theory of 
oxidation and reduction. Furthermore, he expresses 
his obligation to Noves'’s work on qualitative analvsis 
and ‘Falbot’s on quantitative analvsis. It will therefore 
be appreciated that this new edition of Treadwefl is 
a treatise in which the fundamental principles of 
analvsis are dealt with at considerable length. 

Part i. contains seventy-five pages devoted to these 
underlying ideas. It is, in short, the physical chem- 
istry of precipitation, oxidation, reduction, and indi- 
cators. This preliminary work is carried out most 
excellently, and will prove invaluable in connecting 
the student's lectures with experimental illustrations 
which he himself performs in his dailv laboratory 
work. Part ii. deals with the reactions of the cations, 
and separations are based on the properties of the 
members of each group. Part iii. similarly treats of 
the properties of the anions. Part iv. is svstematic, 
and is concerned with the full examination of elements, 
compounds, mixtures, alloys, and liquids. Part v. 
contains the reactions of the rarer metals. Together 
with its companion volume the new Treadwell will 
prove to be as popular and invaluable here as it has 
been abroad, 
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RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


History. 


The Foundation and Growth of the British Empire. 
By J. A. Williamson. = xii+290 pp. (Macmillan.) 
2s. 6d.—This lucid and well-constructed text-book pro- 
vides a sketch of the history of the British Empire 
from its beginnings in the Tudor period to the out- 
break of the present great war. It arranges the story 
conveniently and memorably under the four main 
headings :—(1) The age of experiments, 1485-1003; 
(2) The first age of peaceful expansion, 1003-1085; 
(3) The age of gain and loss by conquest, 1089-1815; 
(4) The second age of peaceful expansion, 1815-1914- 
Within the limits of these divisions the leading facts 
of Imperial history are clearly and attractively set 
forth. Each chapter is accompanied by a concise 
summary of contents, and by a table of leading dates. 
The book is illustrated by eleven black-and-white 
maps. It should prove to be a valuable aid to that 
study of the development of the Empire which is cer- 
tain to be stimulated by the crisis through which all 
the King’s dominions are now passing. 


Mediaeval and Modern Times. By J. H. Robinson. 
xii+777 pp. (Ginn.) 6s. 6d. net.—The sub-title of 
this work describes it astan introduction to the history 
of Western Europe from the dissolution of the Roman 
Empire to the opening of the Great War of 1914.” 
It is a revised and enlarged edition of a text-book 
written by the author fourteen vears ago; it also in- 
corporates large sections of the two-volumed ‘ Out- 
lines of European History" issued last year by Dr. 
Robinson in conjunction with Profs. Breasted and 
Beard. 

The Middle Ages are dismissed in twelve chapters, 
which occupy just one-third of the book. They treat 
the period topically rather than chronologically, em- 
phasising the main influences which went to the mould- 
ing of modern times. The story of the centuries sub- 
sequent to the Renaissance becomes increasingly full 
as it approaches the present day. The last chapter, 
entitled ‘Origin of the War of r914,”’ is of peculiar 
interest: it gives an impartial American opinion as to 
the causes which have plunged the Old World into the 
gigantic conflict now raging. 

Dr. Robinson writes with grace and lucidity, and 
his opinions carrv authority. The volume before us is 
rendered attractive by numerous illustrations, including 
a number of photographs reproduced by a remarkably 
effective lithographic process, There are no fewer than 
twenty-seven coloured mans, which serve to elucidate 
every period of the history. We can cordially com- 
mend this excellent summary. 


Bibliography of Political Theory. By A. J. Carlvle 
and G. P. Gooch. (Historical Association Leaflet 
No. 42.) 8 pp. (22 Russell Square, W.C.) Free to 
members of the association.—Dr. A. J. Carlyle, author 
of the standard history of medieval political 
ideas, contributes the section on works belonging to 
the period extending from the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era to the sixteenth centurv. Mr. G. P. Gooch, 
well known for his scholarly book on seventeenth- 
century democratic ideas, continues the survey to the 
present time. The bibliography should prove an in- 
valuable assistance to students of the development of 


political thought. 


The German Colonial Empire: its Beginning and 
Ending, Bv Paolo Giordani. Translated bv Mrs. 
G. W. Hamilton. xiv+156 pp. (Bell.) 2s. 6d. net. 
—The Italian original of this sketch of German colo- 
nial enterprise was written and published last vear 
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because its author felt that his countrymen had not 
realised “the eminently imperialistic character of this 
great war.” He wished to raise their thoughts above 
the local interests of Italia irredenta and fix them 
upon the world-issues involved in the conflict. Hence 
in a series of chapters he emphasises the development 
since 1871 of Germany’s ‘frantic need for expansion 
due to the spasmodic increment of her industries and 
to the great productivity of her people,” traces the 
course of her colonial activities, and shows how her 
still unsatisfied ambitions led her into aggressive war. 
Signor Giordani’s work, though brief, is of consider- 
able value to those who wish to understand the causes 
of the war, and it is full of interesting information 
to students of imperial matters. Its usefulness as a 
reference book is enhanced by the inclusion of a num- 
ber of statistical tables. The task of translation seems 
to have been skilfully executed. 


Geography. 

An Economic Geography of the British Empire. 
By C. B. Thurstan. 372+xiii pp. Maps, diagrams, 
and a statistical appendix. (Caiversig of London 
Press, Ltd.) 3s. 6d.—This book is a summary of the 
main geographical facts regarding the Empire, and 
aims at providing the ‘‘recapitulation from the point 
of view of the British Empire” demanded by the 
geography syllabus for London Matriculation. A 
short introductory part deals with the Empire as a 
whole, and then the constituent units of the Empire 
are treated seriatim in a self-contained fashion. Mr. 
Thurstan does not include Manchester as a great Eng- 
lish port; he accepts the ‘‘Central Asian furnace-flue ” 
hypothesis for the explanation of the south-west mon- 
soon; he suggests that the ‘tank ” system of irriga- 
tion in Madras is due to the British Government, and 
asserts that large quantities of beet-sugar are imported 
into India from Western and Central Europe, while 
he does not state what happens to the exports of sugar 
from Mauritius. The maps and diagrams are clear 
and useful, and the statistical appendix is not by any 
means ambitious. 


The New Regional Geographies. 1., The Americas. 
By L. Brooks. 22¢+xiii pp. Maps, diagrams, and 
illustrations. (University of London Press, Ltd.) 3s.— 
This book is intended for the first year of the four vears’ 
course in secondary schools. By design the emphasis 
of this early work is laid upon physical geography ; in 
the next two volumes the emphasis will be climatic 
and economic respectively. The results of this scheme 
are that the illustrations of physical facts are necessarily 
remote from the experience of British pupils, and that 
the United States, in which the economic aspect is 
probably of supreme importance, receives somewhat 
meagre treatment. The regional method adopted in 
the book shows at its best and worst in the final 
pages devoted to South America. The continent is 
treated as a whole under the heads of discovery, 
physical features, climate, natural vegetation, and 
natural regions, and then the final chapter provides 
a brief summary, roughly of a page each, for the 
countries of the continent. Useful exercises are ap- 
pended to each chapter. 


The World We Live In. Edited by Graeme Wil- 
liams. Vol, iii., pp. 465-695; maps and illustrations. 
(The Waverley Book Co.) 8s. 6d.—Nine of the 
thirteen articles in this volume are by Mr. R. J. 
Finch, who writes, in a vividly descriptive stvle, of 
the outstanding features which occur in British South 
Africa and the continent of North America. The sec- 
tion on Antarctica contains many of Mr. H. G. Pont- 
ing’s most beautiful photographs, now included for 
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the first time in any book. The magazine style of 
this book is maintained by the large illustrative dia- 
grams of a Rand gold-mine, a Kimberley diamond- 
mine, and the electrical control of the Panama Canal. 
In a work of this kind one expects that the illustra- 
tions should frequently be somewhat remote from the 
text, and this feature is strongly marked in the case 
of two maps of South Africa, “physical divisions 
and ‘“orography,” both of which also occur in Her- 
bertsons’ *‘ Senior Geography.” 


Nisbet’s Self-Help Geography Series. 
Isles. By H. R. Sweeting. 220 pp. Illustrations, 
some in colour; maps and diagrams.  (Nisbet.) 
—This book has a novel outlook, and the method of 
treatment presents pleasing possibilities. The reader 
is introduced first of all to man’s necessities, such as 
shelter, food, etc., and then he reads of the various 
ways in which man meets his needs. Under the con- 
ception ‘where men live’? he reads about hamlets, 
villages, and towns. Models and contour maps are 
described. Scotland allows a discussion of highland, 
upland and lowland, trade and manufactures. Freland 
introduces the effects of rainfall. Great Britain per- 
mits of a useful revision and summary of the preced- 
ing ideas. The book is decidedly worthy of inspection, 
if only on account of the freshness of its treatment. 
The contour maps would be better for a scale; some 
of the legends to the illustrations seem to be meaning- 
less; but the questions at the end of each chapter 
should prove of high value. 


The Oxford Geographies. 


The British 


The Senior Geography. 


By <A. J. Herbertson and F. D. Herbertson. 
Fourth edition, revised by O. J. R. Howarth. 
(Clarendon Press.) 2s. 6d.—Mr. Howarth is re- 
sponsible for two improvements in this well- 
known text-book. Some of the old maps have 
been removed in favour of maps of greater im- 


portance, while many of the other maps have been 
re-drawn and greatly improved. The introductory 
summary of “The Natural Regions of the World” 
has been amplified, although the student still has to 
apply this new knowledge to the matter of the subse- 


quent pages as an exercise in geographical deduction. 


Mathematics. 

Dynamics, Parti. By R. C. Fawdry. vilit 177 
ix pp. (Bell.) 3s.—In writing this companion volume 
to part i. of his “Statics,” the author has aimed at 
providing a course of reading and experimental work 
suitable for bovs who do not intend to specialise in 
mathematics. Limitations of time probably render it 
impossible to attempt to go beyond the application of 
the laws of motion to the rectilinear or uniform 
circular motion of a body under constant acceleration, 
but it seems a pity that boys should be deprived of 
even a glimpse of the application of dynamical prin- 
ciples to the motion of rigid bodies. There are many 
rotational problems of great interest which require 
for their solution no more mathematics than is 
assumed in this book, provided the moment of inertia 
is regarded as a quantity to be determined experi- 
mentallv in the same way as mass. However, within 
the limits which he has imposed upon himself Mr. 
Fawdry has performed his task with the sure touch 
of one who is familiar with all the difficulties which 
beginners in this subject experience. The only point 
on which we feel disinclined to agree with him is in 
connection with the dynamical measure of force. Fle 
has discarded the poundal while admitting the dvne. 
Seeing that these two forces are defined in a precisely 
similar manner, there does not seem to be any good 
ground for accepting the one while refusing the other. 
An inquisitive boy might well ask why the weight 
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of a gram is not taken as the unit of force in the 
metric system. 


Commercial Arithmetic and Accounts. By A. R. 
Palmer and J. Stephenson. Parts i. and ii. xiv+524+ 
cliv pp. (Bell.) 3s. 6d. net; with answers, 4s. net; also 


- separately, each part, 2s. ‘net; with answers, 2s. 6d. 


net.—Evervone recognises that our nation will in the 
immediate future have to face a severe and increasing 
competition in commerce, and it can only hope to 
maintain its position by ensuring that our business 
men are thoroughly equipped with all needful know- 
ledge. Catculation enters into all business transac- 
tions, and the changes and modifications in methods of 
calculation are so frequent and = subtle that only 
students who have a thorough grounding in funda- 
mental principles can cope with the exigencies that 
continually arise in modern mercantile transactions. 
The books before us aim at providing this necessary 
training, and an examination of them convinces us 
that the student who assimilates the information they 
contain may enter upon a commercial career with good 
hope of achieving success. There is much more than 
arithmetic in them, for the authors have been at great 
pains to collect trustworthy and recent data regarding 
our Colonies and Allies. The reproductions in colour 
of current commercial documents form a useful feature 
of the work. 


Science and Technology. 


Manuring for Higher Crop Production. By Dr. 
E. J. Russell. 69 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 
3s. net.—At first sight the cost would seem to be 
excessive for so small a book, but a perusal of its 
sixty-nine pages will show that the money has been 
well spent. Dr. Russell has produced a book for the 
hour, and has crammed into its pages a wealth of 
excellent advice which our farmers will do well to 
study diligently and to act upon without delay. 
Written for farmers, the language is direct, 
understood, and usually free from a sree! scien- 
tific terms, though strictly scientific. Chap. i. deals 
with the improvement of the soil, by tillage, by addi- 
tions of lime, by green manuring, and by war on 
weeds. Chap. ii. deals forcibly with the manure- 
heap, how to conserve its valuable constituents and 
to make the best use of them, how to store the dung, 
and how to supplement it with artificials. Chap. iti. 
gives a concise account of the various artificials, their 
uses, and how to purchase and combine them. 
Chap. iv. treats of how to increase the yield of the 
various arable land crops; and chap. v. deals with 
grassland from the point of view of hav and pasture. 
There is an index which makes reference easy. The 
book is effectively illustrated. 


Illustrations of the British Flora. 
Fitch, with additions by W. G. Smith. Fourth, re- 
vised, edition. xvi+338 pp. (Reeve.) 9s. net.—The 
majority of these wood-cuts—1,315 in number—first 


Drawn by W. H. 


appeared in the original illustrated edition of 
Bentham’s well-known “Handbook of the British 
Flora.” Though small, they show very clearly the 


“habit” of each plant, the characters of the leaves, 
and the general anpearance of the inflorescence and 
flower, together with certain details on a larger scale. 
Careful drawings, when used to supplement verbal 
descriptions, often give greater helo in the recognition 
of species than more pictorial illustrations, and the 
present collection is of proved value to students. This 
new edition contains a number of additional features 
which will increase its usefulness. The distinguish- 
ing characters of the various natural orders are quoted 
from Bentham’s handbook, and for the first time 
synonyms, the English name, and an indication of the 


easily: 
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colour of the flower are given below each engraving. 
It is a pity that the scale of the drawing has not been 
added as well. The book ought to be inthe reference 
library of every school. 


Religious Knowledge. 


Edited by A. B. Davidson 
Streane. (Cambridge Bible for Schools.) — Ixii+ 404 
pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 3s. 6d. net.—.A 
pathetic interest attaches to this latest volume of a 
most admirable series. Dr. Streane, who revised the 
earlier edition by Dr. Davidson, and adapted it to 
the Revised Version, died just after he had completed 
his modernised revision. The book will stand as a 
worthy memorial of two notable Biblical scholars. 
It is almost an impertinence to attempt adequate 
praise of work so sound, so painstaking, and on so 
high a level. The analyses and explanations will be 
attractive to the ordinary reader; the critical and re- 
constructional help of the notes will make it invalu- 
able to the serious student. It is one of the best 
and most notable additions to this set of commentaries 
in a sequence of revised editions, and its excellence 
and accuracy—so far as accuracy can be gauged in the 
case of a text so difficult and obscure—will guarantee its 
inclusion in the very small list of standard works on 
this imperfectly understood book. 


Ecsekiel. and A. W. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING NOVEMBER, 1916. 


(Compiled from information provided by the 
publishers.) 


Modern Languages. 


“ Black’s First German Book: Phonetic Transcrip- 
tion.” By L. H. Althaus. 72+vili pp. (Black.) 
Is, 6d. 

“A School Russian Grammar.” By E. G. Under- 
wood. (Blackie.) 2s. 6d. net. 

“A Progressive Russian Course." 
off. (Blackie.) 3s. 6d. net. 

“A Manual of French Composition for Universities 
and the Higher Classes of Schools.” By R. L. G. 
Ritchie and James M. Moore. Second impression. 
x +276 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) Reduction 
in price, 5s. net. 


By P. M. Smirn- 


“Second Russian Book.’ By Nevill Forbes. 333 
pp. (Clarendon Press.) 3s. ea net. 

“Russian Grammar.” By Nevill Forbes. Second 
edition. 276 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 6s. net. 

Gerstäcker : ‘Der Wilddieb.”” 198 pp. (Harrap.) 
Is. 8d. 

“* Exercises in Spanish Composition.” By Prof. 
S. M. Waxman. 108 pp. (Harrap.) ts. 6d. 

“Spanish Self-Taught (Thimm’s System)” By 


A. J. R. V. Garcia. (Entirely new book, rewritten.) 
152 pp. (Marlborough.) Cloth, 1s, 6d. net; wrapper, 
Is. net. 

“ Sinhalese Self-Taught.” 
remasinghe. (A new volume in the Self-Taught 
Series.) 120 pp. (Marlborough.) Cloth, 2s. bod. 


net; wrapper, 2s. net. 

“Chinese Self-Taught.” By Dr. J. Darrock. 
Second edition. 154 pp. (Marlborough.) Cloth, 5s. 
net; wrapper, 4s. net. 


j Rucci Self-Taught.” 


By Don M. de Z. Wick- 


By Capt. C. A. Thimm 
and J. Marshall. Fifth edition now ready, in Russian 


and Roman characters. 134 pp. (Marlborough.) 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; wrapper, 2s. net. 


English: Grammar, Composition, Literature. 
‘The Rudiments of Criticism: A General Study of 
Poetic Form, with Ilustrations from our own Poets.” 


4.0 
By E. A. Greening 
Pre ss.) 28. Od. net. 

“ English Dictation for Home Work.” By Hardress 
©’ Grady. so+vill pp. (Constable.) 1s. 4d. 


— SS i —— -M - SS — 


Lamborn. 192 pp. (Clarendon 


History. 


“The Battle of Jutland Bank.” By C. Sanford 
Terry. Second edition, 100 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 
Od. net, paper covers. l 

“The Year 1910 HMustrated. ” Edited by L. Grave- 
son, authors various. 220 pp. (Headley.) 3s. net. 

“Foundation and Growth of the British Empire.” 
By James A. Williamson. xii+290 pp. (Macmill in.) 
2s. od. 

Geography. 

“Sketch Maps Hlustrating Important Phases in the 
Great War, with Historical "Notes, August, 1914-May, 
1916. ” By P. R. Clauss. (Blackie.) 1s. net. 

' The Earliest Vovages Round the World, 1519- 
1617." By Philip F. Alexander. (Cambridge Travel 
Books.) xxiv+216 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 

s. net. 

: AL J. Herbertson and F. D. Herbertson : “Senior 
Geography.” Fourth edition, revised by O. J. R. 
Howarth. 364 pp. (Charen ndon Press.) 2s. 6d. 

e“ Graphic Geographies: The British Isles.” By 
B. C. Wallis. With four coloured orographical maps 
and twenty-four maps in black and white, forming a 
combined Atlas and Text-Book for Beginners. 32 pp- 
(Macmillan.) gd. 


Mathematics. 


“Differential and Integral Calculus.” By Dr. 


Clyde E. Love. xviii+ 344 pp. (Macmillan.) 9s. net. 
Science and Technology. 
“Mining Mathematics : Senior Course.” By S. N. 


Forrest. 324 pp. (Edward Arnold.) 5s. net. 
“Text-book of Elementary Chemistry.” By Dr. 
F. Mollwo Perkin and E. M. Jaggers. 384+viii pp. 
(Constable.) 3s. net. 
“Class Book of Chemistry.” Parts i.-iv. By G. C. 
Donington. xii +534 pp. Caia. ) 5s. 
‘Practical Experiments in Heat and Light.” Con- 
taining more than 120 typical experiments, for use in 
school laboratories, or a first year in technical colleges. 
By W. St. B. Griffith and P. T. Petrie. 230+ xxii pp. 
(Rivington.) One vol., 35. net; or in two parts: 
Heat,” 2s. net; ‘‘ Light,” 1s. 6d. net. 


Art. 
“The Cradle of Our Lord.” 


Pictures by Daphne 


Allen, verses by John Oxenham. 32 pp. (Headlev.) 
is. net. 
Pedagogy. 

“The Adult School Lesson Handbook.” By Adult 
School Lessons Committee. 176 pp. (Headley.) 
Paper, 6d.; cloth, 1s. net. 

“Educational Measurements.” By Dr. Daniel 
Starch. 202 pp. (Macmillan.) 5s. 6d. net. 

“ Mind Study for Beginners. “ By M. A. Wroc. 126 
pp. (National Socicty's Depository.) 1s. 6d. net. 


Miscellaneous. 
“Janus and Vesta: A Study of the World Crisis and 


After.” By Benchara Branford. 316 pp. (Chatto and 
Windus.) 6s. net. 
“The Industrial Outlook.’ Bv various writers, 


cdited by H. Sanderson Fuen 
Windus.) 3s. 6d. net. 
“The Food Garden.” 324 pp. 
(Headlev.) 6s. net. 
“Kev to ‘ Book-keeping for Commercial Classes." " 


400 pp. (Chatto and 


By Wim. F. Rowles. 
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Bv J. R. Barnes and Alexander Sharples. 46 pp. 
(Macmillan.) 1s. 6d. net 

“ Book-keeping and Commercial Practice.” Vol. i 
For first-vear students. By H.S. W a vili+ 


“8 pp. (Macmillan.) 1s. 6d. 

“The Wav of Love.” By S. Longman and H. Lee. 
205 pp. (National Society’s Depository.) Cloth, 2s. 
net; paper, 1s. 6d, net. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed in letlers which appear in 
these columns, As a rule, a letter criticising any 
article or review printed in Tute ScnooL WORLD 
will be submitted to the contributor before publica- 
tion, so that the criticism and reply may appear 
together. 

A Defect in Education. 


In the discussion on the shortcomings of education 
too little notice has thus far been taken of an alleged 
defect. It is often stated that before children go to 
school thev ask no end of questions; they are ob- 
servant, and want to know the w hy and the wherefore 
of everything they see; they take in all reasonable 
explanations. Yet after ten or more vears of school- 
ing they leave uninterested, without any desire to 
know, and without anv capacity to learn. If this is 
true, then the expenditure on education is not only 
Waste, but worse: it is doing practical harm. Here 
are some questions that teachers would do well to 
answer. 

To what extent is the general statement true? In 
the cases in which it is true, what is the reason? Is 
the change due to the attitude of parents or chil- 
dren, or is it due to the fact that teachers fail to 
interest their pupils because they talk a language 
“not understanded of” the pupils?’ Or is it the fault 
whose visits induce the teachers to 
give lessons rather than help the children to learn 
and work? Or is the cause to be found in the system 
which gives so much time to reading and learning, and 
So little time to doing? Does the time-table offer so 
many subjects that tne children have mental indiges- 
tion and a lasting distaste for more? Does the pre- 
sent-day teacher dole out with too liberal a hand pre- 
digested mental pabulum, and does he so cause the 
power of assimilation to atrophy ? 
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SIXPENCE. 


AN EDUCATED NATION! 
By Prof. Girpert Murray, LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A. 


HAT are some of the charges specially 
brought against our national system 
of education ? That we spend too much time on 
classics and on literature and that Germany 
beats us because she concentrates on science ? 
That charge is not at all true. It is the very 
reverse of the truth. Secondary education in 
Germany is far more classical than ours, and 
they have far more compulsory Greek and 
Latin. Just before the war, out of 400,000 boys 
receiving secondary education in Germany, 
240,000 were at schools where Latin is com- 
pulsory; 170,000 were at schools where the 
compulsion covered both Latin and Greek—a 
much larger number, if I am not mistaken, 
than all the boys who received secondary 
education at all in this country (68,000 in 
England and Wales in 1908 in State- 
recognised secondary schools). 

Again, in the Realschulen or purely modern 
schools of Germany, so far from physical 
science forming the main part of the curri- 
culum, it has allotted to it the following pro- 
portion of time: in the lowest forms two 
hours a week out of twenty-five, in the highest 
six hours out of thirty-one. 

No. The German secondary schools are, 
I believe, on the whole, much superior to ours; 


but it is not true that they give more time to. 


science. It is just the opposite. Our second- 
ary-school system has always had a marked 
bias towards physical science arising from 
the circumstances of its origin. It arose not 
from a real Act for providing secondary educa- 
tion, but from an expansion of the Technical 
Instruction Acts in 1889 and 1891. By a 
liberal interpretation of the phrase “technical 
instruction ” Government assistance was given 
to the whole field of mathematics and science 


1 From the presidential address delivered on January 2nd, 1917, to the 
Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland at the Fifth Annual Conference 
of Educational Associations held in the University of London. 
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and the commercial study of modern 
languages. And it is from this source that 
the municipal secondary schools arose. 

I do not wish to dwell too long on this point. 
But in my own belief the most profound fault 
in our educational system is that where we 
ought to organise our system and grade our 
teaching simply by standards of intellectual 
capacity, we really do so by distinctions of class. 
Our upper-class boys in the public schools and 
universities are overdosed with classics and 
literature, and often compelled to learn Greek 
whether they are intellectually fit for it or not; 
while all through the middle and poorer ranks 
of the community boys and girls are almost 
absolutely debarred from the possibility of 
studying the classics at all—shut out, that is, 
on the mere ground of social inferiority, from 
a form of education which many high educa- 
tional authorities in the country still regard as, 
for suitable temperaments and abilities, ab- 
solutely the best. These are two evils; I will 
not argue which is the worse; but both can be 
cured by the same remedy. Make it possible 
for all boys and girls, of all classes, to have 
the education for which they are intellectually 
suited. Allow the Oxford science-man_ to 
dispense with Greek if he wishes, and, at the 
same time, allow the Hellenically minded boy 
or girl in an average secondary school to have 
a fair chance of learning it. 

As to our alleged neglect of science I will say 
little, for I have no first-hand understanding 
of the problem. But I will suggest in passing 
that it is probably a case not of neglect, but of 
bad organisation or low standards. There is 
certainly an immense number of institutions 
all over the country for teaching natural 
science. But, in any case, I am sure that, if 
my scientific colleagues at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, or elsewhere, can indicate to us clas- 
sical scholars and men of letters any way in 
which we can co-operate with them to raise 
the whole standard of scientific teaching in 
the country, our services are most ungrudg- 
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ingly at their disposal. There is no quarrel 
between true science and the true pursuit of 
history or letters. We are all forces in one 
army with one common enemy—the spirit that 
secretly hates education itself, that does not 
care to know or to understand or to live a 
better life, that seeks only to advertise and to 
make profits. 

A third charge against us is that we neglect 
modern languages, and I fear that charge 1s 
intimately and rather disgracefully true. 
Many Englishmen are actually ashamed of 
speaking a foreign language, though, to do 
them justice, they seldom really commit the 
act which causes the shame. No doubt, nearly 
all educated Englishmen can read French, and 
perhaps most of them German also. But very 
few can speak them. And the ordinary com- 
mercial Englishman of the old school calmly 
takes for granted that it is not his business to 
learn the foreigner’s language, but rather the 
foreigner’s business to learn his. I remember 
once travelling in a large English trading- 
ship in the Mediterranean. The captain 
had been over twenty years at his work. 
He went regularly up and down among 
Greek and Italian ports, changing cargo. 
But in all the twenty years he had never 
thought fit to learn the rudiments of Italian 
or Greek. His method was, as soon as we 
came to port, to seize a big stick and grow 
very red in the face, and then, by pushing, 
swearing, and perspiring at every pore, to try 
to convey his meaning to a lot of Levantine 
dockers and stevedores, who grinned and 
wondered and obeyed and secretly pondered 
what a fool he was. There was an Austrian 
ship beside us at one port, where the captain 
was loading and unloading with perfect ease 
and ever so much quicker, simply because he 
spoke Greek. 

That incident made me feel a little ashamed. 
And so does the fact, now so commonly re- 
cognised that we scarcely think twice about it, 
that German officers habitually speak English, 
and the same is true of a great many German 
privates, while our men, both offhcers and 
privates, can very seldom speak more than a 
few halting words of German. They are 
educated, and we are not. In some other 
countries the contrast is even more striking. 
Last year I was in Norway and Sweden 
addressing a good many meetings in different 
university towns. I spoke in English, without 
an interpreter, and my audiences, sometimes 
running above a thousand, seemed to have no 
difħculty in following. Just imagine a Swede 
or a Norwegian standing up here and address- 
ing an audience in his own tongue ! 

Of course, this ignorance of foreign lan- 
guages is not altogether our fault. It is in 
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part due to the fact that our language is a 
great language. It is so widely spread that 
an Englishman can travel all round the world 
without needing any other. We are also such 
a great trading nation that other nations must 
needs learn our language in order to trade with 
us; and, lastly, ours is such a vast and vital 
literature that we can satisfy most of our 
literary curiosity without much reading of 
foreign books. Small nations must of neces- 
sity learn their neighbours’ languages; great 
nations are not equally forced. But I must 
say that it remains rather a disgrace and a 
clear sign of intellectual sloth if we allow the 
mere fact of our present bigness and wealth 
to induce us contentedly to acquiesce in being 
less educated than our neighbours. Our 
schools already spend a good deal of time on 
modern languages. It may well be that they 
ought to spend more. But I suspect the main 
vice lies in the quality of the work done rather 
than in its quantity. In any case, I am sure 
that we should use the time more seriously and 
with more concentrated purpose. 

That is what we must do throughout the 
whole field. Use our time better and take our 
intellectual work more seriously. The fact is 
that German boys and girls, and I think 
French boys and girls too, work a good deal 
harder than ours, and demand less pleasure 
and less amusement. These are disagreeable 
things to say, but I think it is our duty to face 
them. Our standard of pleasure and comfort 
and expenditure, at any rate in the richer 
classes, is probably the highest that has ever 
been known in the history of the world. It is 
not as a rule vicious pleasure; quite the con- 
trary, it is to a large extent in itself both 
healthy and innocent. But it simply occupies 
too large a place in life. I do not apply these 
criticisms to the working classes, for one very 
good reason: that it is not decent for a man 
with a couple of thousands a year to talk about 
plain living to men with thirty or forty shil- 
lings a week. But I suspect that the same 
spirit does, with modifications due to circum- 
stances, run through pretty well the whole 
nation—a spirit which demands that life shall 
be somehow loose and ‘easy-going, which 
refuses to take minute trouble over details, or 
to make the most of a few spare pennies of 
money or a few spare half-hours of time; a 
spirit, in particular, which loses both time and 
trouble, because it will not take the pains to 
think sharply and definitely before acting. 

We want this spirit changed; we want a 
better husbanding of our vital powers; we want 
also a number of concrete and definite educa- 
tional reforms. 

In the elementary schools we want above 
all things smaller classes. Some few years 


The 


ago the Board of Education gave notice that 
it would in future refuse grants to any 
school which had classes of more than sixty. 
More than sixty indeed! The notice did 
good for a time; but, alas! the war has 
knocked that notice on the head, like so many 
more important things, and the classes are 
now running up again to impossible figures. 
Even sixty is far, far too much for proper 
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elementary teaching. I know that some 
teachers say they like large classes. Those 
are teachers who enjoy lecturing rather 


than teaching, or who have developed some 
special technique for keeping a large class 
quiet. I can imagine a large class of children 
being rather fun for a certain rare type of 
teacher, like driving six horses abreast in a 
circus. But for most teachers and for all 
pupils I am sure it is entirely unfortunate. 
Little children need to be known personally 
and to be treated as separate individuals; the 
timid ones need to be encouraged, the quick 
and slapdash ones to be watched, those who 
have special tastes or gifts to be drawn out; 
it is not good for children to be treated like a 
public meeting. I think we should aim im- 
mediately at having no class larger than forty, 
and should remember in our hearts that that is 
a great deal too large. Of course, it will need 
money. It will need a great increase in the 
number of teachers and a certain amount of 
rebuilding where a school has not the proper 
number of rooms. But it is the first great step 
to be taken. 

The next thing that we want is better teach- 
ing. We want teachers with more real cul- 
ture behind them, who have not merely the 
minimum of knowledge necessary for setting 
the exercise and correcting the mistakes; they 
must have also that invaluable superfluity of 
knowledge which makes all the difference 
between an inspiring teacher and a dead 
teacher, which gives the particular lesson its 
due place and meaning, and sets doors open 
into a wider world. 

I do not know that elementary-school 
teachers are more unsatisfactory than many 
other classes of citizens—than stockbrokers, for 
example, or commercial travellers. But it is 
more important to the community that they 
should be good. We must attract better people 
into the profession, and make the good people 
who are already there more satisfied with their 
work. I do not say that things are very bad 
now. The education authorities are very good 
authorities. I believe a good teacher will 
generally find the inspector and the Board ap- 
preciative, and that an original teacher will 
seldom be unduly baulked in his experiments. 
But, in the first place, salaries should be 
higher. If only some of the money spent on 
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dead bricks and mortar had been spent on live 
teachers’ salaries! The conditions of life in 
school should be made less dull and repellent. 
Co-operation and social intercourse between 
teachers should be encouraged, and elementary- 
school teachers should be in every way en- 
couraged to feel that they belong to the same 
profession as public-school masters and univer- 
sity dons, and are engaged upon the same all- 
important national work. This isa principle for 
which the Teachers’ Guild has always stood, 
and which we should never forget to 
emphasise. 

I think something could be done by 
throwing our net wider and making more 
possible entrances to the profession of ele- 
mentary-school teacher. And I suspect that 
the bursary system, which has been tried 
on a generous scale, is not the best means 
of selecting good teachers. A bursary 
is apt to appeal to the sort of young man or 
woman who has no particular tastes or ambi- 
tions, but will be guided by the immediate 
offer of money down. What you want is to 
assure the clever young man or woman who 
has a taste for teaching that the teacher’s life 
will afford a position of decent comfort and 
dignity and scope for interesting work. And, 
lastly, it is no good trying by increased 
salaries or better conditions to bribe into the 
tea uae profession people who are merely 
on the look-out for the Best-paid job they can 
find. To be any real good to their country, 
teachers must have a love of teaching, a con- 
sciousness of their mission, a sense that they 
are giving to the children who will be Eng- 
land a generation hence the best that they 
have in them, and that they rejoice in the gift. 

On this matter I cannot generalise; but I 
know that after the disastrous war of 1870 in 
France, and after the great civil war in 
America, there were found men and women in 
abundance who threw themselves into the work 
of teaching with the spirit of missionaries, of 
faithful workers, who look for no reward ex- 
cept the glory of living and dying for their 
faith. 

There are various other national needs of 
which I might speak. We need in the upper 
classes of society a good deal more hard work 
and less play. e need in the secondary 
schools some large differentiation of teaching, 
more or less such as they have in Germany, 
so that both the scientific and the humanist 
needs of the country may be supplied. We 
need a further development of medical inspec- 
tion and care for health, but that we shall cer- 
tainly achieve, and are already achieving. We 
badly need more supervision and help for boys 
and girls after they have left school, partlv 
by continuation classes and partly by clubs. 
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We should see that all boys and girls, during 
those especially dangerous years in which they 
are just free from school and not yet entered 
fully into life, should have some society or 
club to which they still belong, and some 
“pastor or master” near at hand who can steer 
them out of their difhculties. I am inclined 
to look forward to a development in which 
continuation classes—in the day-time, of 
course, not merely at night, when the pupil is 
exhausted—should take care chiefly of the 
technical or vocational training, while the 
humane side, the culture of the mind and the 
imagination, should be left mostly to the clubs, 
for this simple reason: that you can teach 
a boy to mind a machine whether he likes it 
or not, but you can scarcely hope to teach him 
the meaning of poetry or art or music or 
e unless he comes to it of his free 
will. 

I could go on with a list of other improve- 
ments—about cleanliness and tidiness and the 
art of cookery and household economy and 
ventilation and the need for more baths in 
schools, etc. But I confess that while I make 
a list of these definite material improvements 
my heart sinks, because I feel that we may 
some day get ali these and be further off than 
we are now from the goal of an educated nation. 
How can L express it? Unless we are better 
men and women, at least unless we are trying 
with all our hearts to be better men and 
women, all these material treasures that we 
may pile up in our institutions are dross, and 
we know them to be dross. 


EDUCATION AND BUSINESS. 


By W. L. HIcHENs. 
Chairman of Messrs. Cammell Laird and Co., Ltd. 


i Y subject is “Education and Business” 

—a thorny and difficult subject, about 
which controversy will never cease to rage. 
It is, moreover, a question of the highest im- 
portance, for now, more than ever, do we 
realise the extent to which our national life is 
bound up with trade—the close relationship 
between the State and industry. The war has 


taught us that the merchant and the manufac- 


turer are vital links in the chain of our 
national defences, and that their work is just 
as much national service as the work of the 
soldier and the sailor. If this is true in war- 
time, it is equally true in times of peace. For 
the whole material fabric of our social organi- 
sation depends in the last resort on the produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth, and it is vital 
to the solution of our burning social problems 


1 Address delivered to the Incorporated Association of Headmasters at the 
Guildhall, City of London, on January gth, 1917. 
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that commerce and industry should be clearly 
recognised by those engaged in them as 
national services, involving large duties and 
serious responsibilities, not as appanages of 
the cold-blooded and soulless science of poli- 
tical economy. 

You will naturally expect that as a busi- 
ness man I should tell you how the edu- 
cational system of this country can be better 
adapted to the needs of industry, and, perhaps, 
be put on a more practical footing. For this 
is a time of national heart-searching; we are 
ready to admit our past shortcomings and to 
face far-reaching changes. It is the fashion to 
compare our system of education with that of 
the Germans, and to draw the conclusion that 
their system provides a far more useful and 
practical equipment for those entering the life 
of commerce. 

The cry is, therefore, for a more practical 
and useful scheme of education, and you will 
reasonably infer that I shall make suggestions 
to this end. I have no such suggestions to 
make, and I fear that at the end of my remarks 
you may regard what I have put forward as 
visionary and unbusinesslike. 

I want to make it clear at the outset that I 
cannot claim that my views represent those of 
the business world. Indeed, I do not know 
what the views of the business world are, for, 
as things are constituted to-dav, there are no 
means of ascertaining the collective opinion of 
the business world on any given subject. You 
get the views of an individual employer, who 
may, or may not, be representative of his class, 
Or you may get the views of any one trade on 
a restricted range of subjects through its trade 
association; but there is at the present time no 
organisation representing industry as a whole 
—no industrial Parliament, where these and 
similar questions can be discussed, and where 
the collective opinion of industry can be ascer- 
tained. This is a serious defect in organisa- 
tion, but a digression from my subject which I 
will not pursue. 

I think, perhaps, I can make my point of 
view clearest if I describe to vou briefly the 
type of recruit that we try to secure in our own 
business. 

A big industrial organisation, such as that 
with which I am connected, has, or should 
have, three main subdivisions. There is, first 
of all, the manufacturing branch—the work- 
shops where the articles are produced; then 
there is the commercial branch, where the 
sales are conducted and the accounts and 
Statistics kept; and, lastly, there is the labora- 
tory and research branch—a side of business 
which has been sadly neglected in this country. 
So that there are three main tvpes of activity 
open to young recruits in our business. They 
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may elect to take up the practical side of | motto “Safety first” hung round his neck. 


making things, which involves a knowledge 
of engineering and of the way to handle men; 
or they may prefer to deal with the distribu- 
tion of the manufactured article, which offers 
a wide and varied sphere of activity all over 
the world; or, if they are scientifically minded, 
they may find their vocation in the labora- 
tory. 

Now what determines us in the choice of our 
apprentices? I am dealing here, not with the 
rank and file, but with the better-educated 
apprentices, who expect to rise to positions of 
responsibility—those who have had the advan- 
tages of a secondary education, although it 
would be a great mistake to think that the 
higher posts are open only to those who have 
had a secondary education. Industry is far 
more democratic than is generally supposed, 
and merit is rightly recognised wherever it is 
found. 

I will deal first with our engineering appren- 
tices, whose future lies in the workshops. We 
prefer that they should come to us at the 
ages of sixteen and seventeen, and, if possible, 
after serving an apprenticeship in the shops 
and drawing-office, that they should then go to 
a university and take an engineering course. 
I often wonder why it is that the number of 
public-school boys who choose engineering as 
a profession is so small. We live in a 
mechanical age, and our material progress is 
more closely bound up with engineering than 
with any other profession. Are we to harness 
the great untrained forces of Nature to 
minister to our needs? It is to the engineer 
that we look. Do we wish to increase the out- 
put of wealth in the world and to raise the 
general standard of well-being? It is to im- 
proved mechanical devices, in the main, that 
we must look, for it is only by labour-saving 
machinery that we can gain the freedom from 
unremitting toil at which modern civilisation 
aims. And yet one finds that boys prefer the 
counting-house, or the Army, or the Civil 
Service. Why is this? Partly, I think, be- 
cause few scholarships are offered to boys to 
carry them through their period of apprentice- 
ship, and I would suggest that here is a useful 
field for the activities of those who interest 
themselves in educational endowments. But 
the main reason, I think, is that the engineer- 
ing career does not offer the same certainty as 
the others which I have mentioned. These are 
miserably paid, as a rule, but they offer a safe, 
though modest, competence, and during 
recent years boys have been taught to go for 
the safe thing. And yet there is nothing that 
saps the moral fibre of any boy—or, indeed, 
any nation—more effectually than that he 
should embark on the journey of life with the 


But this, again, is a digression. 

I return to the recruiting of our appren- 
tices. As in the case of the manufacturing 
branch, so on the commercial side we prefer 
that our recruits should come to us at the ages 
of sixteen and seventeen. We have recently, 
however, reserved a limited number of vacan- 
cies for university men. The research depart- 
ment should also, in the main, be recruited 
from university men. But there is this differ- 
ence, that, whereas the latter should have 
received a scientific training at the university, 
we require no specialised education in the case 
of university men joining the commercial side. 
You may have noticed that we prefer either 
comparatively young boys of sixteen or seven- 
teen or else young men who have finished their 
university career, and that there is no great 
scope for the boy of eighteen or nineteen who 
has spent two years longer at school. In prac- 
tice we find that the boy of eighteen or nine- 
teen has not acquired any special advantages 
by his two extra years at school which enable 
him to outstrip the boy who has started his 
business career earlier. I will not pause to 
inquire into the reason of this, but will merely 
suggest that the cause may be, not that the 
education of the older boys ought to be more 
highly specialised or “vocational,” but, on the 
contrary, that you tend, at these ages, to 
desert education for practical training, and 
achieve neither. The fact is that specialised 
education at school is of no practical value to 
us. There is ample time, after a boy has 
started on a business career, in which he can 
acquire all the technical knowledge that his 
brain is capable of assimilating, and it is the 
duty of every firm to see that its apprentices 
receive a proper training. It is also the duty 
of every manufacturing town to see that effi- 
cient technical schools and continuation 
classes are maintained. 

What we want to assure ourselves when we 
take a boy is that he has ability and moral 
strength of character, and I submit that the 
true function of education is to teach him how 
to learn and how to live—not how to make a 
living, which is a very different thing. We 
are interested naturally to know if a boy has 
an aptitude for languages or mathematics, or 
a mechanical turn of mind; but it is immate- 
rial to us whether he has acquired his apti- 
tude, say, for languages through learning 
Latin and Greek, or French and German. 
What is vital is that he should have a real 
understanding of the meaning of words and 
the framework of speech, for words, as 
Hobbes has said with great insight, ‘‘are the 
counters of fools, but the money of wise men.” 

They are, in fact, the foundation of sound 
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thinking and clear writing, whether on a busi- 
ness subject or anything else. What matters 
in the more advanced study of a language is 
that a boy should know enough of it to appre- 
ciate its beauty and to understand the writings 
of the great men who have used it, not that 
he should know enough to write a business 
letter or interview a customer. The educa- 
tional value is paramount, the vocational 
negligible. If, therefore, modern languages 
are taught because they will be useful in after 
life, while Latin and Greek are omitted from 
the curriculum because they have no practical 
use, although their educational value may be 
greater, you will be bartering away the boy’s 
rightful heritage of knowledge for a mess of 
pottage. 

Moreover, in considering the question of the 
best education for the future business man, 
one must not think only of his life in business. 
After all, a man’s whole life is not spent in 
the counting-house or the workshop, and even 
if it were true that education should qualify 
him in the technique of his future pro- 
fession, it would surely be no less important to 
teach him how to use his leisure hours and 
how to fulfil his duties as a citizen. Will his 
spare time be spent in idle frivolity? Or will 
he have some intellectual interests which 
brighten his life? Will he do his share 
towards moulding public opinion aright on 
the political questions of the day? Will his 
life be well-ordered and based on true know- 
ledge? Or will he fall a prey to what Plato 
calls “the shapelessness of life”? Will he 
“hesitate and falter life away—half-living a 
hundred different lives,” as another writer has 
put it, and cultivate the odAvmpaypocurn 
which is Plato’s antithesis to a just man’s 
mode of life? 

These are the things that really matter for 
him—and for his country; for it is not Words- 
worth’s Happy Warrior only 

who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought. 
Good and bad alike build upon the ground- 
work of their early education, and if the 
foundations are not well and truly laid in early 
youth, what hope is there for the superstruc- 
ture? 

How far does modern education teach a boy 
how to learn and how to live? If he is taught 
by precept and example that knowledge is not 
an end in itself, but just the mental equipment 
necessary to enable him to get rich quick, then 
his education is doomed to failure, for it is 
based on error. If he is crammed with dates 
and lists of kings, if he is taught 

How many notes a sackbut has, 
And whether shawms have strings, 
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in order that he may pass senseless examina- 
tions and win a safe competence for life in the 
Civil Service, his education has been a miser- 
able failure. If, on the other hand, he has 
learned why this man rose to eminence, why 
another with great opportunities ended in 
failure; if he is taught why one State achieved 
greatness while another declined and fell; if he 
understands something of the social and moral 
conditions of other countries and other times 
—or even if he has only been taught that 
these are the things to look out for in the read- 
ing of history—his education will bear fruit. 

I venture to think that the tendency of 
modern education is often in the wrong direc- 
tion—that too little attention is given to the 
foundations which lie buried out of sight 
below the ground, and too much to a showy 
superstructure. We pay too much heed to the 
parents who want an immediate return in kind 
on their money, and forget that education con- 
sists in tilling the ground and sowing the seed 
—forget, too, that the seed must grow of itself. 

There is another aspect of the question 
which seems to me interesting. No one, I 
think, can fail to notice the tendency to keep 
moral education apart from the rest of the 
curriculum. The former is confined almost 
entirely to the Sunday sermon in chapel, with 
possibly an occasional shy reference to the 
subject during Scripture lessons. The conse- 
quence is that a boy’s religious life and his 
ordinary everyday life are in two separate 
water-tight compartments, and this fatal 
doubleness of life—this duplicity—pursues 
him to the end of his days, producing that 
shapelessness of life which Plato regarded 
with so much horror. The code of honour 
that regulates his everyday life is derived, not 
from religious teaching, but from the cricket- 
field or the football-ground. Here he learns 
that he must not plav for his own hand, but 
for the sake of his side, and is taught the 
meaning of fair-plav. By analogy, he grows 
to understand that he must “play the game ” 
in the affairs of everyday life. But he is not 
taught that there is a “fair-work ” correspond- 
ing toa “fair-play ”—in fact, there is no such 
word as “‘fair-work ” in the English language. 
Games come in for their full share of criticism, 
and it is right that we should recognise what 
we owe to them. 

This system of water-tight compartments is 
due, in the main, I think, to the natural reserve 
of the English character. An Englishman's 
instinct is to conceal his deeper emotions; he 
goes through life with a mask on his face, and 
it is considered bad form, or a sign of weak- 
ness, to lift the veil. Perhaps, however, we 
carry it too far, and perhaps our water-tight 
compartment system has a heavy responsi- 
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bility to bear. Perhaps, too, we pay too little 
attention to what Kant calls “the eternal 
orientation of morality.” 

I am well aware that the kind of teaching on 
which I have tried to lay emphasis calls for 
the highest type of character in the teachers, 
and it may be that we are not always successful 
in attracting the right type of man into the 
profession. Indeed, it would be surprising if 
we were, for we do not recognise the import- 
ance of the profession as we should. For one 
thing, assistant-masters are abominably paid. 
Their average pay is, I believe, lessthan that 
of our workmen, and considerably less than 
that of our skilled mechanics. In fact, it is a 
sweated trade as much as any in the East End 
of London, and for the same reason—owing to 
the working of unrestricted competition. You 
under-cut one another in your business just as 
much as we do in ours—only you have no 
“boom ” years in which to adjust the balance; 
and I suggest that the remedy is the same for 
both of us—namely, a ring to ensure that the 
rights of those engaged in the business are 
recognised, and that the consumer does not 
benefit unfairly at the expense of the producer. 
Rings, rightly directed, fulfil an important 
function in controlling the industry of a 
country, as do trade-unions; and to harmonise 
the two is, perhaps, to solve the labour 
problem. The trouble is that there is a 
tendency for both types of organisation to 
abuse their strength, while the State, which 
should hold the balance between them, shows 
too little understanding of its proper function. 

If it is argued that the greater cost due to 
bigger salaries will put higher education 
beyond the reach of many, and that we shall 
discourage the very thing we want to promote, 
my answer is that we have no right to achieve 
this end at the expense of the teachers, and 
that other means must be found to overcome 
the difficulty—more generous benefactions, or, 
if necessary, State aid for scholarships. One 
thing is certain: we can never expect men to 
maintain their self-respect and to give us their 
best so long as we persistently underrate their 
value. 

It will be a lamentable thing for the 
country if its higher education is sterilised 
because the best type of man does not join 
the teaching profession. And I believe that 
after the war there will be a serious risk of 
this happening unless the problem is coura- 
geously tackled. For never has true educa- 
tion been more urgently needed than it is 
now, when we are face to face with the tre- 
mendous problems that war has brought in 
its train. Great forces have been let loose, 
and will not sett!e to rest again in the old 
familiar grooves. The transition from the 
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old order to the new will take many years, and 
the foundations of human character which it 
is your task to see well and truly laid will be 
severely shaken. 

A want of education, or—worse still—a 
misguided education, lies at the root of most 
of our troubles. Strong pressure is being 
brought to bear to commercialise cur educa- 
tion, to make it a paying proposition, to 
make it subservient to the God of Wealth, 
and thus to convert us into a money-making 
mob. Ruskin has said that ‘“‘ no nation can 
last that has made a mob of itself. Above all, 
a nation cannot last as a money-making mob. 
It cannot with impunity—it cannot with exist- 
ence—go on despising literature, despising 
science, despising art, despising Nature, 
despising compassion, and concentrating its 
soul on pence.” 

On which side are the forces of education 


| to be found? Or are they on the fence ? 


OUT-OF-SCHOOL JURISDICTION OF 
HEADMASTERS. 
By C. W. Kaye, M.A. 
Headmaster of Bedford Modern School; Headmaster- 
elect of St. Bees School, Cumberland. 
HE problem of the out-of-school juris- 
diction of headmasters is one of grow- 
ing importance. In the past it has no doubt 
sometimes involved difficulties in isolated 
cases, but in the present day the marked im- 
patience of discipline and control on one 
hand, and on the other the development of 
large schools, both secondary and elementary, 
tend to increase greatly the difficulties in- 
herent in the subject. “The generation of our 
fathers never saw light,’’ and was content with 
benighted elemental ideas of control and dis- 
cipline both parental and scholastic, not com- 
plicated by the problems created for us by 
trains and bicycles and motors and cinemato- 
raphs, so that while their difficulties were 
eae: the solution of them was simpler, and 
headmasters had not to fear appeals to the 
police-courts against infliction on their boys 
of the demoralising and inhuman punishment 
of the stick. 

We are told nowadays that corporal punish- 
ment is one of the few privileges left to the 
upper classes, and it seems to be one, if not 
the only one, for participation in which no 
agitation has at present been started among 
the less favoured; but in secondary schools 
of all classes, except a few privileged centres 
of sweetness and light, where corporal punish- 
ment is unknown, the stick is still the ultima 
ratio in the exercise of the headmaster’s juris- 
diction. To those of us headmasters of day- 
schools who were brought up in the public 
schools (if one mav venture to use this indefi- 


nite term), the fact that there were limits to 
the out-of-school jurisdiction of headmasters 
had (when we discovered it) the charm of 
novelty, and we have had to experiment on it 
according to our natures. In a boarding- 
school no question arose: the only limit of 
the headmaster’s jurisdiction was the train 
which took his boys away at the end of term, 
and one has rarely heard of any parent, never 
of any boy, bold enough to challenge it; but in 
the case ‘of day-schools it is altogether dif- 
ferent. 

The legal position of a headmaster with 
regard to his pupils out of school hours and 
off the school premises is one on which the 
writer is not able to express an opinion, but 
more than twenty years’ experience as a head- 
master has convinced him that in this matter, 
as in most others, the old proverb holds good : 
“One man may steal the horse, and another 
may not look over the hedge.” The headmaster 
really makes his own position in the matter, 
and if he is reasonable and just and firm 
(qualities not always found even in head- 
masters !), he is not likely to experience very 
much trouble, for the old dictum, “You will 
find your parents never reasonable,” is in the 
writer’s experience absolutely false. Unreason- 

able parents are few and far between, and with 
scarcely an exception even the most unreason- 
able can be brought to reason by reasonable 
treatment. 

The need for the exercise of a headmaster’s 
authority in out-of-school matters generally 
arises in connection with absence from school 
without permission, or smoking or mis- 
conduct on the railwavs on the part of 

‘train boys.’ The headmaster in an 
elementary school is as a rule a Gallio 
in these matters, and ‘‘cares for none 
of these things,’ owing, no doubt, to the 
legal difficulties rather than to any indifference 
in the matter; but here, as in the secondary 
schools, much depends on the individual, and 
the most forceful headmaster of an ele- 
mentary school whom the writer has known, a 
man of real character and much vigour, would 
assert himself in such matters in a way which 
would have made more timid men fearful of 
the consequences. In days when the teachers 
have to combine for the protection of their 
interests and themselves, and to support a 
regular legal department to undertake their 
defence in police-courts, to which thev are 
liable to be summoned even for enforcing dis- 
cipline in school hours, it is natural that the 
head teachers should shrink from undertaking 
the responsibility of the discipline of their 
children out of school. 

In the case of Bedford, which has a larger 
percentage of children in secondary schools 
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than any other place in the country, and in 
which, therefore, as the pupils are mainly day 
pupils and not boarders, the question of the 
jurisdiction of a headmaster out of school is 
of the greatest importance, the scheme govern- 
ing the Harpur Trust lays down that “the 
headmaster shall, subject to such regulations 
as may be made by the governors, have 
authority over all scholars [of his school] both 
in and out of school during the school terms,” 
but whether this is common form or not the 
writer does not know. It clearly gives the 
widest possible jurisdiction to the headmaster, 
limited only by such restrictions (if any) 
as the governing body may impose; but, 
like all such legal rights, it is liable 
to be tested in the courts by any parent 
who feels aggrieved, and the mere legal 
right would be quite useless unless it 
were backed up by the confidence and consent 
of the general body of parents. The parent 
has, in the case of children attending secondary 
schools, the powerful protection afforded by 
the fact that he is not bound to send them 
to any particular school, as is the case 
for parents of children attending elementary 
schools, and as a school without scholars is, 
in these bad days of capitation fees, of little 
value, any action of a headmaster which is 
likely to empty his school is in the nature of 
things improbable. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these 
reflections is obvious—that the real basis of 
our jurisdiction is moral and not legal, and 
that it rests with the headmaster to set the 
standard and to keep his boys up to it. The 
task must be much more difficult in new 
schools of the type of municipal or county 
council secondary schools than in older 
schools in which custom and tradition are 
firmly established, though custom sometimes 
brings its own difficulties. Arnold’s difficulty 
at Rugby in dealing with the bad old 
custom of Rugby boys drawing the linch- 
pins of the farmers’ carts is recorded 
in the pages of ‘‘Tom Brown’s School- 
days,’’ while Bradley’s difficulties in dealing 
with the out-of-school amusements of Marl- 
borough boys in Savernake Forest are known 
to some of us; but where custom and tradition 
are sound, they are invaluable, and make dis- 
cipline carry itself out automatically. The 
lack of them must be very seriously felt by 
headmasters who are themselves accustomed 
to the discipline of schools with traditions, 
when they undertake the control of new insti- 
tutions peopled with pupils who, excellent 
and tractable as thev usually are in all ways, 
have yet been from the traditional school point 
of view “without the law.” For headmasters 
in such a position the obvious motto is: 
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Festina lente, and build up your own traditions 
without rest, but without haste; like Tele- 
machus, 
discerning to fulfil 
This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 


The questions referred to earlier in the 
article are not difficult if wisely handled. Few 
parents object to reasonable punishment of 
their boys for undoubted misbehaviour in 
public, and not many will allow their boys 
unauthorised absence from school a second 
time, if it is once pointed out to them that in 
common justice all boys in a school are en- 
titled to the same privileges and the same treat- 
ment, and that if one boy is to be absent 
for purposes of amusement or because his 
services are useful at home, all boys must be 
excused in similar circumstances, and that 
then school organisation -and work would 
become most difficult. 


SCIENCE FOR THE RANK AND FILE)? 
By Prof. R. A. GREGORY. 


ie the teaching of science it is necessary to 
distinguish clearly between courses of work 
suitable for the rank and file, and those in- 
tended as preliminary training for scientific or 
industrial careers. In one case we are con- 
cerned with science as an essential element of 
a liberal education, and in the other with voca- 
tional instruction. Because the distinction 
between these two types has not been under- 
stood, school science has frequently been 
regarded as premature specialisation, suitable 
possibly for a select few, but not for the 
average boy, whose mind from an early age 
is often occupied mainly with the languages 
and literature of ancient Greece and Rome. 
We need not discuss now whether these clas- 
sical studies represent specialisation of another 
kind; for recent events have shown that pro- 
moters of literary studies are prepared to take 
a broader view of the curriculum than was for- 
merly the case, and we seem to be within sight 
of an understanding which will satisfy both 
educational and national needs. 

In August last a conference representative 
of the Classical, English, Geographical, 
Historical, and Modern Language Associa- 
tions adopted a series of resolutions, the first 
two of which were as follows :—(1) It is essen- 
tial that any reorganisation of our educational 
system should make adequate provision for 
both humanistic and scientific studies. (2) Pre- 
mature specialisation on any one particular 
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group of studies, whether humanistic or 
scientific, to the exclusion of all others, is a 
serious danger, not only to education gener- 
ally, but to the studies concerned. hese 
principles have since been accepted by the 
Council for Humanistic Studies, into which 
the Conference of the Five Associations has 
been merged. They are also embodied in the 
three following resolutions adopted by the 
Headmasters’ Conference at the recent meeting 
at Rugby :—(1) That it is essential to a boy’s 
general education that he should have some 
knowledge of the natural laws underlying the 
phenomena of daily life, and some training in 
their experimental investigation. (2) That in 
the opinion of this Conference this can best be 
ensured by giving to all boys adequate courses 
of generalised science work, which would 
normally be completed for the ordinary boy 
at the age of sixteen. (3) That, after this stage, 
boys who require it should take up science 
work of a more specialised type, while the 
others should for some time continue to’ do 
some science work of a more general character. 

The claim that the natural sciences should 
be integrally and adequately represented in the 
educational courses of all boys up to about 
the age of sixteen has also been accepted by 
a joint conference of Lord Bryce’s Council for 
Humanistic Studies and Sir Ray Lankester’s 
Committee on the Neglect of Science, while a 
further proposal that this group of subjects, 
with physical geography, should be given one- 
quarter of the school periods in a pre-spe- 
cialisation school course is under consideration 
by the constituent associations. We ought, 
therefore, to be able to take it for granted that 
in the future every boy in a public school 
will be required to undertake experimental 
work and be made acquainted with science. The 
result should be what Lord Sydenham, who 
was trained on classical lines, asked for 
recently, namely, “‘ much more scientific know- 
ledge in every branch of our national life and 
a greater diffusion of scientific habits of 
thought among all classes.”’ 

It is, of course, a mistake to regard science 
and what are now called the humanities as 
opposing elements in education. The two 
terms should, indeed, be considered as syno- 
nymous; for science rightly conceived is 
modern humanism in the fullest sense. Even 
if the humanities are understood to mean 
letters, history, and art, there should be no 
conflict between these studies and the pursuit 
of natural knowledge, which is perhaps a 
better term to use than ‘“‘science’’ to express 
the subjects with which we are particularly 
concerned. What should be looked forward to 
was said in the House of Lords a few months 
ago to be ‘‘ the teaching of science in a human 
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spirit and the teaching of the humanities in 
something of a scientific spirit.” 

There could not be, therefore, a more appro- 
priate time than now for the consideration of 
schemes of scientific instruction suitable for the 
education of the rank and file up to the age of 
about sixteen years, when specialisation may 
be permitted; and in such courses the human 
side of science should be prominent. It may 
be doubted, however, whether the methods now 
followed in the teaching of scientific subjects 
in schools are so effective in creating or foster- 
ing interest in the natural world as those for- 
merly adopted. Twenty years ago or so, much 
more attention was given to the attractive side 
of science than is now the case. Pupils were 
shown interesting experiments or were en- 
couraged to read about remarkable facts and 
phenomena in Nature; and if they took a 
practical course they were able to cover a fairly 
wide field. In physics, for example, a student 
could learn something about the whole ele- 
mentary range—mechanics, heat, sound, light, 
electricity, and magnetism; in chemistry he 
would see many striking changes and effects, 
such as inipress themselves upon the youthful 
mind; in natural history he would read many 
wonderful facts about birds and beasts and 
other objects—animate and inanimate—in the 
world of Nature. 

No comprehensive survey of this kind is pos- 
sible under existing conditions of science teach- 
ing in schools. In physics few students get 
much beyond a course of work in mechanics 
and heat, and they leave school without re- 
ceiving any instruction in other branches of 
the subject; their practical chemistry is 
frequently limited to manipulations and a 
study of air and water; and work in Nature- 
study means mainly the observation of a few 
facts of plant physiology or of animal develop- 
ment and habits. 

Personal observation, intelligent inquiry, 
quantitative test, are, of course, essential fac- 
tors of scientific method, but to insist upon all 
school science being controlled by them is a 
mistake. Little justification can be found for 
the concentrated attention given to a few sub- 
jects, with the view of imparting knowledge 
of experimental methods, when such a course 
means that the wonders of the fields beyond 
are kept outside the range of vision. 

School science as at present taught, and as 
defined by examination syllabuses, seems to 
proceed on the assumption that every pupil ‘is 
to become a physicist, chemist, engineer, or 
an- original investigator. The practical work 
now done is certainly more valuable as a means 
of scientific training than it used to be, but it 
may be doubted whether by such exercises 
alone science can claim a large part of a 
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general curriculum. Modern life requires that 
the elements of scientific method and know- 
ledge should be included in every educational 
course. School work should not, however, be 
concerned with the training of experts in science, 
any more than of specialists in classics, but 
with the imparting of the rudiments of a liberal 
education to all pupils, so as to awaken interest 
which will continue when schooldays are over. 

There are reasons for believing that the de- 
scriptive and qualitative school science of a 
generation or two ago was better adapted to 
promote such continued attention than is the 
quantitative work in the narrow fields mapped 
out for instruction to-day. In their anxiety 
to impress pupils with a sense of scientific ac- 
curacy and cautious conclusion, advocates of 
the methods now in vogue have forgotten that 
it is even more important to present a view 
of science which shall be human as well as 
precise. To the general neglect of this aspect 
of scientific study, which appeals to all, must 
be ascribed the fact that science has lost much 
of its former popularity, and has become a 
task in which only a favoured few can hope 
to excel. 

It is a thousand pities that science should be 
considered to be merely a burden of material 
fact and precise principle which needs a special 
type of mind to bear it. We want much more 
of the spirit, and less of the valley of dry bones, 
if science is to be made of living interest, either 
during school life or afterwards. We want 
everyone to know something of the lives and 
work of such men as Galileo and Newton, 
Pasteur and Lister, Faraday and Kelvin, 
Darwin and Mendel, and many other pioneers 
of science. The way to inspire wide interest 
in the achievements of men like these is not 
that of the text-book and the laboratory 
manual, but by first-rate scientific literature of 
a much broader scope. In such books informa- 
tion should be made subordinate to inspiration, 
and broad outlines of great discoveries or fruit- 
ful ideas should be presented instead of tedious 
details. There are plenty of themes for epics 
which, rightly used, will stimulate interest in 
science even among boys to whom practical 
operations make little appeal; and when the 
reading of books recording them in good 
literary style forms part of every school course, 
much will have been done to promote intel- 
ligent appreciation of scientific work. 

Let it not be supposed for a moment that the 
suggestions here made for comprehensive 
teaching in science disregard the necessity for 
individual observation and experiment. What 
is urged is that the outlook upon the realm of 
natural knowledge should be much more ex- 
tensive than can possibly be surveyed in the 
laboratory. The purpose of observational and 
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experimental work is to encourage the natural © 


spirit of inquiry, and thus to create a percep- 
tion of the process by which new scientific 
knowledge is gained. Success in this work is 
not to be measured by the amount of informa- 
tion acquired, but by the training afforded in 
the experimental method of inquiry, the power 
to apply it to the solution of a practical 
problem, and the ability to describe the results 
obtained. There can be no satisfactory science 
teaching without this training in observation, 
experiment, and description, but it must not be 
assumed that it appeals to the minds of all 
boys, any more than does Greek syntax or the 
construction of Latin verse. For the rank 
and file, who will not in most cases proceed to 
scientific or industrial careers, something more 
is needed than laboratory training in scientific 
method, and it can be found in descriptive les- 
sons and reading on everyday applications of 
scientific discovery, such as are exemplified in 
industrial history, on the establishment of 
great principles, and on many interesting 
aspects presented by the broad field of natural 
fact and phenomenon. 

One result of concentrating attention upon 
experimental method in recent years is that 
the questions set in many public examinations 
aim at testing practical knowledge only and 
afford no opportunity of obtaining credit for 
acquaintance with the history of science or 
interest in Nature as a whole—earth, sea, and 
sky, ‘‘ and all that in them is.’ No one would, 
of course, wish to make it possible for a can- 
didate to gain marks for information obtained 
by reading about an experiment which he 
ought to have done practically, but we plead 
that something more than familiarity with 
practical effects is needed if science is to 
justify a prominent place in the general educa- 
tion of all. There must be much more of the 
human touch in the teaching, so that pupils 
may be encouraged to take intelligent interest 
in the wonderful world on which they live and 
appreciate the patient and earnest endeavours 
of men of science to understand it. Assuming 
that a boy is receiving adequate training in 
scientific observation and experiment, he ts in 
a position to be impressed and inspired by 
examples of the application of this method. 
He can admire the minute attention to detail 
which led to the discovery of argon and the 
isolation of radium, or be interested in the 
marvellous life-history and domestic economy 
of the honey-bee. He may learn of Fabre’s 
studies of insect life, and of the part played by 
insects in the transmission of disease, of the dis- 
covery of the male and female elements of 
plants, of early man and his flint implements, 
and of the many ways in which scientific re- 
search has.contributed to the nation’s material 
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strength and prosperity. He can be carried by 
such descriptive lessons to the higher planes of 
human thought and spirit, where men stretch 
out their hands towards the stars shining in 
their hundreds of millions upon the dark 
canopy of infinite space and existing also in 
countless numbers as dark globes which can 
be perceived by their gravitational influence, 
but never come within the range of vision of 
any telescope. 

It is obviously impossible to bring the wide 
range of subjects here contemplated within the 
limits of a practical course; and the problem 
is to determine how best to impart these broad 
views of fact and principle so that they shall 
have a truly educational influence. Such de- 
Scriptive lessons will need to be different in 
both aim and scope from work in the labora- 
tory, where the point of view is that of méthod 
rather than of a store of fact. Appropriate 
correlation should be possible through history 
and English, on one side as showing how 
modern civilisation makes use of science and 
invention in the arts both of peace and war, 
and on the other in the use of good scientific 
books as English texts and of scientific sub- 
jects for English composition. At present 
there are not many readable books suitable for 
this purpose, but when schools demand litera- 
ture of this kind, it will probably be forthcom- 
ing in sufficient measure. 

t would be presumption for me to put be- 
fore such an assembly of practical teachers of 
science as this a detailed scheme of work 
which would embody the foregoing principles. 
There is general consent for the view that be- 
fore experimental inquiry in the laboratory is 
begun, all pupils should be given a course of 
Nature knowledge in its widest sense. In addi- 
tion to the observational work that can be 
started successfully at this stage, a course of 
practical measurements illustrating the mathe- 
matical teaching is best undertaken at the 
same time. Systematic attention to the method 
of experimental inquiry will follow these 
courses and should be accompanied by studies 
of works by pioneers of science showing the 
main roads along which natural knowledge has 
advanced. It is most desirable, from the point 
of view of the education of the rank and file, 
to introduce such descriptive lessons and read- 
ing intended to stimulate interest in scientific 
work and achievement and their relation to 
modern life, instead of limiting the teaching 
to dehumanised material of physics and 
chemistry which often leaves little impression 
upon the minds of boys, and the chief purpose 
of which is to prepare for examinations. If 
teachers of science are given the freedom to 
fill in these outlines, the instruction will afford 
a training in the method of observation and 
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experimental inquiry, in the understanding of 
the general vocabulary of science, without 
which no one in these days can presume to be 
liberally educated, and in clear thinking as 
well as the correct expression of thought. 
When this is done science will not be placed 
outside the circle of so-called humanistic 
studies, but will justify itself as the most 
humanising of all the groups in the school cur- 
riculum. 


RETROSPECT AND FORECAST! 


By W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., Litt.D. 
Headmaster, Perse School, Cambridge. 


HEN everyone is clamouring for educa- 

tional reform, it is a fit and proper 
time to take stock of the past and to look for- 
ward into the future, especially as our work 
in the present is interrupted and made ever 
more difficult by the war. We represent, 
indeed, only a small section of teachers; but 
part of our duty has been to consider the 
proper place of Latin in school work, and no 
one can truthfully accuse us of desiring to push 
our own pet subject at the cost of others. So 
far from that, we have voluntarily relinquished 
all claim to an excessive allowance of time; we 
ask only what is agreed to be the minimum 
necessary to the proper study of any foreign 
language, and we hold that we have shown 
how with this minimum better work can be 
done than is usually done with the maximum. 
That is a paradox over which those to whom 
we appeal have stumbled; but it is a question 
of fact. 

In our retrospect the most striking thing, 
and the most disappointing, is the complete 
failure of our appeal to the leaders of the teach- 
ing profession. It is now fully ten years since 
our voices began to be gently audible, and six 
years since the first collection of evidence was 
published; it is five years since our Reform 
School met at Bangor, and three meetings of 
that school were held before war made us also 
silent. Every means within our limited power 
has been taken to ask those in authority to 
investigate the question, but in vain. The 
Board of Education is not included in this 
Statement; it has helped materially, and 
without it far less could have been done; 
but I refer to the members of the various asso- 
ciations of headmasters, and to the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. It has been 
pointed out that the whole study of classics 
was in danger; that excessive claims to time 
could not be long upheld; that, as a matter of 
fact, they were unnecessary; and that we must 
set our house in order ourselves, or it would 
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shortly be brought down about our ears. A 
reform might have been carried out in the 
time; but our appeal has fallen on deaf ears, 
and not a single one of those in high places, 
whether in school or university, has even taken 
the trouble to investigate the facts. A few 
have allowed themselves to be drawn into 
controversy without having investigated the 
facts, and, one and all, they have been 
invited to investigate the facts: not a soul 
would do it. They believe, no doubt, that their 
position is secure; it is not, as time will show ; 
but even if they believed that, we expected 
that they would hear our appeal in defence of 
their less fortunate colleagues. 

It is true that  assistant-masters and 
assistant-mistresses have responded freely. 
Some hundreds have attended the Reform 
School, and others have taken what oppor- 
tunities they could. The same may be 
said of some few headmasters and head- 
mistresses. But our body could not do 


the work which was desired: we could 
not carry out a formal investigation and 
act upon its issue so as to affect the 


general education of the country. Only those 
in high authority could do that; and they have 
chosen to take up the position, either that 
things are right as they are, or, if not, that 
the subject is to blame. Hence powerful bodies 
at Oxford and Cambridge are fighting hard 
for the abolition of compulsory Greek, because 
they say it is not a fit subject for any but a 
few boys of specially literary tastes. Precisely 
the same arguments apply to Latin as to 
Greek. Latin is kept in the schools now by 
the rules of the Board of Education—that is, by 
compulsion; and there is no doubt that when 
Greek is disposed of, the same agitation will 
be applied to Latin. In Scotland, Creek ceased 
to be compulsory for the universities, and in 
ten years it disappeared from all schools except 
three or four. In the United States, the same 
cause was followed by the same result, and 
the Americans are now fighting to keep a 
shadow of Greek in the universities. There 
its disappearance has been followed by an 
agitation against Latin, which has already had 
some success. These facts point to what is 
before us. Our only hope is that the new 
Minister of Education, the first Minister who 
ever knew anything at all about education, may 
save Classical study by the same means that 
has saved it in Germany, by making it com- 
pulsory in schools for those who are to enter 
certain professions. 

In the United States, where the dangers of 
the position are more distinctly felt, reformed 
methods are making progress. It is true the 
citizens of the Republic are always ready to 
try anything new, and a little apt to drop it 
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too soon; but that seems not to be the case 
with Latin reform. It was applied seriously 
by the staff of the Jamaica High School, 
the chief secondary school of New York 
City, and I have lately received a report 
of its effect on the 400 boys who learn 
Latin in that school. Four years’ ex- 
perience was behind that report. Of course, 
four years is not enough to carry the reform 
through. If this reform be combined, as it 
should be, with a reformed curriculum, in 
which the subjects are reasonably arranged 
and the work adapted to the pupils’ ages, it will 
take ten years to complete, and fifteen to see 
something of its. after results. American 
schools are less thorough, and their results 
correspondingly less satisfactory; but even 
for America the teachers recognise that four 
years cannot give material for a verdict. They 
are also hindered by their pedantic examina- 
tions, which apparently make it impossible to 
apply common sense fully to school work. 
However, the experiment in New York has 
satisfied its authors that they are in the right 
path, and they intend to go on. As I under- 
stand the statistics, the writers were guided by 
a comparison of examination results with 
those of past years. For us, that is only a 
partial test: it is the spirit of the pupil, the 
change from boredom and hostility to life and 
goodwill—this it is that we prize as the chief 
result of a common-sense method. To pass 
an examination may be a useful thing, but 
that comes of course, and it may come even to 
the badly taught. 

Our part, for the present, is to keep the torch 
burning while the war goes on. We are 
not sO many as we were. Some of us are 
in the Army: Capt. Paine has given his 
life for his country, and lies now in classic soil ; 
we shall not look upon his like again. 

If we pass from our own subject. to take a 
wider view of what may happen, it is impos- 
sible not to be anxious. Committees are 
sitting to inquire into this subject or that; 
there are violent outcries of scientific men 
and of business men, who seem full of 
contempt for everything except chemistry. 


Even Sir John Jellicoe has allowed him- 
self to be enticed into this ill-advised 
company. Nowhere do we see any idea 


that education and instruction are different 
things; no one seems to know what can 
be done in schools and what cannot; the whole 
nation is apparently possessed with the belief 
that salvation lies in aniline dyes. How to 
make more money is the thought in most men’s 
minds. No one remembers that the one essen- 
tial thing is to get good teachers, and that to 
get them in any number is impossible unless 
they are well paid. Those good teachers who 
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are now at work—and there are more of them 
than the country has deserved—work for the 
public benefit at the cost of their own pros- 
pects, often to their own impoverishment, and 
they receive no thanks from anyone except 
their pupils. Committees may be good 
things, but they are not what the times are in 
need of; they could not settle the question of 
education, no matter what evidence may be 
put before them, although they can both help 
and hinder. Let ample and generous support 
be given to any and all who may have shown 
themselves worthy of trust, and the problem 
will solve itself. There is no other way, since 
the public cares nothing, and our schools are 
under the thumb of the ignorant and often 
malignant, whose one idea is to cut down the 
rates. Is there someone, whose voice will be 
listened to, who will tell this to the politicians 
at Westminster ? 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


ANUARY, as usual, brought with it a 
very large number of papers and 
speeches by educationists. The feature notice- 
able in October was again evident in January : 
most of the teachers taking part have long 
been before the educational public. At the 
conference held at London University, 
Prof. Gilbert Murray spoke with his usual 
charm, Prof. Adams expressed educational 
truths in his well-known humorous vein, 
and Mr. Nowell Smith, one of the most 
progressive of the headmasters of the public 
schools, took part in the meeting of the Edu- 
cation Reform Council. 
* k + 


Mr. F. A. SIBLY again delivered, with his 
usual fluency, the presidential address of the 
Private Schools Association, and Prof. Ripp- 
mann again advanced the cause of simplified 
spelling. The ranks of schoolmasters are 
much the poorer by the retirement of Dr. 
Lyttelton, who took the chair at the annual 
general meeting of the Dalcroze Society. 

+ * + 


Mr. SOMERVILLE, who completed his third 
year of office as chairman of the Assistant- 
masters’ Association, has proved himself such 
a thorough worker in the cause of education 
that it would be a great advantage to school- 
masters and to education if he could be in- 
duced to continue his work in another place. 
Surely a seat could be found for so convinc- 
ing a speaker and so attractive a personality. 


* * á * 


MR. SOMERVILLE is to be succeeded as 
chairman of the A.M.A. by Mr. H. P. Lunn, 
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who is science master at Holloway County 
Secondary School. Mr. Lunn has had a 
variety of experience as a schoolmaster, has 
been a hard-working member of various com- 
mittees of the association for some years past, 
and is just the type of man that the associa- 
tion requires at the present time. He is clear- 
sighted and cautious, and will maintain the 
good relations that his predecessor has estab- 
lished with the various educational bodies. 
* * * 


THE A.M.A. has just lost the services of 
Mr. F. W. Payne, of the City of London 


School, as hon. sec. of the legal sub-com-' 


mittee. Mr. Payne has for the past ten years 
made its province peculiarly his own, and has 
ordered its procedure so wisely that the legal 
side of the association’s work has been extra- 
ordinarily successful. He brought to the 
secretaryship tact, acumen, a sense of humour, 
legal knowledge, and unusual business ability. 
* * * 


THE death of Dr. S. S. F. Fletcher, lecturer 
in education and vice-principal of the Cam- 
bridge University Day Training College, has 
taken away one who can ill be spared at such 
a time as this. He was educated in German 
and American schools, and he graduated at 
the Universities of London and Jena. This 
unusually wide experience of education com- 
bined with his kindly and sympathetic nature 
to make him the ideal head of a training col- 
lege. At Cambridge he was responsible for 
the work of both elementary- and secondary- 
school masters. Sixteen years of strenuous 
work had brought no small measure of success 
to both departments. He was able to give 
his students something of his own zeal for the 
scientific study of education, and no one who 
worked under him could fail to learn that the 
profession of a teacher was not a mean thing, 
but a noble calling, only to be entered on by 
those who had carefully prepared themselves. 
The war led to the closing of the training 
college. Dr. Fletcher intended to devote his 
enforced leisure to preparing a history of Eng- 
lish education in the nineteenth century, but 
his illness, which began in September, 1915, 
left him no strength for this work. He was 
able to see published the first volumes of a 
series on modern methods of teaching which 
he was editing for the Cambridge University 
Press, a series by which he hoped to attract 
attention to the best methods of teaching 
various subjects. As a member of the Cam- 
bridge Borough Education Committee he did 
much to help elementary education in Cam- 
bridge, and as an examiner and inspector of 
schools he brought to many new ideas and 
new energy. 
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Miss MARGARET JENKINS died at Merthyr 
Tydfil on December 16th, at the advanced age 
of seventy-three. A pupil teacher and after- 
wards mistress of the Commin Girls’ School at 
Aberdare, she was appointed headmistress of 
the Girls’ School at Merthyr Tydfil in 1868. 
She remained in office for forty-two years, 
retiring only in 1910. 

* * * 

THE REV. ARTHUR Carr, until lately Vicar 
of Addington, died in his eightieth year on 
December 28th. After a distinguished uni- 
versity career, he became a master at Well- 
ington College, under the rule of Dr. Benson. 
Mr. Carr spent the best years of his life 
from 1860 to 1882—at Wellington. He wasa 
sound scholar, had the great gift of friend- 
ship, and was beloved by all who knew him. 

* * * 


THE Rev. S. W. SKEFFINGTON, formerly a 
master at Charterhouse, died on January oth, 
at the age of seventy-nine. 

* * * 


THE Rev. W. C. Stocks, formerly a master 
at St. Edward’s School, Oxford, met with a 
fatal accident at Nottingham on December 
11th last. 


* k + 


AMONG the schoolmasters recently killed on 
active service are Capt. G. H. Sulivan, science 
master at Sedbergh; Capt. T. I. W. Wilson, 
formerly at St. Paul’s, and latterly at Repton ; 
2nd Lieut. W. Balshaw, of Fareham School, 
Hants; and 2nd Lieut. the Rev. A. Baldry, of 
Pilgrims’ School, Westerham. Of Capt. 
Sulivan his superior officer writes :—‘‘ He was 
always ready to do anything that came to his 
turn, and often did a great deal more than he 
need have done. His men were devoted to 
him, and he was a great leader.” 

* * * 


Mr. A. S. CHURCHILL, of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Club, has bequeathed £50,000 to 
Harrow School for two scholarships, one on 
the classical and the other on the modern side. 
In the election “regard is to be paid to literary 
and scholastic attainments, fondness and suc- 
cess in manly outdoor sports, qualities of 
manliness, courage, truthfulness, devotion to 
duty, sympathy with and readiness to protect 
the weak, kindness, unselfishness, and love of 
comrades; exhibition during schooldays of 
force of character and of instincts leading to 
the exercise of good and kindly influence over 
schoolfellows.”’> The residue of the property 
—at least another £50,000—is also left for the 


benefit of Harrow School in such a manner as 


the governors, with the approval of the head- 


master, shall direct. 
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THE governors of the Harpur Trust at Bed- 
ford have appointed Mr. A. C. Powell, head- 
master of Skipton Grammar School, to be 
headmaster of the Bedford Modern School. 
Mr. Powell was educated at St. Olave’s 
School, Southwark, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. After holding masterships at 
Gresham’s School, Holt, King’s School, 
Grantham, and Sedbergh, he was appointed 
to Skipton in 1911. ONLOOKER. 


HENRY WHITEHEAD MOSS. 
T death of Henry Whitehead Moss 


seems to mark the close of a distinct era 
in public-school education. Butler, Kennedy, 
and Moss—a notable triumvirate—ruled 
Shrewsbury for the long space of 110 years, 
and it was they who, in spite of its small num- 
bers, scant endowment, and meagre accommo- 
dation, made it into a great school. And how ? 
Assuredly because they were all great teachers. 
A boy ot parts who went to Shrewsbury and 
got into the Sixth could scarcely fail to become 
a scholar. To make scholars, to penetrate a 
boy’s mind with the love of classical learning, 
was the headmaster’s supreme task, and be- 
cause he did it with his might, because he put 
his whole heart and soul into it, results were 
achieved which have, perhaps, never been 
equalled. 

Nor was the training, as it might seem, a 
narrow one. To get a real grip of the great 
classical writers, to have an intimate famili- 
arity with them, to hear and understand their 
living speech—this is something surely which 
well serves to expand rather than contract the 
mind. It does, indeed, leave some important 
faculties undeveloped, but it at least affords 
room for large growth, and in any case that 
the best and ablest boys in a school should 
come under the direct influence and immediate 
teaching of a distinguished headmaster is in 
itself a thing invaluable. To-day, no doubt, 
it is coming to be held that the chief business 
of a head is not to teach, but to “organise ”; 
yet although, with the increasing size of 
schools and the increasing complexity of 
curricula, general administrative work may 
take up more of a headmaster’s time, and it 
may no longer be possible to bring together, 
as was the case at Shrewsbury, all the ablest 
boys into a single Form that pursued a single 
study, none the less, while it remains the chief 
business of a schoolmaster to teach, it must 
always remain a paradox to maintain that the 
energies of a headmaster should be almost 
wholly directed to something else. Organisation 
is indeed necessary, but to set it in the highest 
place is a topsy-turvy method which inverts 


true values. For teaching is not, as it were, a 


builder’s job, where the architect counts for 
much and the workman for little, but a matter 
of finest artistry in which the craftsman’s 
skill, and not the wit of whoever sets him to 
work, is the only thing which is really crea- 
tive and therefore valuable. 

To speak, indeed, of a man like Kennedy 
as an “organiser ” would be at once an insult 
to his genius and an outrage upon truth. As 
a Classical teacher he stands out alone among 
the men of his generation; but of method or 
system no man ever had less. He set himself, 
as his nature impelled him, to do one thing 
well, and he did it. Nor at first was it much 
otherwise with his successor. The very anti- 
thesis of Kennedy in some ways—the one all 
fire and impetuosity, the other cold and almost 
frigid in outward bearing—he came to Shrews- 
bury a young man of twenty-five who had 
lived hitherto all kut wholly among books, 
who knew very little about boys, and had but 
scant acquaintance with the outer world. At 
first sight it might seem that he must have 
failed, and, perhaps, he would have done so 
had it not been for two things, one of which 
was his own worth and the other the quality 
of the Sixth Form with which he had to deal. 
It was largely composed of boys of more than 
ordinary abilities, and once they gave their 
confidence to the new headmaster his position 
was secure. No one at Shrewsbury in those 
days dare much criticise or much murmur 
where the Sixth Form approved, and the ver- 
dict of the Sixth Form on Moss was quickly 
and decisively given. They spoke evil of him, 
of course, at times; they compared him to 
his detriment with “the Old Crow,” as Ken- 
nedy was called; they eagerly read composi- 
tions in which his foibles were described in 
Greek that Plato might have acknowledged ; 
but they saw also very clearly that here was a 
man whose learning and whose zeal for learn- 
ing alike commanded respect. No man of 
second-rate parts could have ruled such a 
Form; they had been accustomed to greatness, 
to being taught “with authority,” and a medi- 
ocre man would have roused only a fatal con- 
tempt. But there was nothing mediocre about 
Moss. His ways might not be altogether their 


ways, but, if not amongst the most brilliant, he 


was certainly among the soundest scholars of 
his time, and he was, above all, one of the most 
honest and hard-working of men. No one but 
a few can now know how hard he worked. A 
headmaster nowadays who looks over his own 
exercises is almost a prodigy—a “mere 
teacher ” can do that—but Moss went through 
the whole of the exercises of a large Sixth not 
only with laborious patience, but almost with 
enthusiasm. He never flagged; he never 
spared himself; he made no parade; but he 


as 
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shirked nothing. The school found that it had 
a master who was worthy of it, capable and 
eager, as few men could have been, to main- 
tain the high traditions of its past. 

But those early days of his headmaster- 
ship—for him, perhaps, his happiest days— 
could not last. Even when he came to Shrews- 
bury the conditions of public-school life were 
wholly altering; and the situation at Shrews- 
bury was becoming yearly more difficult. Not 
only was the accommodation in the boarding- 
houses the worst in England, but the supply 
of clever boys who used to come to it from 
local grammar schools was being continually 
drained away by schools which could hold 
out the attraction of rich scholarships. The 
school, thanks to its headmasters, had, no 
doubt, in the past done wonders, but beyond 
classical learning it had nothing to offer—no 
large bounties, no social prestige, no luxury, 
and no adaptability to modern demands. As 
a great school its days seemed numbered, and 
then Moss showed that a student and a scholar 
need not be incapable of affairs because he is 
generally indifferent to them. He saw that the 
school must either be moved or perish. He 
knew all the difficulties, but he faced and over- 
came them. Not as in the parallel case of 
Charterhouse, with large resources to rely on, 
but with the scantiest of means, with many 
local prejudices and jealousies to surmount, he 
made Shrewsbury, as it were, a new school. 
Largely through his energy and wisdom (and 
also by his unstinted personal generosity) it 
now occupies a site, looking down on the 
Severn and the spires of Shrewsbury on 
one side, and on the other facing the Welsh 
hills, which is of almost unrivalled beauty ; its 
numbers have more than doubled; and its 
buildings, though they cannot vie with those 
of wealthier foundations, may well, to those 
who remember the old school, seem almost 
palatial. It is not, perhaps, the old Shrewsbury ; 
it may no longer be, as it once was, the nursing- 
mother of a long family of scholars; no second 


chaplet of verse such as the Sabrinae Corolla 
will, it may be, ever again rival Milton’s tribute 


to the Severn’s stream; but it is a Shrewsbury 
that has before it a new life and larger oppor- 
tunities than before; and that this is so is, 
above all, due to the ability and the self-sacrifice 
of its second founder. Himself wholly a clas- 
sical scholar, he had the large heart and under- 
standing to see and feel that to-day other 
things also are needed. He might well have 
been content, so far as his own tastes went, to 
sit where Butler and Kennedy sat in the oid 
“Top Schools,” and to teach as they taught; 
but he set the welfare of the school before his 
own personal inclinations. He loved old wavs 
and old traditions; he was by nature a school- 
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master of a bygone type, but when it came, as 
it were, to a parting of the ways, when duty 
pointed out to him a new path, he set towards 
it a forward face with strong and unwavering 
resolution. 
And it shouid be added that, as in public 
life he showed himself a great man, so, to those 
who knew him, he was always among the most 
lovable. His acts of kindness were beyond 
count. Whoever asked of him, no matter what 
the nature of the request, ever got the utmost 
he could give, and hundreds of his pupils, who 
may only have half understood him as boys, 
have learned in later life to realise the worth 
and steadfastness of his friendship, the 
strength and vigour of his intellectual grasp 
of large issues, and also to feel that genial 
warmth which made him, in lighter hours, the 
most companionable and entertaining of head- 
masters. T.E. P. 
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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE IN 
EDUCATION}! 


By A. C. Benson, C.V.O., M.A. 
Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

PERSONALLY, I believe that the aim of education 
is primarily the training of character, and in this 
respect I believe that we may be said to have suc- 
ceeded far beyond reasonable expectation or unreason- 
able hope; and whatever we do to alter our education 
we must contrive to keep that ethical element. Intel- 
lectually, we have not done so well. We have not 
succeeded in kindling intellectual interest, and I 
further believe that we have not made the most of our 
resources of definite technical ability. The framework 
of a system is all there, but we have not taught the 
right things, or we have not taught them in the right 
way; we have not sufficiently developed individual 
capacity; and I believe that the reason why we have 
not succeeded here is that we have not sufficiently 
recognised the differences of temperament and taste. 
We have compromised, because we have begun with 
the notion that it is possible to find a type of educa- 
tion which is applicable to all alike, and what we have 
called a sound general education has not been a sound 
one at all, and only general in the sense that it suited 
no one in particular. It is just as if we had invented 
a sound general diet by trying to cater for all diges- 
tions and appetites, man, woman, and child, alike, 
without recognising the vast differences in human 
nature and the nuances of human inclination. 

Every practical educator knows that one can divide 
one’s material into three rough classes. At the top 
come the people, not very numerous, of strongly 
marked individual capacity and ability. These can 
often deal fairly successfully with a variety of subjects, 
but there is generally one subject in which they are 
obviously and speciallv proficient. I will take the 
third class next, and these are the people who are 
clearly slow and dull, and find great difficulty in apply- 


1 Reprinted with permission from a paper read to the Royal Society of Arts 
on December zoth, and published in full in the Journal of the Society, 
December 22nd, 1916. 
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ing themselves intelligently to anv subject at all. Then 
there is a much larger second class of fair, straight- 
forward capacity, not markedly good at any one sub- 
ject, and yet not markedlv feeble; and it is these who 
are the chief problem. The first class need careful 
special training; the third class are probably not 
adapted for an intellectual education at all. | The 
second class are really the difficulty. 

The new scheme of the Board of Education is prob- 
ably the best attempt which has yet been made to deal 
with the situation. It amounts to this: that up to 
the age of sixteen or thereabouts boys should be taught 
the things which no one can well dispense with— 
English, a foreign language, elementary mathematics, 
elementary science, history, geography, Scripture, and, 
if possible, a handicraft of some sort. By the age of 
sixteen it is generally possible to discern an aptitude 
of a definite kind. After that age, then, a boy should 
be enabled to give a little more time to his particular 
aptitude, not simply specialising, but providing a sensi- 
ble balance. Then, it may be hoped, the universities 
will be more elastic in giving to all boys who are 
capable of profiting by higher courses of study at all 
a chance of pursuing a special subject. Thus, it is 
suggested, we might turn out men who really had a 
subject, and, moreover, had the simple accomplish- 
ments necessary for efficient work in the world. 

But now we come to a more difficult part of the 
subject. What on the whole should general education 
aim at? Education used to be divided into ancient 
and modern, the classics forming the bulk of the 
ancient, and modern languages with science being in- 
cluded in modern education. But it is clear now that 
this is a wholly false division. The true division is 
literary and scientific; and this must be considered 
more in detail. 

The danger at the present moment is this, that the 
classical system, thrust into a corner by modern sub- 
jects, provided so desolate and tough an education, 
concerned as it was with such a mass ot grammatical 
niceties, anomalies, syntactical peculiarities, that it had 
not a chance itself of enlightening or encouraging its 
victims, and yet, by claiming so much time, kept the 
other subjects all in elementary stages too. The im- 
patience and the rebellion produced by this reactionary 
and stagnant system have risen to such a 
pitch that we are in danger of arguing that, because 
the classical system has failed, therefore literature 
has failed. I have been reading a vehement little 
pamphlet lately in which the author speaks of feeling 
“a grave concern as to the triviality of the literature 
to which the education of the present day leads; so 
much about the failings and foibles of human nature, 
so little about the majestic and inexorable laws of the 
physical side.” Such reformers as these say: ‘ For 
goodness’ sake, let us have an end of all this non- 
sense; instead of feeding the minds of boys upon old 
human visions and fancies and imaginations, let us 
feed them with realities. Let us teach boys something 
about the world in which they have to live.” With 
this attitude it is impossible not partly to sympathise. 
But the danger, as I say, is that we may simply sub- 
stitute one tyranny for another. 

A literary education, as it is called, is a study of 


facts as any other thing, just as much the outcome 


| all that deals with the emotions, hopes, fears, desires. 

' of mankind, and to some minds these are the tran- 

| scendently important realities of life; a scientific educa- 

‘tion deals with man’s material environment; and as 

man is a spiritual being living under material condi- 

tions, it is of the utmost importance that both should 
be studied and realised. 

; Such a statement as that which I read just now, 
about “a grave concern as to the triviality of the 
literature to which the education of the present day 
leads; so much about the failings and foibles of human 
nature, so little about the majestic and inexorable 
laws of the physical side,” is palpably one-sided. 

It appears to me, in the first place, a very unscien- 
tific position to take up; for surely “the failings and 
foibles of human nature” are just as much scientific 


of the “majestic and inexorable laws” of Nature as 
any physical fact. Considering how much of science 
has been constructed out of the patient study of innu- 
merable details, apparently verv trivial in themselves, 
it is clear that the failings and foibles of human nature 
are, at least, as worthy as all other details of scientific 
consideration. 

And then, too, human nature as acted upon by the 
inexorable physical laws is the thing, after all, which 
concerns and interests us most. It is true that we 
have to live in a physical universe and we must recog- 
nise physical laws. But a minute study of those 
physical laws must always be a matter for specialists. 
The ordinary human being has not time or intelligence 
to go far in the direction of scientific research, while 
the whole of his life is spent in contact with human 
nature and its faults and foibles. It is far more 
important for the ordinary human being to know some- 
thing about human nature than to know about ocean 
currents and tides, about light and heat, about stars 
and meteors. The only part of scientific knowledge 
which is of practical concern to most human beings 
is the elementary facts of physiology. And the prac- 
tical effect of learning about the heroic possibilities of 
human nature, being moved by stories of courage and 
patience, of pity and affection, is far deeper and greater 
than the effect.of learning about the motions of planets 
or the origin of storms, because none of us can escape 
from the problems of human nature, affecting our daily 
conduct and our relations with other men, learned and 
unlearned alike; while the properties of matter, the 
laws, let us say, of electricity or chemistry, are at 
best remote from daily life, and can only be appre- 
hended and applied by experts. All of us, for instance, 
know what it is to be affected bv the look of anger 
or affection in a fellow-creature’s face; while the fact 
that we can only see it because a combination of 
carbon with oxygen produces an undulatory vibration 
in the ether which is luminous is not a consideration 
which can ever have a very wide appeal. For even 
when we know how it happens, we are not much 
nearer to knowing why it happens. l 

And then, too, the greater part of civilisation and 
progress depends not upon the scientific discoveries 
which add to the comforts of life, but upon the cultiva- 
tion of generous motives, of disinterested sympathies, 
of desire for justice and order and co-operation. 
Human happiness is far more knitup with tthe art 
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of living peaceably and affectionately with other 
human beings than with the inexorable laws of matter. 
Birds and beasts live in the universe without any 
scientific knowledge of its laws, but with much in- 
stinctive and precautionary acquaintance with them. 
A bird knows what food it needs, and what is danger- 
ous, without having an idea of why it needs food, or 
why a course of action 1s dangerous; and the import- 
ance of literature is that it develops the imagination 
and sympathy of man, while science may perhaps cul- 
tivate imagination, but can scarcely be held to develop 
sympathy. , 

The real difficulty of the whole position lies in our 
vagueness of aim : we do not really know, and we have 
never troubled to decide, what we desire the educa- 
tional process to do for our children. My own belief 
is that it is a threefold aim. In the first place, educa- 
tion should be elastic enough to enable us to discover 
aptitude and capacity, and therefore we want variety. 
The mistake of the classicist is that his ideal educa- 
tion is only a device for discovering literary ability, 
and the mistake of the modern reforming man of 
science is precisely the same; a scientific educa- 
tion is a device for discovering scientific capacity. 
What we need is a method of finding our future ex- 
perts, for it is of the utmost importance to the race 
that we should discover, evoke, and use every sort of 
intellectual ability. What we need is an education 
both literary and scientific, dealing with ideas and 
emotions and imaginations as well as with perception 
and observation and exactness of mind, so that at the 
time when vocation begins to declare itself we may 
skim the intellectual cream, So to speak, and set free 
the best abilities and capacities to pursue their own 
bent. That is the first aim of education, the discovery 
of aptitude. 

The next aim of education is a wider and more 
general one: it is to reveal, so far as possible, to the 
growing mind a real idea of the conditions under which 
it lives and will have to live. Science is an integral 
part of such an education, and general knowledge of 
physical laws and processes is of primary importance. 
The stars we see above us, the physiography of the 
globe, the laws of electricity, of weather, of heat and 
cold, the distribution of plants and animals, the laws 
and processes of life, a knowledge of mechanics, of 
manufacture of commodities—about these things no 
one should be wholly ignorant, but for many a general 
conception must suffice. 

Then, on the other side, come the history of the 
human race, the rise of man, the growth of ideas, 
emotions, religious beliefs, the shaping of communi- 
ties, the interplay of nations, the history, in fact, of 
civilisation—all this belongs to what may loosely be 
called the literary side. But to deal merely with 
scientific conceptions and laws, and not to teach how 
the spirit of man has developed, how he has organised 
human society, how he has slowly discovered and 
availed himself of scientific knowledge, is to leave out 
what is, perhaps, our main concern. What we have 
to do is not to leave our youthful citizens in a sort of 
bewildered solitude, just aware of the little circle in 
which they live. but to give them on one side a 
sense of what the natural world in which they live 
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is like, as well as a notion of how humanity has 
developed its institutions and its principles. 

The third aim of education is to train children in 
good moral and physical habits, to develop wholesome 
mental interests and robust health of body—the train- 
ing of character, in fact. But here the problem is a 
complicated one. If we only nurture the young in 
strength and health, and encourage them to believe 
that the world is a place to get all they can, to fortify 
themselves in wealth and comfort, we have not de- 
veloped good citizens at all. They must learn what 
duty and service and self-sacrifice mean, and that a 
man’s concern is not only himself. This can only be 
done by the cultivation of an imaginative sympathy, 
which can put itself in the place of another, and desire 
to share rather than to amass happiness. This can 
only be communicated by a perception of the beauty, 
the generosity, the heroism of human nature, its hopes 
and aims; and this I believe frankly cannot be attained 
by the knowledge of scientific laws, but only by human 
records and the noble flights of human imagination. 
A literary education ‘is a feeble enough thing if it only 
deals with grammar and syntax, artifices of style, the 
jingle of rhythms and prosodies, the devices of orna- 
ment and cadence—and this was the fault of classical 
education, that it so seldom broke through the out- 
works into the citadel itself. But the truer and more 
scientific view of literature is that it is the evoking 
of a real love of spiritual beauty, and that the master- 
pieces of literature are great, not because they conform 
to the rules of critics, but because they answer most 
nearly to the best and loftiest visions of the human 
soul—that Homer and Shakespeare and Dante, let 
us say, are great because they best mirror man's great- 
ness, and not because they afford most scope to the 
inquisitive pedantry of scholars. What, indeed, we 
have to fight against is pedantry, which is simply the 
fault of natures so one-sided in their preference that 
they invest the smallest details of their study with a 
significance and an importance that violate all pro- 
portion. The literary pedant and the scientific pedant 
are alike mischievous, because they worship detail and 
disregard design. 

The aims, then, of education are the fortification of 
health and character, the communication of a general 
conception of the world as it is, both socially and 
physically, and the discovery of aptitude and ability, so 
that the resources of the State may not be wasted 
or dissipated. 

If by the age of about fifteen or sixteen you have 
assured a boy’s interest in general ideas of science and 
literature, given him some sense of history, by which 
I mean European history of a biographical and social 
rather than of a diplomatic or military kind, taught 
him to read and write simple French, to read and 
write English, to calculate quickly and correctly, you 
have done a great deal. It is very difficult to say 
exactly what we mean by a well-educated boy of 
eighteen; but if a boy of that age can read an interest- 
ing book on some subject of general current interest 
with something of a critical spirit, and is not wholly 
at the mercy of a specious and attractive presentment ; 
and if, moreover, in reading a newspaper he does not 
confine himself wholly to the athletic column, but 
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wishes to know more or less what is going on in the 
world—well, I for one should be ready to admit that 
he was a well-educated boy. 

We are much too disposed to think that knowledge 
in itself is valuable. It is valuable precisely in so far 
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as it inspires and animates and trains the mind. The — 


mere knowledge of facts is very unimportant. The 


expert must know the facts and processes of his sub- | 


ject, of course; but apart from expert knowledge, no 
knowledge is valuable which does not mean the kind- 
ling of interest and faculty. 
cannot forget is the significant fact, not the fact which 
it seems easy to confuse or impossible to remember. 


The fact which one ` 


I cannot help feeling that in the present push for 


science as an educational subject a certain confusion 


exists between the practical utility of science and its | 


value as an educational subject. 


Elementary and | 


general acquaintance with concrete phenomena and _ 
technical processes has no practical utility at all; it is | 
the expert who is useful, the highly trained specialist. | 
A thing which is practically useful has not necessarily » 


any educational value. What we want to discover is a 
subject or a set of subjects which quicken intelligence 
and observation and sympathy and accuracy, which 
extend the imaginative horizon, which make a man 
accept his duty and his place in the State, not as a 
matter of unpleasant necessity, but as a matter of 
active and eager concern. I do not believe myself 
that any one subject can do this. If literature, as it 
has been taught, has failed to exert this influence, I 


see no reason to believe that science per se will do it . 


either. While we abominate the aggressive and 
medieval theories of domination which have plunged 
Europe into strife, it is the tendency of, at all events, 
a section of our community to point to Germany as a 
country which has contrived to produce an extra- 
ordinary average of efficiency, a formidable unanimity 
of aim. 

Yet, if we look at German secondary education, we 
find that science is actually taught for fewer hours 
in their schools than in our own. That has been 
established by the new committee which is examining 
the question of scientific education. It is certain, I 


believe, that if scientific education has not had a fair ` 


chance, it is not for want of time or of apparatus— 
it is much more a question of method, and still more 
of teachers. This is really where our difficulty lies. 
We do not believe sufficiently in education to pay our 
teachers properly or to make it a career for the best 
men. The personality of the teacher is the root of the 
whole matter. What we want is men not only of 
clear intellect, but men with a touch of inspiration, 
with a living interest in the beauty and nobility of the 
subjects they teach. There are many dormant seeds 
of interest and faculty in boys’ minds which can only 
be quickened to life by something ardent and fructify- 
ing in the mind of the teacher. 

A good teacher tis scarcely cumbered by a bad curri- 
culum, a bad teacher is scarcely assisted by the best 
curriculum. It may be said that it ought not to be a 


question of money, but you cannot expect any but the | 


real enthusiasts to embrace a profession which hampers 
them at every turn with straitened resources and pecu- 
niary anxieties. A man who wishes to marry and 
bring up his children liberally and intelligently will go 
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where he can find the means of doing this. You may 
depend upon it that we shall do nothing in education 
by a mere juggling with curricula; we shall only do 
it by securing good and enthusiastic teachers. The 
imitative faculty of boys is great; and if they see a 
teacher who really derives animation and joy from his 
subject, they will wish to acquire the same happiness. 
Education is not a scientific process; it is a contact of 
living minds. I remember once examining a number 
of educational experts on the question of the curri- 
culum. Each of them had sọme one subject which he 
declared had solved the question of discipline and 
drudgery by evoking a natural interest in the pupils. 
It gradually dawned upon me that each was selecting 
the particular subject in which he was personally in- 
terested; and I perceived that what had carried the 
day in each case was not educational technique, but 
personal enthusiasm. 

What we want is a simple and elastic curriculum 
which shall cater for individual taste and aptitude, 
and correspond in a general way with human faculties 
and interests. Intellectual discipline—by which I 
mean that most valuable power of mastering a subject 
whether you are interested in it or not—can be attained 
to a certain extent by the uncongenial subjects what- 


. ever they may be. But I do not believe in intellectual 


progress being possible without intellectual interest. 
The general aim of this curriculum should be to give 
the pupils some conception of the world as it is; and 
in this science, literature, art, music, history, geo- 
graphy, mathematics, handicraft, language, and reli- 
gion must each have a part. Imagination, logic, 
clearness, observation, interest—these are qualities at 
which we should aim. Then, when special aptitude is 
discerned, in the later stages a certain specialisation 
may begin. What really happened in classical educa- 
tion was that, under the guise of a pretended width 
of culture, all minds alike were forced into a prema- 
ture classical specialisation, and this mistake we must 
not repeat. And, lastly, we must make the profession 
of teaching remunerative and dignified—that is the 
most important point of all; and unless we caa do 
this we may shift our curriculum for all eternity with- 
out ever emerging out of a ramshackle sort of drudgery 
which will continue to hang like a dreary veil between 
the ingenuous child and the glowing interests of the 
great world in which he has to live and play his part. 


SOME TOPICS DISCUSSED AT THE 
JANUARY CONFERENCES. 


AFTER-WAR PROBLEMS. 


IN opening the Conference of Educational Associa- 
tions on New Year’s Day Sir Henry Miers said there 
seemed now to be general agreement among politicians 
and educationists on three points—that some provision 
should be made for the two million children for whom 
at present the educational ladder ended in mid-air at 
fourteen ; that something must be done to improve the 
position and prospects of teachers; and that the scholar. 
ship system should be reorganised so as to be entirely 
helpful and in no degree harmful to the cause of 
education. If education becomes so administered as 
to give young people the desire to carry on their 
education for themselves, we shall] have achieved one 
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of the great objects of education, whatever we teach 
or fail to teach. 

Mr. A. L. Smith, the Master of Balliol, delivered 
the inaugural address immediately after Sir Henry 
Miers had spoken. He directed attention to the fact 
that the various educational programmes issued by 
the Education Reform Council, the National Union 
of Teachers, the Workers’ Educational Association, 
and several other bodies working in the same direc- 
tion are in substantial agreement. The chief prin- 
ciple to aim at in the immediate future is now begin- 
ning to be understood by the educated public as well 
as by professional educationists. Many workers have 
been carrying out experiments without knowing what 
others are doing, and these experiments show that 
better workmen are made by first educating them than 
by setting them to work at an early age. In the 
modern world no one is educated who is ignorant 
of the methods of natural science. It is possible with- 
out undue expenditure of hours to give generalised 
science teaching which will supply an_ intellectual 
element that nothing else quite gives. Specialised 
science can follow. 

Another hopeful sign is that trade unions are be- 
ginning to contribute to education through the tutorial 
class movement for their members. The movement 
shows that, however heavy the hours of work, how- 
ever unpromising the surrounding conditions, the 
spirit of man is not extinguished. The movement to 
take in natural science is not hostile to the older 
subjects. The opinion at Balliol, and widely diffused 
through the University, is, Mr. Smith said, that 
there is room for the two, and that a great deal of 
the old curricula may with advantage be dropped to 
allow new inspiring subjects to come into university 
education. 

After the war we shall be much more ready to recog- 
nise the latent qualities and the real heroism of the 
teacher, even in an elementary school, and be willing 
to grant better terms. The sums doled out for educa- 
tion have never been a fraction of what they would have 
been jf we had been really in earnest. The Master of 
Balliol reported that he had suggested to the Chamber 
of Commerce at Bradford that £ 100,000,000 should be 
spent on education, and he had been surprised to be 
told that the sum did not intimidate them. To pro- 
duce industrial harmony we must take up education on 
the moral and social side in a way that has scarcely 
been more than experimented upon as yet. Unless 
we make proper use of our opportunities after victory 
we shall find in time to come, as has happened in past 
wars, that the apparent victors are not the real victors. 
The opportunity is in the direction of national educa- 
tion in the widest sense. 


Movinc PICTURES IN EDUCATION. 


At the annual meeting of the Teachers’ Guild, Mrs. 
A. H. Bright opened a discussion on the use of cinema 
pictures and their influence on’ young people. She 
described the methods adopted in different areas for 
securing control over picture palaces. She said that 
experience proved that the small “palaces” on the 
outskirts of a big town required more supervision 
than those in the centre. The best way to raise the 


tone of cinema and other public exhibitions was, she 
said, to train the young generation so that they would 
turn from what was nauseous. She looked forward 
to the use of the cinema as a great force for the 
spread of knowledge and education. 

Prof. R. A. Gregory said the cinematograph is now 
passing through a stage common to the history of 
many like inventions. Four hundred years ago a 
censorship of printing was established in England, and 
printers were so abused and imprisoned that for a 
time the art became almost extinct in this country. 
Some people wish apparently to present the same atti- 
tude towards the moving-picture to-day. It would, 
however, be just as easy to make out a case for the 
suppression of printing upon the evidence of the 
amount of trash and daily drivel published as it is to 
condemn the picture palace because of its frequent 
stupidity or criminal suggestion. The time will come 
when a higher standard of fact and thought will be 
required by the average man than that which is usually 
placed before him in the printed page of to-day, and 
similarly the moving-picture will improve in character 
when people become dissatisfied with the banal shows 
now offered them. Instead of condemning the picture 
palace without qualification, an effort should be made 
to use it for educative and reasonable recreation. 
Education authorities should arrange for periodical 
exhibitions of suitable films at local picture palaces, 
and they should not be afraid to show on such occa- 
sions films to illustrate fiction, as well as those of a 
historical, geographical, or scientific character. 

In the discussion which followed, Dr. Lyttelton 
said that he is sure these shows are the greatest pos- 
sible influence in the wrong direction at the present 
time. The picture shows cannot be made profitable 
unless they produce silly pictures, and it is the silly 
things in the shows that are having the bad effect on 
the present generation. The shows and the audience 
are indications of a spiritual disease in this country 
which we ought to combat. 


WuHo SHOULD BE EDUCATED AT UNIVERSITIES ? 


Speaking to the members of the Teachers’ Guild on 
“The Way to an Educated Democracy,” Prof. J. 
Shelley said we must discover some method, in addi- 
tion to the crude intellectual test, of determining 
which of our vouth should be sent to our universities. 
We need a system of intimate personal selection: a 
system of patronage, such as produced the great works 
and personalities of Greece, of Rome, and of Renais- 
sance Italy. But the new patronage must be patron- 
age by proxy in the name of the people. As a con- 
structive step towards finding out the real needs of 
the democracy in education, he offered the new Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education the suggestion that 
he should save money and, much more valuable, save 
teachers’ enthusiasm by reducing the inspectorate by 
one-half and by appointing instead educational ad- 
visers to act as university tutors to the community. 
The appointment of educational advisers should be 
by the teaching profession itself and not by local 
authorities, 


THE DELIGHTS OF LITERATURE. 


A letter from the new President of the Board of 
Education was read at the annual meeting of the 
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National Home-Reading Union. Mr. Fisher wrote :— 
“The National Home-Reading Union is doing, in a 
quiet way, work of the highest value for the nation. 
There was a time not very far distant when the great 
mass of the population was cut off from the delights 
of literature by ignorance or poverty. This is no 
longer the case. Everybody now can read something 
and has enough in his purse wherewith to buy some- 
thing to read. To-day the danger is not that too little 
will be read, but that too much will be read of the 
wrong kind. The pace and urgency of life have in- 
creased, and thoughtfulness and velocity are ill-mated 
companions. Thus, although a great deal of reading 
is done, much of it is undertaken in a desultory, for- 
tuitous way, without plan or continuity. The National 
Home-Reading Union corrects this tendency, and en- 
courages reading of the fruitful kind by supplying 
direction and a thread of purpose. In a very simple 
way, and with a minimum of expense, it brings into 
the individual home some of the advantages of college 
or university life. During the war, I understand, the 
union has done much useful service by keeping alive 
a sense of the value of good literature and by directing 
attention to the best sources for the intelligent study 
of contemporary events. The movement has from the 
first possessed the entire sympathy of the Board of 
Education, and I wish for it an expanded sphere of 
usefulness and an increased measure of support.” 


INFLUENCE OF ECONOMIC CHANGES ON EDUCATION. 


Lord Bryce delivered the presidential address to the 
annual meeting of the Classical Association at Leeds 
University. The most striking feature, he said, in 
the economic changes of the last eight years has been 
the immense development of industrial production by 
the application of discoveries in natural science. Em- 
ployment has been provided for an enormous number 
of workers, and enormous fortunes have been accumu- 
lated by emplovers who had the foresight or the luck 
to embark capital in the new forms of manufacture. 
Thus there has been created in the popular mind an 
association, now pretty deeply rooted, between the 
knowledge of applied science and material prosperity. 
It is this association of ideas, rather than any pride 
in the achievements of the human intellect by the 
unveiling of the secrets of Nature and the setting of 
her forces at work in the service of man, that has 
made knowledge of physical science seem so supremely 
important to classes of minds that never before thought 
about education or tried to estimate the respective 
value of the various studies needed to train the intelli- 
gence and form the character. To put the point in 
the crudest way, the average man sees that the diffu- 
sion of a knowledge of languages, literature, and 
history does not seem to promise an increase of riches 
to the nation or to the persons who possess that know- 
ledge in a high dagree, while he sees, or thinks he 
sees, that from a knowledge of chemistry or electricity 
such an increase may be expected both to the com- 
munity and to the persons engaged in the industries 
dependent on those sciences. Two other arguments 
have weighed with persons whose mental attitude is 
more reflective, and their force must be admitted. 


Languages—not merely the ancient languages, but | 
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languages in general—have been too often badly 
taught, and the learning of them has therefore been 
found repulsive by most pupils. The results have 
accordingly been disappointing and out of proportion 
to the time and labour spent, 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 

Presiding at the meeting of the Simplified Spelling 
Society in connection with the Conference of Educa- 
tional Associations, Prof. W. Rippmann said we are 
very much more uniform in our speech to-day than 
we used to be, but there is still a great deal of un- 
necessary and undesirable difference between the speech 
of different classes of society. It is impossible to 
estimate the amount of harm that is done by having 
such a grossly perverse thing as our conventional 
spelling brought into the children’s education at the 
outset. The child is introduced by it into a study in 
which one of the most important processes in educa- 
tion, that of reasoning from analogy, is summarily 
displaced. The logical processes employed in other 
studies may correct in time the mischief thus done. 

Prof. W. E. Barnes said English spelling is bad 
throughout; every one of our five vowel signs—a, e,i, 
o, and u—is freely misused, and the same kind of thing 
happens to our consonants. We have a useful consonant 
“j, which represents a sound frequently used in the 
English language; but when we want to commence 
a word with the sound of “j” we usually use the 
letter “g” instead, and if we want the sound of “j” 
at the end of a word we most commonly use the form 
“dge.” Then, having written “dge,” we are often in 
doubt as to whether we have not overdone matters, 
and there is a question always in dispute between those 
who favour ‘“‘dge"’ and others who think “dg” suffi- 
cient. The members of the Simplified Spelling Society 
might introduce some reformed spellings, at any rate 
into their own correspondence. For example, the final 
“e” might be omitted from such words as “hav,” 
“giv,” and “gon.” Another reform would be 
to abolish the absurd distinction between the words 
spelt with “ei” and ‘‘ie,” such as “receive” and 
“believe.” Both these forms are wrong; “ee” should 
be substituted. We must be content, ultimately, with 
nothing less than making English spelling a science; 
for this it is necessary that each sound of the language 
should be expressed as simply and as shortly as pos- 
sible.—Miss Burstall said she thinks the schools ought 
to begin teaching the reformed spelling of certain 
words. A list of such words might be drawn up, as 
has been done in the United States, and the Board of 
Education asked to allow such forms to be used. She 
suggested, among others, such changes as "plow" for 


“plough,” ‘‘sent” for “scent,” “theater,” ‘ tho,” 
“labor,” ‘“‘ program,” “dout,” ‘‘woolen,” ‘ gage,” 
and ‘‘ boro.” 


PENSIONS FOR SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

In his presidential address at the annual meeting 
of the Association of Assistant-masters, Mr. A. A. 
Somerville dealt, among other important matters, with 
the question of pensions for secondary-school teachers. 
No measure, he said, would tend more to attract a 
supply of capable teachers, or to maintain their efficiency 
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when attracted into the schools. On the other hand, 
the wearing consciousness, especially to the married 
man, that he has no provision for old age tends to 
depress and deaden him in his work. A scheme of 
pensions for secondary-school teachers was unfor- 
tunately hung up at a most promising stage by the 
outbreak of the war. It was drawn up by the Board 
of Education, and warmly welcomed by all secondary- 
school teachers. It was supported strongly by primary- 
school teachers, and the present Prime Minister, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had, in his 1914 Budget 
speech, made provision for the necessary outlay. 
Secondary-school teachers felt that it was their patriotic 
duty not to press for the completion of the scheme 
during the war, and, up to the present, they have 
maintained that attitude. But the war has caused large 
sums of money to flow into the pockets of many classes 
of the community. Secondary-school teachers, badly 
paid before the war, are now in much worse case. 
Their commitments, such as rent and insurance pre- 
mium (which they have to maintain because of the 
absence of pensions), remain unaltered, while the cost 
of living, rates in some cases, and taxes have risen 
greatly. The time has come to ask the Government 
what is its intention, if it has anv, with regard to 
pensions for the men and women in our secondary 
schools. The cost of working the scheme in the first 
few years would be small, quite out of proportion to 
the immense encouragement this great measure of 
reform would give to the teaching profession. With- 
out an adequate provision of pensions, it will be im- 
possible to get anything like an adequate supply of 
capable teachers for the new schools, which are now 
generally seen to be essential to real educational develop- 
ment. Besides, there is some reason for regarding the 
provision of pensions as a real war measure. There are 
more than 2,000 secondary-school teachers now serving 
in our Army, most of whom did not wait for compul- 
sion, but freely offered themselves to their country and 
its great cause. The country would do well to send a 
practical message of gratitude and hope to these men. 


— 


SCIENCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


At the meeting of the Headmasters’ Association, the 
president, the Rev. J. R. Wynne-Edwards, in his 
address outlined the kind of science which should be 
taught in secondary schools, and the difficulties in the 
way of securing it. He said that in science teaching 
in schools two chief objects are in view: first, the 
acquisition of facts that every educated man ought to 
know—the laws of Nature, the constitution of our 
planet and its atmosphere, the chief properties of light, 
heat, and electricity, and their bearing upon daily life; 
and, secondly, the respect of the man of science for 
truth, his determination to observe phenomena irre- 
spective of preconceived ideas, and to reason on ob- 
served facts without being hampered by preconceived 
theories. Of these two objects the second is the more 
important, and if we are to keep our place as a 
nation it is essential that such an attitude of mind 
shall be recognised as a necessary part of the equip- 
ment of all educated men. It has been found by those 
who have tried it that there is no insuperable difficulty 
in giving those boys who will later take up classical 
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studies a suitable course of science up to sixteen. But 
when we are agreed that the time has come to improve 
our system of science teaching we are met by two 
ditficulties—--who are to be the teachers, and how are 
we to adapt the teaching to the needs of industry 
without taking away its power as an intellectual 
stimulus. Headmasters know that no post is so difh- 
cult to fill as that of a science teacher. So long as so 
few of the scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge are 
awarded for science, and so long as the bias in the 
public schools is too largely humanistic, so long shall 
we fail to attract a sufficient proportion of the best 
brains of the country to the teaching of science. It is 
absolutely essential that a solution of this difficulty of 
increasing the supply of science teachers should be 


found. The men must be paid adequately, 
and the highest positions in the profession must 
be open to them. We have already overcome 


many prejudices, but another that must go is that 
no one but a classic can preside over the destinies of 
our great public schools. The second difficulty is still 
greater. It is, as has been said, to adapt our science 
teaching to the needs of industry without taking awav 
its power as an intellectual stimulus, and then to 
persuade the manufacturers of the country that it 
is to their interest to have the best advice that 
science can give them and to pay for it accordingly. 


RECENT RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 
BY ASSOCIATIONS OF SECOND- 
ARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


HEADMASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 

1. Tuar this Conference welcomes the letter with 
regard to war memorials sent to headmasters in the 
early autumn by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, as the 
chairman of the Statutory Committee, and endorses 
the suggestion that provision of scholarships and ex- 
hibitions should form part of the measures taken at 
public schools to commemorate the fallen. 

2. (a) That it is essential to a boy’s general educa- 
tion that he should have some knowledge of the 
natural laws underlying the phenomena of daily life, 
and some training in their experimental investigation. 

(b) That, in the opinion of this Conference, this can 
best be ensured by giving to all boys adequate courses 
of generalised science work which would normally be 
completed for the ordinary boy at the age of sixteen. 

(c) That, after this stage, boys who require it should 
take up science work of a more specialised type, while 
the others should for sume time continue to do some 
science work of a more general character. 

3. That, while desirous of improving the teaching 
of science and making it a reality in all public schools, 
this Conference deprecates the present proposals of the 
Oxford Hebdomadal Council for making the passing 
of an examination in science an essential guau ato 
for an Oxford degree. 

4. Circulars 849, 933, and 956. That this Cine 
approves the general educational policy indicated by 
these circulars, and in particular the principles :—(a) 
That all boys in secondary schools should pursue a 
normal course of education up to the age of about 
sixteen, unimpaired by premature specialisation and 
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unimpeded by the varying demands of external exam- 
inations. 

(b) That the universities should continue to be the 
responsible examining authorities in secondary schools, 
but holds that no further compulsion or restriction 
of any kind can be usefully applied to schools until 
a general acceptance of an approved “first examina- 
tion `“ by universities and professional bodies has been 
secured. If in any case acceptance is only conditional, 
the conditions must be of the simplest kind, and a 
clean sweep must be made of the present absurd com- 
plexities. In the details of the proposed first and 
second examinations there are many points calling for 
further discussion, and two only will be mentioned in 
the present resolution :—(i) The Conference holds that 
natural science and mathematics should count as two 
“groups,” not as one only. (ii) It adheres to the view 
expressed in Circular 849, Section VI., regarding such 
subjects as music, drawing, manual work, and house- 
craft, to which may be added physical exercises. It 
is as far as possible from undervaluing such subjects 
as essential parts of a good education, but believes 
that their adequate inclusion can be better secured 
in other ways than by formal examination at the age 
of sixteen. 

5. That this Conference desires to promote the future 
work of the National Mission for the younger genera- 
tion by every means in its power. 

6. That this Conference reaffirms its conviction that 
Greek ought no longer to be retained as a compulsory 
subject in the Entrance Examinations to the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge. In urging this, the 
Conference in no way wishes to deny that for those 
boys who are fit for it there is no finer educational 
instrument than Greek, nor that there are other com- 
pulsory subjects which are open to grave objections. 


HEADMASTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
1. (a) That it be an instruction to council to consti- 


tute as soon as possible a standing committee to pro- - 


ceed with the formulation of an educational policy. 

(b) That this committee shall submit a report to 
council, and the council, after full consideration of the 
said report, shall at the earliest convenient opportunity 
convene an extraordinary general meeting of the asso- 
ciation to deal with the conclusions arrived at. 

2. That it is of the highest importance to the wel- 
fare of this country that the decimal system of weights 
and measures be adopted, and that this association 
approves of the policy and aims of the Decimal Asso- 
ciation, and invites its members to support the pro- 
posals. 

3- (a) That in the opinion of this association all 
boys receiving military training in secondary schools 
should constitute one corps directly controlled by the 
War Office and independent of local administration. 

(b) That in this corps boys above the age of fifteen 
who have reached a necessary standard of proficiency 
should be classed as officer cadets (or members of the 
Officers Training Corps), and all others as cadets. 

(c) That each school contingent, though containing 
toys of both classes, should be trained by its officers 
and inspected by the War Office as a single unit. 

(d) That officers of the corps should be gazetted to 
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commissions on the unattached list of the Territorial 
Force, or the Special Reserve of Officers. 

(e) That an annual capitation should be paid to such 
school contingent for every efficient cadet officer, and 
a smaller grant for every efficient cadet more than 
thirteen years of age. 

4. A resolution reaffirming the association’s convic- 
tion that Greek ought not to be a compulsory subject 
for the Entrance Examinations to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

5. A resolution declaring that the provision of war 
bonuses for teachers has become in many cases a 
matter of urgent necessity, and urging the Govern- 
ment to make special grants to schools in need of 
assistance for this purpose. 

6. A resolution welcoming the recent report of the 
Consultative Committee of the Board of Education on 
the provision of scholarships in science and technology 
at universities and other places of higher education. 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT-MASTERS. 


1. That any scheme of educational reform should 
provide for the education of boys to the age of 
eighteen. 

2. That educational contro] should be rendered more 
effective by grouping local education authorities round 
universities as centres. 

3. That as the primary need for the future of educa- 
tion is an adequate supply of well-qualified teachers of 
the right type, the first essentials of any reform in the 
existing educational system are: (a) a national salaries 
system, on the lines of the I.A.A.M. model salary 
scale, with an additional allowance for living expenses 
in the more expensive centres; (b) a national pension 
scheme; (c) security of tenure; (d) the establishment 
of a general system of transfer of teachers, so that, 
if necessary, a teacher may move from one school to 
another without loss of position, salary, or pension 
rights. 

4. That it is the opinion of this association that 
Greek should not be a compulsory subject for the 
Responsions Examination of the University of Oxford 
or the Previous Examination of the University of 
Cambridge, or for the examinations which are accepted 
as equivalent by the Universities. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meetings of the Geographical Associa- 
tion were held at the London Day Training College on 
January 5th and 6th, 1917. The president, Col. Sir 
Thomas Holdich, R.E., K.C.1.E., K.C.M.G., C.B., 
gave an address on ‘‘ Maps,” a subject on which he is a 
leading authority. Miss N. Catty read a paper on 
‘The Value of Modelling in the Early Teaching of 
Geography.” This gave rise to an interesting discus- 
sion, which showed that teachers of geography hold 
very diverse views on the subject. Prof. Fleure, of 
Aberystwyth, opened the afternoon session with a 
striking lecture on ‘Regions in Human Geography, 
with Special Reference to Europe." He divided 
Europe into regions of (1) increment; (2) effort; (3) 
difficulty; (4) privation, showing how the sea modified 


: all, and tracing the changes which had occurred in 
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some regions so that, for example, a region of difficulty 
became a region of effort. 

Mr. H. J. Mackinder, M.P., opened a discussion on 
the resolutions drawn up by the Council of Humanistic 
Studies (representing the Geographical, Historical, 
Classical, English, and Modern Language Associa- 
tions). In compliance with the request of this council, 
each association has prepared a statement regarding 
the aims to be kept in mind in teaching its subject 
in schools. The following is the statement read by 
Mr. Mackinder during the discussion, and accepted by 
the association :—‘‘When teaching geography in 
schools we seek to train future citizens to imagine 
accurately the interaction of human activities and their 
topographical conditions. As these conditions have 
been established partly by natural forces and partly 
by human effort, any discussion of the correlation of 
various conditions must be both scientific and human- 
istic. The mind of the citizen must have a topograph- 
ical background if he is to keep order in the mass of 
information which he accumulates in the course of his 
life, and in these days that background must extend 
over the whole world. Besides giving this necessary 
mental equipment, we believe that the collection, esti- 
mation, and correlation of geographical facts afford a 
most valuable training in practical judgment as applied 
to ordinary affairs. For the purpose of encouraging a 
synthetic attitude of mind towards a definite region, it 
is necessary that the physical facts borrowed from 
other sciences which form the basis of geography 
should not be maintained in water-tight compartments. 
In other words, the unity of geography, for school 
purposes at any rate, is essentially humanistic, and on 
one side related closely to history, but the assembling 
of the physical data is a very important part of geo- 
graphical teaching, and cannot be left to the teachers 
of other subjects. Experience has shown that the art 
of geographical correlation depends on specially trained 
habits of thought.” 

On January 6th a joint meeting of the Mathe- 
matical and Geographical Associations was held, under 
the presidency of Mr. Mackinder. Prof. Nunn gave an 
exceedingly suggestive lecture, illustrated by a wealth 
of diagrams, novel apparatus, etc., on “The Teaching 
of Map Projections.” The discussion which followed 
was taken part in by members of both associations, 
and it was evident that the holding of such joint meet- 
ings was of great value. 


ONFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
SET SUBJECTS FOR 1918. 
Preliminary (July and December). 

English.—(c) Defoe, ‘ Robinson Crusoe,” part i. ; (d) 
Blackmore, “ Lorna Doone," abridged by W. A. War- 
ren (Sampson Low); (e) Macaulay, “ Horatius" and 
* Lake Regillus,” with “A Book of Verse for Boys 
and Girls," part i., compiled by J. C. Smith (Clarendon 
Press); (f) Scott, t Lav of the Last Minstrel." 

History.—(a) Ancient History as treated in “ Outlines 
of Greek and Roman History,” by M. A. Hamilton, 
po. 32-end (Clarendon Press); (b) English History, 
cither (A) Outlines from 55 B.c. to A.D. 1399; or (B) 
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Outlines from 1399 to 1714; or (C) Outlines from 
1689 to 1837. 

Geography,—(iii) The geography of one of the fol- 
lowing : (A) England and Wales; (B) India. 

Religious Knowledge.—(a) 1 Samuel i.-xvii.; (b) 
St. Matthew x.-end; (c) Acts xv. 36-xxviii.; (d) the 
Church Catechism. 

Latin.—" Scenes from the Life of Hannibal,” by 
W. D. Lowe (Clarendon Press). 

Greek.—'' Selections from Herodotus,” by W. D. 
Lowe (Clarendon Press). 

French.—Perrault, “Quatre Contes,” ed. Wilson- 
Green (Clarendon Press). 

German.— Kinderfreuden ” (Clarendon Press). 


Junior (March, July, and December). 


English.—c) Either Spenser, ‘‘ Faery Queene,” I., 
and Shakespeare, * Midsummer Night’s Dream," or 
Scott, ‘‘ Rob Roy,” and Stevenson, “ Treasure Island’; 
(d) either Shakespeare, * Macbeth” and ‘‘ Merchant of 
Venice,” or Shakespeare, ‘‘ Tempest,” or Shakespeare, 
“Julius Czesar"’; (e) either Scott, ‘‘ Marmion,” with 
“Selections from Malory,” ed. H. Wragg (Clarendon 
Press), or Tennyson, ‘‘ enone," ‘* The Lotus-Eaters,”’ 
with Longfellow, *“ Evangeline,” ‘‘ Hiawatha”; (f) 
either ‘‘Lyra Historica," by Windsor and Turral, 
parts i., ii., ili. (Clarendon Press), or Goldsmith, * The 
Traveller," ‘‘The Deserted Village,” with Byron, 
“Childe Harold,” III.; (g) Dickens, “A Tale of Two 
Cities,” abridged by R. Scott (Clarendon Press); (h) 
either Lytton, t Last of the Barons,” or Blackmore, 
* Lorna Doone”; (i) Swift, ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,” ed. 
Gough (Clarendon Press), with Defoe, ‘* Robinson 
Crusoe," part i. 

History.—(a) Engfish History, either (i) or (i). (i) 
Either (A) from 55 B.C. to 1485; or (B) from 1485 to 
1714; or (C) from 1689 to 1837. (b) General History 
from 1066 to 1516. (c) Foreign History. Outlines of 
General European History from 1254 to 1415. 

Geography.—(iii) One of (A) Mediterranean Region, 
(B Monsoon Region of Asia, (C) South America. 

Religious Knowledge.—Old Testament History, 
from the descent of Jacob into Egypt to the election of 
Saul; (b) 1 Samuel; (c) St. Matthew; (d) Acts xiii. to 
xxviii. ; (e) Prayer Book. 

Latin.—Cæsar, De Bello Gallico, II.; Ovid, Meta- 
morphoses, III, (Clarendon Press Selection). 

Greek.—Lucian, Vera Historia, Book I., ed. Jerram, 
lines 54-669 (Clarendon Press). 

French.-—Soulié, *' Napoléon," etc. (Clarendon 
Press), and de Maupassant, ‘‘Contes de Guerre, 1870" 
(Clarendon Press). 

German.—Riehl, ‘‘Seines Vaters Sohn” and ‘ Der 
Gespensterkampf" (Clarendon Press). 


Senior (March, July, and December). 


English.—(d) Either Shakespeare, ‘‘ Hamlet,” “King 
Lear,” “The Tempest,” or Spenser, " Faery Queene,” 
L, IL, with Shakespeare, “Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” and Milton, “Comus,” or Thackeray, 
“Vanity Fair,” with Byron, ‘Childe Harold,” III., 
IV., and Sonnets by Wordsworth, selected by A. T. 
Quiller-Couch (Clarendon Press), or the Poetical 
Works of Tennyson (excluding the Dramas); (e) either 
Chaucet, “The Tale of the Man of Lawe,” “The 
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Second Nonnes Tale,” or Shakespeare, “Julus 
Cæsar ” and ‘Merchant of Venice,” or Shakespeare, 
“Henry V.,"" with ‘‘ Lyra Historica,” parts i. and ii. 
(Clarendon Press), or Marlowe, “ Dr. Faustus,” with 
Goethe, ‘‘ Faust,” part i. (World’s Classics), or Morris, 
“Life and Death of Janus,” or Palgrave’s " Golden 
Treasury,” ed. Wheeler (Oxford University Press); 
(f) either Scott, "The Antiquary ' and ‘*The Lord of 
the Isles,” or Pitt, War Speeches,” ed. Coupland 
(Clarendon Press), ‘or Peacock, “Selected English 
Essays,” pp. 30-429 (Clarendon Press), or Lytton, 
“The Last of the Barons,” with Kingsley, ‘* Here- 
ward the Wake,” or Kinglake, ‘‘ Eothen,"’ with Scott, 
“The Talisman,” or Carlyle, "Past and Present,” 
with Macaulay, “Essay on Frederick the Great,” and 
‘Selections from Carlyle’s Life of Frederick the 
Great,” ed. Hughes (Clarendon Press), 

History._{a) Either Greek History, the Outlines 
from 445 to 323 B.c., or Roman History, the Outlines 
from 340 to 201 B.c.; (b) English History. Either (i) 
or (ii). (i) Either (A) from 55 B.C. to 1485; or (B) from 
1399 to 1714; or (C) from 1603 to 1815; or (D) from 
1689 to 1880. (ii) Outlines of English History from 
the Anglo-Saxon Conquest to 1837. (c) General His- 
tory. Either (F) the Extension of European Power 
to other Continents, or (G) Western Progress (as 
described in F. S. Marvin, ‘‘ The Living Past,” ed. it. : 
Clarendon Press). (d) Foreign History, (H) Outlines 
of General European History from 1254 to 1415; (K) 
Outlines of the History of Prussia from 1648 to 1871; 
(L) Outlines of the History of the Balkan Peninsula 
and of Turkey-in-Europe from 1774 to 1913. (e) 
Indian Historv, (M) Outlines of the History of India 
from 1742 to 1858. (f) Colonial History, (N) "The 
History of the Union of South Africa,” by Sir C. P. 
Lucas (Clarendon Press). 

Geography.—{iii) One of (A) Europe (excluding 
Scandinavia, Spain and Portugal), (B) Asia (exclud- 
ing parts east of 100° E.), (C) South America (includ- 
ing the West Indies). 

Religious Knowledge.—Old Testament History, the 
history of the Northern and Southern Kingdoms, from 
the death of David to the death of Jeroboam II., with 
special reference to 1 Kings, 2 Kings i.-xiv., Hosea, 
Amos; (b) 1 Samuel; (c) St. Matthew; (d) Acts xiii.- 
xxviii.; (e) Greek Testament, Acts i.-xiv. (including 
the subject-matter); (f) Philippians and 1 Peter; (g) 
Prayer Book (Church Catechism, full text and ex- 
planations, with Office for Holy Communion in the 
Book of Common Prayer). 

Latin.—Virgil, Æneid, V. (604-end), VI.; Cesar, 
De Bello Gallico, I., II.; Cicero, Pro Lege Manilia. 

Greek.—Xenophon, Anabasis, II.; Sophocles, Scenes 
from Ajax, ed. Laurence (Clarendon Press), 


The Oxford Geographies. The Junior Geography. 
By A. J. Herbertson and R. L. Thompson. Sixth 
edition, revised by O. J. R. Howarth. 288 pp; maps, 
etc. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 2s.—Mr. Howarth 
has revised this well-known text-book in the same 
spirit and with the same thoroughness which he 
brought to bear upon the "Senior Geography” in the 
same series; a notice of the improvements he effected 
appeared recently in these columns. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


As a temporary measure, and under the necessity 
of economy imposed by the circumstances of war, 


Tue ScuooL WorLD appears this month without its 


distinctive apple-green wrapper. We have not dis- 
carded this characteristic without regret, and we hope 
that the time is not far distant when it will be re- 
newed. In any case, the change of appearance does 
not carry with it any alteration in the scope and 
character of the contents of the magazine, and we 
have confidence that these will continue to ensure for 
us the support of our numerous readers, both abroad 
and at home. 


Tue Secretary of the Board of Education has, in 
Circular 975, issued to local education authorities a 
copy of a letter he has received from the Home Office 
on the subject of juvenile offences. Inquiries which 
have been made of the police in seventeen of the 
largest towns reveal the fact that, comparing the 
three months ending February, 1915, with the three 
months ending February, 1916, the total number of 
children and young persons charged with punishable 
offences rose from 2,686 to 3,596, the increase having 
been experienced in practically all the towns consulted. 
The increase, which appears to be still going on, is 
mainly caused by an increase of 50 per cent. in cases 
of larceny. As the Home Office points out, owing to 
the lessening of parental control through absence of 
the father, and through other causes, children are 
often left to wander the streets; and the suggestion 
is made that the hands of the organisers of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs and brigades might be strengthened by 
making it easier for them to secure the use of elemen- 
tary-school buildings in the evenings. The local edu- 
cation authorities are recommended to take the 
initiative, and to communicate with the leading club 
and brigade organisations in the district, offering to 
consider any application which those budies may wish 
to make for the use of school buildings on one or more 
nights in the week. 


Tue Joint Matriculation Board of the Universities of 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birming- 
ham will institute during this year a new school certifi- 
cate, and in 1918 a higher certificate, based on a group 
system of studies. These decisions are the natural 
result of Circular 849 of the Board of Education, and 
bring the northern universities into line with the older 
universities. The new school certificate will offer a 
test of the work of pupils at secondary schools on the 
completion of at least a three years’ course of study. 
The subjects to be taken for the higher certificates are 
arranged in groups, and it is required that a candidate 
shall pass in a group and in a subsidiary subject gener- 
ally taken from outside that particular group. The 
question papers set for the school certificate will be 
simpler in character than those of the matriculation 
examination conducted by the Joint Board, but a 
higher standard of performance will be .equired to 
obtain a pass “with credit,” which will excuse the 
candidate from any further matriculation test. Full 
particulars concerning the new examinations can be 
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obtained on application to the secretary of the Joint 
Matriculation Board, 24 Dover Street, Manchester. 


THE annual general meeting of the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant-masters in Secondary Schools 
was held at University College, London, on January 
3rd. Mr. H. P. Lunn (Holloway County School), the 
newly elected chairman for 1917, presided. The 
annual statement of accounts was presented by the 
hon. treasurer, Mr. J. Hart-Smith (Battersea Second- 
ary School). Bishop Welldon addressed the meeting 
on ‘‘Some Educational Lessons of the War.” A ver- 
batim report of the address is included in the January 
issue of the A.M.A., the journal of the association. 
The adoption of the annual report of the executive 
committee for 1917 was moved by the retiring chair- 
man, Mr. A. A. Somerville (Eton College), who re- 
viewed the work of the association during the past 
year. 


THE issue of the Schoolmaster for December 3oth 
reports that the work of the Examinations Board of 
the National Union of Teachers is gradually to be 
discontinued. As the syllabus for 1917 was issued 
some time ago, the examinations will be held as usual 
this year. In 1918 and 1919 examinations will be 
held in the intermediate and advanced stages only for 
those candidates who hold an elementary certificate. 
No examinations will be held after 1919. The work 
of the board has been consistently conducted in the 
face of financial difficulties in order to demonstrate 
that the National Union of Teachers is interested in 
other matters than the purely professional affairs of 
its members, but the outbreak of war reduced the 
number of candidates so considerably that further 
work must cease. Despite the fact that money has 
not been spent lavishly upon advertisements of the 
examinations, there cam be no doubt that many even- 
ing-school students were stimulated to further en- 
deavours by obtaining a ‘‘pass’’ in one or more sub- 
jects. Hence the work of the Board was useful, 
although it never achieved its primary object—to be- 
come a diploma-granting body for teachers. 


WitTH the spread of cadet corps arose the need for 
a Public Secondary Schools Cadet Camp, and we have 
received from Lieut. W. R. Kingham, of Watford 
Grammar School, a copy of the printed account of the 
successful camp which was held at Marlborough last 
August. The booklet of forty pages is published for 
sixpence, and should prove of exceeding interest to 
all officers in school cadet corps. More than twelve 
hundred cadets and seventy officers assembled from 
schools between Huddersfield and Southampton, 
Canterbury and Crediton, under the command of 
Major R. Howard, of the Devon Regiment. Forty- 
one schools sent contingents, and in many cases more 
than forty boys came from the same school. Besides 
the cadet work, swimming and sports gave the boys 
a variety of interests; the smaller boys were formed 
into two “bantam " platoons. 


Tue Oxford University Press has issued a general 
catalogue of the publications which it has undertaken 
not only for the University of Oxford, but for other 


learned societies. There are 480 pages devoted to a | 
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subject catalogue, and eighty-six pages to an index of 
authors and editors. The book-lover and the student 
will find this volume both interesting and useful; the 
bibliographical information is enlivened by specimen 
illustrations, some—like that of the original title-page 
of “Samson Agonistes ’’—of unique interest, and by 
occasional brief extracts from the books themselves. 
This issue of the catalogue will be current for some 
considerable time, and lists of books subsequently pub- 
lished will together form a complete list of all the 
books issued by the press since this catalogue was 
compiled. School librarians should, therefore, write 
for a copy of this publication to be installed as one of 
their permanent books of reference. 


Dr. R. MULLINEUX WALMSLEY, principal of the North. 
ampton Polytechnic, in his annual report gives some 
details of the effect of the war upon the institute. In 
July, 1915, the manufacture of high-class munitions on 
a commercial scale was commenced, and has since 
been consistently maintained; consequently only the 
first year’s course in engineering has been undertaken, 
and those students who should have entered a later 
course have either continued to produce munitions or 
entered the Army, and no students have passed into 
the employ of engineering firms. Important educa- 
tional work under the Ministry of Munitions has been 
undertaken. Women students have been trained in a 
comparatively short course in the grinding of lenses 
and prisms for optical instruments. Disabled soldiers 
and sailors have been trained as electric-power sub- 
Station attendants; four complete courses have been 
given, and the whole of the qualified men have been 
satisfactorily placed in electric supply undertakings all 
over the country. The senior members of the staff 
have also been able to do a considerable amount of 
confidential work for the Government, and both in this 
respect and in the case of munitions-making only out- 
of-pocket expenses have been charged to the Treasury. 


THE annual report of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, Department of Technology, shows how 
markedly the work has been disturbed by the war. 
Although the number of registered classes was reduced 
by only 20 per cent. from the pre-war figures, the 
number of students fell by 40 per cent., and the num- 
ber of examination candidates dropped by more than 
60 per cent. On the other hand, the proportion of 
successful candidates in the examinations was main- 
tained. The decreases for last session were much 
more serious than those for the first year of the war. 
For the first time in its history examinations of the 
institute were held on foreign soil; twelve candidates 
were examined in telegraphy and three in telephony 
at Havre. One candidate was examined in telegraphy 
on board H.M.S. Queen Mary. The report concludes 
with the opinions that the nation in general is not 
alive to the full importance of technical instruction, 
that employers must change their attitude towards 
technical training, and that there is need for reform 
in all classes of schools, not with the view of turning 
men into machines, but of providing them with the 
raw material of knowledge which they need for intel- 
lectual development. 
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THE Education Gazette, Cape of Good Hope Prov- 
ince, for November 23rd chronicles the beginnings 
of a movement towards a happy and united white South 
Africa. Mr. G. R. Hofmeyr, Clerk of the House of 
Assembly, hopes to attain this ideal by means of the 
children and their teachers. He suggests that an aim 
of the schools should lie in the realisation by both 
Dutch and English that their two languages, their 
histories, and their traditions have become a common 
asset of a common people. This aim is to be achievea 
by the foundation of a Bond of Union of the children of 
South Africa of white parentage under the title ‘‘ The 
Union of the Youth of South Africa.” Each member 
of the union shall undertake the acquisition of a 
thorough knowledge of both English and Dutch, 
spoken and written, the reading of the histories of 
England and the Netherlands, the cultivation of a love 
for the flora and fauna, and an appreciation of the 
scenery and climate, of South Africa, etc. Where 
these objects cannot be attained through the ordinary 
school curriculum, it is intended to supplement the 
school instruction for this particular purpose. Mr. 
Hofmeyr does not desire to Dutchify the English, or 
to Anglicise the Dutch, child, but to lead both to 
become South Africans, like the Canadians of English 
or French descent. 


Many science teachers are dissatisfied with the cus- 
tomary beginner’s course in science in English 
secondary schools. In the United States a similar 
feeling prevails, and the School Review for December 
voices the sentiment in an article by Mr. F. D. Barber, 
of the Illinois State Normal University. Gradually 
elementary courses in science have become more and 
more barren.of detail and devoid of those touches of 
human interest which made the earlier popular pre- 
sentation fascinating. Organised knowledge concern- 
ing Nature is not static; hence no school course in 
science should remain: static, and it is time to take 
account of the tremendous changes in the world due 
to applied science. The first year’s work should be 
based upon the applications of science as found in the 
home, the street, and the ‘school. Lighting, heat- 
ing, water supply, sewage disposal, labour-saving 
machinery, weather, climate, food and nutrition, are 
subjects which claim attention. The second year’s 
course should deal with life in the garden, orchard, 
field, pond, lake, or river, and should include a treat- 
ment of personal hygiene and community sanitation. 
Special courses in science to suit the school or the 
pupil should follow during the next two years. These 
suggestions of a fundamental change in science teach- 
ing are worthy of consideration. 


In an article entitled ‘Education after the War," 
in the issue of Science for December 15th last, Profs. 
W.S. Franklin and Barry MacNutt consider a number 
of points raised in the discussion on education initiated 
by Lord Haldane last summer in the House of Lords. 
They recognise frankly the existence of unfriendliness 
towards science teaching among those whose work is 
more closely connected with human things, and they 
make an attempt to account for it. Science, they urge, 
is finding out and learning how, whereas most people 
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think of it only in terms of its material results. It 
must be admitted, they say, that ‘‘side by side with 
great advances in material prosperity, due largely to 
the applications of science, there has been a vast de- 
terioration in character,” as Lord Cromer expressed 
it in the debate referred to. Most of the unfriendli- 
ness to science resolves itself into a hatred of material 
worship. The greatest danger of our time, they ocon- 
clude, ‘‘is the confusion of boundaries between thing- 
philosophy and human-philosophy, between the philo- 
sophy of material conquest and power and that inti- 
mate philosophy of comfort which makes life, not easy, 
but worth while.” 


THE report of the meetings of the Conference of 
Educational Associations is in the printer’s hands, 
and it is hoped to publish it by the end of February. 
The report will contain the Master of Balliol’s address 
and the papers that were read at the meetings, about 
thirty in all. Copies, if ordered before publication, 
will be 1s. gd., post free; if ordered afterwards, 2s. 
Orders should be sent to the Secretary, 9 Brunswick 
Square, London, W.C. 


SCOTTISH. 

THE congress arranged by the Education Reform 
Committee of the three educational associations in Scot- 
land was held during the first week of the new year in 
the Roval Technical College, Glasgow. By common 
consent the meeting was voted a great success. From 
beginning to end there was a crowded attendance, and 
so keen was the interest raised that the audience sat 
steadily throughout each sederunt of two or three 
hours. The subjects brought up for consideration 
comprised only a small portion of the field covered by 
the Reform Committee’s deliberations, but they were 
all of vital interest, and made a strong appeal both 
to educationists and to the general public. Dr. 
Morgan, principal, Edinburgh Provincial College, who 
presided at the opening sederunt, delivered an address 
on the need for educational reform and the direction it 
should take. He said that the ideals of educational 
reform might be summed up under two heads: (1) 
the securing of equality of educational opportunity so 
as to utilise to the fullest extent the human resources 
of the whole nation, and (2) the development and 
utilisation to the highest degree of the spiritual forces 
of the people. Mr. D. M. Cowan’s plea for a National 
Council of Education was remarkable for its com- 
bination of relentless logic and sparkling wit. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw has charged teachers with being "dull 
dogs,” but if he had been present at this address he 
would have been greatly shaken in his opinion. 


Dr. WILLIAM Boyp, lecturer on education in Glas- 
gow University, made out a strong case for the en- 
couragement of educational research. He differ- 
entiated between theoretical and practical research. 
The former required expert knowledge and skill, as 
well as ample leisure, and could be best accomplished 
in connection with universities and training colleges. 
Practical research, on the other hand, was the proper 
province of teachers and inspectors. Inspectors, owing 
to the fact that they saw school work carried on under 
a great variety of conditions, were in a favourable 
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position to arrive at a reasoned judgment on a variety 
of school problems. But if teaching was to be a pro- 
fession worthy of the name, the bulk of the research 
work would have to be done by the members of the 
profession themselves. Dr. Boyd suggested that a re- 
search committee of the Educational Institute should 
be set up to determine what problems should be taken 
up, to devise tests for their solution, and to select the 
schools where these tests would be applied. He also 
advocated the publication of a pedagogical journal on 
the model of the Journal of Experimental Pedagogy, 
edited by Prof. J. A. Green. Among other subjects 
brought before the congress were education of girls 
and the position of women teachers; moral education; 
commercial and technical education; and the profes- 
sional status of the teacher. Resolutions were also 
passed in favour of raising the day-school age to 
fifteen, of compulsory part-time day continuation 
education to eighteen years of age, and of national 
scales of salaries on a greatly improved basis as com- 
pared with any existing scales. 


THe Glasgow Chamber of Commerce is waking 
up to the necessity of expanding the industrial and 
commercial interests of the country and of adopting 
new methods to secure these ends. At a recent meet- 
ing a proposal was approved to establish an intelli- 
gence department which would keep in touch with the 
chambers of commerce in other parts of the United 
Kingdom, the Dominions, and other countries, and so 
be able to supply information concerning foreign 
tariffs, customs regulations, and trade conditions 
generally. It was also agreed, in view of the expected 
developments in the commercial relations with Russia, 
to establish a Russian section to oollect information 
for the benefit of those wishing to establish or extend 
business relations with that country. The chamber 
also proposes to establish a monthly journal, and to 
provide a room supplied with Government publications, 
telegraphic codes, and other commercial works of 
reference. The Lord Provost of Glasgow has placed 
himself at the head of the movement to raise funds 
to secure the above objects, and also to provide in- 
creased educational facilities for the study of Russian. 
He has made an appeal for £50,000, part of which 
will be devoted to providing eight travelling scholar- 
ships for the study of Russian. This evidence of 
awakened activity on the part of the chamber of 
commerce will be heartily welcomed by all friends of 
education. It is a somewhat late acknowledgment of 
the fact that purely individualistic effort will no longer 
suffice against the co-operative and co-ordinated efforts 
of our rivals. 


AT a meeting of Glasgow University Court the 
principal, Sir Donald MacAlister, announced that 
under the will of the late Mr. Robert Marshall, of 
Grangehill, Beith, an endowment had been left of 
4700 per annum for the purpose of founding a chair 
in French language and literature, to be known as 
the Marshall chair. It says very little for the enter- 
prise of the Scottish universities that this will be the 
first chair of modern languages in Scotland. Even the 
traditional entente between Sootland and France has 
not availed to give dignity and importance to the 
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study of the French language in this country. Scot- 
land in many directions seems content to live on its 
past, and to make no attempt to bring itself abreast 
of modern conditions. The educational ferment that 
has been working in England for the past fifteen years 
has scarcely any counterpart in Scotland. The 
northern kingdom must begin to make new traditions 
or decline on the old. 


THE Scotch Education Department has been suc- 
cessful in its appeal to the Treasury for increased 
grants in aid of the expenditure incurred by school 
boards in giving bonuses to their teachers to help to 
meet the increased cost of living. The scale of grants 
sanctioned is as follows :—{a) Where salaries do not 
exceed £110 per annum, a sum not exceeding one-half 
the bonus paid, or £5 per annum as maximum; (b) 
on salaries above £110, but less than £160, one-half 
the bonus paid, or the sum of £4 as maximum. The 
grant will be paid as from July 1st, 1916, provided the 
bonuses are also made retrospective to that date. It 
is not clear whether any grant will be paid in those 
cases where boards refuse to give any allowance, but 
the Education Department may be trusted to see that 
pressure is brought to bear on every board to do its 
duty in this matter. 


THe Edinburgh Provincial Committee for the Train- 
ing of Teachers has just issued a report on the supply 
of teachers. It directs attention to the fact that for 
several years the supply of men teachers has been 
steadily decreasing. The present enrolments in junior 
student centres foreshadow a still further decrease 
in the future, and this is likely to be accen- 
tuated by the wastage of war and the increased 
competition for youths by industry and commerce. 
The report strongly urges the Government to take 
immediate steps to improve the supply of men teachers, 
and declares that any measures so taken must make 
provision for improved salaries and further oppor- 
tunities of promotion. 


IRISH. 


THE most important event of the month, which 
should have far-reaching results in intermediate educa- 
tion, is the completion of the scheme for the registra- 
tion of intermediate-school teachers under the Inter- 
mediate Education Act of 1914. The Registration 
Council, as finally constituted by the Lord Lieutenant 
last autumn, has accomplished its work with credit- 
able dispatch; its regulations have been approved by 
the Lord Lieutenant, and it will be possible for 
teachers to apply for registration in the spring. The 
regulations, when published, will show that the coun- 
cil has fixed a high standard for permanent registra- 
tion. It will require academic qualifications consist- 
ing of a degree or its equivalent, professional training 
as shown by a teaching diploma, and professional 
experience for a certain number of years. There 
will be a transitional period during which teachers at 
present engaged in intermediate work will be able to 
obtain registration on easier conditions, their rights 
being completely safeguarded. It will soon, therefore, 
be possible to speak of a real profession of inter- 
mediate- or secondary-school teachers in Ireland, and 
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then the £40,000 grant can be allocated in accordance 
with a permanent scheme. 


Tue Intermediate Board has published its time-table 
of examinations for the present vear. The examina- 
tions will begin on Wednesday, June 13th, and con- 
tinue every week-day until Thursday, June 21st. There 
are no differences in detail to be noted as regards the 
hours or the subjects of examination. l 
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Towarps the end of December a meeting was held 
in the theatre of the Royal Dublin Society to discuss 
the training of research workers. Prof. Joly, who 
took the chair, stated that Germany owed her 
economic conquests to the attention she had paid to 
the training of research students, while in our coun- 
tries an indifference to, or even an actual prejudice 
against, scientific education and culture is so common 
as to amount to almost a national characteristic. The 
discussion was opened by Prof. McClelland, who was 
of opinion that no great amount of thought has been 
given in the past to the training of the research 
worker. He divided the years of study and training 
into three periods: under fifteen years of age; be- 
tween fifteen and eighteen; and above eighteen. Under 
fifteen vears of age he suggests that science teaching 
should not be too detailed, that its main object 
should be to develop observation and an inquiring 
turn of mind, and that this can be done by botany, 
geology, and astronomy. Between fifteen and 
eighteen a course of study should be chosen which 
will (1) teach accuracy of work; (2) give a training in 
reasoning; and (3) lay a foundation for further study. 
For this he would prefer one compulsory course of 
general science study to the study of physics 
in one school, of chemistry in another, of botany 
in a third, and so on. School courses must be sim- 
plified. Mathematics, languages (including classics), 
and science should be sufficient for school work. 


AFTER eighteen vears of age, when students enter 
the university, they should not for the first year 
specialise too much, and should include mathematics 
as an important part of their work. In the second 
and third years they should devote most of their time 
to their special subjects. During these two years they 
should live in the atmosphere of rescarch, and their 
work should have special reference to recent advances 
in their subject. It was after the third year that the 
duty of the university towards 1esearch became really 
important, and provision should be made to enable all 
promising students of science to do a post-graduate 
course of research, even if they do not intend to devote 
their time to research work. He thought, too, that 
research work suffered from bad mathematical train- 
ing, and that more suitable mathematical work should 
be required from all science students. The discussion 
was continued by Profs. Young, Wilson, and H. H 
Dixon, Mr. G. Fletcher, and others. 


A MEMORIAL dealing with the introduction of an 
examination in science for pass students by the Inter- 
mediate Board has been forwarded to the Chief Secre- 
tary by the governing bodies of many important 
schools in the North of Ireland, and by the Belfast 
Chamber of Commerce. It points out that for fifteen 
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years the Intermediate Board has handed over the 
organisation of science teaching in secondary schools 
to the Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction. The department has avoided written exam- 
inations, and has aimed at improving science teaching 
by insisting on properly qualified teachers, by limiting 
the size of classes, by working through approved 
courses of study, and by inspection. This method 
has allowed an elasticity in teaching which has raised 
the teaching of science to a level which will bear com- 
parison even with the science work of Scottish schools. 
The department’s methods are opposed to the Jnter- 
mediate Board's system of payment by the results of 
a written examination, and it pays £28,000 a year to 
the schools for work done upon its lines. The Inter- 
mediate Board has introduced its new rule prescribing 
a written examination without consulting the teachers 
or the department, at a time, too, when the teaching 
of science is receiving the most serious consideration 
of the highest educational authorities, and the memo- 
rial therefore asks that the Intermediate Board be 
invited to suspend, for the present year at least, the 
operation of the new rule until the subject has received 
fuller consideration. 


WELSH. 


SPEAKING at a series of conferences of Sunday-school 
workers at Cardiff, Sir R. Baden-Powell accused edu- 
cation of having in the past begun its work at the 
wrong end by seeking to instruct instead of educating 
the child, with the result that while a large sum of 
money was spent on education, a large sum had also 
to be spent on remedial measures. He claimed that 
the Boy Scout movement laid hold first on the boy’s 
spirit, drew out the best in him, and, starting by look- 
ing at things from his point of view, succeeded in 
developing his character on the right lines. The boy 
was put on his honour; proper discipline consisted 
in making him see that unless he did this or that he 
was not “playing the game”; ideals of devotion, 
fidelity, chivalry, and religion were put before him. 
Scouts had been given many duties to perform during 
the war, and quite lately the Home Office had re- 
quested their aid in the prevention of juvenile crime. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for a course of in- 
struction in aviation at Cardiff Technical College; it 
is hoped that the creation of a local interest in the 
subject may lead to the foundation of an important 
industry in the neighbourhood. 


TRADE-UNIONS and other working-class organisa- 
tions are taking a daily increasing interest in the 
methods, aims, and conditions of education. A confer- 
ence at Merthyr recently adopted a programme includ- 
ing full public control of schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities, the abolition of education fees, the raising of 
the school-leaving age to sixteen, higher salaries for 
teachers, reduction in the size of classes, and a higher 
standard of hygienic conditions. Vigorous protests 
were raised against the employment of children after 
school hours, and men who fought for an eight hours’ 
day for themselves were accused of forcing their chil- 
dren to work for fifteen hours, even though in some 
cases £7 or £8 a week came into the house as wages 
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Tue National Eisteddfod of 1918 is to be held at 
Neath, and enthusiastic support is to be given by the 
district. An important meeting was held on January 
oth to make preliminary arrangements for what it is 
hoped will be a great success as a ‘‘ Peace Eisteddfod.” 


Tue Royal Commission on University Education in 
Wales continues to make progress in ascertaining the 
views of all classes of persons interested. Deputations 
were received in December from Bangor University 
College, the South Wales and Monmouthshire School 
of Mines, the lecturers of Aberystwyth and Cardiff 
Colleges, and the Central Students’ Representative 
Council. Further hearings are fixed for January 25th 
and 26th. Mr. William George has an article in the 
Beirniad calling on Wales to prevent the control of 
the university from passing gut of the hands of her 
own representatives into those of. nominees of the 
Crown. Sir Henry Jones has formulated a scheme for 
linking up all education in Wales and making it free 
of all fees by imposing a penny rate, which he holds 
would cover the cost. Teachers, who hope to see after 
the war all education. controlled by provincial authori- 
ties, grouped round, though not dominated by, present 
or new universities, hope to see also the findings of the 
Commission correlated with the scheme for a Welsh 
National Council for Education, and this council serv- 
ing as the first working example of such a provincial 
authority. They will certainly strive for such limita- 
tion of local autonomy as shall secure the free passage 
of teachers from England to Wales, or wice versa, 
without loss of status, salaries, tenure, or pension 
rights. 
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THE LATEST DEFENCE OF THE 


CLASSICS. 
A Defence of Classical Education. By R. W. 
Livingstone. 278 pp. (Macmillan.) 4s. 6d. net. 


No one who has followed the classical controversy 
during the last twenty or thirty years would expect a 
new defence of the classics in education to be sup- 
ported by substantially new arguments. One is there- 
fore not surprised to find that on the whole Mr. Living- 
stone, in his “Defence of Classical Education,” 
traverses somewhat well-trodden ground. Yet the 
book is by no means superfluous. For one thing, most 
apologies for the position of Greek and Latin have 
taken the form of short essays rather than of formal 
treatises. And most of them, one must confess, lack 
the touch of charm and brilliance that compel one to 
read Mr. Livingstone to the end and without pause. 
But the chief reasons why Mr. Livingstone’s enterprise 
was well worth undertaking are that many people 
who now write to the papers on the subject have 
obviously not acquainted themselves with the argu- 
ments for the classics; and that, even if they had 
done so, those arguments would still need to be pre- 
sented afresh, so as to meet in detail, and with an 
eye upon coming educational reconstruction, recent 
onslaughts upon the classical curriculum. 

Taking as the text of one of his earlier chapters 
Sir E. Schiifer’s recent declaration that "instruction 
in science should form the basis of secondary educa- 
tion, and should even share with the three R’s the 
time allotted to elementary education,” Mr. Living- 
stone has no difficulty in entering a strong counter- 
plea for what, for convenience’ sake, he calls the 
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humanities. ‘*The great gap in science is that it tells 
us hardly anything about man. This sounds para- 
doxical; yet consider. Suppose that we have studied 
physics, chemistry, physiology, zoology, and the rest, 
how much do we thereby know of man? Perhaps we 
have mastered the history of his tissues, his nervous 
system, his bones and sinews; perhaps we understand 
his structure and constitution, the laws which regulate 
his production, growth, and decay. Still, we know | 
nothing of him as he moves in actual life. The man 
who is our friend, enemy, kinsman, partner, colleague, 
with whom we live and do business, who governs or 
is governed by us, has never once come within our 
view.” 

This is excellently said, and is most aptly illustrated 
in the author’s general defence of the literary and 
historical and philosophical elements of the secondary- 
school and university curriculum. In the course of 
his defence he shows that Science, so far from making 
her followers good guides in matters outside her own 
confined kingdom, may cause the best of them to utter 
‘preposterous judgments"’ on these matters. At this 
point, however, Mr. Livingstone surely does an injus- 
tice to Darwin. When Darwin wrote that he could 
not endure to read a line of poetry, that Shakespeare 
nauseated him, and that he had almost lost his taste 
for pictures and music, he was not uttering a *' pre- 
posterous judgment" on the worth of these things. 
He was bewailing, in truly pathetic vein, the fate 
which had reduced his mind to ‘a kind of machine 
for grinding general laws out of large collections of 
facts... The case was far otherwise with that high- 
priest of pedantry, Herbert Spencer, whom Mr. Living- 
stone, I suppose inadvertently, here places alongside 
Darwin. When Spencer complacently remarked, on 
the appearance of Carlyle’s '* Cromwell,” that he could 
not waste time in estimating the character of a man 
who lived two centuries ago, he displayed a spirit of 
unwisdom which Mr. Livingstone justly brands as 
“dogmatic fatuity,” but which was wholly remote 
from Darwin’s sincere lament. 

But this only bv the wav. So long as Mr. Living- 
stone is arguing for the general place of the humani- 
ties in education, he succeeds, I imagine, in carrying 
conviction to the minds of most of his readers. At 
an early point, however, in my perusal of the book, 
I found myself asking, I confess somewhat sus- 
piciously. what the writer really wants, and how his 
general defence is meant to work out in detail. Like 
the impatient reader of a novel desirous of knowing 
how it all ends, I soon found it necessary to turn 
to the last pages—not, however, without the reflection 
that Mr. Livingstone would have done well to state 
his position clearly at the outset. Facing, in his final 
chanter, the actual situation, he tells us that the main 
problem is threefold, relating to (1) small boys and 
laggards, under fifteen or sixteen vears of age, with 
whom he throws in “the drudges and lotus-eaters of 
seventeen and eighteen, who linger half-way up a 
school"; (2) boys who reach a sixth form and get 
facility enough in reading ancient languages really 
to appreciate them as literature; and (3) classics at 
the universitv. This is surely an extraordinary divi- 
sion of the human material at the disposal of the 
educator. It suggests that its author has dwelt much 
on the mountain-tops with a comparativelv few select 
and kindred spirits. It does not suggest that he can 
claim close acquaintance with bovs. much less with 
girls, whom he never mentions. With his remarks 
about sixth-form and university classics I do not pre- 
sume to deal, except to sav that here he seems to me 
to show himself conspicuously competent to sav what 
the classical course mav do for the elect. But to 
bundle together sm-!l bovs, laggards, drudges, and 
lotus-eaters! Fie upon vou, Mr. Livingstone! After 
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this, one cannot expect you to be a safe guide on 
questions of school curricula. Too obviously you be- 
lieve in your heart of hearts that Oxford Greats are 
the measure of all values, including the potential value 
of the small boy, and of the boy who does not take 
kindly to your favourite studies. 

In the third chapter of the book the abstract case 
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course “feels himself in another world.” 
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That is an 


excellent reason for maintaining the supply of accom- 
plished scholars. It is no reason at all for thrusting 


the Greek accidence down the throats of all who wish 


for the maintenance of the study of Greek is made out 


with a convincing thoroughness which the reading 
of the preceding chapters has led one to anticipate. 
The trouble is in the concrete application of the case. 
Nothing could be clearer than that the study of Greek 
by those whose tastes lead them in that direction must 
not be allowed to languish. But in the course of his 
argument Mr. Livingstone makes a supposition which 
shows that his own application of the case goes much 
further than this. Imagine for a moment, he says, 
that we had never heard of the names of Greece and 
Rome. On this hypothesis he has no difficulty in 
proving that we should not know what sort 
of thing was that Greek urn which moved Keats to 
song, that the key to much of our own language 
would have disappeared, that darkness would descend 
upon the origins of nearly all our civilisation, and 
that much in Christianity itself, including the doctrine 
of the Logos, would become obscure. All this is in- 
contestably true, and is conclusive against the idea, 
which no one out of Bedlam would entertain, that the 
classics should be deleted from school and university 
curricula; but it is not conclusive against the idea 
that a non-classical education is conceivable which 
may vet enable its possessor to read with intelligence 
his Bible, his Shakespeare, his Milton, and his Keats. 
One need not have toiled at the Greek and Latin 
languages in order to know enough about Greece and 
Rome for that purpose. 

His tacit but persistent refusal to acknowledge that 
a non-classical person may yet claim to know some- 
thing worth knowing about the history and politics of 
Greece and Rome sometimes leads our author into 
expressions which obviously call for revision. * Latin,” 
he says, "stands in our education partly on linguistic 
rounds, partly on the heroic characters in its history 
fin the history of what? of the Latin language or of 
the Roman people?], on the interest of its political and 
imperial problems, and on the capacities of its people 
for government." Of course, no one is going to pre- 
tend that the non-classical reader’s knowledge of 
Greece and Rome can stand comparison with what 
his knowledge might have been if he had been classic- 
ally trained. But the great question is whether in a 
general education all the advantages of a classical 
training must be sacrificed because Greek and Latin 
are not included in the curriculum. 

Similarly, it would be stupid to argue that trans- 
lations, even the best of them, can give what the 
originals can give. True, it is much to admit, as Mr. 
Livingstone does. that '‘ North’s translation of Plutarch 
is far more delightful than the late Greek of the 
Lives“: that “ Aristotle can be read with profit in a 
translation, though the reader will often want to refer 
to the Greek”; that “the thought of Plato can be 
found in Jowett’s excellent English '; and that ‘' Thucy- 
dides of all the great writers suffers probably least by 
translation.” On the other hand, it must at once be 
admitted that. as one is justified in saving that Shake- 
speare and Milton, Ruskin and Carlyle are untrans- 
latable. so Mr. Livingstone is justified in saving that 
little of AEschvlus’s genius has percolated into Mors- 
head’s excellent translations, and that ‘‘even Prof. 
Murrav’s translations of Euripides, works of genius, 
and likelv to live as long as our language, never quite 
succeed in bringing the original under our eves." 
The accomplished scholar who turns to the Greek of 


to enter Oxford or Cambridge. 

Yet that is what Mr. Livingstone claims, and with 
the claim we must connect his unfortunate classifica- 
tion of youth as small boys, laggards, drudges, and 
lotus-eaters. Many of his laggards and dunces might 
exhibit themselves in a very different light if they were 


_set to tasks very different from that of grinding at 


Greek grammar. He admits that compulsory Greek 


is “hard on boys who wish to go to the universities 
and have no aptitude for Greek,” and that in their 


case “it is a prostitution of a great subject.” Yet he 
sees no other method of keeping alive the study of 
Greek, at any rate in the local grammar and secondary 
schools. But it seems certain that some other method 
will have to be found, for this kind of reasoning is a 
stone of stumbling to many people besides those 
who are filled with the spirit of commeraalism. 
It is too much like the reasoning of the stern dis- 
ciplinarian. who flogged all his boys at nine o’clock, 
on the ground that some of them would infallibly 
deserve their flogging before the end of the day. Is 
it, after all, a wild suggestion that, supposing Latin 
to be retained as a compulsory subject up to the age 
of sixteen, it should not then be beyond the wit of 
the schoolmaster to pick out those boys who would 
profit by an extended classical education, and who are 
probably marked out for a classical career at the uni- 
versity ? 

To sum up. Though no one should go to Mr. 
Livingstone for a real and sympathetic understanding 
of the classical controversy as it affects small boys 
and his so-called laggards, yet anyone who entertains 
even a lingering doubt of the high importance, for the 
intellectual and spiritual life of the nation, of main- 
taining the traditions of sound classical scholarship 
would certainlv do well to sit for a few hours at Mr. 
Livingstone’s feet. T. RAYMONT. 


“FINIS CORONAT OPUS.” 

The Cambridge History of English Literature. Vol. 
xiii., 611 pp. Vol. xiv., 658 pp. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) gs. each. 

Tue concluding volumes of the great "Cambridge 
Historv of English Literature"? now lie before us; 
for, although we have been promised extra volumes 
that will deal with illustrative matter and with 
American literature, yet the work as regards our own 
country is done and the farewell said. It is a grace- 
ful and restrained farewell, and we quote the almost 
opening words: ‘“‘To Shakespeare’s memory we 
would fain offer this work as a tribute of reverence 
and recognition. Whether the tercentenary of his 
death will close before the country in which he took 
pride, and its sister lands, have completed the sacrifice 
offered by them, neither with a light heart nor for 
ignoble ends, is hidden from our eves; but, alike in 
war and in peace, the creations of his genius form 
part of the inheritance of which it behoves our nation 
and our Empire to remain worthy.” 

The preface to the whole work, written in 1907, 
contains words of thanks to manv scholars whose 
labours aided in the prenaration of the historv; some 
of these are now dead, and the farewell quoted above, 
and written in April, 1916, cannot reach them. But 
our thanks mav respectfully be given to the great army 
of writers who, beginning with Dr. Waller and end- 
ing with Prof. Murison, have written what may be 
described as individual monographs permeated with 
one spirit. Scarcely anything, except the sub-literary, 
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subterraneous work on the influence of which no 
writer hus yet touched, hus been omitted, and though 
we may object to the division of spuce whereby a 
Francis ‘Thompson is dismissed in a page, while 
Bailey’s * Festus” and ‘Tupper are allowed three 
pages each (not that we would group the two together), 
yet the reader always has at hand the incomparable 
bibliographies, to which again and again we have 
directed attention. 

The two last volumes still deal with the nineteenth 
century, taking up the story where vol. xii. left it. 
They are preceded by an apology for the absence of 
any criticism on Henry James, for whose death neither 
editors nor readers were prepared. Tennyson, the 
Brownings, Carlyle, Thackeray, Dickens, the Brontés, 
and, in quaint juxtaposition, Meredith, Samuel Butler, 
and George Gissing, take up the greater part of the 
book, and along with other well-known names we find 
drama, prosody, and the nineteenth-century political 
and social novel treated in full. For all his admira- 
tion, Prof. Saintsbury does not get at the secret of 
Dickens. Dickens’s errors are again and again 
insisted on, but his secret escapes. It is the 
same with such very different writers as Anthony 
Trollope and Christina Rossetti; each had a secret, but 
to the critic in these volumes the secret seems un- 
known. On the other hand, we have luminous pages 
on that most difficult novel, ‘* Wuthering Heights,” 
and—tell it not in the lecture-rooms of Girton or 
Oxford—there is an appreciative page—in one 
volume—on the ‘‘Lays of Ancient Rome.” George 
Eliot receives rather more, and George Meredith rather 
less, eulogy than the official classroom which does so 
much harm in our schools would countenance. 

It is impossible to notice, even by name, more than 
a monograph or two; we find, of course, an occasional 
contradiction in theory, if not in fact, and it is well 
for the general reader to be told on one page that 
genius is evolutional, like all else, and on another that 
we know not when, how, or why it comes, but we 
may be certain of this, that it owes nothing to any- 
thing that we can see. The fourteenth volume parts 
company with special names, and gathers up such 
subjects as philosophy, history, journalism, caricature, 
travel, and the literature of science. And with chap- 
ters on the literature of our Dependencies and 
Dominions the book ends. That is, the book proper 
ends, for a chapter on education and a chapter on the 
changes in the language since Shakespeare’s time are 
added. The full bibliographies and indexes follow, 
and the inevitable errata bring up the rear. Our own 
modest correction of an error in vol. ii., p. 457—a 
rather bad error for a learned book—has been over- 
looked. 

Mav we end with a wish, expressed before, that 
when the editors and publishers again bind these ad- 
mirable volumes they will choose some colour that 
will not turn sickly pale before the ordinary light that 
visits our shores? 


A WAR STORY. 


The Flight of Mariette. By Gertrude E. M. 
Vaughan. xvi+147 pp. (Chapman and Hall.) 3s. 6d. 
net. 

THIS is a poignant and moving story of the 
early davs of the war in Belgium, and particularly 
of the siege of Antwerp and the flight of its inhabi- 
tants. The storv is told in the form of extracts from 
a diary kept by Mariette, a Belgian girl, twenty years 
of age at the outbreak of hostilities. She is one of a 
family of five, the other members being her grand. 
parents (both nearlv ninety vears of age), her foster- 
brother and her girl cousin (both about the same age 
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as herself). The first extract from the diary is dated 
January, 1912, and it is followed by a number of 
others at irregular intervals of time, by means of 
which a vivid and intimate picture is given of the 
happy, peaceful, uneventful lite of a Belgian middle- 
class household in the years immediately preceding 
the catastrophe. Then comes the tragedy of the Ger- 
man invasion, and one is made to realise from the 
Belgian point of view the monstrous villainy of the 
German breach of faith in the violation of Belgium’s 
guaranteed neutrality. The war is depicted as draw- 
ing nearer and nearer to Antwerp, and touching 
acoounts are given of the departure of the devoted 
troops to their awful ordeal, of the return of the 
wounded, of the scenes in the hospitals, and of the 
burial of the dead. Finally, Antwerp itself is attacked. 
The diary becomes particularly full and detailed in the 
section that relates the writer's experience of the 
siege. 

7 he account of the events of the dreadful days of 
October, 1914, is so precise and circumstantial that it 
is difhcult to believe that it is anything else than the 
narrative of an eye-witness. An impression of the 
horror of the bombardment, in which 800 houses were 
destroyed and 1,200 injured, is most vividly conveyed. 
When the situation in Antwerp becomes intolerable 
Mariette and the old folk, who have clung to their 
home to the last limit of endurance, are compelled 
to take to flight. The story of their journey on foot, 
in company with others related to them, is a story of 
sorrow and hardship beyond imagination. 

From whatever sources Miss Vaughan has got her 
materials, she has produced a narrative of quite re- 
markable verisimilitude and power. One feels that 
it is a true mirror of reality. It provides a picture of 
the doings of the Germans in the days of their confi- 
dence, which should be placed before the eyes of all 
those falsely humanitarian sentimentalists who think 
that peace should be made with the perpetrators of 
these appalling barbarities before extremest punishment 
and completest reparation have been secured. Ulti- 
mately the refugees reach England and find safety in 
a strange land. The inconclusive ending of the story 
effectively suggests the tragedv of Belgium’s broken 
historv and the ruined lives of its unhappy peoples. 
Miss Vaughan has produced a notable and unforget- 
table book. 
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RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 


Sur le Front. War Stories. Selected by Jetta S. 
Wolff, edited by A. S. Trèves. vii+1io pp. (Arnold.) 
1s. 3d.—This attractive volume contains sixteen short 
stories, of which five are by Frédéric Boutet, six bv 
J. H. Rosny Ainé, and five by Pierre Valdagne. They 
make excellent reading, and will show our pupils 
something of the life of the poilu and of the way in 
which the war reacts on those at home. Pathos and 
humour are well represented, and the literary quality 
is high. “Sur le Front” will serve admirably the 
purpose of rapid reading. All difficulties, including 
a good deal of current argot, are explained (in French) 
in the notes. There is also a French-English vocabu- 
lary, which many teachers will regard as a drawback; 
the publishers would be well advised to issue an alter- 
native edition without it, 


Légendes de Noël. Contes historiques. Par G. 
Lenôtre. 247 pp. (Dent.) 1s. net.—The ‘‘ Collection 
Gallia” grows apace; it now numbers some twenty- 
five volumes, clearly printed and well bound. Thev 
are as a rule intended for the general reader rather 
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than for the schoolroom, but we welcome the present ! knowledge. In a word, boys will find it dull, and 


volume as eminently suitable for inclusion in the 
school library. These fourteen historical tales are 
dedicated ‘‘A Geneviève et à Thérèse”; we cannot 
refrain from quoting the charming words of the dedi- 
cation :—* Pour vous, mes chères petites, ont été 
écrits ces contes—qui ne sont que des contes. Si 
parfois les éclaire quelque reflet de l'épopée française, 
je l’ai voulu ainsi dans l’espotr que la lecture de ces 
anecdotes vous donnerait, à l'âge ou lon ne s'amuse 
encore que des fables, la curiosité et le goût de notre 
histoire, plus belle que toutes les légendes et plus 
miraculeuse que toutes les fictions." * The style is 
pure and simple, and our boys and girls will read 
these tales with delight. 


L’ Histoire de Peter Pan. Par D. O'Connor. 
Traduction de M. Ceppi. ix+105 pp. (Bell.) 1s. 6d. 
net.—Mr. O’Connor’s story, based on the famous play 
and illustrated by Miss Woodward, is here told in 
French. According to the preface this has been done 
for the benefit of French children; but the inclusion 
of questions in French based on the pictures and of a 
French-English vocabulary suggests that the book is 
also intended for use in our schools. Whether such 
a characteristically English story is really suitable for 
this purpose may be doubted by some; but others will 
regard it as so intrinsically attractive to our children 
that they will not hesitate to let their pupils read it, 
at any rate out of class. 


Black’s First German Book: Phonetic Transcrip- 
tion of the First Thirty Lessons. By L. H. Althaus. 
viii+7r pp.  (Black.) 1s. 6d.—There are “lesson 
notes ”’ to this book, but the text also contains a large 
number of directions for the teacher, which are not 
alwavs expressed in impeccable German, e.g. “mit 
ausgedehntem j,” ‘‘das Diktat ist von der Klasse 
verbessert zu werden,” ‘‘Farben dastellend,” ‘‘ was 
zur Vorschein kommt.” The transcription is gener- 
ally sound, but there are a good number of misprints, 
and some of the statements are scarcely correct; the 
glottal stop does not precede each stressed vowel at 
the beginning of a syllable (e.g. ‘‘ Theater’), and the 
friction of “j” cannot be called “Summen,” which is 
rather the ‘‘buzzing’’ of the vocal chords. On the 
whole, we doubt whether our pupils require, or can 
spare the time for, so much phonetic work in Ger- 
man. Presumably they have had practice in English 
and French sounds, and the German spelling repre- 
sents the sounds of that language tolerably well. 


Roman Life and Customs. A Latin reader. By 
R. A. A. Beresford and E. C. Smith. 104 pp. 
(Blackie.) 2s.—Anyone who examines the Latin 
readers published during recent vears will notice a 
real attempt to provide something more suitable, both 
to bovs themselves and to efficient teaching, than the 
sort of thing upon which our own generation was 
nurtured. The present volume is undoubtedly a pro- 
duct of that desire: but the authors have not realised 
the essential connection between ‘‘efficient teaching ” 
and ‘suitability of presentation to boys." Direct- 
method teachers have, to judge from some of their 
books, realised this, and we think that the present 
editors might with profit have adopted this idea. As 
it is, they have produced a book, excellently illus- 
trated, which is a veritable mine of information on 
things Roman; but little effort is made to engage 
the interest of a boy. We are told how the Romans 
dressed themselves, how they ate their dinners, mar- 
ried their wives and buried their parents—in fact, all 
we could possibly wish to know; but there is nothing 
in the book to produce in a boy the desire of that 


that is the greatest possible demerit of a school reader. 
Incidentally, the marking of quantities has been care- 
lessly done. 


Flosculi Rossallienses. viiit255 pp. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 7s. 6d. net.—Ihis is a volume of 
“versions” (Latin and Greek, both prose and verse) 
done by scholars, many of them now first-rate authori- 
ties on different aspects of classical learning, who were 
pupils at Rossall during the last half-century. It is 
not only a grateful tribute to Rossall, but a volume 
full of pleasure for any scholar’s idle hour. It should 
also be useful to schoolmasters; most. of them have 
their own “versions,” of course, but he who cannot 
find a gem to steal from here must have an unusually 
good stock, 


The Rudiments of Criticism. By E. A. G. Lam- 
born. 191 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 2s, 6d.—The 
more that we have of these little books the better. 
The writer is an enthusiast who has felt his own sense 
of poetry reflected in the eyes of his classes, and to 
such a man the critics mav talk until they are tired. 
Not that the critics will talk to him; their audience is 
esoteric, His own contention, that poetry is music, 1s con- 
tradicted by himself again and again, but the enthu- 
siast does not set much store on consistency. Thus, 
even in scansion Mr. Lamborn condemns the applica- 
tion of classical prosody and its rules to English verse, 
but he still uses the short and long marks for syllables 
that know them not. It is, we think, a pity that the 
writer should have followed the practice of adding 
certain poems written by his young friends; we should 
rather have had more of Mr. Lamborn, for his judg- 
ments, if somewhat hurried, are always refreshing, 
and the root of the matter is in him. He believes 
that children will see, and will wish to see, beauty 
in literature if the school does not prevent it, and thus 
for the teacher his book is no unsuitable pendant to 
the Ultimates of Belief, of which we have heard so 
much lately. 


English Prose Extracts for Repetition. Selected by 
E. H. Blakeney. 53 pp. (Blackie.) 8d.—The idea in 
this booklet is well worth following un, for though 
there have been admirable oollections of ediscenda 
in prose, such as Mrs. Barnett’s ‘Little Book of 
Prose” and Leonard’s “Pageant of English Prose,” 
these larger works are not intended for repetition. 
Mr. Blakeney believes in the repetition of prose, and 
when schoolmasters as a whole believe in it their main 
difficulties in regard to composition will be greatly 
lessened. This book goes into any pocket. 


Selections from the Prose of Macaulay. Edited by 
L. H. Holt. 454 pp. (Ginn.) 5s. 6d.—The editor 
explains the omission of any extracts from the speeches 
on the ground that they are mainly intended for oral 
expression. This might almost be said of any of 
Macaulav’s work; and, indeed, he is an author to be 
read aloud in schools. To make up for the want of 
his oratory we have a good deal from the * History,” and 
an excellent preface has been added; as a rule the 
people at school are not treated to such good prefaces. 
The essavist is not slavishly defended against the 
accusations that have always followed him; the scales 
are held fairly. Probably much more might be made 
of Macaulay’s patriotism; it was with him a daily 
passion. 


The English Journal, Navember and December, 
1916. (Chicago University Press.) —Amongst the in- 
teresting papers in these two numbers is the sugges- 
tion, apparently not at all new, that English composi- 
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tion may be judged and marked mathematically, just as 
in the Hibbert Journal we find a statement of religion in 
mathematical terms. As mathematics can scarcely be 
“humanised,” can it be that the humanities are seeking 
the aid of accuracy? It is a pity for us Westerners 
that the standard so freely referred to is not more 
fully explained. The second paper is an inquiry into 
the causes which are banishing the ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress" from the schools and post-nurseries as a read- 
ing book. In England, of course, the schools are 
afraid of any religious book except the Bible, but there 
does not seem to be any objection to a school edition 
which should omit the more didactic portions of the 
dialogue while preserving the wonderful beauty of 
description and of character. Probably the fate of the 
celebrated allegory will be that of its less popular but 
more scholarly fellow, Law’s ‘Serious Call.” Both 
will always be required by the student of English 
history and literature, and both will always find enthu- 
siastic admirers. It seems irreverent to suggest that 
if a new Law and a new Tinker could arise new 
stories might be written; the ‘‘Call’’ and the ‘‘ Pro- 
gress” are as insistent as ever. Other papers on the 
school stage, on Stratford in time of war, and on 
themes for engineering students are full of interest. 
Reference continues to be made to the subject of the 
improvement of American speech; and once more we 
plead for a cheap reprint, if such a thing were allowed 
by the publishers, of Henry James’s lecture on this 
important subject. 


History. 


Early European Civilisation: a Textbook for 
Secondary Schools. By R. L. Ashley. xxii+708 pp. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co.) 6s. 6d. net.—We 
recently noticed Mr. Ashley’s useful handbook on 
Medieval Civilisation. On the present occasion, there- 
fore, we need do little more than say that the volume 
before us includes the volume on Medieval Civilisa- 
tion, together with a preliminary account of Ancient 
Civilisation. This preliminary section deals with 
prehistoric man, with the early polities in the Near 
and Middle East, with the Hellenic world, and with 
the Empire of Rome. It omits most of the familiar 
political and constitutional narrative, and provides 
supplementary information concerning social, eco- 
nomic, and intellectual development. The book is 
well illustrated and amply equipped with maps. 


Abraham Lincoln. By Edith L. Elias. 192 pp. 
(Harrap.) 1s. 3d.—This little volume forms a wel- 
come addition to Messrs. Harrap and Co.’s " Herves 
of All Time” series. It divides the career of the 
famous President into seven periods, and gives a vivid 
and interesting sketch of his remarkably varied and 
eventful life. At the present moment it is particularly 
useful to have so noble and forceful a character as 
that of Lincoln held up for admiration and imitation, 
both here and in America. 


The Towns of Roman Britain. By J. O. Bevan. 
viii+66 pp. (Chapman and Hall.) 2s. 6d. net.—This 
convenient little handbook contains a brief sketch of 
the Roman occupation of Britain, a discussion of the 
permanent effects of the Roman rule, and then a 
descriptive list of the thirty-seven Roman settlements 
to which the term "town" can be properly applied. 
The texture of the book is exceedingly slight, and 
those who come to it for any detailed information 
about any particular locality will be disappointed. But 
it will be serviceable to all who wish to make a quick 
preliminary survey of a large and fascinating theme. 


The History Teacher’s Magazine. Vol. vii, 
Nos. 7-10, September-—December, 1916. (Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.) 20 cents each.—The four parts before us 
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complete the seventh year of issue of this valuable 
American historical magazine. ‘The September number 
is confined to matters interesting to teachers in the 
New World. One of its articles, namely, that on 
“The Historian and Statehood Centennials,”’ serves to 
remind us that America is developing a novel language 
which will soon require translation into English. The 
leading article in the October issue is by Prof. 
McLaughlin on ‘‘ Teaching War and Peace.” It em- 
bodies a passionate protest against the view that any 
war between civilised nations has ever been “'inevit- 
able.” To the November part Prof. Humphrey con- 
tributes an essay on ‘Geographical versus Sequential 
History.” It is full of acute criticism and learn- 
ing. Its main appeal to teachers is that they 
should ‘break the tyranny of chronology,” and should 
treat history as a collection of problems to which geo- 
graphy furnishes one of the most important keys. In 
the December issue Prof. Anderson writes on “The 
World War and the Historians." He considers that 
historians prior to 1914 failed conspicuously in that 
they had not elucidated the tendencies (now so obvious) 
which were leading Europe towards the great conflict. 
He urges them to consider the causes of their blind- 
ness, and to change their conception of their subject in 
order that they may become better guides and wiser 
prophets in the future. For his own part he regards 
the war as the natural outcome of Bismarckism and 
“the method by which German unity was brought 
about.” 


Geography. 
Macmiullan’s Graphic Geographies: The British 
Isles. By B. C. Wallis. 32 pp. o9d.—This book 


contains twenty-five lessons suitable for junior forms; 
each lesson consists of a carefully written description, 
followed by exercises for revision. The headings of 
the various chapters (such as **The County People,” 
“Workers in Factories," ‘‘Traders by Sea,” and 
others) show that Mr. Wallis intended to emphasise 
the human note in the geography of the British Isles, 
and in this he has been particularly successful. The 
essential features of the lessons are indicated on a 
series of twenty-four clearly drawn maps, which add 
greatly to the usefulness of the text. Four coloured 
orographical maps are also provided. 

Among the exercises certain types of questions are 
of doubtful value; of these, the following examples 
may be given :—{a) "Name the railway lines, etc.” 
(p. 22); in such cases the names of railway companies, 
which are of no geographical importance, are presum- 
ably asked for. (b) “Make a list of the Irish bays” 
(p. 21); this implies mere copying from a map and 
does not require any thought on the part of the pupil. 
(c) “By what port would Swedish pit-props reach 
Britain on their way to Lanarkshire collieries?” 
(p. 25); a question that needs a single word for the 
answer encourages guessing: at least one line of 
explanation should be insisted upon. 


Macmillan’s Geographical 
Key to the British Empire. (b) Key to the Americas. 
By B. C. Wallis. 2s. 6d. each.—These books will 
prove of great use to the teacher when marking his 
pupils’ exercises, as thev supply (a) brief answers to 
the questions requiring them, and (b) a series of maps 
on which the necessary facts are entered with clear- 
ness and distinctiveness. 


Exercise Books. (a) 


The Western Front at a Glance. (Philip.) 1s, net; 
2s. net in cloth, with indéx.—This little book contains 
fortv-eight page maps, 7 in. x 4 in., which cover the 
whole of the Western front, from Ostend to Belfort, 
in twenty-eight sections. The scale varies from two 
to thirteen inches to the mile; spot heights are given 
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in metres; railways, roads, canals, and woods are 
indicated. It is possible to indicate buildings in blocks 
and to insert the small streams. ‘The slopes are indicated 
by rough hachures, and the roads are shown in two 
classes. Altogether this is a handy and useful pub- 
lication. 


Tales of Travel Series. Adventures in Polar Seas. 
148 pp. Travel in the British Empire. 175 pp. By 
D. W. Oates. (Harrap.) 1s. 3d. each.—In the first 
of these interesting readers Mr. Oates tells the story 
of the gradual conquest of the poles by references to 
the work of Hudson. Ross, Franklin, Kane, Nansen, 
Shackleton, Peary, Amundsen, and Scott. The second 
gives an account of the various parts of the Empire 
in connection with the work of the great explorers 
and Empire-builders; in many cases the text contains 
long quotations from notable books—for example, 
Parkman is practically responsible for the chapter 
dealing with the exploration of the St. Lawrence, and 
most of that entitled ‘‘The Discovery of New South 
Wales ” is taken from Cook’s ‘t Vovages.” These 
books should find a place in the geographical library. 


Science and Technology. 


Stars at a Glance: A Handy Sky Guide on Novel 
Lines. 48 pp. (Philip.) 1s. net.—The northern and 
southern aspects of the night sky are shown for each 
month on a series of charts upon which stars of the 
first five magnitudes are represented clearly. With the 
aid of these charts, and of a calendar-index to them, 
it will be easy for anyone to become familiar with the 
chief constellations, and to use conspicuous stars in 
them to find their bearing when a compass is not 
available. A boldly printed compass-card showing the 
quarter-points is reproduced on the inside covers for 
use in conjunction with the plates, depicting respec- 
tively the northern and southern aspects of the 
heavens. There are notes on the constellations and 
principal stars, and the little book as a whole forms 
a cheap and handy guide to the heavens. 


The High School Cookery Book. By Grace Brad- 
shaw. With preface by Sara A. Burstall. vi+266 pp. 
(Longmans.) 2s. 6d.—Instruction in cookery in 
secondary schools for girls is given under difficulties 
which vary from school to school. In some cases the 
work is taken up in the lower and middle Forms by 
girls of thirteen and fourteen vears of age, who have 
had little opportunity of carrying their work in science 
far enough to be of assistance to them in the kitchen. 
In other schools cookery is postponed until the girls 
have reached a high Form, and then the preparation 
for external examinations makes it difficult to find 
time enough for serious work in the subject. This 
question of allowing sufficient time for practical work 
in the kitchen is, in fact, one of the greatest problems 
which confront the headmistress who wishes to intro- 
duce systematic instruction in the domestic arts. In 
writing this book, Miss Bradshaw seems rather to 
have overlooked these difficulties. Her treatment of 
the subject is too comprehensive for the conditions 
existing in most schools, and it is to be regretted that 
no guidance is given in the direction of indicating 
courses of work possible, sav, for two years by girls 
with an hour and a half available for about thirty-nine 
weeks in the vear, and for other equally usual alloca- 
tons of time. We have nothing but praise for the 
very practical instruction provided, and for the constant 
appeal to common sense. A little more guidance to 
scence mistresses anxious to make their laboratorv 
exercises assist later work in cookery would have been 
welcome. 
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I Sometimes Think. Essays for the Young People. 
By Stephen Paget. ix+155 pp. (Macmillan.) 5s. 
net.—When Mr. Paget thinks, he thinks to good pur- 
pose. We have read these essays with pleasure, and 
some we have re-read several times. Their gentle 
helpfulness stimulates and engenders a desire to be 
better and do better. The world seems a happier and 
more beautiful place after one has followed Mr. Paget’s 
lead a little way. The essays on ‘ Unnatural Selec- 
tion” and “The Next Few Years” pleased us most, 
but we hope many young people will study them all. 
We suspect, however, they will make their strongest 
appeal to the young in heart among us, and not to 
those whose years in the land have been few. The 
short dedication is a gem. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING DECEMBER, 1916. 


(Compiled from information provided by the 
publishers.) 


Classics. 


“ Flosculi Rossallienses : Greek and Latin Composti- 
tions by Scholars of Rossall School.” viii+256 pp. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 7s. 6d. net. 


History. 

“Towns of Roman Britain.” By the Rev. J. O. 
Bevan. 66 pp. (Chapman and Hall.) 2s. 6d. net. 

* Select Treaties and Documents, to Illustrate the 
Development of the Modern European State System, 
1815-1916.” By R. B. Mowat. Enlarged edition. 
210 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 2s. net. 

“A Short History of Australia.” By E. Scott. 383 
pp. (Oxford University Press.) 3s. 6d. 


Mathematics. 


“ Housecraft Arithmetic.” By Theodora Mellor and 
Hilda H. Pearson. 112 pp. 1s. 6d. With Answers, 


134 pp. 2s. (Longmans.) 
“Elements of Analytical Geometry.” By Prof. A. 
Ziwet and L. A. Hopkins. viii+280 pp. (Macmillan.) 


7s. net. 

“The Supervision of Arithmetic.” 
and L. D. Goffman. vi+225 pp. 
net. 


By W. A. Jessup 


(Macmillan.) 5s. 


Science and Technology. 


“ Propagation of Tree Fruits.” By B. S. Brown. 
184 pp. (Chapman and Hall.) 5s. 6d. net. 

“Farm Forestry.” By J. A. Ferguson. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 5s. 6d. net. 

“Plain and Ornamental Forging.” 


240 pp. 
By E. Schwarz- 


kopf. 267 pp. (Chapman and Hall.) 6s. 6d. net. 
“Histology of Medicinal Plants.” Bv Dr. W. 
Mansfield. 305 pp. (Chapman and Hall.) 12s. 6d. 
net. 
“Drawing for Builders.” By R. B. Dale. 166 pp. 


(Chapman and Hall.) 6s. 6d. net. 

“Laboratory Manual of Organic Chemistry for 
Medical Students.” By Dr. M. Steele. 201 pp. 
(Chapman and Hall.) ss. 6d. net. 

“Lessons in Pharmaceutical Latin and Prescription 
Writing and Interpretation." By H. C. Muldoon. 
180 pp. (Chapman and Hall.) 5s, 6d. net. 

“The High School Cookery Book.” 
Bradshaw. 272 pp. (Longmans.) 3s. 

* Text-Book of Organic Chemistry for Students of 
Medicine and Biologv.” By Dr. E. V. McCollum. 
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xiv+426 pp. (Macmillan.) ros. net. 
“ Text-Book of Botany for Colleges.” By Dr. W. F. 
Ganong. xii+402 pp. (Macmillan.) 8s. 6d. net. 


76 The 
Pedagogy. 
“A Defence of Classical Education.” By R. W. 
Livingstone. xii+278 pp. (Macmillan.) 4s. 6d. net. 
‘History of Education in Virginia.” By Prof. C. J. 
Heatwole. xviili+382 pp. (Macmillan.) 5s. 6d. net. 


Miscellaneous. 
“Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature” :— 
“The Evolution of Coinage.” By George Macdonald. 
viii+ 148 pp. ‘The Old Grammar Schools.” By 
Foster Watson. vilit+3150 pp. “The Printed Book.” 
By Harry G. Aldis. viii+ 154 pp. “Australia.” By 
J. W. Gregory. vili+156 pp. (Cambridge University 
Press.) Cloth, 1s. 3d. net each; leather, 2s. 6d. net 
each. 
“The Disciples of Christ.” 
Ingram. 112 pp. (Longmans.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


che Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the opinions 
expressed in letters which appear in these columns. As a 
rule, a letter criticising any article or review printed in 
THE SCHOOL WORLD will be submitted to the contributor 
before publication, so that the criticism and reply may appear 


together. 
A Defect in Education. 
Mr. CHARLES raises questions of great importance 


By M. Winnington 
Is. 6d. nef. 


in his letter in the January issue of THE 
ScHOOL WorLpD. If we judge alone by the 
number of questions asked, it certainly seems 


to be true that the desire for knowledge which most 
children show at the nursery age wanes by the time 
they are old enough to leave school. But are we right 
in supposing that because there is so much less asking 
of questions on the part of adolescents they feel less 
real interest? Is it not conceivable that interest is 
manifested in different ways at various ages? The 
mind of the bov or girl of seventeen is less easily 
fathomed than that of the child of five or six. The 
risk of appearing ignorant or stupid is probably quite 
enough to cause the youths to leave unasked many of 
the questions which arise in their minds. Moreover, 
the acquaintance with books and their knowledge of 
the scientific method may lead our pupils to answer the 
questions which occur to them bv a research with 
the aid of works of reference. Far from there being 
the absence of any capacity to learn described by Mr. 
Charles, the decreasing frequency of questions ad- 
dressed to adults mav mean that our boys and girls 
are developing self-initiative and learning to seek from 
first-hand sources the solution of their difficulties. 

Nor, surely, are we sufficiently justified in thinking of 
attendance at school as the direct cause of the observed 
diminution in the number of the questions asked 
by older boys and girls. Is there any evidence to show 
that children educated at home by private tutors ex- 
hibit an orally expressed thirst for knowledge to be 
compared with the clamorous curiositv of youngsters 
in the nurserv and to be contrasted with the taciturn 
indifference of the school products? 

In replv to the first of the questions Mr. Charles 
says teachers will do well to answer; for myself I 
must say, therefore, I think we have far too few 
grounds to justify anv of the sweeping assertions that 
children leave school (1) uninterested; (2) without any 
desire to know; and (3) without any capacitv to learn. 

But though I have to some extent to join issue with 
Mr. Charles on his preliminary allegations, some of 
the implications of his later questions appear to me to 
deserve serious attention. His suggestions (a) that 
children do too little for themselves and have to listen 
to too much, and (b) that too many subjects are intro- 
duced into the secondary-school curriculum, are likely 
to meet with general approval. 
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But we may admit that a child learns best by doing 
and yet be guilty, as too many teachers are, of setting 
our pupils to do silly and futile things, which, instead 
of encouraging intelligent interest, lead either to bore- 
dom or to monkey-like agilitv in the performance of 
tricks. The chief thing is learning, and the doing 
must be a means to that end. To be sure that children 
are doing suitable things which will lead to learning 
postulates a good, reasonably trained teacher; and to 
get and keep such a teacher means the payment to 
him of a reasonable salary. Or, as is the conclusion 
when nearly every educational question is probed, 
efficient education can only be secured if we are pre- 
pared to pav properly for it. 

The number of subjects to which young children are 
introduced in most secondary schools may very well 
make it impossible for them to become interested in 
any of them. So long as there are schools professing 
to teach a subject when they can allot to it only a single 


period of fortv-five minutes per week, so long as it is 


possible for bovs and girls to begin a subject in one 
Form and after a few months to drop it entirely after 
promotion to the next Form, so long will it be natural 
to find children uninterested in learning, because their 
previous experience has been a series of beginnings 
of new things and of completing little or nothing. 

I hope Mr. Charles will call forth expressions of 
opinion from other workers in education. 


As T- S: 


War Work for Women Teachers. 


Tue Women’s Defence Relief Corps was able last 
vear to put many people engaged in teaching in touch 
with farmers for work during their holidays. In par- 
ticular students of several colleges, such as the Maria 
Grevy College, and St. Katharine’s, Tottenham, were 
sent into the country for work of this kind. 

The work of such women, used to routine and 
concentration, proved most satisfactory. They had 
grit, they made light of discomfort, and they found 
the outdoor life invigorating after the confinement of 
the schoolroom. 

More women will be needed on the land this vear, 
and we should like to organise our parties in readiness 
for the rush. It is foolish to leave things until the 
last moment. We should be greatly obliged if you 
could let your readers know that anyone willing to 
help with the crops should write, enclosing stamped, 
addressed envelope, to Miss Mvers, organiser, 
“Studio,” 10 Abbey Road, London, N.W. 

At the request of the President of the Board of 
Agriculture, we work in conjunction with the 
W.N.L.S. Corps. We always send a visiting organiser 
to inspect the accommodation offered, and we insist on 
a living wage. C. A. Dawson Scorr. 
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THE CARE OF THE EYES OF SCHOOL | 


CHILDREN. 


BisHop Harman, M.A., M.B. Cantab., 
F.R.C.S. Eng. 


Ophthalmic Surgeon to the West London Hospital 
and to the Belgrave Hospital for Children. 


I. 


Mr lives by his eyes. He relies upon 

his sight more than upon any other 
of his senses. The form, the colour, the size, 
and the distance of objects are all measures 
that he is constantly taking by means of his 
eves. In the chase the food of the man, in 
war the life of the man, each depends on the 
keenness of his sight. In peace we fill our 
memories with living pictures; and remem- 
brance is the revivifying of pictures once seen 
by our eyes or the pictures conceived by an 
imagination fed upon visual impressions. “The 
value of eyesight is immeasurable, and the 
words of the Bible comparing the most con- 
served treasure to the “apple of the eye” is no 
mean hint of the truth. 

It is worth while noting that the first step 
in the work which we now call “school 
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hygiene” was taken by an English eye sur- 
geon; he was concerned with the effects of 


school work on the eyes of the children. So 
we do well to keep a “sharp eye” on the eyes 
of our charges. They are the most precious of 
the sense-organs of the child; we can teach 
them more through their eyes than by any 
other means, and if we are careless we may 
make the children suffer through their eyes 
more acutely, and certainly in a more danger- 
ous fashion, than could be done by any “‘cor- 
poreal punishment.” 

In these articles I shall deal with three 
leading types of defect of the eves: First, 
certain diseases that attack the front of the 
eves, and are in the same category as 
measles, since they are contagious affections; 
secondly, eye-strain; thirdly, some special 
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SIXPENCE. 


t 
defects, such as squint, short-sight, and word- 
blindness. 
“SORE Eyes.” 

No teacher likes to have a child with sore 
eves in class. Hf asked the reason for the dis- 
like, the reply mav be that the eyes 
look nastv, Probably there is a deeper reason 
than esthetics. If vou go into any good- 
class school, where there are only well-cared- 
for children, it is almost certain that you will 
not find one child throughout the school with 
sore eves. If vou go into a poor school, where 
there are many poorly kept and dirty children, 
you will certainly find several children with 
sore eyes. The real reason why we dislike 
sore eves comes from an instine tive recognition 
that the thing is dirty. 

That this feeling i is a true one can be proved 
by figures. A few vears ago I made a detailed 
examination of the eves of several thousand 
children in one quarter of London. At the end 
of the examination it occurred to me to group 
the schools according to the general impres- 
sion of cleanliness and so forth of the districts 
in which they were situated, and ascertain 
what, if anv, differences were exhibited in the 
schools so grouped. In thirty schools ex- 
amined the children of thirteen were classed 
as of fair average cleanliness, three above aver- 
age, and fourteen below average. The pro- 
portion of sore-eve cases was as follows :— 


Cases of disease 


Cleanliness. amongst children. Percentage. 
Above average... IQ in 2,174 0'873 
Average 134in 9,463 1'416 
Below average... 197 in 10,256 1'92 

Total .. 350 in 21,893 1°6 


Cases of disease were more than twice as 

frequent in the dirty schools as in the clean. 
Similarly, a comparison was made amongst 

the native and alien patients attending one of 

the London eve hospitals. The ratio of attend- 

ance of natives to aliens was as 3'5 to 1. But 

the cases of sore eyelids, just one type of 
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disease, amongst the poor, ill-kept aliens, | be found that the edges of the lids will be pink 


mostly recent immigrants, were actually one- 
third more numerous than amongst the greatly 
superior number of natives, or in a ratio of 
5 to 4. This is ever so. Dirt and disease go 
hand in hand. If we wish to check disease, 
preach cleanliness, for, in truth, *' cleanliness 
Is next to godliness. 7 

“Sore eyes ” covers several types of inflam- 
mation of the surface of the eyes. The com- 
monest goes by the name of “ blepharitis ’’— 
that is, an inflammation of the edges of the 
lids. Among the 350 children mentioned 
above, no fewer than 270 suffered from this in- 
fammation. It is particularly a disease of 
childhood. The ratio of eases seen at the hos- 
pital clinic shows this: Infancy (to three 
vears), 300; school age, 259; young adults, 45; 
adults, 10; elders, 2. .\fter school years few 
cases are seen, and most of these are old and 
chronic which have lasted on from school- 
days. Taking the cases year by year, it is 
found that the greatest incidence is at the time 
the children first join school, at four vears. 
Community of subjects, with the ready trans- 
ference of microbes from child to child, mav 
account for this. Perhaps eye-strain, induced 
by the first attempts at school work, may 
aggravate it, for we shall see how large an 
influence the use of the eves exerts on the 
conditions of the eyelids. 

To understand this disease something must 
be known of the structure of the eyelid margin 
which is attacked. The evelid is a fold of skin 
the strueture of which has been adapted to its 
special purpose. The soft downy hair of the 
skin 1s here stiffened and arranged in rows to 
protect the eve from dust. T he grease glands 
which render the skin soft and smooth are here 
arranged in a row just behind the stiff hedge 
of the lashes and serve a double duty: first, 
to protect the edges of the lids from getting 
sore as they tap, tap against each other in their 
constant work of wiping the front of the eve- 
hall; and, secondly, to waterproof the edges 
of the lids so as to prevent the overflow of 
tears on to the skin of the face. Both these 
functions are necessary to the security of the 
eves and therefore of the sight. When there 
is blepharitis the grease glands are irritated, 
and the grease thev produce is thin and waterv, 
so that it no Jonger protects the edges of the 
lids, and its waterproofing qualities aré lost. 

To understand this disease, the teacher 
should examine a number of children, FEverv 
stage mav be found ina single large school, 
if it be not of the cleanest class. In the earliest 
stage there is only a little drv, white, bran-like 
material fixed to the lashes, just like papers on 
a file. If such children be examined late in 
the day, or after a needlework lesson, it will 


in hue instead of the normal yellowish-white. 


Later the reddening of the margins, “the 
weakness of the eves =” will be noticed all day 
long. There are redness, swelling, and tender- 


ness of the edges, the lashes are crusted with 
dried secretion, and scabs form on the edges 
of the lids. Ulcers form under the crusts; the 
microbes penetrate into the roots of the lashes 
and kill them, so that the lashes fall out and 
are not replaced. The poor quality of grease 
supplied by the glands allows the tears to wet 
the evelids and skin so that the soreness 
spreads on to the face. The end state is un- 
sightly in the extreme, for the lid has a red 
pouting lip that is always wet and raw. 

There are two main ways in which these 
cases begin. (1) They follow attacks of fevers 
to W hich children are very liable. Measles is 
a special offender. The fever causes an in- 
flammation of the eves, it spreads to the eve- 
lids, and if scrupulous cleanliness be not main- 
tained, the inflammation runs on into a chronic 
condition, which is further aggravated by the 
attendance of the child at school and the doing 
of lessons. 

(2) Children with bad focus of the eves are 
very liable to this disease. It may be started 
bv an attack of measles, or it may come on so 
gradually that it is scarcely noticed, until 
some friend of the family, or the school 
doctor, remarks on the unnatural redness of 
the eyes of the child, When a child cannot 
see well, or when its eves are tired, the eves 
are rubbed very frequently, and blinking iS 
excessive. The rubbing brings dirt to "the 
evelids, and the blinking makes the edges sore. 


This leads us to the right treatment of 
blepharitis. Anvone can guess this from the 


preceding account of the disease. (1) Wash 
and be clean. (2) Have the eves examined lest 


there be bad focus, needing correction by 
glasses. Clean the evelids well and often, 
several times a dav. Water containing a 


little carbonate of soda will remove all the 
crusts, for the soda makes a soap with the 
grease of the crusts. Then the lids should be 
dried, and anointed with a very little antiseptic 
ointment, for which the proper prescription 
for the particular case will be given by the 
doctor. ; 

If the eves do not see well then, there will 
always be liabilitv to attacks of the disease ; 
in a well-kept child it will never go to the 
unsightly stage of the poorer and dirty child, 
but, “nevertheless, injury will be done to the 
evelids, which mav reduce the beauty of an 
otherwise good-looking child. Repeated at- 
tacks of even mild degree will cause the edges 
of the lids to get thick and heavy-looking, and 
the long, well-curved lashes will fall out, to be 
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replaced by thinner and shorter ones, and each 
successive crop will be poorer and weaker than 
the former. Spectacles are not ornaments, but 
they are things of beauty compared with the 
sore, red-edged lids of chronic blepharitis, and 
the wearing of them during school-days is little 
trouble compared with the saving of a well- 
fringed eyelid and the protection of the eyes 
Which they afford. l 


PINK EYE, 

This is another sort of sore eye; it does not 
affect the skin side of the eyelids, but the inner 
lining of the lids and that part of the lining 
which covers the visible surface of the eye-ball. 
This lining joins the eye-ball and the eyelids 
together, hence its name, ‘‘ conjunctiva’’; it is 
a very delicate membrane, and carries within it 
the blood-vessels and nerves of the surface of 
` the eye. It is transparent, so that the signs of 
inflammation are easily seen. It has as many 
nooks and crannies as the linings of our coats, 
so that with its warm, moist surface and many 
recesses it forms an admirable breeding-place 
for microbes when once they get access to it. 
Happily, the provision of tears, and the con- 
stant cleansing action of the eyelids as they 
sweep across the eye with each blink, keep it 
free most of the days of our lives. Children 
are very liable to get infected eyes, probably 
because they are somewhat fond of dirt or 
grubbing in the dirt. 

When a microbe gets access to the conjunc- 
tiva and causes it to be inflamed, ‘‘ conjuncti- 
vitis ° is set up. There are many types, accord- 
ing to the form of infecting microbe. An 
exceedingly common type is very contagious; 
it occurs in epidemics; the microbe producing 
it is very like that of influenza, and in many 
respects the epidemics of influenza and this 
conjunctivitis agree. The inflamed eyes are 
pink to look at, there is much blinking, light is 
hurtful to the eyes, and matter clogs the edges 
of the lashes. 

If this matter be examined under the high 
powers of the microscope, it will be found to 
be made up of pus-cells, cells from the mem- 
brane of the eye, and large numbers of slender 
rods, which are the infecting microbes. The 
disease 1S spread by the direct conveyance of 
fragments of this matter from eye to eye. The 
girls kiss and pass it on; the boys wash their 
faces on the same towels and pass it on like- 
wise. Such a disease as this emphasises the 
need for constant and scrupulous cleanliness. 
One of the first necessities for checking an 
outbreak in a school is the withdrawal of all 
the towels put out for use. That may seem 
an amazing proposition, But it is the right 
one. Towels for each or none at all is the only 
means of preventing the common use of 
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towels; used in common, towels are certain to 
spread the disease. Kecently l had to in- 
vestigate a severe epidemic in a large school 
run bv a religious organisation. It was impos- 
sible to secure towels for all, so the issue of 
towels was stopped entirely. No child was to 
wash in the school; if it came dirty it was to 
go home to wash. The epidemic was stopped 
promptly in all except one class, that of the 
senior girls; there it continued despite all pre- 
cautions. The flaw in the arrangement was an 
enigma, until the teacher of that class was 
examined as to what went on in the class. 
Then it was discovered that the girls were 
working for a prize needlework competition, 
and to secure the cleanest work she was in the 
habit of sending the girls to wash before 
commencing; since towels had been with- 
drawn she had given them a piece of “clean ” 
linen to use. That piece of stuff went the 
round of the class, so there was no wonder that 
the plague was not stayed. 

The lesson of this article is plain. Dirt and 
disease are wedded indissolubly. Banish dirt 
and vou will also banish a host of diseases that 
thrive on dirt. 

(To be continued.) 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS IN THE NEW ERA? 


By Sara A. BURSTALL, M.A. 
Headmistress of Manchester High School. 


OU are probably all aware that the periods 
after other wars have been marked by 
revival and reforms in education; Germany 
after Jena, France in the Napoleonic time and 
after 1870, we ourselves a century ago in the 
days after our earlier conflict against a mili- 
tarist empire, all illustrate the process which 
has already begun in our nation to-day. 
Government committees, plans of reform, the 
issue of a weekly educational newspaper froma 
source ever ready to catch the breath of popu- 
lar interest, are clear signs of the national 
mind. We within the girls’ schools know 
well enough that the new era has dawned for 
them during these terrible years; we have 
alreadv grappled with the problems, and it is 
thus that we are able, however imperfectly, 
to venture on some forecast as to the future. 
Our schools are full, over-full, everywhere ; 
parents show a new keenness and anxiety 
about their daughters’ progress; the universi- 
ties are thronged with women students, not- 
withstanding the demand for women workers 
and the poverty of manv cultivated homes; 
the number of entrants for scholarships and 
certificates has increased, and there is a new 


1 From an address to the Association of Assistant-mistresces on January 
sth, 1917. 


and forceful demand for universal free 
secondary and higher education. In a word, 
there is at last in England power to run our 
educational machinery, a belief in education, 
hitherto absent among us, but now com- 
parable with that of Scotland, Switzerland, 
or America. This power is already, as we 
see, driving at a hitherto unknown rate the 
machinery of our girls’ schools. Parents are 
full of anxietv to get their children into our 
schools, children too often wholly unpre- 
pared ; thev make the most touching and de- 
voted sacrifices to keep their daughters at 
secondary schools and at college, and they 
realise as never before that these must grow 
up efhcient, educated citizens, fit to take their 
part in reconstruction after the war. One 
cannot easily express what we all know and 
feel about the war-work now done by women, 
anv more than we can trust ourselves to speak 
of the valour and the sufferings of our men. 
We think of our girls: in the hospitals, 
doctors as well as nurses and pharmacists 
and maids; in the canteens and the engine 
shops, the laboratories, the farms, the banks 
and offices, and Government departments. 
They have made good: they are there to stav. 
There will be room enough, work enough for 


them, and for men, too, for many vears to 
come. 
You and I serve in public secondary 


schools, but we must always remember that 
the mass of our people are educated in what 
many Lancashire folk call with perfect ac- 
curacy the public school—that is, the primary 
council school. Here, too, there is already 
obvious a new power, a new belief in educa- 
tion, as the programme of the W.E.A. shows. 
Opinion is general that the age for full-time 
education should be raised to fourteen with no 
exemptions whatever, that local authorities 
should have power to make the age fifteen 
(sixteen even is mentioned in some schemes), 
and that there should be compulsory part- 
time education from fourteen to seventeen (or 
even eighteen) for all emploved voung persons 
in the emplover’s time, with a further limita- 
tion of the hours of emplovment. 

Even the more prejudiced among our farm- 
Jabourers are learning the need for i Instruction, 
like a Shropshire private I know who has 
been guarding German prisoners and cannot 
get over their superiority in education to the 
men of his own kind. Our upper classes, in 
manv ways so akin to the primitive tvpe of 
British workman, are also learning to believe 
that the nation must be educated after all, if 
we are to hold our place among nations in 
the future. This new and increased demand 
for primarv, for part-time continuation, and 
for a greater provision of secondary and tech- 
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nical education will mean a literally enormous 
demand for teachers in the coming years, 
teachers who must largely be women. Our 
secondary schools will “be called upon for a 
supply of such teachers, and a great part of 
our duty will be to provide the material. We 
must do all we can to induce the girls we 
can influence to enter our own profession— 
the teaching profession one and indivisible— 
the national service of defence against enemies 
within, as the Navv is the first line of defence 
against enemies without. It will be for others 
to improve the conditions of that service, not 
only as to pay and pension, but as to social 
recognition and professional freedom. What 
we have to do is to inspire our girls with the 
spirit of service, to make them realise that 
in teaching there is a peculiar satisfaction of 
their deepest needs. Medicine, social work, 
industrial research, business: these all will 
take care of themselves, and go on attracting 
aspirants, as they do to-day; but teaching 
will not. 

As regards the girls’ schools themselves in 
the new era, I venture to think no funda- 
mental change will be needed, but there will 
be at least five ways in which reform must 
continue to develop. We must have better 
preparation before entrance, such prepara- 
tion, at least, as is given in good primary 
schools; no waste of time in the school ; 
greater care and consideration for the needs 
of the individual; an even fuller co-operation 
between the teacher and the school medical 
officer; and the more general adoption of 
vocational courses preparing directly for em- 
plovment. 

We are familiar already with all these 
points, and it may be well later somewhat to 
enlarge upon them. But not from any 
one subject of study or any one particular 
reform will our girls obtain the best the 
schools have to give. This is rather a life, 
a training, a tradition, a spirit, something 
impossible to describe, but easy enough to 
recognise in practice, something which comes 
by living the life of the school term after 
term, which we who are fortunate enough to 
have learnt can never forget. The new county 
schools have caught it; the new type of 
boarding-school has added new elements. It 
grows and changes, but is always the same. 
As a girl and a young mistress, I who now 
address vou was privileged to know one of 
the founders of this tradition, Frances Mary 
Buss. She was a great woman, like-a great 
mountain, like Mont Blanc from the Chamonix 
vallev, near at hand overpowering, whose 
grandeur and supremacy are seen only from 
afar: as we look back over the years we 
wonder and admire the more, seeing what 
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near at hand all could not see, the truth and 
the wisdom of her principles. These principles 
are being justified all around us now: to fit 
girls to be useful in the world; to secure 
thoroughness and order and accuracy ; to care 
for the average girl and raise her by devoted 
teaching to a standard she would never have 
reached alone; to open the doors of the uni- 
versity that women might enter all the 
treasure-houses of knowledge; to give oneself 
to one’s work as did those heroes of Italian 
freedom whose story she so often told. 

In the new era our discipline will come from 
the soul within rather than be imposed by 
rules from without; we shall teach new sub- 
jects, we shall differentiate and re-classifv our 
pupils more and more; we shall have 
chemistry and engineering and commerce for 
our college girls; it will be our own heroes 
and martyrs whose stories we shall tell. But 
we Shall seek to follow on our course in the 
spirit of the pioneers. 

Turn now to the detail of reforms. First and 
foremost there must be better preparation of 
the girls before thev enter; the state of things 
at present is to those who know a crving 
scandal. We find everywhere large numbers 
presenting themselves for admission who 
know practically nothing well. Time would 
fail to explain fully the how and the why of 
this marked deficiency, which is in certain 
districts as bad almost as it was a generation 
ayo. In my own experience, both the best 
prepared and the worst are produced from 
each of the types of preparatory education, 
home teaching, the public elementary school, 
and the private school. “When they are 
good, they are very, very good,” as the old 
phrase has it; but each produces some ex- 
amples which are “very, very horrid.” The 
larger numbers of these sad cases of wasted 
vears, years worse than wasted because habits 
of idleness and indiscipline have been formed 
and wrong instruction acquired, come from 
private schools, and not unnaturally, since the 
law allows any unqualified person to set up 
such a place. Parents, furthermore, have no 
means of knowing whether such a school is 
really efficient; constant change takes place 
in the personnel, and—most serious weakness 
of all—the fees paid are generally wholly in- 
adequate to provide proper education in the 
absence of grants from public funds. 

Manv parents have no idea of the real cost 
of education, and could not afford it if thev 
had: they should learn that in the public 
elementary school they will find a much better 
kind of education than any they can afford 
to pay for, and thev should, as citizens, see 
to it that this public school is improved 
where it may fall short. For parents who 
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can pay high es all that is needed is some 
method of discrimination which would point 
out the excellent and efficient private prepara- 
tory schools that already exist, and encourage 
the foundation of others. Between these two 
sets of parents are many who can afford, and 
would prefer to pay, moderate fees, fees 
which would cover the cost of preparation, tf 
the Government grant of £2 paid for the 
public elementary-school child were payable 
also for other children in ethcient schools. 
It is a monstrous injustice to the middle-class 
parent that he can get no help in the edu- 
cation of voung children from the State 
whose taxes he so largely pavs, if he prefers 
to send his child elsewhere than to the public 
elementary school. 

Secondly, we must avoid waste and im- 
prove methods in our schools. They are not 
perfect, as we know. The old gibe is still in 
part true that the mistresses learn the lessons 
and say them to the girls. The new exami- 
nation schemes under Circular 849 will, let us 
hope, somewhat relieve the temptation to do 
this. Schools will present their own syllabuses 
and the school record will be taken tnto account. 
But something more fundamental is needed 
in the school: we must have more individual 
work and more co-operative work. We must 
get rid of competition, and form our classes 
into groups to work together. Private study 
in a school library is, of course, according to 
Montessori principles. Much more might be 
done in all subjects of a secondary education 
bv mistresses who had studied Montessori 
methods in the infant school, to let girls work 
by themselves at what they wanted to do. 
Such methods would be an excellent prepara- 
tion for matriculation examinations; believe 
one who has seen them tried. 

Thirdly, and this is again on Montessori 
lines, we must consider the individual more, 
and arrange the work to suit her capacities 
and needs. It is fatal to try to make every 
girl learn evervthing. We must have elec- 
tives; we must not fall into the fallacy of the 
allgemeine Bildung, or follow the deadly 
fashion of the Scottish intermediate and 
leaving certificate examinations. There 
is a very real danger here in the new era. 
Persons in high places with great influence 
are enamoured of the Prussian and Scottish 
systems, which might cure some of the weak- 
nesses of a boys’ school. Other influential 
persons are fighting the battle of science and 
of the humanities, and are demanding that 
their own subjects shall be made a necessary 
nart of all secondary education. But who is 
standing up for the girl, who will see that 
she is not overweighted 2? These Government 
committees contain scarcely any women experi- 
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enced in the education of girls; the science | while presenting the elements of a Jiberal edu- 


committee has no woman biologist to stand 
up for that type of science which the girls’ 
schools have found to answer their needs. 
The manifesto of the five humanist associa- 
tions takes little account of the burden their 
scheme would place on the average girl. We, 
whose main duty and interest is the child, 
not the subject, must make our voices heard 
in protest against this coming over-pressure, 
if the womanhood of the nation is not to be 
injured in its growing time. Each school 
must find its own solution of the problem. One 
problem of curriculum will, in the new era, 
be easier of solution—the place of the domestic 
arts. If, as seems likely, time will have to 
be found in the education of boys for a cer- 
tain amount of militarv training, the corre- 
sponding time in girls’ schools will be free 
for housewifery teaching. Further, there will 
be in the homes, there has been already, a 
revival of the practice of housework by edu- 
cated women. Some of the time given to 
games and amusement by our girls will be 
Spent, as it was in my vouth, in helping the 
mother at home. It was for this that the free 
Saturday morning was arranged by Miss 
Buss in the early days. Saturday-morning 
hockey ought to be abolished in favour of 
marketing and kitchen work. The schools 
can give a certain amount of teaching in 
cookery and sewing and even laundrv-work : 
but the home is the proper place for the cirl 
to learn housecraft, and her mother is ‘the 
proper teacher. 

Among the housecraft subjects the school 
can teach is of course hygiene; this is best 
done either by or in close co-operation with 
the woman medical officer. In the new era 
we shall see, it is to be hoped, much greater 
co-operation between the teacher and the 
woman doctor. Medical inspection of the 
right kind, with the proper personal touch, 
helps us more than I can well sav with some 
of our greatest difficulties. I cannot speak 
too strongly on this point, and I would refer 
those who wish for details as to the kind of 
help that is given to Dr. Catherine Chisholm’s 
book on the subject. As has been suggested 
above, the future will bring greater pressure 
in the girls’ schools; we feel this already. 
Our only hope is in the influence of our medi- 
cal women, who will be listened to bv all 
concerned, and who really know and can 
judge confidently in matters where we 
teachers are but amateurs. 5 

The fifth point is vocational education. As 
many more girls will have to earn a living, 
and as money to spend on their education 
will be less, schools in the future will do more 
and more to develop courses of study which, 


caton and retaining the girls through the 
valuable later vears of school life, will prepare 
directly for employment on leaving school. I 
have long believed firmly in such courses, not 
only because they are of practical use—use 
which has of late been proved over and over 
again—but even more because, through such 
training, many girls make progress who never 
did well on ordinary matriculation lines. I 
am convinced that there are many girls—pos- 
sibly many boys also—for whom the best 
secondary education is that definitely directed 
to and coloured by their future vocation, as 
is that of the Roval Naval College at Osborne. 
On entering such courses they work as thev 
had never worked before, and the work is their 
own; they mature in character, they learn the 
spirit of service and citizenship. It is not so 
much that in a vocational course a girl comes 
to write one hundred words a minute in short- 
hand, or makes so much money by the sale of 
vegetables from the school garden, or so many 
plum puddings for local hospitals in the 
cookery lessons; it is that she gets out of her 
vocational course the true spirit and disci- 
pline which she cannot gain from the usual 
academic courses of study. For this reason 
time is of the essence of the contract: two 
years (in my own experience) is desirable, and 
nearly half the time should be given to non- 
technical studies, coloured and biased bv 
reference to the technical ones. In the rural 
economy course, for example, biology and 
some mathematics would be emphasised, and 
a foreign language might be omitted, while 
in the seeretarial course the reverse would be 
the rule. Some of these vocational courses 
would be carried on in separate trade schools; 
indeed, in the new era we must have a much 
greater variety of schools, especially along the 
borderland where primary, technical, and 
secondary education meet, the provision for 
young people who go to work between fifteen 
and seventeen. 

It has seemed better to consider the more 
purely educational questions first, and then 
to glance at certain administrative problems 
which will gravely concern our schools. The 
first and most serious of these is the danger 
of bureaucratic control. This has since the 
Act of 1902 become a verv real danger to 
secondary and even to higher education in 
England, as it has long been in America. 
There the influence of the official and the 
local authority has brought it to pass that 
much of the best teaching is outside the 
public svstem, and has killed the initiative of 
the headmasters in the public schools. Those 
who know are well aware how quietly all over 
England the position of the teacher is being 
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injured. Can one recommend an able 
assistant-mistress to seek a headship under a 
local authority which, on grounds of a very 
false economy, prevents her having a secre- 
tary, even if she pavs for one herself ? There 
are many less well-known examples of un- 
happy conditions, conditions which by injur- 
ing the teachers injure the children. What 
is the way out? 

\Ve cannot, as members of a national ser- 
vice, expect to be autocrats; there must be 
public control. But it must be through the 
time-honoured and well-tried svstem of govern- 
ing bodies. Every school ought to have its 
own board of governors or managers, which 
should contain representatives of the parents. 
These governors will take a real interest in 
the school, will bring breadth of view to 
supplement the narrow knowledge of the pro- 
fessional teacher, and will make the school 
answer to the needs of its area. Not by sets 
of rules from an office, but by the English 
instinct for compromise and the public spirit 
and common sense of unpaid public servants 
will public control of the school be best 
secured. 

For a central authority we must have, as 
well as the Board of Education, an organ of 
self-government as a profession, like the 
General Medical Council. The Teachers’ 
Registration Council will, we hope, serve this 
purpose. We teachers can do much our- 
selves by breaking down the barriers between 
different branches of the profession, by good 
comradeship and professional spirit. Mis- 
tresses with Board of Education certificates 
from good two-year course training colleges 
should be welcomed in our secondary schools 
as teachers of forms up to thirteen years of 
age; our own Junior School mistresses should 
trv for posts in elementary schools; mistresses 
with high academic and specialist qualifica- 
tions may teach both in the high school and 
in the university; university research scholars 
mav teach part time in the secondary schools. 
It is perhaps a counsel of perfection that heads 
and inspectors should periodically go back 
and serve as assistants again, but it would 
be very good for them and for their 
subordinates. | 

We need, asa profession, more contact with 
the outside world than we get even in our 
holidays. We need to be workers in it. This 
leads me to suggest to vou that we ought to 
have something analogous to the retirement 
rules in the Navy and the Army, bv which, 
e.g., a Major must retire at forty-five if he has 
not become a lieutenant-colonel. If an assis- 
tant-mistress by the time she is about thirty- 
five is not likely to get a headship or a post of 
some importance and dignity as an assistant, 


she should give up teaching and take to those 
other professions now opening for which 
teaching experience has been already found 
to be so good a training, occupations such as 
welfare work in factories and other forms of 
social work, the better type of business posts, 
posts as labour exchange officials. In all these, 
women teachers I know are doing well. It 
might be desirable to take up such work for 
a time only, and then come back to the schools 
anything to get out of the grooves in which 
so many of us cet fossilised, men and womer 
alike. 

Thirdly, it would be a calamity if in the 
greater interest now taken by the State in edu- 
cation the place and influence of the parent 
were destroved. It is sad enough that 
hitherto in elementary education almost of 
necessity the parent has been ignored and 
powerless. This deficiency 1s a main reason 
for the weakness of our elementary svstem. 
The virtue of the’ day school lies in the co- 
operation of the school and the home, 
especially with girls. | ‘‘ Co-ordinate jurisdic- 
tion with mutual subordination’’ is the 
formula which best defines their relation, the 
well-known Scots formula for the relation of 
Church and State. 

It has been no small part of the good for- 
tune of the girls’ high schools that they have 
had, because of their fees, to depend in part 
on the parents, and therefore carry the parents 
with them and satisfy the needs of their 
clientele. The most serious. objection to free 
secondary education appears to me to be that 
the influence of the parent will thus be danger- 
ously lessened. We teachers do not know 
everything about the children, after all. One 
reason W hy the official is so dangerous is that 
he knows nothing—they are only numbers to 
him. To the parent the child is everything. 
The modern fashion of belittling the parent 
and the familv defies alike biology and the 
Fifth Commandment, and no lasting good can 
come of it. The greatest administrative 
reform we need in education 1s to restore to 
parents their proper place. 

In conclusion, speaking as I do to women 
of my own profession, to whom I owe truth 
and sincerity in the matter of our future duty 
as teachers, I would make bold to say that 
the greatest need for all our work in the 
new era is that it should be vitalised and 
illumined by an inner spiritual purpose. This 
faith, this philosophy must permeate all our 
teaching : : the separate formal periods for re- 
hgious “and moral instruction, observance, 
and training have their place, of course, but 
thev are of little use if the life of the spirit is 
limited to these. It must go right through 
everything, from the smallest detail of physi- 


cal care and supervision to the most advanced 
lessons in science or history or literature. 

In Mr. A. Clutton-Brock’s book, ‘The 
Ultimate Belief,’ as in his recent articles, 
we have indications how this penetration can 
be carried on, and how essential it is. You 
will remember he shows there that man can 
find his ultimate satisfaction only in the pur- 
suit and achievement of a spiritual purpose, 
which he considers as Truth, Goodness, and 
Beauty. The Rev. William Temple, in his 
British Association address last September, 
brought out the same idea, which he expresses 
briefly in a recent letter: 


We need for our lives some ultimate, and not merely 
comparative, allegiance. We need some ruling prin- 
ciple which shall give their sphere and place to all the 
admirable aims and causes which just now claim our 
attention. 


The phraseology is different, but the meaning 
isthe same. In these deep things all expression 
is inadequate and incomplete. So will it be in 
the schools : some will be provided by particular 
social groups as special organs for the expres- 
sion of certain elements of truth more forcibly ; 
in others a more general and less exclusive 
philosophy will prevail, and the many-sided- 
ness of truth will be more freely recognised. 
But whichever way be the custom, the ulti- 
mate responsibility comes on the teacher. ‘‘ It 
is not what we say, or even what we do, that 
matters, but what we are.” We have to go 
on with our regular work according to the 
training and the rules of our profession, with- 
out thinking too much of our responsibility ; 
but we need the inner strength and wisdom 
that come from the deepening of our own 
inner life, according to the method which each 
has found to be the right wav for herself. We 
must each within our souls keep alight the 
sacred fire, and so all around us will receive 
from it light and heat. We must, by some 
spiritual dynamo, draw from the central 
source of power the current we need to drive 
our shaping tools. All these are but words; 
the metaphor, ancient or modern, is but a 
phrase. Let us turn rather to the similitude 
given long ago by the greatest of all teachers : 
“Come ve after me, and I will make you 
to become fishers of men.” 
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The Earliest Voyages Round the World, 1519-1617. 
Edited by P. F. Alexander. xxiii+216 pp. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) -3s.—This book is a useful 
supplementary reader or source-book for classes in his- 
tory or geography, or both. It oonvevs in practically 
contemporary form accounts of four vovages round 
the world: the Spanish expedition of Magellan, the 
two Enølish journeys of Drake and Cavendish, and 
that part of the Dutch exploration under Le Maire 
and Schouter which led to the discovery of the route 
round Cane Horn. 
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THE OBJECTS OF SCIENCE TEACHING 
IN SCHOOLS} 
By the Rev. J. R. Wyxxeé Epwarps, M.A. 
Headmaster of Leeds Grammar School. 


T must be remembered that in science 
teaching in schools two chief objects are 
in view: first, the acquisition of facts that 
“every educated man ought to know ”—the 
laws of Nature, the constitution of our 
planet and its atmosphere, the chief pro- 
perties of light, heat, and electricity, and 
their bearing upon daily life; and, secondly, 
the respect of the man of science for truth 
—his determination to observe phenomena, 
irrespective of preconceived ideas, and to 
reason on observed facts without being ham- 
pered by preconceived theories. (The difh- 
culty of carrving out such a determination 
even by students of science is well illustrated 
by the fact that the discovery of large quanti- 
ties of inert argon in the atmosphere was not 
made for a generation after the constitution of 
the atmosphere was supposed to be known 
with absolute accuracy.) 

Now of these two objects the second is by 
far the more important, and if we are to keep 
our place as a nation in the foremost ranks in 
the world of thought and of the industrial 
world also, it is essential that such an attitude 
of mind should be recognised as a necessarv 
part of the equipment of all educated men. 
As Lord Bryce pointed out in his wonderful 
address to the Classical Association at 
Leeds, there is no necessary antagonism 
between humanistic and scientific studies. 
Thev are alike necessary and complementary 
in the training of the well-balanced mind. 
This isa point in which we have at last reached 
agreement, and it has been found by those who 
have tried it that there is no insuperable diffi- 
culty in giving boys who will later take up 
classical studies a suitable course of science 
up to the age of sixteen, or in giving would-be 
mathematics and science students a training 
in linguistic studies. They will not be able to 
compete with the cucumber-frame products 
of the preparatory schools in the present un- 
healthy competition for scholarships at the age 
of fourteen, which have been forced upon these 
schools by the stupid system by which the 
public schools make their awards; but when 
thev reach the universitv stage such boys will 
not find themselves behindhand in classics, 
and will have the inestimable advantage of 
being able to understand what scientific people 
are talking about and the main principles un- 
derlying scientific method. They may even 
be able, like the late Lord Salisbury or Mr. 


1 Fron the presid-ntial address to the Incorporated Association of Head- 
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Baltour, to bring to the aid of science the dia- 
lectical skill and power of expression which 
their classical studies have given them. 

And here I would enter the strongest 
protest against the modern fashion of 
deriding “humanistic as compared with 
scientific studies. Both are equally neces- 
sary, and I am always thankful that a good 
half of my time at school was devoted to 
classics, and that I was not allowed to specia- 
lise until a few months before I stood for a 
science scholarship. I would even go further 
and say that I believe the very best foundation 
for the most advanced scientific work is to be 
found in some cases in a classical training in 
the early stages. Mv greatest Oxford friend 
took Classical Greats before beginning his 
medical work, and when he reac hed the ave 
of thirty-five had passed all the men of his 
university standing in the London Hospital. 

We are all slowly being forced to the 
conclusion that we have been moving in too 
narrow ruts, and that we must get out “of them 
if we are to hold our own in. industry with 
Germany and America after the war. The es- 
tablishment of committees by the late Govern- 
ment to inquire into the teaching of science 
and modern languages, following upon the in- 
teresting questions lately addressed by a body 
of eminent scientific men to certain head- 
masters and parents, is a sign that we are at 
last alive to the necessity of setting our house 
in order. 

But when we are agreed that the time has 
come to improve our systems of science teach- 
ing and to bring science to bear more fully 
on the problems of our daily life, we are met 
bv two difficulties, the solution of which will 
tax all the ingenuity of the nation. We are all 
agreed that science must be taught, but the 
question at once arises, “Who are to be the 
teachers?” It has been notorious among 
headmasters that no post is so difficult to fill 
as a science one. And if science is to become 
in all schools, as it already is in the majority of 
State-aided secondary schools, an integral part 
of the education. of all bovs, the question of 
finding adequate teachers becomes most press- 
ing. Weare the victims of a vicious circle. 

According to the interim report of the Con- 
sultative Committee on Scholarships for 
Higher Education, there were 440 scholarships 
awarded at Oxford and Cambridge during the 
vear IQII—I12. Of these, 205 were awarded for 
classics, 78 for mathematics, 81 for science, 56 
for history, and 8 for modern languages. 
As long as so small a fraction of the scholar- 
ships at Oxford and Cambridge are awarded 
for science, and as long as the bias in the 
public schools is too largely humanistic, so 
long shall we fail to attract a sufficient pro- 
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portion of the best brains of the country to the 
teaching of science; and as long as science 
masters as a whole are inadequate (there are of 
course plenty of brilliant exceptions) we shall 
expect to find that the weight of influence is 
against the pursuit of science, and a false idea 
tends to arise that the reason of the inadequacy 
of science masters is that science does not 
afford a training for the mind at all com- 
parable with that given by the humanities. [f 
by science we mean science pure and simple, 
I am inclined to agree; but if it were the 
custom for science students to find time for a 
sound training not only in their mother- 
tongue, but in some extraneous subject such as 
history, or a modern, or even an ancient, 
language, | feel sure that such a training would 
prove the basis of a sound education. 

It is noteworthy that many of the masters of 
science, such as Huxley and Tyndall, have 
been masters of expression also. It 1s abso- 
lutely essential that a solution of this diffculty 
of increasing the supply of science teachers 
should be found, and all schoolmasters should 
use their influence to persuade an adequate 
number of their old boys to take up science 
teaching as a profession. This is not an easy 
task. We, who are teachers by choice as well 
as by necessity, know that no calling is more 
fruitful in hope and in realisation, but to the 
mind of the undergraduate the profession will 
often have little attraction, and he needs 
showing that it is really an adventure of faith. 
I may say in passing that the burning 
question of the salaries of teachers is most 
insistent here. If we are to attract good 
science men into the profession, they must be 
paid adequately, and the highest positions in 
the profession must be open to them. We 
have already overcome many prejudices, but 
another that must go is that no one but a 
classic can preside over the destinies of our 
great public schools. I believe that in the 
single exception where governors have had 
the wisdom to choose an eminent man of 
science it has not been found that the classical 
side has suffered in any way. 

But the second difficulty is still greater. It 
is to adapt our science teaching to the need of 
industry without taking away its power as an 
intellectual stimulus, and to persuade the 
manufacturers of our country that it is to their 
interest to have the very best advice that 
science can give them and to pay for it accord- 
ingly. The difficulty arises from a very real 
misunderstanding between academic and 
practical men. ‘* There is a real danger of 
teachers underestimating the deep-seated 
powers of Englishmen; of neglecting the true 
genius of our countrymen; and, in short, of 
falling into a narrow-mindedness which tends 
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to put us out of sympathy with the people we 
desire to serve. No one who has studied the 
history of our industrial development, or who 
has moved observantly among our industrial 
community, can have failed to be impressed 
with the great native capacity of Englishmen 
for practical affairs. The quality 1s one ex- 
ceedingly difhcult to define. It is very 
elusive, but it is there—the power of doing 
things—a power compounded of energy, 
shrewdness, determination, sense of the fitness 
of things, and knowledge of the intuitive kind. 
Who does not know the man who, somehow or 
other, can get hold of the right thing; knows 
a good thing when he sees it; has an unerring 
sense of a wrong thing; knows when and 
where to buy a thing, when and where to sell 
a thing—who, in short, does not know a good 
craftsman; and w here in the world will” you 
find a better than in England? I honestly be- 
lieve—nowhere.”” On the other hand, this 
same practical man has an innate distrust of 
our scientific theories. He thinks that the 
university man of science is working some- 
where tn the clouds and without any reference 
to the wants of daily life; and it is our part to 
show that this is not the case, that it is the 
master of pure science who finds out the ideas 
which he at the back of most modern improve- 
ments—wireless telegraphy, Rontgen-ray treat- 
ment, Welsbach mantles, and the rest. “By 
what definite plan are you to get discoveries 
of this kind made? The answer we know is 
that you must let vour men of genius work in 
their own way. The time fas gone by to 
wonder whether the scientific work carried on 
in the spirit of a philosopher or a man of 
genius with his feet on the earth subserves 
the material needs of humanity. Who is 
there who will dare to set his finger on any 
patch of new natural knowledge, and sav, 
‘This ay be edifying, but it is nothing to 

? ? 9 

To come, then, to the present facts. I have 
made careful inquiries as to the extent to 
which this demand is being met at the present 
time, and I think it will be ‘worth while to give 
the results in some detail,-and in giving these 
somewhat sordid details I must guard against 
the imputation of considering that the prac- 
tical business outcome of our scientific teach- 
ing is more in the thoughts of us schoolmasters 
than its influence on the minds and characters 
of our pupils. The real difficulty has been in 
the initial stages. ^A number of firms are pre- 
pared to give a fair salary to a scientific adviser 
who has mastered all the details of their par- 
ticular needs, but they have not all the fore- 
sight to secure good men and train them. I 
remember some vears ago having a temporary 
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mathematical master who was seventh wrangler 
and had got a first in the Natural Science 
Tripos. Ile was nor at all suited by tempera- 
ment for a schoolmaster, and I asked him why 
he did not try to get into some works as 
chemical adviser. He told me that he had 


answered two likely applications, and that in 
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both cases they promised that if he would 
come for two years without salary they would 
be prepared to offer him a salary of £200 a 
vear at the end of that time. To us who know 
how impossible it is for the average man who 
has spent four years at the university with the 
aid of scholarships to keep himself for another 
two years from the age of twenty-three, the 
offers were indeed empty. Before the war 
the salaries of works’ chemists were generally 
inadequate. An analytical firm would start a 
graduate at £100 or £120, with the possi- 
bility of rising to £150. 

A member of our own association wrote that 
after graduating B.Sc. (second-class honours 
in chemistry) and spending a year in research 
work in Germany and a further time at a local 
university, he was offered a post of £100 as 
“research chemist” to a large firm. The 
works manager of the firm was killed a few 
davs afterwards, and he was offered the post 
at the princely salary of £150, with no hope 
of a rise. He declined the offer, and accepted 
a science mastership instead. 

Another member of the association writes: 
“Tf vou want examples of successes, I have not 
much to give vou; but if you want a ty pical 
English method of treating science, here is one 
from the experience of one > of my best pupils— 
a scholar of Trinity, who obtained first classes 
in both parts of ‘the Science Tripos in his 
three vears at Cambridge. Fle was recom- 
mended to a great armament firm, and after 
an interview with the directors (he is a most 
presentable person, by the wav), and full con- 
sideration of his claims, the firm offered him 
a post at exactly nothing a vear for two years, 
with the prospect of being taken on at the end 
of that time at a salary. If they had offered 
25s. or 30S. a week he would have gone and 
risked it, but he could not afford to work for 
one of the wealthiest firms in the country for 
nothing.” 

Prof. Cohen, in a recent address to the 
Cavendish Society in Leeds, gave some amus- 
ing instances of this attitude of the employer. 
A` university student asked a possible em- 
ployer if his B.Sc. was essential, and was told 
that it would nct invalidate his application. 
Another graduate who wished to discuss with 
his emplov er a scientific problem relating to 
manufacture was told by him that he “didn’t 
want anv of his academic twaddle.” 

But this account would not be complete 
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unless one were to add that there are some 
firms in England that have been fully alive 
to the value of the best scientific advice. They 
have paid their men adequately from the start 
and encouraged them to undertake research 
and make suggestions of new methods, and 
if I were to mention their names vou would 
realise that the result was satisfactory from a 
financial as well as from a scientific point of 
view. 

This was before the war, and no doubt things 
are better now, but one still hears of graduates 
serving in Government munition works as 
science experts at £2 a week, which they are 
prepared to accept in their anxiety to “do their 
bit” for their country, while workmen in the 
same works may be earning their 45 or £6 
per week. There are, howev er, signs of a 
change, and the great demand and very limited 
supply of expert. science men is giving rise to 
abnormal conditions. I have heard of a junior 
member of a university staff being offered 
£300 a vear bv a firm; and a member of the 
association tells me that his chemistry master 
was allowed to name his own salary as assistant 
secretary to a great firm, and was raised £50 
within six months of his appointment. 

We are meeting at a time full of possibilities 
in education and full of hope. New schemes 
of national education have been put forward 
by the Council of Educational Reform, by the 
Workers’ Educational Association, and by the 
National Union of Teachers. All agree that 
the national education must go farther than 
it has done in the past; that education for all 
must reach to the fifteenth or sixteenth vear; 
that after that bovs who leave school must have 
their hours in the factory limited and must 
have time to continue their education; and that 
the secondary schools must be open for all who 
can profit by them. Even the older universi- 
tes are moving, and Oxford, apparently 
despairing of being able to reform Responsions, 
is seeking for some plan of insisting upon some 
organised training in science for all those who 
intend to seek her degrees. We are not so 
much concerned to know w hether the par- 
ticular plan she has put forward is workable 
as to hail with joy her realisation that an 
understanding of scientific method is the pre- 
scriptive right of every educated man. 

This will be a momentous vear in the his- 
tory of English education. The supreme crisis 
gives us an unrivalled opportunity of advance, 
and we are happy in having at last at the 
Board of Education, in Dr. H. A. L. Fisher, a 
distinguished Oxford historian with a wide and 
ceep knowledge of the problems of education 
in all their aspects, and we are hopeful that 
under his guiding hand a reasoned scheme of 
national education may come into being. We 
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do rot look forward to a sudden educational 
millennium, and we know that many grave 
problems of our national existence may stand 
in the way ot an early realisation of our hopes, 
but we do feel that a beginning will be made 
which will ultimately produce saner minds in 
a saner body corporate. 

We have spent on this war sums that would 
have seemed altogether impossible to the sober 
judgment of three years ago, and we have 
heaped up for ourselves a national burden 
which can never be shaken off in our life- 
time; but the possibility of such expenditure 
has opened our eves to the magnitude of our 

national resources, while the extraordinary in- 
genuity with which our enemies have brought 
to their assistance the results of many vears of 
patient scientific research—in their industries 
before the war and in their methods of attack- 
ing during the war—has brought home to us 
the supreme necessity of making the fullest 
use of the practical results cf sciemific research 
if we are to preserve our position as one of the 
leading nations of the earth. We must resolve, 
therefore, that, whatever economies may be 
necessary in order to recover from the effects 
of the war, we will not deprive the generations 
who are to come after us, and must supply the 
places of all those brave ones whom we have 
lost, of their right to the best education that 
it is In our power to give ro 


—— 
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THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN 
TEACHERS IN SCOTLAND? 


By C. E. AINSLIE, B.A. 

Headmistress, George Watson's Ladies’ 

Edinburgh. 
HE War Office issued recently an illus- 
trated list of the occupations in which 
women are at present replacing men absent on 
military service. In this list are represented 
Various types of munition work, different 
processes carried on in breweries, dve works, 
tanneries, and printing-houses. ‘Illustrations 
appear of women engaged in agricultural 
work and the care of horses, of women acting 
as porters and van-drivers, of women taking 
the place of bakers and butchers, and serving 
as assistants in large provision shops and 
stores. They are seen controlling or repairing 
complex machinery requiring for manipula- 
tion both strength and skill. 

In addition to the women workers named 
must be mentioned those who, since the war 
broke out, have undertaken new forms of 
clerical work in banks, offices, and Govern- 
ment departments; those who are taking the 
place of men as teachers in boys’ schools; and 
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the vast army of those engaged in alleviating 
the suffering of the sick and wounded, whether 
as doctors in charge of military hospitals, or 
as nurses or ambulance attendants. 

Such are the pursuits in which the women 
of our country are at present engaged. We 
are witnessing the first stage in a tremendous 
experiment, which fail to supply 


cannot 
thinkers with very important data bearing 
on woman's function in the State, and the 
tvpe of education which would best prepare 
her for it. 

What women are doing now may usefully 
be made the starting-point of an inquiry as 
to what they should be doing under normal 
conditions, or at least under the conditions 
likely to prevail after the war. It may be 
prudent, however, in any investigation made 
at the present time, to discount certain 
observed results as supernormal in character 
and not likely to recur. During the past two 
vears supreme efforts have been made by 
women in response to motives of exceptional 
intensity. 

We may be witnessing a phenomenon com- 
parable to the “Devil’s leaps” in different 
districts, which test the credulity of tourists 
and probably bear witness in legendary 
form to some superhuman achievement in 
times of crisis. If we cannot discuss the out- 
put of the woman munition worker without 
allowing for the motives by which she is in- 
fluenced, it is clear that we must place before 
ourselves certain definite aims in girls’ educa- 
tion before criticising existing svstems or 
suggesting modifications. An ideal must be 
framed, a conception which will satisfy the 
highest aspirations of women. 

Now the first point I wish to make is this, 
that in the last resort no statement of aim 
which does not transcend mere sex difference 
will be found satisfactory. Philosophy and 
religion are indeed agreed in regarding sex as 
a negligible factor, reversible even in the 
view of such as dream of re-incarnation and 
a cycle of lives. It is perhaps necessary to 
insist on the spiritual significance of woman’s 
life as its essence, because she stands for the 
perpetuation of physical life and has been 
associated in every age (not always creditably) 
with special endowment of physical charm. 
“Puffs, powder, patches,” satisfactorily sums 
up women in Pope’s view, and certain writers 
on eugenics in modern times are preoccupied 
rather with phvsical fitness than intelligence. 

If we accept as a worthy aim of education 
the conception of ‘ ‘self-realisation for the ser- 
vice of the race,” the difficulty arises, in 
applying it to women, of deciding what should 
be the sphere of self- realisation and service. 
The seclusion and subjection of women have 
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found advocates in every age. History is 
sometimes appealed to as justifying such a 
policy. But history shows many fluctuations 
of practice and sentiment, and affords no evi- 
dence that women are unfitted to undertake 
responsibility and to participate in the lite of 
citizens. 

The teaching of biology has a more direct 
bearing on the question of woman’s sphere. 
Prof. J. Arthur Thomson reminds us that 
man and woman, in their resemblances and 
their differences, illustrate the great sex diver- 
gence which is found at every stage in animal 
evolution. These sex differences are not mere 
additions or appendages to organisms similar 
in other respects. The differences in male 
and female organisms are fundamental, perva- 
sive, and express themselves not only in struc- 
ture, but in habits and functions of life. Even 
minor differences are of importance because 
they are closely related to this fundamental 
diversity. The superiority of men over 
women in muscular strength might perhaps 
be cited as an expression of a fundamental 
difference in bodily structure. The muscular 
inferiority of women, being an essential and 
not an accident, ought probablv to be taken 
into account in any ‘attempt to decide between 
suitable and unsuitable occupations. 

Related to differences of structure and of 
vital processes in men and women are certain 
characteristic qualities or tendencies. It is 
important to avoid dogmatic statement where 
conditions are complex and evidence conflict- 
ing. We appear, however, to be justified in 
the assertion that men in general display more 
energy and incline to experiment, while women 
lean to stability and the acceptance of things 
as thev are. Men, as a rule, have greater 
powers of conscious reasoning, women of intui- 
tion. Men discover or utilise new forces, 
women combine and harmonise them. Men 
are inclined to generalise, women to dwell 
upon details. Genius is more common among 
men than women; the capacitv for taking 
pains is stronger among women than men. 
(Carlvle’s assertion that the two things are 
identical is entirely untrue.) 

These statements will scarcely be regarded 
as controversial; their truth is generally 
admitted. We must, however, bear in mind 
that it is often difficult to decide whether dif- 
ferences are innate or due to environment. 
Nature and nurture are joint producers of the 
organisms we study. The vagaries of inheri- 
tance, which follows now the male and now 
the female line, are also to be reckoned with. 
We must beware of labelling as natural in- 
capacity what may be impertect development 
due to lack of proper stimulus and exercise. 

What conclusions, then, do we draw from 
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the study of biological facts? We conclude, 
in the first place, that the highest achievements 
of woman, her most original contribution to 
the sum of human effort, will be the natural 
outcome of her distinctive qualities of mind 
and body. Her specialised activities will also 
be the most productive ones, and if increased 
output were alone desirable, if the principle of 
division of labour could be applied without 
limit in the social sphere, we should have a 
strong argument for restricting women’s pur- 
suits. Human beings are, however, different 
from machines. Those who reach the highest 
level of development are those who show the 
greatest capacity for dealing with varied expe- 
riences. To stagnate ts to die, and to 
continue to do things which have become 
mechanical from repetition is to risk mental 
atrophy. 

It is obvious that home activities, the care 
of children, the tending of the sick, call forth 
many of the most characteristic aptitudes of 
women. It is absurd to conclude that her 
service will be less valuable if it is tinctured 
with intellectual gifts or reflects a cultured 


environment. The charge has been brought 
against the higher education of women 


that it creates a group of interests which are 
antagonistic to the claims of the home and 
parenthood. If this is so (the facts are, of 
course, in dispute), it may be due to the failure 
to bring intellectual pursuits into vital rela- 
tion with everyday life. The particular line 
of studv adopted may in individual cases 
be unfortunate. Intense preoccupation with 
highly abstract studies may tend to weaken 
in men and women certain forms of feeling 
and-perception. Unless an antidote is resorted 
to, the parental value (actual or possible) of 
men and women alike may in such cases be 
depreciated. It is, however, unfair tacitly to 
imply that diminished intensity of feeling is 
reprehensible in the woman and venial in the 
man. 

Let us now endeavour to apply these general 
principles. The form of education given to 
women at the present time is the outcome of 
co-education where it has long been in force, 
and of the conditions under which girls’ 
schools of the modern type became general. 
The pioneers of the movement for such schools 
held the conviction that women suffered from 
the lack of opportunities such as were open to 
men. The opponents of change denied the 
capacity of women to undergo and profit by 
the proposed discipline. The implied chal- 
lenge had to be met. A policy of expediency 
had to be adopted. The first step appeared to 
be to show that girls and women could pass 
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tests of the education of boys and men. Girls 
were accordingly presented for local examina- 
tions, leaving-certificate examinations, and 
university examinations under the same con- 
ditions as their brothers, and soon accumu- 
lated a long list of successes. 

If we compare the average middle-class 
women of our own day with those of the early 
Victorian period, from which the present sys- 
tem is a recoil, we find in them more mental 
alertness, greater self-control, and a wider ex- 
perience of life. The completeness of their 
equipment in other respects depends, in my 
view, on the success with which bookish in- 
terests have been supplemented by an enlarged 
social outlook and a strong corporate spirit. 
The indirect forces of education even at the 
school stage are of great importance where 
women are concerned. Specialisation in its 
extremest form rarely falls to their lot in life, 
and usually entails loss upon themselves and 
others. , 

In reviewing educational practice in relation 
to reform, we must keep steadily before us the 
needs of the average individual. The highly 
gifted girl will not be seriously injured by a 
bad system, unless it allows her to become the 
victim of excessive application. She can, as 
a rule, reach her inevitable goal by a variety 
of routes. The girl of limited capacity can, 
however, only be stimulated successfully 
within a restricted area. There are, so to 
speak, patches of mental anzsthesia or low 
sensibilitv. She may become a failure in life 
because during the formative period she was 
only stimulated in areas where she had no 
powers of response. The mistake in the past 
has been that the natural interest which girls 
take in all problems connected with home life 
has not been made the starting-point of a 
reasoned svstem of intellectual training. 

Alternative curricula are urgently needed 
from the age of thirteen or fourteen onwards to 
meet the needs of girls of different types, and 
to allow of development along lines of studv 
not suitable for boys. There should, however, 
be no compulsory differentiation. The option 
of taking a course identical with that pre- 
scribed for boys should be left. Some know- 
ledge of hygiene and the laws of life should 
be imparted to all girls. During the last two 
or three vears of school life many would profit 
most by courses which would develop intel- 
ligence and powers of reasoning through the 
study of problems connected with home 
life. The home, as we know it, could be 


shown in relation to economic develop- 
ment and the facts of history. Interest 
could easily be aroused in social work 


the examinations which were the recognised | for the alleviation of poverty and sickness. 
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Something should be taught of local govern- 
ment and of legislation affecting the interests 
of young persons and of women (and other) 
wage-earners. Knowledge such as this would 
tend to strengthen the protective instinct and 
quicken sv mpathetic response. Such feelings 
are closely connected with maternal instincts, 
and they should be developed in all and find 
an outlet, whether in the close ties which 
marriage brings, or in the work and interests 
of the economically independent woman. 

Fhe domestic arts, cookery, Jaundry-work, 
needlework, should be learnt at school by more 
girls than at present; they cannot, of course, be 
learnt by all. The lessons given should, how- 
ever, start from a sc ientific basis and include 
laboratory work in its simpler applications to 
home activities. Intellectual effort as well as 
skill of hand should be exacted, and certain 
purely cultural subjects insisted on. The 
study of design could be applied in needle- 
work, and simple methods of keeping accounts 
could be taught as part of an arithmetical 
course, 

. Girls who leave school at fifteen or sixteen 
should be able, if they desire it, to gain an 
intermediate certificate by devoting some time 
to domestic arts during two vears of their 
course. This work should be accepted in 
place, say, of algebra and geometry, and 
some of the science courses now in operation 
should be modified in the direction of illus- 
trating home arts. But to vield satisfactory 
results work of this ty pe should be done for the 
most part at the post-intermediate stage and 
lead up to a leaving certificate. W hen girls 
stav at school until eighteen or nineteen, little, 
if any, of their specialised study of domestic 
science should come into the intermediate 
course. Subjects of general culture are the 
best preparation for specialisation of any kind. 

I have little hope of an education of the type 
I have named being rightly conceived and 
satisfactorily carried out in the schools while 
the teachers of domestic subjects enter upon 
their special training with so low a standard 
of general education. The intermediate certi- 
ficate admits to training, and, indeed, even that 
low standard of attainment is not exacted in 
all cases. © What it is desirable to bring about 
is nothing short of a revolution in the attitude 
of women generally to home life in its relation 
to societv, and in the methods of domestic 
management. How can this be done unless 
the teachers are widely read in history and 
economics, and have undergone an adequate 
training in science? .\ system of co-educa- 
tion such as exists in Scotland is not favour- 
able to the development of a scheme such as I 
have outlined, nor is it likely to be promoted 
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where women teachers have no scope for 
initiative 

Co-education will no doubt continue to pre- 
dominate in the educational svstem of Scot- 
land, and appears on the whole to be in 
accordance with Scottish sentiment. From the 
period of adolescence, however, if not earlier, 
some drawbacks must be noted so far as girls 
are concerned. Under a co-educational system 
too little stress has been laid on ideals of con- 
duct directly connected with woman’s function 
in life; there has been a danger of overworking 
girls; there has been too little incentive to self- 
realising activities unconnected with the study 
of books. There has been a tendency to rest 
content with an inadequate standard of per- 
sonal refinement and manners, and there has 
been for girls too little association with intel- 
lectually gifted women in positions of 
responsibility. 

It is therefore desirable, in the interests of 
girls attending all grades of schools (primary, 
intermediate, secondary, junior student 
centres), that provision should be made for 
special supervision and control by a woman 
teacher with definite status and special 
responsibility. Where the head of the school 
is a man, such a woman teacher would 
senior mistress or lady superintendent take 
special oversight of such matters as the girls’ 
health, conduct, recreation, manners, and rela- 
tions with the boys. Women appointed to 
such posts should have a good scholarship 
record as well as sympathy, ‘sound judgment, 
and experience. In large centres there should 
be some schools of the intermediate and 
secondary type under the education authority, 
not of the co-educational type, with a woman 
as head and a majority of women on the staff. 
The position of women teachers in Scotland 
also calls for careful consideration. They 
have at present little scope for initiative, and 
their remuneration is quite inadequate. They 
compare unfavourably in these respects with 
mistresses in England, where the secondary 
education of giris iS practically in the hands 
of women. 

The Association of Headmistresses in 
England is an influential body, invariably con- 
sulted by the Board of Education when any 
matter affecting girls is under consideration. 
In ro1t there were tn grant-aided secondary 
schools alone 142 headmistresses with salaries 
from £300 to £1,000 (in one case over 
£ 1,000). 

A comparison is instructive of official 
figures supplied by the Board of Education 
and the Scotch Education Department with 
regard to schools as at March gist, 1911, and 
June 3oth, 1914, respectively : 
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Secondary and 


Secondary higher- grade 
schools in schools in 
England Scotland 
(grant-aided).} (grant-aid d). 
l £ l 
Average salary for headmistresses 332 175 
j „  »„ assistants 123 110 


The figures for primary schools in Scotland 
are even more striking :— 


Of the 10,141 assistant-mistresses, 77°7 per cent. 
had less than £ 100. 


Of the 919 headmistresses, 54°3 per cent. had less 
than £100. 


If we consider assistants and heads together 
we find that 75 per cent. of the women at work 
in primary schools had less than £100 a year. 

It would be easy to show that the 
subordinate position of women teachers 
in Scotland was due in the first instance 
to their unfitness for higher work. The 
old system was, however, retained from 
a spirit of conservatism after changed condi- 
tions had deprived it of justification. A 
university education and proved skill in teach- 
ing have (except in a very few instances) left 
women ineligible for any but subordinate 
posts. As modern language specialists, they 
have in some schools been responsible for the 
highest instruction given. [In other depart- 
ments they have had neither responsibility for 
a department nor the influence. which is its cor- 
relative. The position of subordination as 
regards organisation and teaching which has 
been assigned to women has affected unfavour- 
ably their development and their outlook. 
They have for the most part acquiesced in the 
existing system; such women teachers as have 
aspired to wider opportunities and more scope 
for initiative have had to seek these things 
outside of Scotland. 

The question of the position of women in 
the Scottish educational system will have 
special urgency and importance in the new 
conditions after the war. When schools are 
reduced in size and increased in number—a 
much-needed reform—it is probable that more 
women than at present will be eligible for 
headships. The conditions of their employ- 
ment and their relations with men colleagues 
will call for careful consideration and adjust- 
ment. 

But apart from the question of any modif- 
cation of system and of the serious loss 
involved in the passing of many able Scots- 
women into English schools, it is inconceiv- 
able that the present rate of payment in schools 
of every type can remain in force. Many 
women can scarcely subsist on the salaries 
they receive. Their preoccupation with 
material cares and their wholly inadequate 
resources debar them from travel, the pur- 
chase of books, the social intercourse and the 
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recreation necessary to maintain or increase 
their efficiency. Until the rate of payment is 
raised to a level which will secure for all 
women teachers a standard of living suited to 
the needs of the educated classes, it is idle to 
look for the tmprovement in general educa- 
tion which is a vital factor in the national 
development. 


(a a, _ 


RESEARCH IN EDUCATION.! 


By Witiiam Borb, M.A., B.Sc., D.Phil. 
Lecturer in Education, Glasgow University. 


~ VERY student of the history of education 
knows that great social upheavals bring 
in their train more or less profound changes 
in education. In the light of this principle it 
is not dithicult to make a general prophecy 
regarding the effects of the world-war on our 
schools and universities. Indeed, the be- 
ginnings of change are already in sight in the 
widespread educational renaissance, and in the 
various controversies which are its inevitable 
result. What is more difhcult to foretell is 
the direction in which education will move in 
the near future. And even here we are not 
altogether without guidance. The outstand- 
ing lesson of the war has been the tremendous 
power of organisation and science in human 
affairs; and that lesson, which has been 
learned with blood and tears, is not likely to 
be forgotten with the return of peace. We 
simply cannot go back to the old-fashioned 
haphazard practices which have hitherto pre- 
vailed so largely in education as in every other 
sphere of national life. Whatever the par- 
ticular reforms which may be instituted, the 
basis of them must, so far as possible, be the 
sure and exact knowledge we call science. 

This idea is not, of course, a new one. Ger- 
many had applied it with conspicuous success 
in other fields than war; and so in a less 
degree had every civilised nation. Every wise 
manufacturer in our own country knew that 
if he were to keep up with the times he must 
continually be scrutinising old processes, and 
finding out new ones with the aid of the 
scientific expert. What had not been so clearly 
realised was that the same thing held good in 
all the practical activities of life—in education, 
for instance, as much as in industry. 

It is true that there is a difference between 
education and industry. The fundamental 
questions in education are questions of value, 
which are outside science altogether; and 
personality, which is the essential fact in 
teaching, eludes scientific analysis. Yet, just 
because the spiritual values are meaningless 
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without organised expression, and because per- 
sonality must embody itself in definite forms 
of behaviour, all the considerations which have 
led to a general recognition of the importance 
of scientific research in industry apply, to 
some extent at least, to education. The 
methods of organisation and of teaching cur- 
rent in our schools are In no sense inevitable. 
They have been evolved from the experience 
of centuries, and, like all human institutions 
which are the product of uncritical experience 
rather than of deliberate thought, thev are of 
uncertain practical value. Many of them are 
excellent, but many, perhaps most, are not. 
Some are positively bad, and many more, 
while good enough up to a certain point, are 
wasteful of time and energy, and not very satis- 
factory in their results. Plainly, what is 
wanted in the efficient school svstem which is 
the ideal of all our reforms ts the same con- 
stant examination and criticism of existing 
practice by scientific methods which are 
gradually leading to the elimination of inferior 
methods in other arts. 

Following the industrial analogy, two forms 
of research mav be distinguished. The one is 
what may be called theoretical research—re- 
search of a general kind, with no immediate 
reference to practical needs. This is the kind 
of work which industrial experience has shown 
to have the highest value in suggesting new 
ideas—it was responsible, for example, for the 
discovery of the aniline dves and the incan- 
descent gas mantle—and it is as necessary in 
. education as in industry. At the very founda- 
tions of all educational effort are our presup- 
positions about the mental characteristics of 
children at different ages, about the mental 
differences of the sexes, about the hygienic 
effects of school life, about the remoter effects 
of studving particular school subjects, etc. In 
the absence of knowledge on such matters we 
are at the mercy of prejudice and of general 
impressions. Systematic inquiry properly 
directed has here a wide but little explored 
territory in which to work. 

The other form of research mav be described 
as practical research, directed to the solution 
of definite problems in educational practice. 
The number of such problems is legion. It 
is not too much to sav that there is not a single 
subject in the school curriculum which could 
not be made to vield better results with verv 
considerable economy of time and effort if 
only the same careful methods of investiga- 
tion were followed as are emploved bv up-to- 
date business men with regard to industrial 
processes. Take, as an example, the teaching 
of writing. It might seem as if an operation 
so simple and so mechanical as writing offered 
little scope for research, but, as a matter of 
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fact, there is real uncertainty about the proper 

size of letters, the best slope, the most advan- 
taveous hand and arm movements, the value 
of guiding lines, the best method of teaching 
in the early stages, etc. Obviously a great 
deal will need to be done before we know how 
to teach writing in the most scientific way. 

And what is true of writing applies equally to 
other subjects. 

Besides such questions of detail there are 
others no less practical, of a more general 
interest for school organisation. For 
example :— 

(a) We need to find out the age at which 
the different subjects can be most profitably 
begun: whether, for instance, in view of 
children’s imperfect comprehension of time 
relations, it is worth while attempting to teach 
history before ten or even twelve; whether, 
again, there is anv advantage in teaching read- 
ing and writing before eight, or giving ‘formal 
lessons in arithmetic before ten. 

(b) We need to find out the number of hours 
per week that will give the best results in anv 
particular subject: whether, for instance, as 
has been suggested, four hours arithmetic 
would not give quite as good a return as five 
hours. 

(c) We need to get standards of perform- 
ance established in the various subjects to 
provide objective tests of progress. 

Assuming that the case for educational re- 
search has been made out, the question that 
immediately arises is as to the persons who 
are to do the research work. The answer is 
that it depends on whether it is theoretical or 
practical research which is to be done. 

Theoretical research of a broad, compre- 
hensive kind calls for expert knowledge and 
skill and for very considerable leisure, and 
could be best accomplished in connection with 
the universities and training colleges. 

If, as seems probable, all the Scottish uni- 
versities establish a Degree*in Education at 
an early date, for the more advanced study of 
educational theory and practice, it is to be 
hoped that research work like this will form an 
essential part of the prescribed course of study. 
Even apart from the universities, instruction 
should be given in the technique of research in 
every training college bv a special teacher en- 
gaged on research work himself. If there 
were a laboratory for experimental pedagogy 
in all the colleges as there is in Edinburgh, so 
much the better ; but with or without a labora- 
tory this kind of work should be part of the 
training of all teachers..- 

In the second kind of research the univer- 
sity and training-college teachers would be 
handicapped by their comparative remoteness 
from ordinary school work. The right people 
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here are obviously the inspectors and the 
teachers, who are up against the daily dithcul- 
ties of class-room practice. 

The inspectors are at the disadvantage of 
not being actually engaged in teaching, but 
the fact that in going round the schools thev 
have the opportunity of seeing school work 
done under all sorts of conditions puts them 
in a favourable position for forming a balanced 
judgment on the problems of the school. If 
the Education Department had a specialist on 
its staff devoting himself to educational re- 
search, the unsystematic observations of the 
ordinary inspectors might be directed and co- 
ordinated in such a way as to lead to really 
valuable additions to the sum total of assured 
knowledge about education. The admirable 
special reports on educational subjects issued 
by the English Board of Education when Dr. 
Michael Sadler was responsible for its in- 
vestigation work show how much could be 
done in Scotland by similar methods. Another 
notable precedent is the employment of an 
expert psychologist for purposes of research 
(among other things) by the Education Com- 
mittee of the London County Council. 

But it would be a great mistake for the 
teaching profession to leave the investigation 
of educational problems either to university 
experts or to the Education Department. 
Scientific management after the American pat- 
tern, with all the workers’ actions controlled 
by specialists, is a very dubious expedient 
even with manual labourers: it would be in- 
tolerable in the case of a learned profession. 
The only way of escape is for the teachers to 
become the experts themselves. In point of 
fact, there are many problems which could be 
far better dealt with by teachers than by any 
outsiders. It is true that there are compara- 
tively few teachers with the special interest and 
capacity for making investigations, but that is 
all the more reason for giving the necessary 
facilities to these few, and for seeking to in- 
crease their number. With this in view, three 
things could be done :— 

(a) The council of the new institute might 
have a research committee, composed partly 
of teachers (not necessarily members of the 
council itself) and partly of university and 
training-college lecturers acquainted with the 
methods and literature of research. This 
committee would decide which problems were 
to be taken up at any particular time, devise 
tests for their solution, arrange with the 
schools in which the tests were to be applied, 
and see to the working up of the materials 
obtained. 

(b) Measures might be taken bv this com- 
mittee to encourage teachers to submit their 
problems or their investigations for considera- 
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tion, and to provide competent guidance to any 
who cared te undertake work on their own 
account. 

(c) To secure the general co-operation of 
teachers, arrangements might be made for the 
publication of the work of this committee or 
of any independent investigators, as well as 
for a periodical survey of books and articles 
on educational research. A journal like the 
Secondary School Journal might profitably 
devote a couple of pages of each issue to this. It 
would be still better if Scottish teachers could 
publish a special journal, like the excellent 
Journal of Experimental Pedagogy, which is 
edited on behalf of the English Training Col- 
lege Association by Prof. J. A. Green. 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


HE death is announced of Mr. J. G. Fitz- 
maurice, formerly one of H.M. Inspec- 

tors of Schools. Mr. Fitzmaurice was educated 
at University College, Oxford; he was after- 
wards called to the Bar, and was appointed an 
Inspector of Schools in 1871. On his retire- 
ment in 1902 he became Director of Education 
for the county of Warwick. Mr. Fitzmaurice 
was a good linguist, who studied the German 
svstem of education on the spot, and devoted 
all his energies to furthering the cause of 
education. He had a wide and varied experi- 
ence, and at different times had charge of 
districts in the North, in the Midlands, and in 
London. His kind and sympathetic manner 
drew out the best work of those teachers with 
whom he came into contact. One of his col- 
leagues writes: “I learned a great deal from 
him, for he took a broad view of schools, and 
was a shrewd judge of character. He had a 
wide experience of the world, and possessed a 
power of handling different types of men in 
which I sometimes fear we younger inspectors 


fall short.” 


* * * 


A NUMBER of inspectors have been lent by 
the Board of Education to other Government 
departments. Some of those in the Ministry 
of Munitions are proving that, though_educa- 
tionists, they are business men. One who 
acquired his business training as a head- 
master is now distinguishing himself by 
cutting down contractors’ prices. There are 
at the present time two widely different atti- 
tudes towards the work of inspection. One 
says, in effect, that inspection during the war 
can only be to see the things that are being 
done well, to admire them, and to talk of 
them to others; and what is the good of that? 
The other is that of the man who regrets 
his transference almost for the self-same 
reasons; he had lost the opportunity of en- 
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couraging the teachers who were doing good 
work, those who were carrying on. 


* * ® 


THE Council of the Girls’ Public Day 
School Trust has appointed Miss A. F. E. 
Sanders, the present headmistress of Tun- 
bridge Wells High School, to be headmistress 
of Sydenham High School. Miss Sanders 
was educated at Dublin and Girton, where she 
took the Classical Tripos. She succeeds Miss 
Sheldon, who was formerly a mistress at 
Blackheath High School, and from 1898 to 
1901 headmistress of Dover High School. 


* * * 


AMONG the schoolmasters killed at the front 
is 2nd Lieut. N. L. Naismith, of the North 
Staffordshire Regiment. He was formerly a 
master at Wadham House, Hale, and at The 
Craig, Windermere. One who knew him well 
in school writes: “If he had been spared he 
would certainly have made his mark in the 
scholastic world. Not for nothing did Noel 
Naismith live in this house, The Craig, with- 
out once losing his temper or saying an un- 
kind word, doing more than he was ‘paid for, 
and even ‘doing it as though he were in- 
curring and not conferring an obligation. I 
have never met a schoolmaster who had a 
better influence on boys or who was more 


beloved by them.” 
* k * 


THe Rev. W. W. Hopwoop, hon. canon 
of Lincoln, died on January 12th at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-three. Mr. Hopwood 
was formerly headmaster of King Edward 
VI.’s School, Louth, and of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s School, Alford. 


* * * 


Mr. R. WHITELAW, for forty-seven vears a 
master at Rugby School, died on February 
Oth. 


* á * x 


In the list of honours recently conferred is 
the name of Temporary Brigadier-General 
Fabian Ware, who received the C.M.G. He 
is the Director of Graves Registration, and it 
is mainly due to the efficiency of the work of 
his department that the identity of the graves 
of fallen heroes is maintained. Mr. Fabian 
Ware was formerly a master at Bradford 
Grammar School. He some years ago accom- 
plished important educational work in South 
Africa, and on his return became editor of the 
Morning Post. His interest in education was 
maintained throughout his journalistic career, 
and under his guidance the Morning Post 
added to the good work that it was already 
doing for the cause of education. 
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IN his address to the Assistant-masters’ 
Association in January, the Dean of Man- 
chester referred to himself more than once as 
a wreck among schoolmasters, though he is 
obviously at present far from a wreck. Bishop 
Welldon’s comment on the accommodation at 
some of the old public schools as compared 
with that of the council schools drew from 
Mr. Somerville a reminder of the value of 
historic associations. He recalled a room in 
the building of which timber from the Spanish 
Armada had been used; a room of painful 
recollections to manv, for it contained the 
whipping-block of ihe lower school; and 
none of those who knew it would for a moment 
consider the disuse of such a room, even in 
favour of a modern structure. 

ONLOOKER. 


THE NATURAL SCIENCES IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


WE are permitted to publish the subjoined memo- 
randum drawn up by the committee of the Association 
of Public School Science Masters to serve as the text 
of the evidence offered on behalf of the association to 
the Government Committee on the Teaching of 
Science, the chairman of which is Sir J. J. Thomson. 
The memorandum presents reasonable views as to the 
purpose and practice of science teaching in the public 
schools, and gives the Government Committee valu- 
able material for consideration, particularly in regard 
to the practical points upon which the association can 
speak with the authority of experience. The memo- 
randum is supplementary to the statement, signed by 
Prof. Turner and Mr. A. Vassall, issued by the asso- 
ciation in October last (see Tue ScuooL WORLD, 
November, 1916) in reply to an invitation from what 
is now the Council for Humanistic Studies to state 
the aims and educational claims of the teaching of the 
natural sciences. 

Memorandum. 


A Statement of the Views of the Committee of the 

Assoctation of Public School Science Masters on cer- 

tain points of Fact, Principle, and Policy in connection 

with the Teaching of Natural Science in the Public 
Schools. 


AGE LIMITS FoR ScuoorL SCIENCE. 

The teaching of natural science in public schools is 
of recent growth. Until quite recently most of the 
boys who took up this subject did so with the inten- 
tion of making use of the training in their future 
careers. Even now, in some public schools, the num- 
ber of boys learning science is small. It is, however, 
becoming recognisea that science should form part of 
every boy’s general education. For this reason it is 
necessary to put some, at least, of a bov’s general 
training in science before the age at which specialising 
should be allowed. Too early specialising is bad 
policy: the age at which this may be begun by the 
average bov is about sixteen and a half vears. 

Before this age (or its equivalent for forward or 
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backward boys) the pupil should have spent, on an 
average, four hours a week at science for a period of 
at least two vears, and six hours a week for a 
further two years. Thus the work should be begun 
in the preparatory schools. The only work recom- 
mended to be done there is in nature-study and prac- 
tical measurements (under mathematical masters). See 
“ Nature-Study in Preparatory Schools" and * The 
Correlation of Mathematical and Science Teaching ” 
(Bell, each bd.). 

It is essential that all boys should have the chance 
of some systematic study of science. Courses of 
nature-studv in preparatory schools cannot be said to 
supply this need, and boys enter the public schools in 
ditferent forms according to their attainments at about 
the age of fourteen years. It is advisable, therefore, 
not to begin the courses of systematic science in the 
lowest forms of schools, but rather in a form above 
which it is rare for a boy to enter. If science is 
taught in the lowest forms of a public school it should 
be of the nature of an extension of the observational 
work and mensuration done in the preparatory schools. 

After a boy has reached such a standard of general 
education that he may be allowed to specialise to a 
certain extent, he should have the opportunity of de- 
voting about eight hours a week to science if he 
chooses to do so. At a still later stage the specialisa- 
tion should be more marked in the case of those who 
choose a scientific carcer. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


If these ideals can be reached by any means other 
than making science compulsory in examinations, 
those means should be emploved. If they cannot, 
compulsion by examination regulations must be ap- 
plied. But this should then be recognised as a neces- 
sary evil. Science masters know that there are boy» 
to whose intellects, natural science makes little appeal 
—though they believe that the proportion is smaller 
than in the case of Latin, to take an example. They 
press for the removal of compulsion in other subjects 
rather than for the employment of compulsion in their 
own. 

Thev have no wish to hinder the progress of a 
classical gentus or of a heaven-sent artist by making 
him grind at an uncongenial subject for which he has 
no aptitude and which may not benefit him. A com- 
promise would be to have compulsory examinations in 
science which carried good marks; but not to make 
failure in the subject responsible for failure in the 
examination. Science, though, should be compulsory 
on all boys for a substantial part of their time and 
school career. 

It is possible that some system of inspection of 
schools by examining bodies, combined with the grant- 
ing of certificates on the recommendation of a properly 
qualified master, might prove to.be the solution of the 
dithcult problem of insisting on science being learnt 
by every boy, without the restrictions necessarily 
imposed when there are examination syllabuses. But 
the details of such a scheme would require careful 
thinking out. 

So far as education in science is concerned, it is 
not a good plan to place the subject in a group with 
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mathematics for examination purposes, and to insist 
on a certain standard of attainment in the group; for 
thereby it is the non-mathematical bov who is directed 
towards science, and he may be just the one to whom 
the subject is unprofitable, 

The subject is of sufficient importance to stand in 
a group by itself. But by the system of grouping sug- 
gested by the Board of Education (Circular 849), the 
importance given to science seems to be less than half 
that attributed either to ‘Classics and Ancient His- 
tory” or to ‘Modern Humanistic Studies.” And in 
the grouping proposed in recent reports of the Pre- 
vious Examination Syndicate, science in a general 
education seems to be valued much less than half as 
highly as Latin alone. 

But there is, at present, a vet stronger argument 
against the attempt to foster the teaching of science 
by making the subject compulsory in examinations. 
So long as instruction in science was given, only tu 
those who were destined for a scientific career, it Was 
natural (if, perhaps, unwise) to aim chiefly at incul- 
cating scientific method, with a certain disregard of 
general knowledge of natural phenomena. This was 
done, for the most part, by logical courses in hydro- 
statics, heat, light, electricitv, and chemistry. But in 
some of the schools where science has already become 
a compulsory subject it has been recognised that such 
courses may be unsuitable for the non-scientific mind. 
The attempt is made to arouse his appreciation of the 
value and scope of science rather than to teach him 
the elements of a subject which he will drop even 
before leaving school. In such schools a considerable 
proportion of his science 


hours is devoted to 
studying subjects ranging from the universe to 


the electron: astronomy, geology, biology, physio- 
logy, etc., are all drawn upon in such teaching; and 
science is taught in a general manner by directing 
the attention of pupils towards objects rather than by 
making them learn “subjects.” In other schools the 
study of science is approached through its applications 
in engineering or agriculture. 

Now that science is becoming recognised as an 
essential part of a liberal education, it is probable that 
the kind of teaching indicated above will be more 
generally adopted. The inevitable effect of making 
science compulsory in examinations would be to hinder 
experimenting in educational methods, at a time when 
this is most important. 

In spite of what has been written above, if there is 
no way of making science training in schools both 
general and adequate except by compulsory examina- 
tions in science—-a point on which this committee is 
far from satished—such compulsion must be employed. 
But the regulations should be framed in such a wav 
as to limit the freedom of the teacher as little as 
possible. 


EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE TO Public ScCHOOLs. 

The work recommended to be done in the prepara- 
tory schools is not systematic science, but rather 
a preparation for this. The kind of nature-study and 
observational work adopted in the various schools 
should differ according to their locality and other 
circumstances. This makes the subject a difficult one 
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for examination purposes, and anything of the nature 
of a rigid syllabus would have a deadening influence. 
But so important is this preliminary work that unless 
preparatory schools will adopt it without compulsion 
through examinations, the subject should form an 
essential part of the Common Entrance Examination. 
The questions set should cover a wide range and offer 
plenty of choice to the candidate. 

It is of the utmost importance that every candidate 
for scholarships on entering a public school should be 
examined in such work, and that a high proportion 
of the total marks should reward him for good work 
in this subject. The reason for this is obvious. So 
long as science forms no part of the examination for 
scholarships, the cleverer bovs at the preparatory 
schools will be tempted to neglect the subject, even 
when provision is made for teaching it, in order to 
specialise in more paving subjects. Having found 
these subjects pay, and having attained a certain 
proficiency in them, they are unlikely to wish to 
change to science, or to be allowed to do so if they 
wish. Thus the most clever boys are diverted from 
science quite early in their lives; it is not putting it 
too strongly to say that in the large majority of public 
schools only those boys who show no signs of becom- 
ing scholars in other subjects can take up science 
seriously. We see here the evils of early specialising 
in their most pronounced form. 


MATHEMATICS IN THE PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

It is a great aid to a boy’s future progress in science 
if he becomes used, early in life, to take measurements 
for himself, especially if the measurements are made 
for the purpose of supplying data for the solution of 
problems. In this way, not only does the boy become 
familiar with the reading of scales and the mensura- 
tion of simple figures, and so on, but he also learns 
to apply his knowledge of mathematics as need arises. 
So far as science is concerned, the power of applying 
mathematics is almost as necessary as knowledge of 
the subject itself. 

In 1909 a Joint Committee of the Mathematical 
Association and the Association of Public School 
Science Masters considered this question very fully 
and issued a report entitled ‘The Correlation of 
Mathematical and Science Teaching,” which is pub- 
lished by Messrs. George Bell and Sons. This report 
gives in detail the kind of mensuration which it is 
desirable for a boy to do, both at his preparatory 
school and afterwards. 

The mathematical papers in the Common Entrance 
Examination to the public schools should be set in 
such a wav as to reward highly this kind of training. 


ENGLISH IN PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


New bovs coming to public schools often show quite 
a surprising lack of ability to describe simple objects 
and phenomena. Science masters urge that more 
attention should be given to this at the preparatory 
schools, for at present the teaching of English seems 
to be directed almost entirely towards the future 
literary attainments of the boys. On the other hand, 
the value of descriptive work in science as a means 
of giving training in the writing of English should 
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not be lost sight of by the science masters. In this 
respect there should be co-operation between teachers 
of science and English both in the preparatory schools 
and in the public schools. 


Lack OF APPRECIATION OF SCIENCE BY TEACHERS OF 
OTHER SUBJECTS. 

One of the difficulties in attaining the ideals men- 
tioned above lies in the fact that it is rare to find 
on the staffs of preparatory schools men who are 
sufficiently interested in science. It does not require 
a specialist to teach nature-study to small boys. But 
unfortunately in the past science training as part of a 
liberal education has been so neglected that lack of 
interest is almost general except on the part of the 
specialists. 

The same lack of appreciation is to be found in a 
large proportion of teachers of * form subjects ” in the 
public schools. Although things are better than thev 
were, even now masters often exert pressure to keep 
clever bovs from taking up science, with the result 
that the dullards are driven to the laboratories. In 
future, no doubt, there will be improvement in this 
respect. 

FROM SCHOOLS TO UNIVER- 
SITIES. 

The total value of scholarships given for science 
should not be less than that given for any other sub- 
ject. 


LEAVING SCHOLARSHIPS 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS TO UNIVERSITIES AND 

EQUIVALENT SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS. 

Compulsory Greek must be abolished. Science 
should take at least as important a place as Latin. 

One of the worst things that can be done in these 
examinations is to group science with mathematics 
(as is suggested in recent Board of Education circulars 
and in the reports of the Previous Examination Syn- 
dicate). That means filling the upper science divisions 
of the schools with bovs who are weak at mathe- 
matics, merely because of that weakness. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED BY THE UNIVERSITIES. 


The work of schools is affected greatly by these 
examinations. In their present form these encourage 
boys to specialise too early. This statement applies 
to all the subjects of examination. There is little 
doubt that at present scholarship examinations are 
exerting a bad influence on general education. 

With regard to science in particular, the examina- 
tions often have the effect of making boys spẹcialise 
too strictly within the limits of the subject itself, to 
the detriment of their general training in science. If 
a boy knows, for instance, that he may get a scholar- 
ship in chemistry alone, he is tempted to neglect the 
study of kindred subjects. Scholarship papers should 
test the candidates’ general knowledge of science more 
thoroughly than they do at present. 


THE STAFFS OF SCHOOLS. 
schools the number of science masters is 
There is a present need for more science 
specialists. Later on, when even form masters may 
be able to assist in teaching science to the younger 
bovs, the need may not be so great. 


In many 
too small. 
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In the better-equipped schoels it is usual to have labora- 
tory assistants to do the more menial work connected 
with science teaching. But in some schools all this 
has to be done by the science masters. 

Headmasters often have little idea of the amount 
of time required for devising and arranging demon- 
strations, etc., with the result that the masters are 
overworked. The duties of a science master frequently 
include :— 

(1) Actual teaching : about twenty-five hours a week. 

(2) Correcting written work and preparing lectures 
and apparatus. 

(3) Organising the laboratories (and sometimes clean- 
ing them). 

(4) Assisting in the general discipline of the school. 
He may be 

(5) A house-master. 

It would be an advantage if he could be 

(6) Engaged in research into the principles of educa- 
tion, and 

(7) Engaged in scientific research, 

Most of these activities are desirable; it surely is 
obvious that the time devoted to actual teaching work 
should be curtailed. This can only be done by in- 
creasing the number of teachers of science. The 
amount of science done in the schools must not be 
made less, nor must the classes be increased in size. 
These are often much too big as it is. Sixteen boys 
(on the average) are as many as one man can deal 
with effectively in the laboratory. 


FEES. 

Laboratory work is expensive. It is customary to 
make special charges for this. In schools where 
science is compulsory for all bovs, the charges do not 
keep the bovs from doing some science; but in some 
schools where science is not compulsory the charges 
do have this effect. In certain instances the charges 
are grossly unfair (in view of the small expenditure 
on laboratory equipment), and the boys who learn 
science are robbed in order to provide cheap education 
for those who do none. 


ORGANISATION, 


In nearly every school the rate of a bov’s progress 
through the various forms is controlled to an unfair 
extent by his proficiency in classical subjects. This 
might be improved by giving a better range of marks 
for science, but the real remedy is that boys should be 
grouped for science and mathematics separately from 
form subjects. Otherwise the logical sequence neces- 
sary for science must be broken. 


CORRELATION OF MATHEMATICS WITH SCIENCE. 


It is of the utmost importance that there should be 
co-operation between teachers of science and mathe- 
matics. To obtain this, more science masters should 
be teaching mathematics (and wice versa) than is the 
case at present. 

It should never be forgotten that for the purposes 
of his science a bov not only needs to know some 
mathematics, but also should have the power of apply- 
ing his knowledge. The extent of mathematical know- 
ledge necessary for the science of an ordinary school- 
boy is very limited. 
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Only a very small proportion of boys reap much 
benefit from training in pure mathematics, but all will 
need to apply some of their knowledge of the subject. 
This is becoming more generally recognised; but, un- 
fortunately, tradition (supported by the university 
scholarship svstem) is very strong, 


THe TEACHING OF MECHANICS. 

This is in a most unsatisfactory position. The sub- 
ject is fundamental for a right study of science. But, 
as a rule, it is in the hands of mathematicians, who 
too often do no experimental teaching and treat the 
subject deductively. Laboratory work in mechanics is 
essential, and either pressure must be put upon mathe- 
matical masters to teach inductively in the first 
instance or the subject must be handed over to the 
science masters. Since it would assist the co-ordina- 
tion of science with mathematics, the former is the 
better plan. 

LABORATORY EQUIPMENT. 

During the past twenty vears great improvement 
has been made with regard to equipment for science 
teaching. Laboratories for the teaching of practical 
mathematics, including mechanics, are now the most 
general need. 

In certain schools, however, the laboratory accom- 
modation for science is still hopelessly inadequate. 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACH- 
ING LATINA 


By Ertaxor Purpiz, Ph.D. 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 


WE introduced the direct method into the teach- 
ing of Latin at Cheltenham in September, 1913, when 
many of us were fresh from the inspiration of the 
summer school that had just been held at Cambridge, 
but our first vear was necessarily a very transitional 
one, while the numbers then learning Latin—which 
is, With us, alternative to German—were little more 
than half what thev are now. For practical purposes, 
therefore, I may omit the vear 1913-14 and consider 
that we began our experiments, with numbers sufti- 
cient to found inferences upon, in September, rg14. 
It follows that what I have to say is based upon a 
short experience of some seven terms. 

We do not, as a rule, emplov the direct method 
with classes engaged in preparing for the London 
University examinations, or for the higher certifi- 
cate, or Responsions. Hence, in the case of pupils 
who have not entered the college late, but have 
worked their way steadily up through it, the direct- 
method teaching extends normally over some four 
vears; such pupils will have begun the subject at 
about twelve and a half. Very many girls, how- 
ever, come to us later than this, in various stages 
of knowledge and ignorance of the subject, but very 
rarely with any acquaintance with the spoken lan- 
guage, and, therefore, have only two or three years, 
sometimes but one vear, of direct-method work before 
proceeding to a class that is working for some 
external examination. 


1 A report on the direct-method work in Latin at the Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College read at the meeting of the Association for the Reform of Latin 
Teaching held on January sth, 1917. 
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Languages are taught at Cheltenham on the set 
or group system. Thus, girls in the middle school 
are grouped in several sets, mostly of the first or 
second vear only, according to knowledge and 
capacity; girls in the upper school in a series of 
groups according to the line along which thev are 
working; further, any pupil may begin Latin at any 
age. Consequently, the organisation of the direct- 
metkod work is a very complicated business, and it 
is not easy to secure for more than a vear or two a 
solid body of direct-method trained girls, accustomed 
to work together and not interfered with by the 
admixture of new pupils with verv different previous 
training. Again, the difficulty of securing an ade- 
quate number of experienced teachers, able and 
willing to work on direct-method lines, is often very 
great; at certain periods we require some eight or 
nine teachers all working at once in order to cope 
with the number of sets required for the best group 
of classes—a set consists of from twelve to eighteen 
-—and all these must work on a definite syllabus 
towards a common end. 

The amount of time given to the subject is rela- 
tively small; we have four lessons of thirty-eight to 
forty minutes a weck, supplemented by two to two 
and a half hours of home-work. F enviously contrast 
this allowance with the six longer periods enjoved by 
the boys of the Whitgift School, and with the eight 
or nine, or even twelve, periods that I find mentioned 
as given by certain forms in the Board of Education 
Report of 1910 on the teaching of Latin in the Perse 
School! 

I have felt obliged to go into these details, first, in 
order to explain the humble nature of the results to 
which alone I am able to point, and, secondly, be- 
cause, to practical teachers, details are essential if 
conditions are to be understood and anv correct esti- 
mate of work done is to be formed. 


GROUND COVERED IN THE FOUR YEARS’ COURSE. 

First and Second Year.—These I put together, as 
we find it takes our girls four or five terms, the 
length of time varving, of course, with the ave and 
capacity of the pupils, to work through the course 
outlined in ‘“ Primus Annus,” which is the book we 
have had in use throughout. This includes the forms 
and uses of all tenses of the indicative, active, 
passive, and deponent, the principal parts of a verv 
large number of verbs, the declension of nouns, 
adjectives, and pronouns, with constant and extensive 
practice in the uses of the cases, the comparison of 
adjectives and adverbs, and the use of the relative 
pronoun, and some of the commonest conjunctions, 
together with various other points of syntax, in- 
cluding participles and the ablative absolute. Hand 
in hand with this goes the laving of a good vocabu- 
lary and much practice in simple composition, both 
oral and written, Those who are not familiar with 
“ Primus Annus ” can get a fuller conspectus of the 
ground covered by referring to the appendices with 
their Latin summary of accidence and syntax and 
their long lists of words with which the pupil has 
been familiarised. 

The sixth term is devoted to the study of the sub- 
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junctive forms, active and passive, and of the follow- 
ing constructions—dependent statement, clauses of 
purpose, dependent desire, and dependent question. 
For reading-matter we use six short stories that we 
have compiled to accompany some of Mr. W. H. S. 
Jones’s pictures, the stories being designed to intro- 
duce one by one the special constructions requtred, 
while the necessary exercises are drafted and repro- 
duced by the individual teachers. Last year we found 
this svllabus almost too much to accomplish satis- 
factorily in one term, but we hope to manage better 
this year and begin the sixth-term work rather earlier, 
thus securing more time in which the complexities 
of the selected subjunctive uses may sink in. 

Our third-year work brings us to what we still 
find the real crux of our direct-method problem—the 
first tackling of a real Latin author, whether simpli- 
fied or otherwise to begin with, and the study of 
certain artificial constructions which the pupil can 
get on very well without in the simple routine of 
the class-room, but has perforce to acquire now if 
she is to find the reading of a prose author at all 
manageable—e.g. clauses of result, the mysteries of 
gerund and gerund-adjective (which I alwavs find 
present great difficulty), quominus and quin, the per- 
plexing variety of cum clauses, and the different types 
of conditional sentence, which, even in our own lan- 
guage, are seldom clearly realised. 

At Cheltenham we are so placed that we cannot 
afford to postpone reading what I mav call real, 
undiluted Latin at this stage, and for intelligent 
reading a clear apprehension of the more artificial 
syntactical constructions is imperative; it takes too 
long, and scarcely, I think, repavs the time and 
effort spent upon it, to teach all the required con- 
structions through Latin and to give adequate prac- 
tice upon them in Latin only; meanwhile, they come 
tumbling thick and fast upon the bewildered pupil in 
her reading, and there is serious danger of haziness 
and confusion and consequent discouragement. At 
this stage, therefore, we frankly resort to a good 
deal of English, not necessarily in introducing the 
construction for the first time, but later, by wav of 
summarising and of clearing away any confusion 
that has manifested itself; we also vary the helpful 
‘paraphrase "" type of exercise by the translation 
of sentences from English into Latin, such sentences 
being based either upon class-room experience or 
topics of the day (the war is a fruitful and invaluable 
theme!), or, more often, on the text under study. 
We find the use of English at this stage a real aid 
to clearness of thought and the solidifving and fixing 
of grammatical ideas, while translation from English 
to Latin is a useful exercise in comparison and con- 
trast of idiom which can be safely indulged in from 
time to time when once the purpose of the new con- 
struction has been understood. 

Next as to our third-year reading. Our great 
difficulty is, of course, to find any original Latin 
author that is easy enough for this transitional stage 
and at the same time interesting and valuable in 
itself. We have tried Mr. Sleeman’s “Cæsar in 
Britain and Belgium,” and various little books of 
simplified Livy, but hitherto all have been defaced 
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with English notes and vocabulary. At present we 
are experimenting with Mr. Dale’s ‘‘ Reges Con- 
sulesque Romani,” which offers at least a unilingual 
vocabulary, though it contains no exercises of any 
kind; the text, which is unsimplified Livy, has been 
found very difficult, and progress has been slow 
during the first term. Our method is to explain the 


method of explaining and questioning in Latin, and 
then leaving the pupil to work out for herself her own 
rendering of the meaning as it has presented itsclf 
to her. It has delighted me to notice in an end-of- 
term examination paper, in which two short passages 
of Livy were included for translation, how varied, 


within the limits of correctness, were the translations 


text in Latin first and to try to ensure, by every — 


sort of question that we can devise, that both meaning 
and construction have been understood, but time is 
strictly limited, while the pupil’s ingenuity in mis- 
understanding is almost unlimited, and we therefore 
have recourse finally to translation into English. 
This is sometimes worked out as home-work on 
paper, the versions being destroyed as soon as the 
passage has been gone through in English in class. 
We have found that this translation gives the girls 
confidence and greatly reduces the danger that the 
less intelligent will be walking in a dreary fog, pro- 
fessing to understand without any clear idea of what 
understanding really means, and it is obviously in- 
valuable to the teacher as showing, before much 
mischief has been done, where misunderstanding has 
arisen through her own fault. 

Let me pause here to review the position at the 
beginning of the third year and explain more fully 
why we find it advisable to admit translation at this 
stage in the short Latin life of our girls. We have 
found that the first two happy direct-method years 
have done much for them, making them take an 
interest in the language itself and in the subject- 
matter of what has been read that they rarely took 
before, but the direct method has not conquered for 
us the old, the almost insuperable, difficulty that they 
find in reading a Latin author for the first time; 
indeed, it has rather increased it, since by reading 
we now mean so much more than we meant of old. 
A habit of getting at the gist of the story has been 
formed, which is precious in that the pupil has now 
learned to look for sense and interest in what she 
reads, but this habit needs, we find, to be supple- 
mented by translation if we are to secure, without 
undue expenditure of time, that the structure of every 
part of a complicated period has been understood, 
and that the pupil has some idea how to set about 
turning such a period into something like equivalent 
English idiom. 

In spite of this, however, we hope we have aban- 
doned translation in the old sense of a laborious 
effort to arrive at the meaning of a sentence by the 
help of ready-made translations in English notes and 
stereotyped phrases in vocabulary or dictionary, and 
by the perilous process which I find recommended in 
a well-known edition of Livy IJ., from which I take 
leave to quote the following :—" Whenever the state- 
ment seems long or complex, analvse the sentence 
carefully before translating it. After finding the 
main verb and its subject and object, if it has one, in 
the usual way, sort out clearly the other words and 
phrases"! How well we used to know that “usual 
way ’’ and that ‘“ sorting out ’’ and the confusion that 
resulted from that fatal attempt at premature analysis! 

I should like in passing to bear my witness to the 


offered by the better girls. Even from pupils at the end 
of their seventh term I have acquired new lights on 
the meaning of the original from noticing the different 
ways in which it had appealed to them through the 
medium of the Latin explanation, while in the best 
papers I found a courage and reality in the English 
renderings from which my own pedantic type of 
accuracy at first shrank appalled, but ended by accept- 
ing with admiration. 

Before leaving the third-year work, I must honestly 
admit that, in my opinion, it is not yet satisfactory ; 
there does not exist, to my knowledge, any text edited 
on direct-method lines that is simple enough for the 
first term of this stage; at present all the work has 
to be prepared first in class, though it is here that one 
would like to begin to encourage pupils to exercise 
sometimes the independent effort of preparing initially 
for themselves, but this must appear to them at first 


a task impossible unless the Latin set is easy enough 


difference in type of translation that is secured by the | 


for ready mastcry. 

In the fourth vear we attempt a verse author— 
e.g. portions of AEneid IT., or, rarely, selections from 
Ovid—and endeavour to finish the scheme of construc- 
tions, including such points as the uses of important 
subordinating conjunctions not vet studied, and a full 
treatment of Oratio Obliqua—also to begin systematic 
translation from English into Latin prose and written 
translation at sight from Latin into English. For the 
Virgil reading we have this vear put a plain text into 
the hands of the girls, the teacher supplying for their 
use, sheet by sheet, Latin explanations of all difliculties 
that they are likelv to find in the text; time has been 
lacking to prepare the set passage first in class, and 
we feel strongly that at this stage pupils should learn 
to do this work for themselves, so they have been 
expected to prepare some ten lines as half-an-hour's 
home-work, getting at the meaning so far as possible 
and at least realising where their difficulties lie. 

Translation of passages previously worked out has 
been taken in class when opportunity offered, and 
portions have been afterwards written for home-work. 
During this first term of the vear, I must admit, the 
results of this method have been somewhat disappoint- 
ing; many of the set, which happens to consist this 
vear of girls of rather a juvenile tvpe of mind, gener- 
ally profess to have understood very little, but the 
teacher attributes this largely to want of concentration 
on their part, and of patient effort to follow the written 
Latin explanations. Next term she proposes to allow 
translation in class immediately after each passage has 
been hammered out in Latin, clearing this off before 
a new passage is set, and occasionally following this 
up, as before, by written translation of a longer portion 
as home-work. Passages for translation into Latin 
prose have been made up by the teacher, mostly repro- 
ducing the Virgilian narrative, and introducing the 
special constructions under study at the time, as well 
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as others by wav of revision, and this has been found 
more satisfactory than to use, as we have done previ- 
ously in the fourth vear, a book of passages which 
call for a vocabulary alien to the special study of the 
vear. 

On the vexed question of free composition, which, 
with us, generally takes the form of free reproduction, 
I need merely sav that, though we still cling to it as 
a most stimulating exercise, experience has led us to 
be much more warv in the use of it and to introduce 
fixed limitations both in length and form. 

Bevond the fourth vear } have had experience in 
direct-emethod work only with small sets of girls: in 
the fifth vear we read a few Odes of Horace and 
portions of Mr. Weatherhead’s Selections from Livy, 
entitled “The Revolt and Fall of Capua“; in the 
sixth vear, .Eneid IV., as part of the higher-certificate 
course, the other higher-certificate book, Livy [., 
being too long and too difficult to be attempted on 
direct-emethod lines in the time at our disposal. In 
taking the Livy selections in the fifth vear, 1 was 
struck by the amount of the original text which a 
really good pupil could on this method assimilate and 
reproduce, and in reading the 4th ¿Eneid by the appre- 
ciation the girls showed of the book when we ap- 
proached it through the medium of Latin, Personally, 
I felt IT had never got pure joy out of either Virgil 
or Horace until I tried to study and explain them in their 
own language; for one thing, I realised that I had 
never before fully entered into their meaning, and I 
hope this deeper grasp on my own part helped to make 
our common study more effective and inspiring. 

To sum up very briefly, I have striven to make it 
clear that my colleagues and I are no advocates of 
“talking Latin” for its own sake, but pursue the 
direct method, in so far as we do so, in order to give 
vitahtv to the study of the language and help our 
pupils to a firmer hold upon it and ultimately to a 
greater enjoyment and appreciation of its literature. 
We find that the interest which they take in the subject 
has very much increased since we adopted this method, 
and our most experienced teachers would be extremely 
unwilling to abandon it; indeed, I doubt whether, even 
if I wished, I could persuade them to do so. At the 
same time, from a variety of causes, we think it 
advisable to introduce considerable modifications into 


it in the third, and still more in the fourth, year. As 


regards the tangible results achieved, we note that 
the benefit of the direct method is felt at first chiefly 
in the composition, and that the first reading of a 
Latin author still means very hard work and has 
eventually to be helped out by translation into English; 
on the other hand, pupils appear to carry awav from 
their reading infinitely more than used to be the case 
and to know their author much more thoroughly. 


Here and There Stories. Senior. Discovery and 
Commerce. By D. W. Oates. 96 pp., illustrated. 
(Macmillan.) 6d.—This booklet is a brightly written 
account of the expansion of the known world, with an 
emphasis upon the British share in that progressive 
movement. Mr. Oates rightly insists throughout upon 
the importance of the merchant service, and inevitably 
leads to his final chapter, * Our Heritage—the Sea.” 
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THE REFORM OF 


SPELLING. 


The following letter, signed on behalf of the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Society by Prof. Gilbert Murrav, Mr. 
Wiliam Archer, and Prof. Walter Rippmann, has been 
addressed to the Reconstruction Committee appointed 
by the Government to consider educational reorganisa- 
tion :-- 

The Simplified Spelling Society has for the past 
eight vears urged the importance of a reform of the 
English spelling. Two vears ago it was decided to 
promote a petition for a Royal Commission to deal 
with this subject, but by establishing the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee the Government has provided other 
means of considering suggestions for reform, and this 
societv claims that the reform of English spelling is 
eminently one that merits the practical consideration 
of the committee. 

If we adopted a rational spelling- that is, a 
reasonably consistent representation of good spoken 
Engiish— 

1. We should save at least a vear in the education 
time of our children—a vear that is much needed for 
the teaching of intrinsically valuable subjects. 

2. We should be able to teach this essential subject 
in a reasonable and educative way, which would not 
necessitate the memorising of inconsistently spelled 
words nor inculcate wrong ideas. 

3. We should secure clearer, better speech; for good 
speech would be the best preparation for correct spell- 
ing, and the spelling would be a constant reminder of 
good speech. 

4. The speech training involved would facilitate the 
acquisition of foreign languages. 

5- The difficult work of teaching defective children 
would be appreciably lightened. 

It is particularly in the elementary schools that the 
grave drawbacks of the present spelling are felt, and 
teachers in these schools are eager for the reform. 
There is reason to believe that the rapid acquisition 
of the spelling by Italian children is due not to superior 
skill on the part of the teachers or to superior 
intelligence on the part of the children, but rather to 
the rational character of the Italian spelling. 

The advantages to be derived from adopting a 
rational spelling would, however, not be confined to 
our own children. Many of our fellow-subjects are of 
alien race, and it is of great importance that they 
should learn our language. The task of bringing 
education to India, for instance, is much complicated 
by the difficulties presented by our spelling, which are 
all the greater for those who do not start with a know- 
ledge of the spoken language. The movement for 
spelling reform has received support from all parts of 
the Empire where English is taught as a foreign 
language. 

That English should be known to every member of 
the Empire is a justifiable ambition; and we may also 
look forward to its increasing use in the rest of the 
world. There is evidence to show that the desire to 
study English is becoming more common in almost 
all foreign countries. [ts commercial value and the 
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of its grammar, explain its popularity, which, as all 
teachers abroad are agreed, would be vastly increased 
if the spelling gave real guidance to the pronunciation, 
instead of presenting countless irregularities that have 
no relation to the spoken language. Ata recent educa- 
tional conference Lord Bryce said :—‘If English were 
simplified, it would in a generation become the 
language of commerce all over the East, with enormous 
benefit to British trade.” 

The above considerations have convinced the 
members of the Simplified Spelling Society and many 
others who have signed the petition that, to quote 
a resolution passed at the last Imperial Education 
Conference, “the simplification of English spelling 
is a matter of urgent importance in all parts of the 
Empire, calling for such practical steps in every 
country as may appear most conducive to the ulti- 
mate end in view—the creation, in connection with 
the subject, of an enlightened public opinion, and 
the direction of it to the maintenance, in its purity 
and simplicity among all English-speaking people, of 
the common English tongue.” If this was true 
before the war, we submit that the arguments for 
an inquiry into the question of spelling reform have 
now gained in force and urgency. 

The Simplified Spelling Society invites the Recon- 
struction Committee fully to consider this important 
reform, and the society will gladly place at the dis- 
posal of the committee evidence as to the progress 
which the movement has made in the Empire and 
in the United States of America. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


EVENING play centres for public elementary-school 
children, promoted and organised by voluntary asso- 
ciations, have doubtless come under the notice of 
many of our readers. Under the Education (.\dminis- 
trative Provisions) Act of 1907 local education authori- 
ties were empowered to provide, and assist voluntary 
associations to provide, plav centres for children 
attending school; but hitherto Government grants 
have not been available for the purpose. The recent 
increase of juvenile offences, which we noted in these 
columns last month, has, however, impelled the Board 
of Education to encourage the formation of centres 
by the offer of a grant extending to 50 per cent. of 
approved expenditure. The conditions on which grants 
will be paid are set forth in the Regulations for Even- 
ing Play Centres (Cd. 8,453) and in an explanatory 
memorandum (Circular 980). The memorandum wisely 
lavs it down that the object of play centres is not 
merely to keep children out of harm’s wav, but also 
positively to influence character by providing oppor- 
tunities of genuine play. The occupations and the 
vocabulary of ordinary school work are to be avoided, 
and the atmosphere and spirit of a well-ordered home 
are to be, so far as possible, cultivated. Practical 
suggestions are given regarding suitable occupations. 
The value of these centres manifestly depends much 
on the number and quality of the staff provided. It 
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is to be hoped that the payment of grants will result 
in the centres being so organised that the superin- 
tendents and their assistants will not be embarrassed 
by impossibly large groups of children. 


“A Day in a Montessori School ” was the subject of 
a novel cinematographic demonstration given on 
February 12th to a large audience who attended 
by invitation at the West End Cinema, London. The 
film, produced under the supervision of Mr. C. A. 
Bang, of the Montessori Society, illustrated some 
thirty typical phases of the work of an infants’ school 
where the programme of the Italian reformer is 
strictly followed. A current explanation of the pic- 
tures was given by Mrs. Lily Hutchinson, directress 
of the school. The exhibition was distinctly success- 
ful in its purpose of giving to persons who have not 
visited a “ Montessori school’ a fair idea of the scope 
and nature of the activities pursued therein. The 
thirty-five children who were “featured” in the film 
were seen as a free but well-ordered community of 
little people, going about their several businesses in 
an active and responsible way. The general character 
of the corporate and individual exercises came out 
very clearly, and it was. possible for the audience to 
make useful notes on the mode of employment of the 
“didactic material.” The children appeared in most 
cases either to have forgotten, or not to have known, 
that the eye of the camera was upon them, and dis- 
plaved certain features of their psychology with amus- 
ing naturalness. Finally, it should be said that the 
pictures are calculated to remove the erroneous ime 
pression that self-instruction -is the only teaching 
given in a Montessori school; the directress and her 
assistant were constantly shown in the act of correct- 
ing and stimulating their pupils’ activities. Too 
much must not be expected of the cinematograph as 
a means of spreading new pedagogical ideas, but, as 
this demonstration has shown, it may, within a certain 
range, be very efficient. 

THE trustees of the late Lord Kitchener, on the 
advice of Sir Guy Laking, Keeper of the King’s 
Armoury and Keeper of the London Museum, have 
lent to the London County Council, for exhibition 
in the Horniman Museum, Forest Hill, the collection 
of Eastern weapons and armour made by Lord 
Kitchener, chiefly whilst he was Commander-in-Chief 
in India. Most of the weapons of Northern India 
and of the advanced peoples of other parts of India 
are represented in the collection, together with a few 
from Persia, China, Japan, the Sudan, and elsewhere. 
There are examples of chain-mail, plate-armour, 
helmets, and other typical specimens of Indian armour. 
The great variety of Indian decorative metal-work is 
well illustrated by the specimens in the collection, 
which is in course of arrangement at the museum, 
and may now be seen during the ordinary hours of 
opening. These are, at present, from 11 a.m. to 
5-30 p.m. on weekdays, with the exception of Tues- 
days, when the museum is closed to the public, and 
from 2 to 5.30 p.m. on Sundays. The museum may 
be reached by tram direct from Victoria or from Cam- 
berwell Green, and by train (L.B. and S.C. Railway) 
from London Bridge (to Forest Hill Station). 
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Turk London County Council has published a tabular 
statement which indicates the average length of the 
‘school age’? of junior county scholars in the main- 
tained and aided secondary schools of London. During 
the last decade the number of scholarships awarded 
has been reduced from 2,000 to 1,550. Out of ten 


scholars, on the average one stays only two vears,’ 


one stays three years, one stays four vears, one leaves 
during the fifth year, while six complete five vears 
of life in a secondary school. Tt may be assumed, 
therefore, that approximately half the scholars pass 
matriculation or an equivalent examination, while 
some of the six who complete a five vears’ course pass 
on to the older universities. The table indicates that 
the boys and girls have the same average length of 
school life; and, further, shows a remarkable steadi- 
ness in the annual figures ever since 1905. There is, 
however, a slight diminution in the school life of the 
older scholars during 1915-106. 


Tue education of engineers formed the subject of 
an inquiry by a committee of the Manchester Asso- 
ciation of Engineers. In its report the committee 
makes precise suggestions and attempts to outline 
the administrative machinery whereby the suggestions 
may become operative. The proposals are a valuable 
contribution to the question of the education of the 
adolescent. General education should continue to the 
age of fourteen, and each boy should produce a certi- 
ficate of success at a standard school-leaving: examina- 
tion before he enters the engineering works. From 
fourteen to seventeen the boy should attend a school 
for two half-days a weck, and should not attend even- 
ing classes. At seventeen the apprentice should be 
encouraged to attend evening classes two or three 
nights per week, and, possibly, the best of the part- 
time apprentices should be admitted to a day-time 
course on one day a week. Employers should pay 
wages for the day-time schooling, and should reward 


the boy for his progress and industry in the school, 


as well as in the works. In large works a “ Boys’ 
Friend” might well be employed to supervise the 
bovs and guide their studies; in smaller works such 
work must be voluntary. It is thought that these 
proposals can be applied at once. 


SHOULD teachers be members of an education 
authority? In this country the question is usually 
answered in the affirmative, but a recent inquiry by 
Dr. Scott Nearing, reported in the issue of School 
and Society for January 20th, with reference to the 
boards of education of the 131 cities of the United 
States, shows that, out of nearly a thousand board 
members, only eighteen are teachers, and these are 
usually college professors. About one-third of the 
members belong to the business classes, and two out 
of five of these are lawyers, and almost an equal 
number are doctors or dentists. Only 7 per cent. of 
the board members are women, and the smaller the 
city the less likely is its board of education to include 
a woman member. The whole inquiry shows that the 
members of the boards are chosen from five groups of 
professional or business occupations, and that prac- 
tically five-sixths of the fully occupied population is 
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meagrely represented the education 


authority. 


upon 


TEACHERS of geography would do well to examine 
the report of an attempt made to ascertain the re- 
sults of geography teaching in Boston as printed 
in the American Journal of Geography for January. 
The pupils selected were tested once on the United 
States, and again on Europe. Eleven per cent. 
of the pupils failed to locate cither New York 
or č San Francisco on a map, and half of 
them failed to account satisfactorily for the 
fact that the commerce of San Francisco is 
not so important as that of New York. Less than 
9 per cent. earned two-thirds marks on the ques- 
tion, “Why does England import large quantities of 
wheat?” Only three per thousand could give satis- 
faction by thcir attempt to explain why the seaports 
of Russia are not so important as those of England. 
The report draws two valuable conclusions: first, 
that a definite minimum should be established re- 
garding the places the location of which should be 
precisely known; and, secondly, that an attempt should 
be made to define to what extent and in what re- 
spects elementary-school pupils should be expected 
to reason on geographical data. The results 
emphasise the need for standard tests for measuring 
ability in geography. 


INTERESTING figures regarding the provision of 
primary schools in India are given in the Educational 
Review (Madras) for November last. Throughout the 
provinces of British India the number of pupils per 
school ranges from 30 to 70, and the annual direct 
expenditure per pupil lies between 4s. and 13s. In 
Caleutta city half the children of school age are at 
school; in Bombay city the proportions are 43 and 
28 per cent. respectively for boys and girls. In Madras 
city the Corporation has postponed the provision of 
schools because money is scarce, and the claims of 
sanitation are eheld to precede the claims of public 
education. Yet it is recorded that the state of affairs 
now in existence in Madras shows considerable im- 
provement when compared with conditions in 1910. 
These facts are of considerable importance as an index 
of the state of public opinion regarding education. 
The secondary schools suffer in consequence. Despite 
attempts to make improvements, students undergoing 
higher education fail in large numbers at their exam- 
inations. Such failures are, in some quarters, ascribed 
to the local authorities, and they have culminated, in 
Madras, in a movement to substitute the examinations 
of London University for those of the local University. 


IN School Science and Mathematics (vol. xvii., 
No. 1) for January, it is announced that separate 
departments, each under its own editor, have been 
arranged for this periodical; the departments are: 
research in physics, general science, and mathematics 
questions. The current number contains several con- 
tributions which will be useful to teachers of science; 
the titles of some of these are :—" How Round is the 
Shape of the Earth?’ ‘*Modern Developments in 
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Elementary and Secondary Mathematics,” ‘ Short 
Stories of Great Inventions,” and ** The New W orld of 


the Electron.” 
SCOTTISH, 

Sir HeNry Craik is not likely to forget his Glasgow 
meeting. He had a packed and enthusiastic audience, 
some 1,500 all told, and all of them anxious to show 
their appreciation of the splendid services Sir Henry is 
rendering to the profession by voice and pen. They 
hung on his every word and caught up his points and 
voiced their approval almost before these were com- 
pleted. His subject was “Schools and the Work Be- 
fore Them.” At the outset he protested against the 
proposal to throw our whole educational system into 
the crucible. They had good reason to be proud of 
what had been achieved by the products of their 
schools, and it would be folly to scrap indiscriminately 
the system responsible for them. Dealing with the 
rival claims of science and the humanities, he made 
no secret of his belief in the classics as the best train- 
ing ground for mental development. In support of this 
position he called up as witnesses the late Lord Kelvin 
and Mr. Hichens. The former, in one of his last 
speeches, expressed his belief in the value of a classical 
training as preparation for a scientific career, and 
deprecated the over-hasty zeal of those parents who 
wished for their sons an early initiation into the 
mysteries of electricity. Mr, Hichens, he said, at a 
recent conference in London, shocked the men of 
science by denouncing specialisation at school, and 
entering a plea for a training that would give stability 
and moral strength of character. Finally, Sir Henry 
declared that the teachers were the pivot of the whole 
educational system, yet ‘‘we have always underpaid 
and starved our teachers." In the interests of the 
whole Empire there must be a complete change of 
attitude towards the teacher, otherwise they would not 
attract into the profession its due share of the moral 
and intellectual fibre of the nation. 


Pror. Soppy, who was recently appointed to the 
chair of chemistry in .\berdeen University, has pub- 
lished, in the January issue of Science Progress, a 
slashing attack upon the Carnegie Trust and all its 
wavs and works. His main contention is that the 
grants from the trust are not being applied to the 
primary object as declared in the constitution, * im- 
proving and extending the opportunities for scientific 
study and research.” In his own university he states 
that only 23 per cent. is so applied, while the balance 
is spent on ancillary subjects and on objects entirely 
outside the scope of the trust. Prof. Soddv certainly 
seems to have made out a case for investigation, and 
it is well that the intromissions of public trustees 
should receive the most careful scrutiny of all com- 
petent to offer an opinion. It is entirely owing to the 
lack of this criticism in the past that so many founda- 
tions have been diverted from their original objects. 
Less sympathy will be felt for that part of Prof. 
Soddv’s article attacking the personnel of the trust. 
He declares that to the majority of the members *' the 
words science and scientific research mean little more 
than the letters out of which the words are composed,” 
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and he further hints that the ignorance of the trustees 
is not compensated for by scientific knowledge on tne 
part of the secretary. Finally, Prof. Soddy complains 
that the form in which the accounts of the various 
universities are kept does not make for straightforward 
book-keeping. Here aiso a case for investigation 
seems to be made out, but there is throughout the 
whole article distinct evidence of exaggerated state- 
ment and unbalanced judgment. 


THE action of Moffat School Board in dismissing 
the rector of the academy because he responded to the 
call for military service has roused a storm of indigna- 
tion in the district and among the teaching profession 


generally. Mr. Ritchie, prior to the war, was an 
O.T.C. officer and assistant in George Watson's 
School, Edinburgh. In August, 1914, he was ap- 


pointed to the rectorship of Moffat Academy. The 
board admits that he informed it that he held a com- 
mission in the O.T.C., but maintains that he assured 
it that he would be one of the last to be called up. 
Later on the board pressed Mr. Ritchie to resign his 
commission, but this naturaily he declined to do, as to 
resign a commission in time of war is almost tanta- 
mount to cowardice. Finally, when Mr. Ritchie was 
gazetted to a battalion and joined up, the board in- 
stantly declared his place vacant and advertised for a 
successor. It is almost inconceivable that a public 
body should thus seek to penalise patriotism at a time 
when every fit man is needed for the Army. . But no 
one with a knowledge of the meanness, pettiness, and 
harshness that some school boards have been capable of 
will be surprised. Fortunately, the school board is not 
representative of the community, as at a largely 
attended public meeting, after the case had been stated 
at great length, both for the school board and the 
teacher, a resolution was passed, with but a few dis- 
sentients, declaring "that the treatment meted out 
to Mr. Ritchie is contrary to public policy and to the 
wishes of the ratepayers of Moffat, and that the school 
board be requested to make such arrangements as will 
secure that Mr. Ritchie’s position as headmaster be 
kept open for him.” There the matter rests mean- 
while, 

Lorp HALDANE, in pursuance of his declared rôle of 
missionary of education, addressed the Perthshire 
Branch of the Educational Institute at Perth on the 
subject of ‘‘ Education after the War.” As is well 
known, Lord Haldane is one of the chief members of 
the Reconstruction Committee, and it is possible to 
glean from his remarks the tendency of official opinion 
on the subject of education. Enlarged school board 
areas, a National Advisory Council, and compulsory 
continuation education from fourteen to eighteen years 
of age would seem from his remarks to have a strong 
body of opinion behind them, and in any scheme of 
reform it is fairly certain these features will find a 
place. Lord Haldane had a good deal to say in re- 
gard to the position of the teacher. They. must, he 
said, make the profession of teaching a great pro- 
fession, not in its own interests, but in the interests 
of the State. They must make the profession so 
honourable, so estecmed, and so important that num- 


į bers would flock to it instead of shunning it, as they 
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did to-day. They must not only pay the teachers 
better, but they must open up for them avenues of 
promotion such as would satisfy the ambition of able 
men and women, 


THe volume of discussion on educational topics is 
ever being added to from fresh sources. The Advisory 
Council of the Scottish Labour Party is the latest 
contributor. It invited to a conference in Glasgow 
all Labour members of Scottish school beards, and 
gave a general invitation to all others interested to 
attend. There was a large gathering, thoroughly 
representative of all parts of Scotland. Mr. Robert 
Smillie, chairman of the Scottish Labour Party Execu- 
tive, presided. The discussion and the resolutions 
arrived at were in general line with the policy advo- 
cated by the various associations of teachers. The 
raising of the school age to sixteen, the reduction in 
the size of classes, and the establishment of compul- 
sory continuation education up to eighteen vears, all 
received hearty support, and were approved with 
scarcely a dissentient voice. On one question, how- 


ever, the conference parted company with expert 
opinion. It opposed the abolition of the school board 
system and approved the retention of small 


school boards. This, from the nature of the gathering, 
was perhaps inevitable. It is perhaps too much to 
expect poor weak human nature to vote for its own 
dissolution, and many of the audience represented 
boards that had no chance of survival under any 
rational scheme of consolidation. Teachers are not 
much concerned with this opposition, as school boards 
are more and more proving their unfitness for carrying 
on the work of education on modern lines. 


IRISH. 


THe Board of Intermediate Education has finally 
decided not to make anv change in the new rule that 
candidates in experimental science at the examinations 
in June must pass on a written paper. The decision 
will not give general satisfaction. The system of 
passing by inspection has worked so well and so 
smoothly, and is in principle so superior to passing 
by a written external examination, that it would have 
been preferable to have adhered to it, with such modi- 
fications, if necessary, as would have satisfied the re- 
quirements of the Intermediate Board that every candi- 
date for a pass at its examinations should submit to an 
individual test. It is to be regretted that the Depart- 
ment, no doubt for good reasons, a few vears ago 
modified its svstem, so that in many schools pass can- 
didates were not tested at a final inspection towards 
the end of the school vear; but the Department’s 
officials have recently expressed their willingness to 
satisfy the wishes of the Intermediate Board in this 
respect, and it is to be hoped that this arrangement 
will be accepted for next vear by the Intermediate 
Commissioners. It mav be that it was thought to be 
too far on in the school vear for any change to be 
made for June of this vear, but this cannot apply to 
next vear's rules. It is known, too, that the Depart- 
ment is reconsidering its school programmes in experi- 
mental science, and when it has decided what it will 
do, the question of the conditions for passing in ex- 
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perimental science at the intermediate examinations 
should be reconsidered and finally settled. 


Tue National University of Ireland has issued a 
special note with reference to the standard of Latin 
in the matriculation examination. The examiner in 
Latin has directed attention to the answering in this 
subject as being often of an extremely poor quality, 
and as showing that some candidates are very in- 
adequately prepared in it. It appears that a fairly 
large number of candidates who have not learnt Latin 
as a regular school subject trv to make up the course 
in a very short time before matriculation. The Senate 
therefore wishes to make it known that it desires to 
maintain strictly the standard of passing in Latin as in 
all other subjects, and to point out that to attain this 
standard careful preparation is absolutely essential, and 
must extend over a far longer period than many can- 
didates seem to devote to it at present. 


THE annual meetings of the Classical Association of 
Ireland were held this vear as usual on the last Friday 


in January in the lecture theatre of the Roval 
Dublin Society. At the public meeting the 
chair was taken by the retiring president, Mr. 


J. I. Beare, fellow of Trinity College, and the new 
president, the Very Rev. T. V. Nolan, S.J. Provin- 
cial, delivered his inaugural address on ‘ Aristotle and 
the Schoolmen.” The English and Scottish Classical 
Associations were both represented by excellent 
speakers, the former bv Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein, of 
Birmingham, one of its vice-presidents, and the latter 
by Prof. J. S. Phillimore, of Glasgow University. The 
president for 1918 will be Mr. J. Thompson, head- 
master of the High School, Dublin, who was for ten 
years the honorary secretary. The hon. secretaries for 
the present vear are Mr. E. H. Alton, fellow of Trinity 
College, and Prof. P. Semple, of University College, 
Dublin. 


THE annual meeting of the Schoolmistresses’ Asso- 
ciation was held on February oth at Alexandra College, 
Dublin, when the officers were elected, and a lecture 
on "School Horticulture ” was delivered by Prof. D. 
Houston, of the Royal College of Science. 


Tue Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction has issued the time-table of the Technical 
School Examinations for 1917, which will be held in 
May in different courses. The courses are in com- 
merce, building trades, applied chemistry, electrical 
engineering, mechanical engineering, domestic 
economy, and art. There will also be special examina- 
tions for teachers’ certificates in art. It has also 
issued a form containing the general regulations 
governing the conduct of these examinations, which 
gives full particulars and mav be obtained on applica- 
tion. 


THE Department will also in June award a limited 
number of trade scholarships. The object of these 
scholarships is to enable selected persons who have 
been engaged in certain specified industries in Ireland 
for at least two years to obtain systematic instruction 
in the principles of science and art as applied to these 
industries. It is hoped in this way to raise the 
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standard of workmanship and thus to benefit the indus- 
tries. The scholarships will be tenable for one school 
session of twenty-eight to thirty-six weeks, and will 
be of the value of 41 per week in addition to class 
fees and travelling expenses. Candidates, who must 
be above seventeen vears of aye and have attained a 
reasonable standard of education, are to be nominated 
by their emplovers. 


WELSH. 


THE Carmarthenshire Education Committee has ap- 
pointed Mr. G. J. Thomas to the headmastership of 
Llanelly County School, rendered vacant by the death of 
Mr. William Lewis. Mr, Lewis, whose loss is deplored 
by all who knew him, carried out some remarkable 
experiments in school government, and did valuable 
work as a member of the Central Board and of the 
University Court. There were twenty-six applicants 
for the vacant post; a “short list ” of three was chosen 
out of the number, the other two being Messrs. H. E. 
Ellis, of Carmarthen, and D. S. Richards, of Nar- 
berth. Mr, Thomas, who is a lieutenant in the Welsh 
Regiment, was educated at Copperworks 
School, Llanelly, Aberystwyth College, and Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford; he left a mastership at Trent College 


` to join the Army. 


Lapy Mackwortu has presented to all the school 
children of Cardiff copies of a booklet, “A Nation’s 
Heroes,” containing an account of the lives of the 
men and women represented by the statues presented 
by her father, Lord Rhondda, and placed in the City 
Hall. It has been decided to have the building open 
from 10.30 to 4 o'clock on one Saturday in each 
month in order to give working people an. opportunity 
of seeing the statues. 

A CERTAIN town in Wales has two intermediate 
schools. The boys’ school has kitchen gardens, and 
bees and fowls are kept. Not to be outdone in 
patriotic effort, the headmistress of the girls’ school 
has applied for permission to keep pigs and goats. 
The application was refused, so far as goats were 
concerned; the question of pigs was referred to the 
County Education Committee. 


THERE is in most secondary-school schemes a pro- 
viso that the vacancies occurring in the headship shall 
be filled up after advertisement. This requires amend- 
ment in the sense of calling for advertisement in 
recognised and widely read educational papers, instead 
of merely in insignificant journals with an entirely 
local circulation. Replying to some outspoken criti- 
cism, a member of a North Wales Education Com- 
mittee protested that never during his experience of 
the work had religious opinions or any unfair influence 
been allowed weight in the appointment of teachers. 
This is probably very generally true in the case of 
assistantships; but as to the more valuable posts, it 
has, in fact, been possible to predict almost certainly 
how the choice would fall in every important secondary- 
school appointment in one county for about ten years, 
and it is at this moment known who is to have the 
first place of a certain class that becomes vacant in 
another county, 

STRENUOUS efforts continue to be made in order 
to secure that the remodelled education after the war 


Council - 


shall bear as close a relation as possible to national 
needs and to real hfe. Cardiff Chamber of Trade is 
to bring before the University Commission the need 
for a comprehensive training for young people employed 
in the distributive trades, and also to petition the 
Home Ofhce to make permanent the order for the early 
closing of shops. Glamorgan County Council re- 
ceived and approved a resolution from the recent 
Educational Conference at Snrewsbury deprecating the 
setting up of a Welsh University that was not under 
democratic control. A strong committee of business 
men is being formed to secure co-operation between 
educational and commercial interests in South Wales. 
The committee will confer with representatives of the 
various university and technical colleges, and lay its 
conclusions before the Royal Commission. The Com- 
mission met on January 25th and 26th to hear evi- 
dence, and received representatives of Aberystwyth 
College, Newport Education Committee, the National 
Union of Teachers, the Association of Assistant- 
masters in Secondary Schools, and the Merthyr Edu- 
cation Committee. 


THE financial position of teachers and their treat- 
ment by the education authorities are still causing 
great agitation; in fact, the country is seething with 
discontent, and it is only reluctance to show an un- 
patriotic spirit that is holding the hands of the teachers 
until after the war. They are prepared to make sacri- 
fices, and have done so; but they have to live in 
communities the members of which are prospering as 
they never did before, and by this very prosperity 
sending up prices, while all they can themselves do 
is to watch their own miserable salarics—‘t wages” as 
the newspapers delight to call them—dwindling in pur- 
chasing power. It is possible for a boy of no par- 
ticular aptitude to leave school at the age of sixteen 
for a job better paid than that of the man who has 
been teaching him and other boys for twenty years. 
And the wretched sums given as war bonuses, “to 
meet the extra cost of living,” do not, in the case of 
either elementary- or secondary-school teachers, meet 
a quarter of the need. No teacher has yet received a 
bonus equal to that given to the railwaymen, in their 
case also ‘‘to meet the increased cost of living.” The 
one hopeful sign is that everyone is beginning to see 
that something will have to be done in the matter. 


In discussing the proposed appointment of an in- 
spector by the Cardiff Education Committee, Mr. 
A. C. Kirk, chairman of the School Management 
Committee, ridiculed the idea of the headmasters and 
headmistresses reporting on their own work, and 
added that there was in the city a feeling that the 
heads of the departments did very little work them- 
selves. The headmasters protested, in a letter to the 
papers, against Mr. Kirk’s ‘‘unjust and insulting re- 
marks,” and advised him to make himself acquainted 
with the working of the schools instead of making 
public comments calculated to undermine their author- 
ity and interfere with discipline. The committee 
decided to reply that the chairman was within his 
rights in making the remarks, and that the spirit of 
the letter was resented. In the course of the dis- 


` cussion Mr. Sydney Jenkins made the statement that 
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the headmasters tought to be reminded of the right 
of public men to criticise their own employees. The 
assertion implied in the last three words is a delusion 
under which many “public men” seem to labour. 


é 


A FIRST GREEK BOOK. 


Deigma: a First Greek Book. By Profs. C. F. 
Walters and R. S. Conway, with the co-operation of 
Constance I. Daniel. — xxiv+qgo8 pp.  (Murrav.) 
3s. Od. . 

Tuts book is intended for students who begin Greek 
in school at fifteen or sixteen, or somewhat later in 
the new universities. It includes practically all the 
accidence, even something of the non-Attic dialects; 
since the editors rightly observe that certain writers, 
who are well suited in themselves for early study, do 
not write in Attic. It includes all the rules of syntax 
which are needed for authors of the fifth or fourth 
century, and some that will be useful for Homer, 
There are also Greek and English vocabularies. The 
course is estimated to take two vears. 

The book contains a great deal more than is usual 
in school-books for beginners. It has many good 
features. For one thing, the long a, «, and v are 
marked; for another, it is scholarly and accurate above 
the standard of most books. An instance of the minute 
care taken is seen in the note on repos, p. 94, 
and the metrical rule (2) on p. 259. Philological 
notes are often given, and they are good; thev also do 
no harm, for thev need not be read unless the pupil 
happens to be curious in that matter. English deriva- 
tives are also given—another useful thing. There are 
some novelties of arrangement; thus, the middle in- 
flection comes early (but why is the dual put after 
the plural in the tables? There is no reason for this, 
and good reason against it); and the second declension 
comes before the first. Only use can prove whether 
these are wise changes; it is good early to get a 
hint of as much variety as possible, that is true. But 
the general plan of the work is that of a book; it is 
not arranged for those who wish to use the Greek 
language, or the article would come at the beginning. 
There would also be a phrase given for “I thank 
you”; we have it in the Greek (p. 269: ed énoincas), 
but stiffly rendered “ You did well.” The editors ex- 
press a belief that their book may be useful for teach- 
ing by the direct method, but that is a mistake; it is 
only useful for the customary method of writing and 
reading. 

The English exercises are of the familiar type, 
disconnected sentences to illustrate forms and .on- 
structions; but the Greek exercises soon begin to give 
a connected story, and these stories bear on Greek 
history or literature. A number of the later ones are 
adapted passages from Greek authors (the sources 
might have been given). This is the best part of the 
book, in our opinion; its drawback is that it gives 
only scraps, after all, and we prefer a book which will 
take the pupil to the authors themselves in the second 
venr. 

In a book generally so accurate it is not out of 
place to offer a few suggestions in detail. Are not 
the terms “epsilon” and “hypsilon” contrasted with e? 
arú and v daov, referring not to length or “light- 
ness ™ af all? The pronunciation of French ée is not 
that of nglish ey in grey (p. 5), which is a 
diphthong, Greek e. The grave accent of modern 
texts is not ancient at all (p. 8); grave is the syllable 
without accent, and it is a pitvy we have invented 
a needless complication. The book is carefully printed. 
and we have noted no misprints in our survev. But 
it is a little trying to the eve, especially the vocabulary. 
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SOME SCHOOL READERS ON 
HYGIENE. 
(1) Fighting Dirt: a Hygiene Reader. 
Hood. 224 pp. (Harrap.) 1s, 8d, 
(2) Health and Safety. By F. G. Jewett. 
pp. (Ginn.) 2s. 
(3) Physiology, Hygiene, and Sanitation. 
Jewett. xiv +307 pp. (Ginn.) 3s. 
(4) Food and Health, By Helen Kinne and Anna 
M. Cooley.  vi+3r2 pp. (New York: The Mac- 
millaan Co.) as. net. 


By Ernest 
vii+ 197 


By F. G. 


TuE four books enumerated are excellent examples 
of the success with which questions of personal health 
can be made to appeal to the interest of school chil- 
dren. Each is well printed and attractively illus- 
trated, besides being written in a style which must 
secure the continued attention and curiosity of any 
intelligent pupil. 

(1) Mr. Hood's method is to appeal to the fighting 
instinct of the reader and to enlist it on behalf of a 
crusade against disease germs. He believes that chil- 
dren are more interested in soldiers than in seeds,” 
and therefore the pictures, the titles of the chapters, 
and the stvle of the writing all insist that healthy 
living is only rendered possible by an unwearving fight 
—that, namely, against the invisible foes which lurk 
in “dirt.” The facts are set forth in picturesque 
language, while sketches illustrating the European 
conflict are made to point morals on the great war 
against disease, which it is the special business of such 
books to train children to wage. 

(2) In “Health and Safety,” also, the main object 
of the book is to inculcate true cleanliness in personal 
habits, and it is made clear again that the real object 
is the circumvention of the bacteria of disease. “In 
all this, however, care is taken not to alarm the 
reader more than enough to forearm him against his 
worst foe—the microbe.” Other topics dealt with are 
the dangers of alcoholic beverages, the gospel of fresh 
air and methods of efficient ventilation, the treat- 
ment of such everyday accidents as bruises, cuts, 
broken bones, sprains, etc., and rules for action in 
various other emergencies. 

(3) This book, by the same author, is evidently in- 
tended for older pupils. Its early chapters lav stress on 
risht habits of sitting, standing, and walking, and their 
effects on the growth of the body. The work of the 
circulatory, digestive, and nervous systems is next 
considered in an elementary manner, with such asso- 
ciated subjects as food and dietaries, and sanitation. 
A specially useful chapter is that on the methods of 
transmission of some common diseases, particular 
attention being paid to tuberculosis and typhoid fever. 
A series of questions on the text, given at the ends 
of the chapters, will be helpful to teachers. The book 
may be recommended cordially, not onlv for its accu- 
rate treatment of matters of first-rate importance in 
hygiene, but also for the skill with whicn thev are 
presented to young readers. 

(4) Two earlier books by the authors of ‘* Food and 
Health’ have already been commended in THe 
Scnoor WORLD, and the present volume, which bears 
the appropriate sub-title of “An Elementary Text- 
book of Home-making," shows all the good qualities 
of its predecessors. It is mainly concerned with food 
problems and the preparation of food at school and 
at home, for which an abundance of simple recipes 
is given. The matter is helpfully arranged in schemes 
of meais—breakfast. luncheon, dinner. and suvper— 
and is treated in a chattv stvle, in which detailed prac- 
tical instructions are skilfully associated with clear 
explanations of the procedure adonted and of the 
reasons for selecting certain dishes in preference to 
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others. Each lesson is provided with simple exercises 
and problems to be worked out by the pupils. These 
are so framed as to encourage independent thought 
and initiative, and are of high educational value. The 
book contains 130 unusually helpful diagrams and 
other illustrations, and will no doubt: take a deservedly 
high place among school books on domestic manage- 
ment. 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


English. 

Sohrab and Rustum. Edited by W. J. Pyke, with a 
Life of Arnold by Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch. 48 pp. 
(Oxford University Press.) 1s.—The notes and intro- 
duction to the famous poem are, if taken togethe 
quite sufficient for school work; but the episode from 
“The King of Kings” will bear a httle more annota- 
tion. Arnold expressly refused to look at any verse on 
Rustum; but the modern reader may well ask tor a 
little more information both about the story and about 
the peculiar fondness in semi-European, semi-Asiatic 
literature for the death of the son at the father’s hand 
Perhaps to teachers of English the story is nothing, 
but few schools can be expected to understand thor- 
oughly Arnold’s majestic and melancholy line. The 
editor helps now and then with the pronunciation of 
the fearsome names, but he leaves Sohrab (which 
Arnold pronounced wrongly and = unmusically) un- 
touched. The shape of this series is one that might 
well be followed more consistently in the make of 
edited texts; children have an undefined but real appre- 
ciation of shape in books. 


Hard- 


English Dictations for Home Work. By 
4d.— 


ress O’Grady. viii+56 pp. (Constable.) ıs. 
This book consists of sixty-six passages in the tran- 
scription of the International Phonetic Association, 
in five of which only full-stops are given, and of ten 
passages in ordinary spelling printed without punctua- 
tion. It is intended to afford practice in the conven- 
tional spelling, of which the author disclaims approval! 
It is not intended as a phonetic reader, ‘‘a purpose 
for which it is altogether unsuited.” We do not 
see why the book should not have been so compiled as 
to serve both purposes; and, in any case, it is desir- 
able that such a book should be carefully printed 
Unfortunately, there are many slips and inconsis- 
tencies in the phonetic texts. The stressing appears 
quite erratic; on the first page there is a sentence of 
thirty -two words without a single stress mark; 

“until” is repeatedly stressed on the first syllable, 
and occasionally the mark of half-length has taken the 
place of the stress mark. As regards the notation of 
sounds, a: is frequently given instead of a:, the 
sounds of “eer” and “oor” are represented in various 
strange ways, svilabic “1” and ‘‘n”' scarcely appear 
at all. The author shows much uncertainty in his 
treatment of unstressed syllables; he gives three 
different forms of each of the following :—" -tion, -ers, 
-ness, -tain, -est.” He verv frequently gives the 
neutral vowel where, in southern English, the lax 
“i” is more common. In addition, there are a num- 
ber of misorints. It is true that inaccuracies of this 
kind would be more serious in a book that professed 
to be a phonetic reader, and do not impair its value as 
affording tests of the power to spell in the ordinary 
wav. 


Tolstoi for the Young. Translated by Mrs. R. S. 
Townsend. 200 pp. (Kegan Paul.) 2s. 6d.—This is 
not quite the first attemot, but one of the first, 
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to bring some Russian stories into the schools. We 
welcome it without reserve. The choice of stories, the 


translation, the admirable ilłustrations by Michel 
Sevier, demand nothing but praise. Three of the 
stories, “Ivan the Fool,” “Three Questions,” and 


“Where There is Love,” are probably well known to 
readers, the other three less known. We should like 
to have seen the storv of the hermits on the island, and 
“ Esarhaddon “© might well arrest the child; but we 
cannot complain that the tales here told are not repre- 
sentative. There is no reason why the wonderful 
“Tarass Bulba,” of which a really good translation 
is needed, should not be published for schools. The 
text chosen should be a composite one from the two 
variants of the story, and the translation should be in 
the hands of one who knows his Homer. Other parts 
of Gogol’s t Farm Stories” might follow, 


Histery. 


Outlines of Medieval History. By C. W. P. Orton. 
xii+ 583 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) ros. 6d. 
net.—There are so few English text-books on medieval 
European history that a new one by a competent 
scholar is cordially to be welcomed. Mr. Orton, a 
fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, made a name 
for himself as a skilled investigator of the Middle 
Ages bv the publication, four vears ago, of his learned 
monograph on the House of Savoy. The present is, 
of course, a work of a widely different character. It 
is necessarily in the main a summary of the researches 
of other men, and its compass leaves little room for 
evidence of original reading, even if such has been 
pursued. Mr. Orton's history provides a sketch of the 
development of Europe from 395 to 1492. For the 
most part a chronological order is adopted, and there 
are but few digressions from the political pathway 
into the ficlds of social, economic, and intellectual 
activity. It is a good feature that Eastern Europe is 
not neglected, although the difference of its evolution 
from that of Western Europe is properly and clearly 
emphasised. The book contains no references, no sug- 
gestions for further reading, no bibliography—three 
grave defects in a work which should be merelv intro- 
ductory to ampler study. Nevertheless, it will serve 
the useful purpose of providing within the limits of a 
single volume a concise and readable survev of the 
Middle Ages for such as do not wish to pursue the 
subject into fuller detail. 


Children of the Empire. By C. G. Hartley and 
A, D. Lewis. o6 pp. (Werner Laurie.}—The title 
of this book, ‘‘Children of the Empire,” indicates, 
not the subject of the volume, but the persons for 
whom it has been written. It is an elementarv text- 
book of patriotism, especially adapted to the circum- 
stances of the present time. In a series of brief and 
simple chapters .England and its government are 
described, the Overseas Dominions and Depend- 
encies depicted, and the causes and significance of 
the war discussed. A dozen photographic illustrations 
add attractiveness to the book. Lord Svdenham com- 
mends it as likely ‘‘to do great good at the present 
moment.” 


Progress and History. Essavs arranged and edited 
by F. S. Marvin. 314 pp. (Oxford University Press.) 
8s. 6d. net.—Last vear Mr. Marvin edited a similar 
volume of essays entitled “The Unity of Western 
Civilisation.” It) rightly commanded considerable 
attention, for it contained some able and brilliant 
Writing by a number of distinguished men. Its 
general purpose was to emphasise the solidarity of 
the European peoples in spite of the fact that thev were 
at the time of writing engaged upon a fratricidal civil 
war. The leading idea of the present series is ‘‘ pro- 
gress,” which Mr. Marvin defines as a movement 


involving increase of knowledge, increase of power, 
and increase in appreciation of the humanity of others. 
The first three essays deal with the progressive 
elements evident in the three great epochs, prehistoric, 
classical, and medieval. The remaining essays relate 
more particularly to modern times. They divide the 
subject of progress topically, and treat it under the 
heads of religion, morality, politics, industry, science, 
art, and philosophy. Such names as those of Dr. A. J: 
Carlyle, Baron von Hügel, Principal L. P. Jacks, and 
Prof. J. A. Smith among the contributors are a 
guarantee of sound and suggestive writing. It is 
curious to find that these thoughtful and sane essavs 
were first delivered in the form of lectures at the 
Woodbrooke Settlement, Birmingham. One wonders 
who in such a home of conscientious objectors could be 
found to understand or appreciate them. 


Why Britain Went to War. By Sir Edward Par- 
rott. 224 pp.  (Nelson.) 1s. 6d.—Sir Edward 
Parrott has essayed and accomplished successfully 
a difficult task. It is the task of conveving to 
children, particularly to such as come within the age 
limits of the elementary schools, some conception of 
the antecedents and causes of the great war. Since 
their ordinary course of historical reading includes little 
or no information concerning Europe as a whole, it is 
necessary to sketch in outline the leading facts of 
nineteenth-century Continental development. This Sir 
Edward Parrott has done with considerable skill. In 
a series of chapters centring round Napoleon, Bis- 
marck, the Kaiser, and other prominent figures, he 
has sketched the main incidents necessarv for a com- 
prehension of the present catastrophe. Then, on the 
basis of this sketch, he has explained the meaning 
of the war, and has shown how inevitable was 
Britain’s participation in it. Though the book is in- 
tended for children, it will—like so manv of the better 
class of school books—prove to be both interesting and 
instructive to many adults. 


Geography. 
Highways and Bywavs in Nottinghamshire. By 
J. B. Firth. With illustrations by F. L. Griggs. 
426 pp. (Macmillan.) 6s.—To Mr. Firth’s “way of 


thinking, a place which has little a history 
is cold, whatever its charm, compared with those 
which are indissolubly linked to our re gard by a long 
chain of human associations.” This is the spirit in 
which Mr. Firth guides the reader from place to place 
in Nottinghamshire. Strategically of importance in the 
Great Civil War, historically the seat of many great 
English families in and around the Dukeries, “royally 
of interest on account of Ethelfleda, John, and 
Charles I., economically valuable because of the high- 
wav of the Trent. the Great North Road, and the 
later East Coast Railwav, ecclesiastically unique in 
connection with Southwell, Nottinghamshire provides 
Mr. Firth with a supply of material from which he 
vields to the reader full measure. Bvron, Colonel 
Hutchinson, the Dukes of Newcastle, Norfolk, ‘and Port- 
land, Wolsey, Dean Hole, are but a few of the many 
peonle who provide the human associations attached 
to Newstead. Southwell, etc. Mr. Griggs’s illustra- 
tions bring home to the reader the pleasant charm 
of the countv, anc the maps, reproduced from the 
Ordnance Survey, will assist the reader who is not 


personally familiar with the bywavs of this Midland 
shire. 


Common Commodities of Commerce. Paper: its 
History, Sources, and Manufacture. By H. A. Mad- 
dox. 159+Vvili pp., illustrated. (Pitman.) 2s.—Like 
the other books in this series, the volume on paper 
contains a large amount of information which is con- 
veyed to the reader succinctly and readably. The 
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historical introduction is of great interest, and the 
chapter on the varieties of fibres which are used indicates 
the degrees of utility of esparto, jute, bamboo, manila, 
and ramie in competition with the fibres obtained from 
rags and from trees. High-grade paper is hand-made, 
and perfect cleanliness is essential; hence the water 
must be pure and free from smoke, dust, and other 
impurities; this last fact governs the situation of the 
paper mills. There is abundant material for lessons 
on the complexity of modern manufacturing processes. 


Sketch Maps, Illustrating Important Phases in the 
Great War, with Historical Notes. August, 1914-Mayvy, 
1916. By P. R. Clauss. 29 pp. (Blackie.) Is. -net- 
—This is a useful publication; the maps are clear out- 
line sketches without contours or hill-shading, but 
showing town sites, railways, and rivers. Each map 
is faced with chronological notes, and the whole deals 
summarily with the first two vears of the war, with 
slight incursions into 1916. 


Mathematics. 


Housecraft Arithmetic, By T. Mellor and H. Pear- 
son. 112 pp. (Longmans.) 1s. 6d.; with Answers, 
2s.—This is an admirable little book. It is thoroughly 
practical, explaining clearly and concisely the applica- 
tion of arithmetic to the problems of everyday life. 
Although designed primarily for the use of candidates 
for the housecraft certificate of the northern universi- 
ties, it is well suited for use in a much wider circle, 
as the information it contains relates to matters about 
which no one can afford to be ignorant. There is 
really urgent need that every boy and girl should 
receive instruction in such a course of arithmetic as 
that contained in this book, for it mav be said that 
calculation is the mother of economy. 


Arithmetic. By W. A. Jessup 
and L. D. Coffman. 217 pp. (New York: The 
Macmillan Co.) 5s. net.—-In this book the authors 
present the results of very extensive investigations 
upon which thev have been engaged relating to matters 
connected with the teaching of arithmetic in the 
schools of the United States of America. The difficul- 
ties which confront teachers on the two sides of the 
Atlantic may not perhaps be identical, but in their 
broader aspects they are sufficiently alike to render 
interchange of experience valuable. In the forefront 
stands the question of the subject-matter of arithmetic 
and the balancing of its two aspects as an intellectual 
discipline and as an instrument for practical use. It 
appears that American teachers are being urged to 
pay greater attention to the latter aspect. ‘While it 
is not recommended that classroom teachers resign for 
the purpose of familiarising themselves with the com- 
mercial phase of arithmetic, it is urged that thev take 
the steps necessary to secure this knowledge. Teachers 
might profitably interview bankers, insurance solici- 
tors, public accountants, and brokers.” Descending 
to details, the authors show in tabular form and also 
graphically the results of inquiries as to topics to be 
retained or eliminated. Some of these topics are not 
to be found in our school books. The breadth of the 
States explains the universal demand for the reten- 
tion of longitude and time. There is equal unanimity 
in demandins the elimination of unreal fractions and 
alligation. The time devoted to arithmetic varies verv 
greatly in different schoois, ranging from 6 to 20 per 
cent, of the total school time, the average being 15 per 
cent. A compi irison is made with the time devoted to 
the subject in similar schools in other countries, the 
percentages for Engeland, Germany, and France being 
given as 20, 18, and 15 per cent, respectively. These 
numbers bear testimony to the value of the metric 
svstem. Considerable space is given to the discussion 
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of inethods of teaching and of text-books, but the final 
chapter, on “Tests and Results,” will probably be 
found that which contains suggestions and ideas of 
greatest value to teachers in this country. 


Science and Technology. 


The Elements of Engineering Drawing. By E. 
Rowarth. xii+131 pp. (Methuen.) 2s. Od. net. 
—This book is intended to serve as an introduction 
to engineering drawing to students in junior technical 
institutes, and to those who obtain their preliminary 
training in colleges and secondary schools. The first 
of the four sections into which the book is divided is 
devoted to instruction in the use of instruments and 
to problems in plane geometry. These problems have 
been carefully selected and graded in difficulty so as to 
give the student opportunities of obtaining skill in 
the use of his instruments. In the second section 
methods of projection are explained and illustrated so 
far as possible by examples of engineering details in 
preference to the usual cones, prisms, etc. The third 
section contains examples of fastenings, and the fourth 
gives some more complicated examples of engineering 
details. Many students have considerable difficulty in 
the dimensioning of drawings; such will find many 
valuable hints in the book. Pictorial views of many 
of the details are given, as well as ordinary sketches; 
these will be of assistance in cases where a model 
of the object is not available. With the exception of 
one slight blemish on p. 82, Fig. 6, in which the screw 
L, as shown, will not prevent the nut from slacking 
back, we have nothing but commendation for this 
book. The author is instructor in engineering design 
at the Battersea Polytechnic, and his experience has 
led him to select a well-arranged course of work, very 
suitable for the students for whom the book is in- 
tended. 


Elementary Qualitative Analysis. By Dr. B. Dales 
and Dr. O. L. Barnebey. vii+205 pp. (Chapman and 
Hall.) 5s. 6d. net.—If the authors of this laboratory 
guide set out with the intention of producing an 
entirely unconventional scheme of analysis they have 
certainly succeeded, but we fear that most students 
would develop brain fever or give up chemistry if they 
had to work on the lines indicated in this book. In 
place of the usual method of recognising an unknown 
metallic radicle by a systematic treatment with a series 
of group precipitants, and subsequent investigation of 
the group precipitate obtained, the student is appar- 
ently expected to memorise the nature and appearance 
of all the common and uncommon compounds of all 
the metals which can be obtained by precipitation. It 
is true, as the authors point out, that this greatly 
broadens the student’s knowledge of the chemistry of 
the metals, but we think that the student’s brain can be 
packed with more useful facts than those concerning 
the properties of bismuth ferrocyanide and mercurous 
chromate. The recognition of the acid radicles is 
based on precipitation reactions with acid and with 
neutral silver nitrate, a novel method of procedure, but 
one possessing no apparent advantage over the more 
usual scheme. The penultimate chapter introduces 
group analysis, and here one finds the first sign of 
tabular arrangement, which the writer’s experience 
suggests should be introduced as soon and as emphatic- 
ally as possible. The system emploved involves the 
amalgamated precipitation of Groups III. A and III. B 
with ammonium sulphide, thus increasing most un- 
necessarily the complexity of the separation processes. 


A Laboratory Course of Practical Electricity. By 
M. J. Archbold. 222 pp. (New York: The Macmillan 
Co.) 5s. net.—This course has been prepared by the 
instructor in vocational electricity in the Wendell 


Phillips High School, Chicago. The volume is bound 
in the loose-leaf arrangement, each experiment or test 
occupying one page; this enables the sequence of the 
experiments to be modified if desired. The method of 
leaving gaps in the type, so that the student may fill 
in the parts omitted, is one which does not commend 
itself to all teachers. As an example:—-' The volt- 
meter has a... resistance, because it only allows 

. current to pass through it.” Whatever the ob- 
jections to this method may be, it must result in better 
practical work being done when the classes are large, 
and when the students have no experience in the > 
important matter of recording notes. The experi- 
ments are quite good and thoroughly practical, em- 
phasising always the vocational side of the subject. 
Teachers of electro-technology are recommended to use 
the volume, even if only as a source of original sug- 
gestions for experiments. 


Art. 


Model Drawing, Geometrical and Perspective. By 
C. O. Wright and W. A. Rudd. 245 pp. (10 in. x7 in.). 
(Cambridge University Press.) 6s. net.—In this book, 
which is illustrated by more than 300 diagrams, archi- 
tectural forms are used in the development of a course 
of work in geometrical and perspective drawing instead 
of the usual formal models. The examples selected 
are of an interesting character, and, on the whole, are 
well chosen to illustrate the principles which are dealt 
with. The treatment of geometrical drawing is satis- 
factory, but in the examples of pattern design the con- 
structions are vague and inadequate. The arrange- 
ment and development of the course are novel; it 
A prove interesting and an incentive to original 
work. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING JANUARY, 1917. 


(Compiled from information provided by the 
publishers.) 


Modern Languages. 


Théodore de Banville: * Gringoire; Comédie en un 
Acte en Prose.” Edited by A. Wilson-Green. (Cam- 
bridge Modern French Series.) xvi+84 pp. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 3s. net. 

“A Middle High German Primer.” By J. Wright. 
Third edition, rewritten and enlarged. 213 pp. 
(Clarendon Press.) 4s. 6d. net. 

“Le Château de la Misère.” By H. A. Gérard. 
(Harrap.) 1s. net. . 
‘*Siepmann’s French Series for Rapid Readings ” :— 
(14) Souvestre : “Un Secret de Médecin.” (Adapted.) 
(15) Souvestre : ‘‘Le Parchemin du Docteur Maure." 
PE (16) Dumas: * Le Vaillant Petit Tailleur." 


o (17) Dumas: “La Reine des Neiges.” 
(Adapted.) (18) Soulié: * Le Tour ‘de France.” 
(Adapted.) (19) Mérimée: “Les Meécontents.” 
(Adapted.) (Macmillan.) Paper covers, 6d. each; 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed in letters which appear in 
these columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any 
article or review printed in THE SCHOOL WORLD 
will be submitted to the contributor before publica- 


tion, so that the criticism and reply may appear 


together, 
The Need for Boarding-schools. 


In comparing day-schools with boarding-schools in 
the January issue of THE ScHOoOL Woro, Dr. King 
has dismissed the claims of a boarding-school proper 
in some respects too lightly. He has held the balance 
skilfully between the different types of school, and con- 
cluded by suggesting that each serves to meet a felt 
want. The need for economy in these times, and the 
prospect of a future little less straitened, must make 
an increasing proportion of the class which have for- 
merly sent their sons to board at public schools as a 
matter of course look askance at the cost of what may 
seem a luxury. At the same time, the improvement of 
secondary day-schools makes them a tempting bait. 
Not only then will the mental training offered by the 
public schools be set upon its trial, but a newly 
awakened interest in educational reform may ask for 
their credentials in claiming to train character. 

Though not often found expressed, the article of 
faith most strongly held by the champions of these 
boarding-schools is that they offer a free field for the 
development of individual character. Mr. Curtin’s 
report, quoted by Dr. King, that the Germans in 
charge of prisoners found the English the most diffi- 
cult to manage because of their baffling variety of 
character, our invariable success with natives and in 
frontier work in general, and our astonishing recovery 
from the unpreparedness in which this war found us, 
do strongly reinforce our claim to resourcefulness. I 
believe, then, there is little need to fear the charge of 
characterless uniformity commonly preferred against 
the public-school product. 

Our schools do produce character, but is their method 
satisfactory? The public-school man at his best excels 
because the lack of systematic supervision puts upon 
him as a boy the business of fighting evils in his own 
strength. This is a desperate position, the more so 
that what theory there is to the old house system is 
against it. It has always been claimed that the virtue 
in a house-master lay in his careful supervision of the 
boys in his charge. Beyond that he has no more 
raison d’étre than any boarding-house keeper. If he 
fulfils his function he does not less than the so-called 
soft reformed school claims; if he does not, the theory 
collapses. 

Scarcely a thoughtful man who has passed through a 
public school would fail to admit that in the great 
majority of houses more evils are missed than seen, 
or, at any rate, seriously combated. Then the super- 
vision theory fails, and we are left to champion the 
public-school cause on the lines Dr. King prefers— 
that knowledge of good and evil be won at some risk 
rather than innocence kept with ignorance. This, I 
am convinced, is the true strength of our old schools, 
but is their method sound? It is high time to consider 
whether the excellence of a comparative few is not won 
at far too great a cost. 

This question of the ‘‘free field ” goes to the very 
roots of the matter. Fundamentally, it amounts to 
claiming that here alone in all our Western civilisation 
is to be found almost full scope for the ruthless pro- 
cess of natural selection. These small artificial com- 
munities, screened from the humaner influences of 
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outer society, produce men of character who have 
learnt the control of others often through trials whose 
fierceness is little known outside. I know of a school 
where a junior monitor in one of the houses resolved 
to report a flagrant instance of a prevalent vice in 
another senior to him. The decision in the matter 
hung for a day or two, and the school was divided 
into two camps, the majority so strongly resenting the 
“treacherous revelation ”?” of a mischief they all knew 
and frankly accepted that the boy could not appear in 
public. I understand the matter ended in the ex- 
pulsion of the offender, and the authorities expressed 
satisfaction that the school was clean again. The 
boy’s courage was magnificent and by no means 
unique; but look on the other side of the picture: 
what a staggering price was paid for it in the frankly 
avowed acquiescence of so large a proportion of the 
school in the vice he exposed! The material for such 
a conflagration is common, as most candid public- 
school men would admit. The price of worldly wisdom 
is heavy enough in the grown world. Are we wise to 
make it heavier still in the training of our children? 

There is, however, a more serious scientific objection 
to the ‘‘ free field ” theory. Tacitly, the analogy is with 
animal life—the strong and fit survive, the weak are 
negligible. But, to be true, the comparison must be 
made with the young of the animal world, and there 
we find a striking and fundamental difference, for the 
training of the cub is jealously watched and instinc- 
tively graded to its strength by the parent. Our 
method is the very contrary; the boy is taken in the 
middle of his development—indeed, by a vicious in- 
genuity at the very age (twelve to fourteen) 
when he is physically most unstable—and pitted 
against more mature and often unscrupulous asso- 


ciates. So obviously deplorable is such a posi- 
tion that, of course, what theory of our public- 
school training has been hastily constructed to 


meet a growing urgency of attack emphatically puts 
forward the principle of supervision by house-masters. 
How inadequate this common theory is in practice, 
except, perhaps, to correct extreme cases of vice or 
oppression, I have already urged. 

If these charges are substantial—and those must 
decide for themselves whose concern for our great 
schools prepares them to face facts, however disagree- 
able—it is imperative to seek reform. This must be 
infinitely more difficult than any mere modernising of 
curriculum, and if some are seeking it upon revolu- 
tionary lines we must suspend our conservative distaste 
and frankly examine the achievements of such ‘‘adven- 
turers.”’ 

Apart from the charge, often absolutely unfounded, 
that theirs are merely money-making concerns, there is 
a feeling in the minds of the old school that their work 
is tainted by a particular attention to each child which 
may make its appeal to a certain type of parent, but 
comes perilously near to coddling. * With all its mis- 
chief,” they say, ‘let us keep at any cost the hard 
tvpe of school and shun these effeminacies.”’ But if 
they will compare their present hardness with that, 
sav, of Dr. Arnold’s time, the softening is no less 
notable there than in society generally. The truth 
seems to be that our education is for ever doomed to 
follow at a respectful distance and reluctantly the 
changes in social life. The reverse should surely be 
the case. Whatever national reform is needed should 
originate in our schools, not only because they offer 
unique opportunities for the practical expression of the 
views of chosen men ruling. them, but chiefiv, of 
course, because they have the making of the next 
generation. 

If the nation needs hardening let us not passively 
hone it will come by the accidental, unscientific, and 


| costly methods in vogue now, but rather set ourselves 
purposefully to construct a school life which shall 
achieve the spiritual hardness we want. That will, I 
am convinced, be best obtained in boarding-schools, 
and these must be allowed forms as varied as the aims 
and characters of their principals, within, of course, 
such limits as a reasonable national control of educa- 
tion will allow. If the prominence which is beginning 
to be asked for character-training is as imperative as 
many strongly feel, then it does seem that, in addition 
to keeping the boarding-school, a bold and vigorous 
effort will have to be made to find suitable men for 
such work. It is well known that no academic distinc- 
tion is a guarantee of a man’s ability to teach and 
train the young; are we, then, doomed to lag for ever 
behind all other modern enterprise, and still choose 
our staff upon illogical principles? It will be urged 
that the higher offices in the profession are recruited 
upon the test of success in school work very largely. 
This may be true, but it does not meet the far more 
serious charge that, almost of all professions in the 
country, this, the most essential to a nation’s welfare, 
is the most casually and unscientifically recruited in 
the first instance. 

There is still, then, a need for boarding-school life, 
as great as the growing concern for the systematic 
training of our voung. But the old ‘‘ free field ” theory 
must go, and the schoolboy’s life be more intimately 
controlled, vet so that we turn neither to the ‘‘clois- 
tered education ” of Lanfranc with its system of hostile 
surveillance, nor to the effeminacy of the nursery type. 

V. W. RICHARDS. 


On Handwork and School. 


IT is a great and prevalent fallacy that handwork 
in school is only of use to the future carpenter or 
cabinet-maker; for this leaves out the all-important 
fact that the function of handwork is to train mind 
quite as much as muscle. 

In the early days of life the child is not able to 
perform any concrete task accurately. There is a very 
great waste of energy; notice the contorted attitude, 
the hanging tongue, the feet twisted around the chair- 
leg, of the child’s first efforts at writing. And it is— 
or should be—largely the aim of all early training to 
impart skill and to increase control; and skill is a 
matter involving the constant correlation of the data 
of sense (these are, in the last' resort, mental factors) 
and the nice co-ordination of muscular movements. 
No amount of telling how” will enable this skill to 
be gained; it can only be acquired by long and ardu- 
ous ‘‘doing.’’ Gradually the extraneous movements 
are eliminated, and there remains the delicate and 
graceful performance, with its minimum of waste of 
effort. 

Prof. Llovd Morgan tells us that, whenever he 
comes upon a student who displays unusual delicacy 
in dissection, he inquires how he or she has trained 
the finger muscles to so high a degree of executive 
ability. Often he is told that there has been no 
special training; but, on further probing, he elicits 
the reply: ‘‘ Well, I’ve always been given to carving 
boats, and the knobs of sticks and odd things, but I 
never learnt to do so.” And, furthermore, he quotes 
the reply of a dentist who was asked how he main- 
tained such a delicate touch: ‘‘Chiefly by practising 
scales on the piano.” 

This impresses a great lesson. Training in co- 
ordination is not a matter for the future artisan alone, 
but a matter for all. The eminent astronomer or 
phvsicist, for example, is very largely dependent upon 
delicate control of micrometer screw or lens; and the 
nicetv of the surgeon’s craft is proverbial. There is 
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little need, too, to emphasise the importance of precise 
and skilful adjustment of motor activities to the painter 
or musician or sculptor. And, to leave the high realms 
of art and science, there is still the skill required in 
such valuable domestic occupations as nursing and 
needlework. 

The body is a machine of wondrous mechanism, and 
we do not attain to the full stature of our possibilities 
until we make that machine to work as effectively 
and as efficiently as it is able; and that can only be 
when we have attained complete co-ordination of 
muscles and mind. 

Our schools, in this direction, are largely suppres- 
sive. The child, eager to exercise his muscles and 
with a natural desire to move, is curbed and con- 
fined. He is made to sit still and be pumped into— 
and the inevitable results are a lack of interest, a loss 
of initiative and imaginative power, and a merely 
passive and superficial reception of the presented facts. 
The Spirit of Childhood is for play and art and move- 
ment; if it be doubted, watch children dramatising an 
historical scene, or solving an interesting, because 
practical, problem in the science room, or making 
some working model; and opposed to it is the Spirit 
of Pedantry, dry and dusty and concerned only with 
the putting in of certain little packages of “fact,” 
duly weighed and numbered. At the basis of all true 
learning, of all true building-up of a worthy self, of 
all true appreciation of knowledge as an instrument, 
rest interest and imagination and love. But, despite 
all these things, the average child of to-day gets no 
manual training. or handwork in the ordinarily ac- 
cepted sense from the time he leaves the ‘‘occupa- 
tions” of the infant school at seven to the time he 
enters the woodwork shop at twelve! Five precious 
vears are thus lost, and all that while the difficulty of 
obtaining efficient co-ordinations is gradually increas- 
ing; for neglect to use leads almost inevitably to 
inability to use. Happy is the boy'who, because of 
the light within him, plays games or cultivates hobbies 
during those years! He will develop despite the 
school. 

Let us, then, realise that handwork is a training of 
mind and body alike, and is essential for all, what- 
ever be their prospective future careers. On every 
side there is a state of unrest with regard to our 
educational methods. May it be that in the coming 
reformation the spirit of pedantry no longer obstructs 
progress, but that the newer ways and the more 
enlightened methods receive their due reward. 

WittiamM H. Pick. 

141 Mare Street, Hackney, London, N.E. 
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Higher Salaries for Teachers. 


In his address to the Association for the Reform 
of Latin Teaching, published in the February issue 
of Tue ScuooL Worp, Dr. Rouse makes the state- 
ment (p. 53) that ‘‘no one remembers that the one 
essential thing is to get good teachers, and that to 
get them in any number is impossible unless they 
are well paid.” After reading the number of your 
magazine in which this sentence occurs, I came to 
the conclusion that Dr. Rouse is needlessly pessimistic 
and that he seems not to have taken pains to acquaint 
himself with the efforts other educationists are making 
to bring home to the responsible authorities the urgent 
need for higher salaries for teachers. 

In reading the very issue in which Dr. Rouse’s 
assertion occurs, I marked six passages in which 
vour contributors emphasised “the one essential 
thing.” Prof. Gilbert Murray (p. 43) remarks :—“‘ In 
the first place, salaries should be higher. If only some 
of the money spent on dead bricks and mortar had 
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been spent on live teachers’ salaries! ” Mr. W. L. 
Hichens (p. 47) says:—'‘For one thing, assistant- 
masters are abominably paid. Their average pay is, 
I believe, less than that of our workmen, and con- 
siderably less than that of our skilled mechanics.” 
Mr. A. C. Benson (p. 59) says :—‘‘ We do not believe 
sufficiently in education to pay our teachers properly 
or to make it a career for the best men.” Mr. A. L. 
Smith, the Master of Balliol (p. 60), is reported to 
have said :—‘ After the war we shall be much more 
ready to recognise the latent qualities and the real 
heroism of the teacher, even in an elementary school, 
and be willing to grant better terms. The sums 
doled out for education have never been a fraction 
of what they would have been if we had been really 
in earnest.” Mr. A. A. Somerville (p. 62) :—'‘ Second- 
ary-school teachers, badly paid before the war, are 
now in much worse case.” Speaking to headmasters, 
the Rev. J. R. Wynne-Edwards (p. 62) said :—*" It is 
absolutely essential that a solution of this difficulty of 
increasing the supply of science teachers should be 
found. The men must be paid adequately.” Your 
correspondent, ‘ A. T. S.,’’ remarks :—‘‘ To be sure 
that children are doing suitable things which will lead 
to learning postulates a good reasonably trained 
teacher; and to get and keep such a teacher means 
the payment to him of a reasonable salary.” 

In addition, vou print on p. 63 a resolution on the 
same subject passed by the Association of Assistant- 
masters, 

It may be hoped that Dr. Rouse will persevere in 
his endeavours to raise the status of the teaching 
profession, but evidently he need not now think of 
himself as a ‘‘voice crying in the wilderness.” 

SCRUTATOR. 


I MEANT to refer to the public, and in particular to 
the Government and public men. Those engaged in 
teaching have been proclaiming the truth for vears, 
without anv effect that I can see. The local authori- 
ties are both mean and hostile, as I indicated. But 
there is one point which is scarcely ever realised, and 
never made by speakers and writers: it is the per- 
sonality of the teacher that matters most, and the 
conditions are such that a supply of good men cannot 


be expected any longer. . H. D. Rouse. 
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ACCENTS AND GENDERS IN FRENCH | as a permissible device if they are used con- 
`| sistently—that is, to take our present instance, 


By Prof. Watter RippMANN, M.A. | if every close e is written é, every open e è, 
leaving e with iacriti t “mute 

“ Defects which were generally noticeable in the T aes ithout a di : c to stand for. oe 
‘ e” Unfortunately this consistency 1s not 


answers on French grammar were the misuse of 
accents and ignorance of the genders of many words 
of everyday life.”—|From the examiners’ reports on a 
recent Junior Local examination. ] 


attained in French. It is true that é almost 
always represents a close e (it does not do so, 
e.g. in parle-je, je céderai, événement); but 
many close e’s have no accent (e.g. pied, 
porter, asses, revolver), and some are 
there is no reason why it should sur- ; written ai. Again, è represents open e€; 
prise us. For accents and genders in French | but manv open e’s have no accent (e.g. 
are a real difficulty—and they were a difficulty mer, terre, projet). Particularly awkward 
long before the “direct method” was heard | are the two ways of indicating open e adopted 
of; which is fortunate, because it enables us | in certain verbs (e.g. jette, achète) and adjec- 
to discuss the difficulty without raising the tives (muette, discrete). Further, in some 
“old v. new method” issue. cases (e.g. chéne, étre) another accent is used 
That the learner should make mistakes over | for the same purpose; and open e is also 
accents and genders is due to various reasons. | written ai. We thus have three wavs of 
It is in part due to the non-rational conven- : spelling the e that is close and four of spelling 
tions of the language; in part to faulty teach- . the one that is open. 
ing; and, of course, not infrequently to mere Accents, however, have been added not only 
carelessness. This last cause we need not con- | to indicate the phonetic value of a letter, but to 
sider, for the child that is careless in this | differentiate two meanings of the same word, 
respect is careless generally, and requires or to show that a letter has been lost. In 
appropriate treatment for this weakness in his — neither case is there anv consistency; and even 
work as a whole. | if there were, it would be a futile proceeding. 
The story of the French accents is a rather The former use is exemplified by a and a, du 
pathetic one. There was much well-meant | and dû, sur and sir; there is no such distinc- 
endeavour to improve the spelling in the six- | tion in (ne) pas and pas (“step”), or in suis 
teenth centurv; Brunot gives an interesting | am”) and suis (“follow ”). In the spoken 
account of it in his chapter on “Essais de sim- language there is no difference in sound, yet 
plification et d’unification de l'orthographe” | the words give no trouble, because the context 
in the second volume of his “Histoire de la makes clear which meaning the word has; and 
langue francaise.” The need for accents had | there can similarly be no doubt as to the mean- 
made itself felt in the case of the letter e, which | ing in the written language. These accents 
had to do duty for close e, open e, and mute e ' are entirely superfluous, a useless complication 
another instance of trouble arising from the | of the spelling. Nothing more favourable 
quite inadequate number of letters representing can be said for the circumflex accent, which is, 
vowel sounds in the Latin alphabet, which is indeed, altogether valueless. It is not needed 
also at the bottom of most of our troubles in to indicate open e, for the grave accent serves 
English spelling. ‘Now diacritics (accents, that purpose; and its other use, viz. to show 
dots, etc., over a letter) are a nuisance from | that a letter has disappeared, is simply silly; 
every point of view; but they may be accepted for if this were desirable, it should be done 
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consistently, in which case every word almost | culine, misére is feminine; drapeau is masc., 


would have one or more circumflex accents. 

It follows that the use of accents in French 
is extremely unsatistuctory. The pronuncia- 
tion affords guidance only to a very limited de- 
gree. It does so to some extent, and the 
learner who, for instance, pronounces a more 
or less close e in religion may be misled by 
this and spell the word réligion. Generally 
speaking, it is not a matter of rational connec- 
tion between the spoken and the written lan- 
guage, but of mere memorising of the conven- 
tional written form; and as in the case of 
English spelling, the child with a good visual 
memory scores. The learning off of rules 
avails little, the essential thing is repetition; 
and this implies due attention to written work 
in our teaching. Careful correction of all 
written exercises by the pupil, under the guid- 
ance of the teacher, with the repeated writing 
out of the correct form of a word, will do much 
to effect an improvement. Dictation is also 
useful; and in this connection I may refer to 
“silent dictation ”—that is, transcribing a 
phonetic text into the conventional spelling, 
such as I recommended in my “Early Teach- 
ing of French,? and introduced in the 
Phonetic Section of my “First Steps.” I do 
not claim any originality for this idea; but it 
may be as well to state that these books were 
issued in the spring of 1915, because another 
book utilising the same idea appeared in the 
autumn of 1915, and the publishers of it have 
inadvertently implied in a letter to Modern 
Language Teaching that the idea of pas- 
sages for “silent dictation” in my “Further 
Steps ” (issued this spring) was borrowed from 
their book. 

There is no golden rule for writing the 
French accents correctly, and the same is true 
of the genders in French. 

The story of French gender is again a sad 
one; it is so in most languages. That the gender 
of words designating males and females should 
be masculine and feminine respectively may 
be accepted as reasonable; and if whatever has 
no sex has a third gender (neuter), we have a 
good working arrangement. This we find in 
English, with scarcely an exception. Or, again, 
if the ending consistently shows the gender, 
we have indeed no rational, but at any rate a 
grammatical, indication of value. This, with 
some exceptions, we find in Russian. But in 
French the conditions are terrible. Even 
words designating males and females are not 
always masculine (e.g. une recruc, une sen- 
tinelle) or feminine (e.g. un souillon) respec- 
tively; and there is no neuter gender, so that 
every sexless noun has to be treated as though 
it represented a male or female. The endings, 
too, give no infallible help: réverbère is mas- 
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peau is fem.; silence is masc., présence is fem. ; 
crayon is masc., chanson is fem. Once more 
we are driven to the conclusion that repetition 
alone will ensure accurate knowledge. 

I know that some grammars give quite a 
number of rules for determining the gender 
from the meaning or the form of French 
words; but so long as the pupil has to think 
of a rule before he writes or speaks a word with 
the correct gender he cannot be said to possess 
a real working knowledge. The correct gen- 
der must be used instinctively. To bring this 
about, we must insist on a close association of 
the article and the noun. From the beginning, 
when the learner is asked for a noun, he should 
be given to understand that he must give the 
article too. When he is asked for the noun 
connected with finir he should answer la fin, 
not merely fin. When a word begins with a 
vowel or mute h, the definite article does not 
help us; then the indefinite article is wanted. 
When, therefore, he is asked for the noun con- 
nected with exercer he must answer un exer- 
cice, not merely exercice.! This is the best 
general principle for ensuring a knowledge of 
genders, and experience will show the teacher 
which words are particularly likely to give his 
pupils trouble. I will not insist on those 
abominations, the words with two genders, 
such as le and la crépe, pendule, foudre, voile, 
or the altogether ridiculous gens and orge. 
I am thinking rather of those which suggest 
the wrong gender owing to their form. Many 
of these end in a mute e, and as the majority 
of words in mute e are feminine, there is a 
natural temptation to make the minority femi- 
nine too. To this class belong the following, 
which my pupils have often made feminine: 
abime, âge, arbre, caractère, dialecte, estime, 
exercice, génie, geste, groupe, incendie, lustre, 
luxe, manque, nombre, pouce, rythme, silence, 
squelette, thème, triomphe, sèle. Other mas- 
culine words which often appear to suggest the 
feminine gender are: art, choix, salut, sort. 
It seems to be less usual for feminine words to 
suggest the masculine gender; I have noted 
as common: armoire, cage, cendre, dent, écri- 
toire, fin, fois, image, leçon, maurs, page, 
parol, rage. In the case of the words in -age 
the reason ts obvious, and the words in -oire 
have no doubt been influenced by those in -oi7; 
in other cases the source of the confusion is 
less easy to trace. 

The gender of some of these words may be 
impressed on the pupils by reminding them, 
e.g, of le moyen âge, les Beaux-Arts; but 


l It seems scarcely necessary to add that the pupil must pronounce Ze and 
fa, un and une quite distinctly. J have cccasionally heard them pronounced 
in such a way that the mascutine and feminine forms sounded identical t and 
in that case the prefixing of the article will not help to secure a knowledge of 
the genders. 
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as a rule there is nothing but painstaking cor- 
rection and persistent repetition that will 
achieve the desired result. 

I have spoken above disparagingly of rules 
for the genders; but I do not wish to be mis- 
understood. You cannot go by rule alone, 
and the learning of rules is not of much value; 
but there are certain groups of words with the 
same ending which are associated with one 
gender only, with no exceptions, or only a few. 
Certain conclusions as to gender are bound 
to be made when proper attention is paid to 
word formation. This has, I believe, been 
often neglected; and I fear I must refer to one 
of my own books for a systematic treatment of 
the subject. In the “Further Steps ” (pp. 119 
to 130) I have arranged all the words occurring 
in the “First Steps ” and the ‘Further Steps ” 
according to their formation. Such a group- 
ing of words can profitably be carried out by 
the pupil, and he may be led to certain rules 
or have the need of care impressed on him 
thereby. Thus he comes to realise that any 
word ending in -ier or -il will presumably be 
masculine, and a word in -tion or -ture pre- 
sumably feminine; he notices that as against 
many words in -in that are masculine, only the 
word fin is feminine, and that while words in 
-ence are generally feminine, the one word 
silence stands by itself as a masculine word. 
Such systematic consideration of word forma- 
tion strengthens the feeling that a word with 
a certain ending is likely to be of a certain 
gender; and it serves to impress deviations on 
the learner’s mind. 

All this undoubtedly helps; but far and 
away the most important thing is to acquire 
the article habit. In order to impress it still 
more, I conclude by quoting from M. Berthon’s 
excellent “Première Grammaire Française”: 
“Tl n’y a qu’une seule règle infaillible pour 
apprendre les genres. La voici: N’apprenez 
jamais un mot nouveau sans le faire précéder 
d’un article.” 

THE CARE OF THE EYES OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 


By N. Bisnop Harman, M.A., M.B. Cantab., 
F.R.C.S. Eng. 
Ophthalmic Surgeon to the West London Hospital 
and to the Belgrave Hospital for Children. 


EYE-STRAIN AND ITS CAUSES. 

YE-STRAIN is a common word nowa- 
days. The term is used to explain many 
headaches, worried expressions of face, and 
even the premature appearance of wrinkles. 
And it is responsible for all these things in 
some persons. Children suffer from it, mainlv 
because Nature did not mean them to be cooped 
up all day in a school or any building, how- 
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ever perfect that may be. Children were meant 
to run about, eat, sleep, and grow. But the 
inexorable laws of the big macnine of civilisa- 
tion have ordered it otherwise. We must there- 
fore be prepared to check the ill-effects of this 
unnatural regime. 

How does a child show eve-strain? It can- 
not tell us of its feelings. lt may cry, like the 
child of the hostess of the prophet—** My head! 
my head!” But a headache may be due to 
many causes, even to sunstroke as in the child. 

Some of the common signs of eve-strain are 
to be read in the face of the child. A worried 
or strained look, a perpetual frown, constant 
blinking, a tendency for the eves to water 
easily, all these are common signs of eye- 
strain. Some children begin twitchings of the 
face; this is particularly true of nervous chil- 
dren. Rubbing the eves after lessons, especi- 
ally after reading or sewing, indicates that the 
eyes are tired, and it may be that too much 
Strain has been put upon them. 

The perfect eve will get tired. Few people 
seem to realise this fact. They know their legs 
will get tired; when they essay to climb a hill 
they are accustomed to take rests, even as 
Christian in the arbour; but to their eves they 
give no rest, they read for hours on end, and 
next morning awake with drowsy and tired 
eyes, and blame their eves instead of their un- 
controlled greed of reading. The child’s eyes 
get tired more easily than those of the adult, 
for its little body is not full grown and its eyes 
Share in the immaturity. 

So far we have assumed that the eyes are 
perfect eves; their shape, and therefore their 
focus, are all that could be wished. But 
not all eyes are perfect. Truth to tell, the 
majority are not perfect; small defects of focus 
are very common, and many eyes have serious 
defects. When the focus of the eyes is not 
perfect, or nearly so, the eves work at a dis- 
advantage. The ordinary use of the healthy 
eye causes the expenditure of a large amount 
of nervous and muscular energy. We are un- 
conscious of the effort, but the effort is made 
nevertheless. When we perform near work 
the effort is multiplied greatly ; nay, it increases 
in a geometrical progression the nearer the 
work to be done is to the eyes. If there be a 
defect of the focus of the eyes the extra effort 
necessary to overcome this defect has to be 
added to the natural work of the eyes. And 
if that extra effort be much, such as when the 
defect is of a sort that it is difficult to 
work the two eyes together, then there is very 
likely to be an early limitation in power to 
meet the effort necessary to maintain good 
vision, and all the signs of eve-strain appear. 

Again, there are things that we do easily 
when we are fit and well; those same deeds 
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are dithcult, if not impossible, 
“seedy” or out of training. It is so with 
eves. The healthy child does not easily get 
ev e-strain if the focus of the eves is good. But 
after an attack of fever, measles, whooping- 
cough, or the like, its nervous energy is 
reduced by the poisons generated by the ‘fever, 
which for davs after its decline are floating 
in its blood-vessels, and the ordinary effort of 
reading is too great for the child. Soe much 
the more early will fatlure set in if the eves 
be not perfect. And this is why so manv 
defects of the eves—squint, short-sight, and 
other serious conditions—are reported to have 
their beginnings with an attack of illness. 

How can we prevent eve-strain? We must 
make the burden fit the child. We should not 
expect a voung child to carry heavy burdens, 
nor should we expect his eves to do heavv 
tasks. Let the work be easy and the time of 
the doing of it short. No books, paper, or 
sewing needles should be allowed for infants 
under hve vears of age. They mav be taught 
the essentials of all these, in reading, writing, 
and sewing, but with large materials only. 
Wall screens are better than books; black- 
boards and chalk -better than paper; bone 
needles, wool, and canvas better than sewing 
needles, cotton, and calico. The larger the 
object the more impressive is it to the mind of 
the child; therefore let the letters, the pictures, 
the models, and the stitches be big. They can- 
not be too big. Next, let the hours be short. 
Several short lessons with intervals means less 
fatigue than one long lesson right on end. 
Think of the heart of a man—it beats up to 
sixty, Seventy, even eighty vears, does hard 
work all dav and night, and mav never give a 
moment’s anxiety. From the moment it begins 
its first feeble beat in the womb of the mother 
until the dav of the death of the man it beats 
right on. And it is able to do this just because 
it gets a rest after each beat. Shorten 
this brief interval of rest, and the best of hearts 
will collapse and the whole man die of the 
failure. Follow the lesson of the heart. Make 
the lessons short. Several short lessons with 
brief intervals of play will carry the child 
through a whole dav'’s school untroubled in 
mind or body, 

Lastlv, we must consider the children with 
defective eves. What are these defects, and 
how are we to find them out? In these davs 
it is not sufficient to wait and see which of the 
children show signs of trouble and then 
attempt to discover the cause of the trouble 
and remedy it. Experience has shown that 
this plan is uneconomical. It is better and 
cheaper to examine the eves of the children 
with the view of discovering whether or not thev 
conform to an average standard of capability. 
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| The doctor is now sent to every school, and he 
the . tests the eves of the child, or, rather, he tests 


the vision of the child. Lach eve of the child 
is examined in turn and the results of the test 
are noted. Those children who fail to pass 
the test are sent to an eye expert to have the 
eves examined in the appropriate manner. 

It mav be asked: [low can we test the vision 
of a very young child? Testing the vision is 
more than a‘test of the eve. It is also a test 
of intelligence and knowledge. The ordinary 
test-card has a series of letters of different sizes 
printed thereon. To pass this test the child 
must know the letters. Most children know 
their letters at about four years of age, but 
even then the test remains a test of intelli- 
gence, for the recognition of the letters means 
brain work to the child. If, therefore, we wish 
to test the eves of voung children, it 1s better 
to use some simple conventional sign, say 
the letter E, which can be fixed on the card 
in a number of wavs, thus: mw3E. All 
that is required of the child in such a test is 
to place its little fingers in the position of the 
“fingers in the picture” on the card. The 
stimulus of a lollipop will work wonders in 
the accomplishment of this test. For practical 
purposes it may be said that, provided there 
is no sign of any squint, frowning, or peering 
Into books, it will be sufficient to test the eves 
of all children at the age of seven years, for 
then school work begins in earnest, Then it 
is necessarv to make sure that there is no 
handicap to the progress of the child in the 
state of its eves. 


Lye DEFECTS. 


There are found in young children two 

varieties of eve defect which cause trouble and 
eve-strain. One is known as hypermetropia, 
or flat eve, the other as astigmatism. 

.\ flat eye is one that is too short from before 
backwards. It is not long enough to allow an 
accurate focus of the ravs entering the eve 
from a distant object. The perfect eye should 
receive these ravs exactly on the sensitive spot 
of the retina at the back of the eve; the flat 
eve does not, but has to put the focussing 
muscles into action to change the shape of the 
lens of the eve to make up for the defect. It 
follows that whereas the perfect eye is com- 
paratively at rest in distant vision, the flat eye 
is at work all the time, both in distant 
and in near vision. But thisis not all. Nature 
has provided an intimate relation between 
different sets of muscles: when we lift a hand 
to our mouth the flexors are not the only 
muscles that come into action; the extensors 
also work. If it were not so, the uncontrolled 
flexors might cause the hand to strike a violent 
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blow on the mouth. So with the eves, the 
focussing muscles do not act alone; with each 
degree of effort of focussing there is a graded 
effort by all the muscles that move the eyes so 
as to turn the eves inwards towards the nose, 
because focussing should only be necessary 
tor objects near to us. When the eye is flat 
the co-ordination of focussing with the move- 
ment of the eyes has to be suppressed, and 
repression 1s more difficult than natural action. 
4 some children the effort fails and they get 

a squint, temporary or permanent. 

The astigmatic eve is quite different from the 
flat eye. It is an eve that is “out of truth.” 
Everyone has seen the steel balls used in cycle 
bearings, These are put to the most severe 
tests to make sure that each ball is a true 
sphere. If it be the least degree out of truth 
it will ruin the bearings of the cycle; an ill- 
shaped ball frets the ball-race ‘until it has 
ground a groove therein. So'the eye of the 
man or child that is astigmatic is for ever 
trying to get into focus, and since it cannot, 
the result is worry and fret, or eve-strain. 
The word astigmatism means, literally, "that 
which has no point.” The point of the 
eve is an accurate focus; an astigmatic eve 
has none. 

The effect of the distortion of astigmatism 
can be seen on the image of one's face in the 
side of any silver teapot—it is grotesque; or, 


even better, examining a print througha magni- - 


fving-glass when that glass is held obliquely 
and not tn the same plane as the print. The 
latter effect is much more akin to the image 
seen by the astigmatic eve; part of the letters 
are seen to be in focus and part not, and both 
parts cannot be got into focus together, unless, 
indeed, the lens be set true with the plane of 
the print. It mav be asked: How common are 
these defects of the eve? In the latest Blue 
Book of the Board of Education there is to 
be found this sentence: “So far as the figures 
in the school medical othcers’ reports may be 
accepted as a basis of calculation, it would 
appear that the percentage of children with 
detective vision in attendance at elementary 
schools 1s approximately 30, and that in 17 
per cent. of the children the extent of 
the defect indicates urgent need for treat- 
ment.” 

Some vears ago T examined the eves of all 
the children in a good-class school. Of 341 
bovs 82 per cent. had good vision and 18 per 
cent. failed. Of 328 girls 74 per cent. had 
good vision and 26 per cent. failed. The vear 
before the war I examined all the case-papers 
of the patients at my children’s hospital. One 
thousand six hundred and seventy children 
were seen on account of bad eves; 1,348 had 
eves with bad focus, so that they could not see 
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properly, The kinds of error of focus found 
in the eves of these children were as follows :— 
Number. Per cent. 
Flat eve or hy oe 349 25:9 
Astigmatism sia 5 wee O55 45-7 
Short- sight Hi 107 124 
Short-sight with astigmatism 177 13-0 


Such figures as these show how very common 
is some failure in the development or condition 
of the eve, and how necessary 1s the assistance 
of the eve doctor in finding out the nature of 
the defect and the best means of correcting it 
or its effects, whether that be by the wearing 
of glasses or by some exception to routine 
education. The frequency of these errors of 
focus means: When in doubt of the state of a 
child's eves, to err on the side of safety 
unnecessary examination is less bother than 
the evil of unchecked eye-strain. Especially 
is this true of a weakly child or one recently 
ill. In this connection, let me beg fond parents 
and friends not to give books to convalescent 
children to fill up the weary hours of captivity; 
give the child tovs, or plasticine, or paints and 
paver, or a knife and wood to carve and cut; 

anything is better than the concentrated effort 
of reading. 


(To be concluded.) 


POETIC. APPRECIATION AND 
EXPRESSION: AN EXPERIMENT, 


By E. M. WHITE. 

T an age when the minds of pupils could 
A best be kindled into appreciation of 
poetry, the literature teaching given to them 
is too often apt to degenerate into preparation 
for examinations; with the result that the sub- 
ject becomes overloaded with notes, and is 
presented as so much to be “got through” 
before a certain date. Such treatment usually 
kills most of the charm, and prevents anv 
desire to travel further in the “realms of gold” 
from arising. :\s a partial revelation of the 
soul of humanity, literature should take a 
proud position among the other achievements 
of mankind on the long read to civilisation, 
and its aspect as a human legacy should be 
continually in the teacher's mind, so that the 
impression gained by the pupils becomes one 
that intimately connects poetry with lfe. In- 
deed, that should be the case with all subjects, 
since education is a preparation for life, and 
what is alien from life is useless as an educa- 
tional factor. 

But literature especially should not pass 
from the sphere of interest when school is 
over, as it unfortunately does in many cases. 
And to prevent this a genuine liking for beau- 

| tiful language and high thoughts must be 


instilled; the liking must not arise from a sense 
of duty, but through real pleasure in, and 
appreciation of, poetic expression. Such a 
taste can be cultivated: only when the ground 
of the mind is prepared by a willing receptive- 
ness on the part of pupils, and this, in its turn, 
is present only when no trace exists of that 
semi-antagonism between teacher and taught 
that is far too prevalent. .\loofness is not an 
attitude that inspires confidence or even real 
respect; the doctrine of original sin in the 
child is hard to abolish, as it so easily accounts 
for much that is in realitv due to deficiencies 
in the teacher. Yet encouragement, respect, 
and praise from the teacher are the only kevs 
that will unlock young hearts and minds. In 
no subject is a sympathetic understanding 
between the class and its master or mistress 
so essential to true success. If the pupils are 
not interested and do not “ask for more,” 
what is taught is worthless, and had best be 
left alone; to arouse appreciation to the extent 
of their powers, and then to give some intelli- 
gent conception of what thev appreciate, 
should be the aim of the literature teacher. 
Otherwise his work is a failure. 

Young people have an instinctive preference 
for poetic thought and beauty in language; 
the class 1s rare where the majority of “pupils 
cannot detect those lines in a poem which 
possess high merit, though at first thev are 
unable to tell why they “like the parts thev 
choose. Thus interest soon wanes after the 
ejaculation of “That’s pretty!” or “How 
nice!” unless some analysis is attempted. 
Analysis, however, is a second stage: the first 
is to arouse a liking for the reading of poetrv. 
This is not done by allowing pupils to attack 
a poem or play by themselves, for they will 
probably miss the beauty in puzzling over the 
meaning. In practically every case it should 
be read to them first, and here the teacher’s 
voice is of great importance. Altogether 
different impressions can be produced bv the 
tone and manner in which such poems as 
Wordsworth’s “Sonnet on Westminster 
Bridge” or M. Arnold’s “Sohrab and Rus- 
tum” are read. I have known an unruly class 
subdued by the former, and a girl, rough in 
manner, listening with tears in her eves to 
the latter, when ‘they were read by a teacher 
© whose voice contained cadences of sympathy. 

After the teacher’s reading, some pupils may 
attempt reading parts—and this applies to 
Shakespeare’s plays as well as poems gener- 
ally—when passing reference or questions may 
be given to sections of special beauty, and the 
class may be asked to choose parts for memor- 
ising. These lines should be wholly their own 
choice, and should consist only of what thev 
like. I have invariably found that children 
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instinctively choose lines of beauty ; they can- 
not tell wherein the beauty lies, but they feel 
it From “L'A\llegro” the lines :— 

Right against the eastern gate, 

Where the great sun beyins his state, 

Robed in flames and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight, 


and especially 
Robed in flames and amber light, 


were almost unanimously appreciated. 
And the passage in M. Arnold’s “The For- 
saken Merman” commencing :— 


Sand-strewn caverns cool and deep, 
Where the winds are all asleep, 


is a favourite, though it takes some time before 
young people see w hy the first line is haunting 
to the mind, and gives a sense of vista. How- 
ever, to find lines that vive genuine pleasure 
when repeated and to want to learn them is 
something for the pupil to accomplish. 

Later, a certain amount of scansion can be 
done, but no technical terms should be intro- 
duced at first; the regularity of metre and the 
difterent efiect of diflerent kinds of lines and 
feet are all that it is necessary to notice at this 
slave. 

Then may come detailed analysis’ of beau- 
tiful verse, and if pupils are asked to select 
the words and the linesthey like best, and these 
are arranged on the blackboard, they will soon 
discover that there is a preponderance of such 
letters as “1, “m,? and “r,” that alliteration 
often occurs, and that long vowel sounds are 
more pleasing than short. When these dis- 
coveries have been made a delight will be 
taken in detecting the characteristics in other 
poems. Notice must next be taken of meta- 
phors and similes—such a poem as Shelley’s 
“Ode to a Skvlark” is a good one for pur- 
poses of illustration—and pupils can be re- 
quired to introduce original metaphors or 
similes in descriptive paragraphs on sunset, a 
walk in autumn, the sea, etc. And in correct- 
ing these attempts it is a better plan to praise 
what is good than to expose poverty; the 
latter must be done very carefully, for young 
people are extremely sensitive over their fan- 
cies, and it is dangerously easv to freeze their 
imagination, and so prevent its expansion or 
expression. 

That cultivation of the poetic spirit and sense 
of art is possible to a much greater extent than 
has been done cannot be doubted by any who 
have attempted the task. Even children who 
seem dull, or vulgar, or frivolous have within 
them a finer fibre than appears on the surface, 
a chord which can respond to the skilful touch. 


a There are many EA suggestions n this direction in Dr. Hayward's 
valuable little hook, ‘' The Lesson in Appreciation.”’ 
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For the whole race is not vet raised to its 
possible standard of sensitiveness, and youth 
iS most easily open to training in this direction. 
But so much of our treatment of art, especially 
of literature, has the effect of blunting the 
delicate antennez of the soul. Therefore, it is 
necessary to proceed with tact, caution, and 
sympathy if we desire results spiritual rather 
than merely intellectual. 

After some lessons of the type outlined 
above the experiment was tried of obtaining 
lines of poetry from two forms which con- 
sisted of pupils who were not considered 
capable of taking examinations—children, in- 
deed, regarded as the “riff-raff” of the school : 
girls of ages fourteen to sixteen, difhcult to 
manage, poor at lessons, usually indifferent, 
and generally disliked. I suggested that they 
should attempt a few lines for their homework, 
and gave autumn, the sky or the sun, the sea 
or night, as subjects, two to each form. 

It is better to give a choice of subjects, as 
it induces a feeling of freedom, and it is not 
well to insist on a particular metre. Rhyme, 
also, that looms so large asa factor in poetry 
to childish ears, can, but need not, be prac- 
tically neglected at first. The great aim is to 
give scope to fancy, imagination, sense of 
beauty, and to cause the pupils to want to 
express themselves in that form when they 
have some glimmerings of what poetrv is. A 
desire to tell what they see or feel, and some 
knowledge of the art of doing so, are the re- 
quisites with which to start. I have known a 
teacher tell a class to copy the metre of a cer- 
tain poem which they had read, and tie them to 
the subject of spring (in the autumn !)—the 
results were meagre, as both willingness and 
knowledge were wanting, and, in addition, 
there was a cramped feeling induced by the 
restrictians. Also, unless children realise that 
something more than metre—beautiful words, 
metaphor, imagination, and the rest—is needed 
to make poetry, they will but flounder in 
dismay. 

It may be of interest to give the results of 
mv experiment; they seemed promising 
enough to evoke the present article. The 
pupils were told to leave their lines in their 
rough note-books so that revision was possible 
before entering them for correction. I found 
that metre was one of the chief difficulties, and 
that a word or two quite inappropriate would 
sometimes occur; but invariably the class 
could see what was wrong when the lines were 
before them on the blackboard, and thev could, 
with guidance, remedy the defect. In the ex- 
amples given below no single word or idea 
was mine, and it will be acknowledged that 
many of the fancies are charming, while in 
some cases the lines form real poetry. As an 
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example of a first and second edition, the 

following will serve :— 

The blood-red sun is shining bright, 

Pale pearly clouds are floating, saffron-blending, 

Towards the flaming portals of the West. 

Like some great monarch royally attended, 

Majestically he descends to his palace beyond the 
waves. 

Having read the lines aloud, and marked 
the stressed syllables, it was not long before 
the class had declared that the last line was 
defective in metre, that the fourth line was 
good as well as the second if “saffron-blend- 
ing” was changed to “saffron-blended,” that 
“shining bright” was not quite appropriate, 
and that they did not like the word “blood.” 
Their combined efforts—most of the sugges- 
tions coming from the girl who composed the 
lines—resulted in the following (‘‘ golden ” 
was an after addition to produce assonance 
with “low,” and the substitution of that word 
gave them much pleasure) :— 

The golden sun is sinking low, 

Pale pearly clouds are floating, saffron-blended, 

Towards the flaming portals of the West. 

Like some great monarch royally attended, 

Majestic he descends bevond the waves. 


They did not like omitting “to his palace,” 
but could not see how to fit in the phrase. 
Each girl’s contribution was treated in the 
same way, and few required so much treatment 
as that already dealt with. Of course, one 
lesson did not suttce, and the time between 
was spent by most girls in polishing their 
verse. The next piece was given as I quote 
it, and was composed by a girl superior in 
intellect to the rest :— 

The lark uprises from the dew-drenched field 
With a song to greet the morning; 
The dark night clouds, departing, yield 
To the sun’s triumphant dawning. 
I have found that girls who are, in general, 
untidy and loud in manner, and whose 
thoughts usually seem out of school, frequently 
show signs of poetic feeling; a significant fact 
that seems to indicate that their home influence 
is poor, and that if their interest is aroused 
capacity can be found. The following four 
examples are from girls of this type :— 
I. 
Wand'ring through earth’s endless sky 
Came clouds acorned in heaven’s pride. 


II. 
The early morning’s dew 
Reflects the sky like eves of blue. 
ITI. 
The sun sets o'er the purple hills, 
Midst flakes of scarlet cloud, 
Which burn like watchfires in the sky 
Of crimson, green, and blue. 
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IV. 
‘The soft day dies in a haze of rosy light 
And her mourners in robes of purple-blue are dight. 
Hushed are the songs of birds on the wing, 
And all is as silent as a sylvan fairy ring. 


The last is ambitious! And the same girl 
also produced the following after asking me 
who was Phaebus and w hether the sun should 
be referred to as “he” or “she.” (It was 
curious to see how many times the sun was 
regarded as feminine !) 


Bright Phoebus has gone to his bed of light, 

And has given the world to the goddess of night; 

But the tints from his mantle still finger and play 

Midst the mists that the sun would soon frighten 
away. 


From a girl regarded as hopelessly dull, and 
as incapable of writing a coherent essay, came 
the following—the last line has been improved 
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bv the class, and she herself suggested “en- 


tirely ” instead of “completely,” which appeared 
in the original version :— 


The waves were white on the open sea, 
With blue above and blue below., 

Without a limit, without a bound, 

Thev run the earth entirely round; 

They play with the clouds, they mock the sky, 
Or, like some sleeping creature, sigh. 


And the two following are from a girl whose 
attitude is usually one that desires to irritate 
and finds pleasure in annoying—perhaps she 
was the last whose inner springs were 
reached :— 

I. 
Morning has come with its rosv light, 
Chasing away the long hours of night; 
Pearly-grey clouds float silently by, 
Tinting with gold the face of the sky. 
(Of course, “gold” is not right and “face” is 
usrly.) 
II. 
Shadows spreading o'er the world 
Close the gates of dav. 


The idea in the last is worthv of notice, and 
the next few examples are chiefly noteworthy 
as indications of poetic fancy :— 


Night folds her cloudy mantle, 
Encircling twilight’s bower, 
While sunset’s flush of crimson 
Fades as a dying flower. 


The night glides slowly on the earth 
As a ghostly wizard, who, 
With darkened hand, lets fall 


The silver moon and stars. 
And berries in the field as rubies shine. 


Like little sentinels on guard, 
‘The scarlet berries shine and stand. 
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The many-coloured avenues 
Were whisp’ring summer their good-bye. 


Night after night in western skies 
The sun in crimson glorv dies. 


The dove-grev clouds are gliding bv, 
They roam from east to west, 

And open wide their silv'ry gates 
To set the raindrops free. 


The selection given is sufficient to show 
what can be produced by classes below the 
average if judicious care is taken not to sup- 
press, but to encourage. Naturally, some 
rubbish was sent in, prosaic and ugly, and also 
absurdities, such as “The song of the night- 
ingale heralds the day,” but the lack of mere 
commonplaceness was remarkable. There 
must have been a certain amount of plagiar- 
isin, but it was unconscious; no girl, to my 
knowledge, consciously copied anything, 
though I could detect the use of words that 
had lately been introduced tothe girls. That, 
however, was not blameworthy. If those forms 
that have to work for examinations could 
exercise their imagination occasionally in this 
method their productions would probably sur- 
pass anvthing here quoted, and a better con- 
ception of literature would be obtained than 
by poring over text-books. 

I would emphasise the point that neither 
sincerity nor freshness can be obtained by 
means of a few solitary lessons; there must be 
a background of good feeling between teacher 
and taught, and a belief of each in the other, 
that can become established only by time and 
experience. The pupils’ belief in their teacher's 
wisdom, the teacher's. belief in the pupils’ 
potentialities, will raise a desire in the one and 
an expectation in the other which are bound 
to produce more valuable work. On the pupils 
the effect of such efforts and the consequent 
criticisms and encouragements is to induce a 
finer sensitiveness to beauty of expression, and 
less tolerance for what is slipshod or ugly. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN SECONDARY 
SCHOGLS FOR BOYS. 


By S. Porritt, B.Sc. 


Headmaster of Southall County Secondary School. 


MONGST the various reforms suggested 
as the outcome of the world conflagration, 
that of education is by no means the least to 
be considered. The extensive and scientific 
preparedness of Germany is to be traced to her 


highly organised educational system. The 
relation of scientific training to arts, com- 


merce, and manufactures, with the consequent 
fast growth in her national wealth, has at 
length dawned upon our statesmen. Asa 
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consequence we are now about to put our 
house in order, a resolution long delayed, but 
nevertheless very necessary if the British 
Empire is to profit fully by the lessons learned 
in this war. 

The future educational policy of this country 
must be prepared at once; for when peace is 
established the motive power tor the machinery 
of progress must be largely dependent upon 
the training given by the schools to the vouths 
who will be called upon to “carry on’’ in the 
great world-movements that are to come. 

From the chaos of conflicting opinions pre- 
valent as to the advantage of either the 
humanitarian or utilitarian studies the one 
over the other, we await and hope for a reason- 
able solution, and a compromise which will 
allocate to each its legitimate place in the 
Utopian schemes of the new age. 

In thisarticle it is my avowed purpose to avoid 
any partiality in favour of either of the above 
“sides,” but rather to claim the ear of both in 
the plea for a more serious consideration—on 
its own merits—of the all-round value of 
manual instruction and its extension in the 
curriculum of our public and = secondary 
schools for bovs, as of great educational and 
national importance. 

As an educational force alone, humanitarian 
in its influence, irrespective of any direct 
utilitarian results, its claims deserve the careful 
consideration ot ‘those who are to mould the 
systems of the future, whether as adminis- 
trators or teachers. 

For more than ten vears it has been my privi- 
lege to experience w ‘hat a valuable asset has 
been obtained by the introduction of this form 
of training in secondary schools, and the real 
practical value of the subject. I may therefore 
be excused for wondering why only a small 
percentage of schoolmasters has fully realised 
the excellent training this subject provides for 
pupils of ten to sixteen years of age. 

The explanation of ihis indifference is, I 
think, to be found in the want of sympathy or 
lack of knowledge of the underlying uses and 
methods of the subject, with the result that its 
introduction is not taken seriously, and has 
often been given merely to satisfy the te 
ments of the Board of Education. It has, 
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consequence, been relegated to a very inferior : 


place in the curriculum, and only 
minimum of time allotted to it in the time 
table. 

The great demand made by the more acade- 
mic and prohtable (2) subjects (those required 
for examination successes) has, I fear, been 
another cause of an apparent lack of appre- 
ciation of the subject, and its being considered 
somewhat of a nuisance by both staff and 
pupils. My experience leads me to say that 
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those pupils taking a four years’ course in 
wood and metal work have matriculated at the 


London University in greater numbers and 


with better results than when this subject was 
left out of the time table in the last year. 

The Rev. W. Temple, in his presidential 
address to the Educational Science Section of 
the British Association last September, pro- 
vides me with a text, and I take the liberty of 
quoting his remarks. He says :— 

“A general education must include, if it is 
to be truly general, the training of all the 
faculties, and this plainly covers manual work 
as well as mental work. Moreover, it appears 
to be established that manual work is for 
children [I would also add youths] the best 
means of developing brain faculty, and there- 
fore has a direct value for the purely mental 
side of education. ... One of the develop- 
ments which we need is the far freer use of 
manual and productive work as a means of 
education in the strictest sense; as a means, 
that is, of developing human faculty, quite 
irrespective of the practical or commercial value 
of such faculty when developed.” 

The conservative idea that manual training 
is menial and below the dignity of all except 
those who are to be artisans and workmen is, 
I hope, fast dving out, and the sooner it is 
discarded by all types of schools the better 
will be the opportunities to take up this work 
with real educational zest. 

I was deeply interested some time ago in 
reading Prince Kropotkin’s book, “Fields, 
Factories, and Workshops,’ and particularly 
was I impressed with the chapter devoted to 
brain work and manual work. All he states 
in this chapter from a technical point of view 
is so closely akin to my own ideas from an 
academic point of view that E would like to 
apply his arguments to strengthen and extend 
mv plea, and draw from his well of experience 
and knowledge a few draughts which I trust 
mav be considered invigorating and refreshing. 

Prince Kropotkin savs: “We maintain that 
in the interests of both science and industry, 
as well as of society as a whole, every human 
being, without distinction of birth, ought to 
receive such an education as would enable him 
or her to combine a thorough knowledge of 
science with a thorough know ledge of handi- 
craft. l 

We fully recognise the necessitv of 
specialisation, but we maintain that specialisa- 
tion must follow general education, and that 
general education must be given in science 
and handicraft alike. To the division of 
society into brain workers and manual workers 
we oppose the combination of both kinds of 
activities, and instead of ‘ technical education,’ 
which means the maintenance of the present 
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division between brain work and manual 
work, we advocate the éducation intégrale or 
complete education, which means the disap- 
pearance of that pernicious distinction.” 

Pestalozzi says : “ Man must not merely learn 
first and then do, but seek to learn by what 
he does,” and the greatest educational re- 
formers and writers from his time to the pre- 
sent dav have all been convinced that “from 
the hand to the brain” is the true principle 
upon which all knowledge should be acquired. 
In a great measure this has been followed out 
in the reforms in teaching introduced in re- 
cent years. 

We have long had our physical, chemical, 
biological, and now, recently, geographical 
laboratories, to carry out the principles above 
mentioned, but only in comparatively few 
schools do we find manual laboratories (I 
prefer this term to that of carpenter’s shop or 
woodwork room). 

The far-reaching influence that a course of 
practical instruction in cardboard, wood, and 
metals exercises in the development of brain 
and character is very evident to those who 
have witnessed the results obtained. During 
this instruction the youth is laying the founda- 
tion of habits of care, industry, and economy 
by what he does. His powers of observation 
and intelligence are extended and developed. 
The motor centres of his brain are continually 
brought into play, with the result that his 
mental alacrity and capacity are bound to be 
stimulated and enlarged. The use of his 
hands prior to this training has been largelv 
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devoted to dealing with the abstract, or with- 


two dimensions in space as in drawing, where- 
as he now deals with the three dimensions, the 
concrete being the result obtained. His 
originality and inventive faculties are encour- 
aged and stimulated, and his appetite for cor- 
related knowledge leads him to learn of the 
geographical distribution on the earth’s surface 
of those timbers with which he becomes 
familiar, and their growth and surroundings 
become the objects of his further investiga- 
tion, 

He plans, designs, and executes his own 
model engine, aeroplane, steam-yacht, dynamo, 
etc, and thus acquires indirectly considerable 
knowledge of the elements of mechanics, steam, 
mathematics, and electricity. 

The interest which he acquires in his own 
handiwork engenders economy of time and the 
virtues of diligence and perseverance; and the 
pride with which he exhibits his creation to 
his master and his parents is the climax of his 
ambition, and the praise he receives is the 
reward of his labours. 

With these laudable and commendable re- 
sults obtained, it must be acknowledged that 
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the subject which can produce them is of no 
mean order. 

The correlation of art, science, mathematics, 
mechanics, geography, and botany further em- 
phasises the plea trom the mere acquisition of 
knowledge point of view, besides the educating 
influence exhibited in so many different wavs. 

The extensive vista of knowledge opened up 
to the pupil is no chimera; it becomes a solid 
reality of intellectual expansion which is not 
always obtained by studying isolated branches, 
but is that which he receives by the direct link- 
ing up of a chain of exercises worked by him 
in the manual laboratory, and whereby he has 
developed all the faculties of research. 

The outlines of a scheme of instruction hinted 
at above may therefore be given at this stage. 
For pupils of ten to twelve years of age a course 
of cardboard modelling is begun, involving 
exercises in measurement and drawing, making 
plane figures, and leading up to solid geome- 
trical objects, artistic decoration following the 
finished model. 

For pupils of twelve to fourteen years of age , 
a two vears’ course in woodwork should follow, 
including drawing to scale and orthographic 
projection, and the use and care of the ordi- 
nary tools; the making and nature of joints 
and their application in constructive work, 
e.g. Scientific apparatus, objects of general use, 
and household ornaments. 

The development of constructive ideas and 
the execution of them should be left to the 
initiative faculties of the pupils. Suggestions 
and guidance only should be given by the in- 
structor. 

The construction of working models in wood 
can begin at this stage, and the desire that they 
should be real w orking products creates a need 
for accuracy and care, which bring out the best 
qualities and character of boys. 

The scientific models made should be corre- 
lated with the work the pupil is doing in the 
physical laboratory. Their accuracy should 
be tested by experiment as part of his instruc- 
tion in physics. By this means complex and 
expensive apparatus, of which the boy under- 
stands little, is avoided, and the true under- 
lying scientific principles are easily grasped 
and readily understood from his own simpler 
creations. 

I might add here that if this correlation is — 
to be carried out to the best advantage, the 
science master and the manual instructor must 
work hand in hand, and the headmaster should 
show his encouraging interest in the combined 
ideals and efforts of both. 

For boys of fourteen to sixteen years of age 
metal work on a carefully planned scheme can 
with profit now be followed. It is necessary to- 
provide a special bench, with lathe, turning 
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and drilling machines, pliers, hammers, 
punches, files, etc., all of which can be accom- 
modated by a little ingenuity in the existing 
manual laboratory. 

The first exercises should begin with tin 
plate, zinc, aluminium, and thin brass, copper 
and iron coming last. 

A large amount of useful mechanical, phvsi- 
cal, and geographical apparatus, together with 
generally useful objects, can now be turned 
out. Later, repoussé and art work are intro- 
duced for the ornamentation of objects made. 
This is productive of most excellent and in- 
teresting results, each pupil submitting origi- 
nal designs for this purpose. 

The scheme is given only in outline, 
but is of sufficient length to illustrate the nature 
and beneficial influence of the subject. In 
working through this course it has been my 
experience to detect many promising engineers 
from boys whose parents had intended them 
to follow professional or clerical occupations, 
and thus avoid “the square peg in the round 
hole,” with great profit to the pupils and to the 
State. By this statement it is seen that the 
utilitarian influence of the training has made 
itself manifest more indirectly than directly. 

In conclusion, I again quote Kropotkin in 
saying: “Be it handicraft, science, or art, the 
chief aim of the school is not to make a special- 
ist from a beginner, but to teach him the 
elements of knowledge and the good methods 
of work, and, above all, to give him that 
general inspiration which will induce him later 
to put in whatever he does a sincere longing 
for truth, to like what is beautiful both as to 
form and content, to feel the necessity of being 
a useful unit amidst other human units, and 
thus to feel his heart at unison with the rest of 
humanity.”’ 


THE PLACE OF GEOGRAPHY IN 
EDUCATION.. 


By B. C. Wattis, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


MONG the signatories to the recent mani- 
festo in defence of the humanities occur 
the representatives of the Geographical 
Association. lt may, therefore, be assumed 
that the official geographers intend to press 
the case for a humanistic study of geography 
upon education authorities and the general 
public. Commenting upon this fact, a con- 
temporary directs attention to the antithesis 
between humane and physical geography and 
uses the monsoons as an illustration—for the 
student of the life and history of the peoples 
of India the monsoons are a fundamental fact, 
but the causes of the monsoons do not matter 
in the least. 
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From the point of view of the teacher of 
geography, however, the situation cannot be 
dismissed so summarily; in reference to this 
particular illustration, it may be suggested 
that the writer fails entirely to appreciate the 
aims and methods of the modern teacher of 
geography. In the first place, it 1s quite safe 
to sav that no teacher attempts to teach the 
causes of the monsoons, for they are not suth- 
ciently determined to be known with precision. 
Secondly, the monsoons are not a fundamental 
fact; “‘monsoon” is a convenient term which 
summarises a number of fundamental facts, 
and these facts are intimately associated with, 
for example, the division of the peoples of 
India into eaters of wheat, rice, millet, and ragi 
respectively, or the division of these same 
peoples into hillside tea-growers, lowland 
jute-producers, hill-country cotton-growers, 
wheat-farmers dependent upon canal irri- 
gation, and so on. The teacher’s difficulty 
does not lie in the causes of the monsoon, but 
in reference to the method of presentation 
of these fundamental facts. He may avoid 
the difhcultv, in the manner this humanist 
writer suggests, bv ignoring it, and thereby 
leaving his pupils with an erroneous idea of 
the dominant feature of Indian life; he may 


proceed to describe these facts in words and 


leave the pupils with a dull task to remem- 
ber many facts in apparent isolation; or he 
may attempt to fit these facts into a concep- 
tion of the world as an ordered whole, he may 
give his pupils a knowledge of the facts as 
part of an orderly sequence of events, he may 
allow them to infer the facts and then check 
them at the bar of recorded experience, he may 
enable his pupils to find out facts for them- 
selves and equip them with power and outlook 
and such a conception of the world we inhabit 
as will prevent them from making false in- 
ferences in after-school life; in short, he may 
attempt to demonstrate the connected mechan- 
ism of man’s life on earth by the application 
of scientific methods of inquiry, inference, and 
demonstration. 

A pupil in his school career is brought face 
to face with geographical facts to the number, 
it is estimated, of more than ten thousand. 
How shall he be assisted to assimilate these 
ten thousand facts ? The experience of teachers 
who were at work a generation or Jess ago 
demonstrated clearlv that SO many facts can- 
not be assimilated by a sheer effort of memory. 
Consequently, there must be some manner of 
arrangement, some method of presentation, 
some valid wav of summarising the facts and 
reducing them to manageable compass. Now, 
the basic situation of a British teacher of geo- 
graphy rests upon an outlook over the whole 
world—the Empire spreads so widely that the 
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world becomes his unit. His duty to his pupils 
enforces this view, for the next generation will 
have to face the position that the known 
world has shrunk; the war, for example, sug- 
gests that Australia has become nearer to, and 
more important in connection with, events in 
Europe than ever before. Consequently, the 
teacher must begin, continue, and end his work 
with an orderly outlook over the world as a 
whole: he is definitely interested in the life 
of man in Asia because it affects the life of 
man elsewhere, and he must appreciate the 
controls under which that life is passed in one 
area in relation to the controls under which 
life in other lands is maintained. 

The geographer, therefore, is entitled to con- 
sider man from four points of view: merely as 
man—a human animal; as a worker—a maker 
of things; as related to Nature—controlled by 
inanimate matter; as related to other men— 
controlled by the designs, caprices, and wants 
of other human beings. From three of these 
points of view geography trenches upon the 
domain of the sciences anthropology, econo- 
mics, and physical science. On the other hand, 
from the fourth point of view, it is connected 
with history, not merely political, but social 
and economic, history. Now each of these four 
branches of knowledge has its definitive 
methods of investigation, its own outlook, and, 
finally, its manner of presentation of its own 
aspect of truth. It may be admitted that the 
wise teacher will make use of the “scientific ” 
method of inquiry which is common to all 
methods of ascertaining truth, so that the con- 
flict between scientific and humane geo- 
eraphers resolves itself into a debate about 
outlook and manner of presentation, about the 
aspects of truth which should be emphasised 


and those which should be comparatively 
ignored. In all these discussions the final 
settlement must rest with the individual 


teacher; in the end the situation solves itself in 
the classroom; the teacher will teach geo- 
graphy as he comprehends it and as his bias 
of mind influences his outlook on the — 
The perfect teacher will strive, probably, t 

preserve a due balance between the manv as- 
pects of that extraordinarily complex concep- 
tion which we call the world; he will bear in 
mind the fact that what he aims at is the 
stimulation of the vouthful mind to attain 
power to grasp the main features of the world 
as they present themselves to him. Conse- 
quently, the claim of the humanists cannot 
mean that geography is merely a humanistic 
study, for it is more than that, but that the 
teacher of geography whose teaching has a 
humanistic bias should be preferred. Prob- 
ablv, when the situation is so stated, the diffi- 
culty and differences of opinion cease to be 
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relevant, for it is obviously absurd that all 
teachers of geography should emphasise one 
department of geographical knowledge no 
matter what the tvpe of school wherein they 
teach a more or less precise type of pupil who 
tends within certain wide limits to range out 
into a definite kind of life. 

Luckily, however, in many schools there are 
teachers ` of geography who are also geo- 
graphers, who fail to regard their duty as com- 
pletely accomplished unless they demonstrate 
some of the methods and results which are 
entirely geographical, since thev aim at the 
demonstration and presentation of those geo- 
graphic controls which attect men’s actions, 
because men live upon a material world. When 
such a teacher essays to give his pupils access 
to these elements of geographical knowledge 
he is a scientiìc geographer, because he uses 
the methods and the nomenclature of the 
science of geography which is rapidly estab- 
lishing itself in men’s minds in place of the 
general knowledge about the world which was 
aforetime a mere effort of memorv. 

This work mav be illustrated with reference 
to what is probably the most important con- 
trol exerted by external Nature upon man’s life 
on earth; a control which has been summarised 
with telling effect by the phrase, the “winter 
gulf of warmth,” in Which Britain lies. To 
the majority of people this phrase has little 
or no meaning’; it requires experience and 
training in geographical thinking before it can 
be appreciated. It is essentially of the nature 
of those elusive truths which depend upon the 
mental contrast between what is and what 
might be. It is, therefore, a creation of the 
mind and of little practical utilitv. In so far 
as the teacher demonstrates what is the situa- 
tion, when he directs his pupils to a grasp of 
the winter conditions of the north-east Atlantic 
Ocean and their relation to the life of man, 
when he uses the knowledge so acquired to 
explain something of the difference between 
man in Norway and man in Greenland or 
Labrador, when he points out the winter 
warmth as a balance of the extreme winter 
cold of parts of Siberia, then the teacher uses 
scientihnc methods and is a scientifc geo- 
grapher. But, on the other hand, when he 
turns to the consideration of what might be, 
and demonstrates that this winter warmth is 
ultimately responsible for the Vikings, for the 
erowth of Britain, for the progress of western 
and north-western Europe, and that the con- 
flict between the Mediterranean peoples and 
the seafaring nations of the North would never 
have arisen but for the effects of this winter 
warmth—when, in short, he shows that with- 
out it there would probably have been no 
Crusades, no spacious davs of Queen Eliza- 
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beth, no Anglo-Saxon domination of North 
America, then he is a humanist sketching in 
on a large scale the elements of the set scene 
of the stage on which the human race has 
achieved its present measure of civilisation 
upon the earth. 

When pure geography gives outlook, grasp, 
and vision on so stupendous a scale, w ho can 
quibble about whether the teacher is scientific or 
humanist, so long as he is first and foremost 
a geographer ? 


THE PLACE OF TENT-BOOKS IN 
SCIENCE TEACHING.! 


By G. N. Pincrirr, B.A., B.Sc. 
University College School, Hampstead, N.W. 


HE most important proposition which | 
wish to put forward is to the effect that 
for the ordinary text-book there should be no 
place at all in the science teaching of, at any 
rate, the lower and middle forms of our 
schools. This, of course, is a proposition the 
theoretical truth of which has long been recog- 
nised by most thoughtful teachers. In the 
sequel I shall remark upon its chief justifica- 
tion and upon its inherent difficulties when 
translated into actual practice; I shall then 
venture to suggest a plan by which those diti- 
culties can be overcome. 

In‘a memorandum of this association pub- 
lished in October of last vear it is stated that 
“the one aim of natural science is the search 
for truth based on experimental evidence 
rather than on authority.” The memorandum 
then goes on to point out other advantages of 
the study of science, such as the utilitarian 
value of a knowledge of science and the moral- 
training value which can be obtained from a 
study of the history of science. [mportant as 
these latter points are, I think that most will 
agree with me that the really great aims of 
science teaching are to promote the search for 
truth and to teach the methods by which truth 
has been discovered in the past and is still 
being discovered. I do not wish to be 
dogmatic on this point—possibly the utility 
claim is as powerful as that which T have just 
named—but it 1s well for us to keep in mind 
the fact that manv of the greatest achieve- 
ments of applied science owe more to the 
worker in pure science than to the seeker after 
immediate gain. 

How are the methods of science to be 
taught? Certainly not by the study of a text- 
book, however good it may be and however 
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the subject with which it deals, 


suitable for a grown-up person in “getting 
up” the subject for an examination. A boy 
might learn something about how scientific 
know ledge grows by simply reading about the 
process, ‘but it would be infinitely dull reading 
to him, and he would certainly learn much 
more by himself repeating the process, on 
even a very small scale, in practical work. In 
other words, to get the best training from his 
work a bov must learn on the experimental and 
heuristic method. 

Obviously, then, he must not have a text- 
book; tor a text-book, to answer its purpose 
as such, contains an accurate account of those 
very facts and happenings which the boy is 
supposed to be finding out, and can find out, 
himself; moreover, it “certainly is not practic- 
able to forbid him to look at the results as set 
out in the book until he has himself carried 
out the work. 

] suppose that I need not enlarge much upon 
the claims and genuine advantages, in theory 
at anv rate, of the heuristic method. The 
chief benefits claimed for it are, I take it to be, 
(i.) that it trains the powers of observation, 
(ii.) that it gives practice in drawing sound 
conclusions, (i) that it cultivates initiative, 
and (iv.) that it tends to emphasise the import- 
ance of taking pains in small things. A com- 
prehensive list surely, but, in mv opinion, one 
of its very best points is that it tends to give 
a bov confidence in his own work when con- 
scientiously carried out. It is most dis- 
couraging to me to have a bov sav in the 
laboratory, referring, perhaps, to some simple 
qualitative experiment, “Please, sir, is this 
what we ought to get?” We want to strike at 
the root-cause of that spirit which led the 
French chemist Laurent satirically to write 
that an acid is monobasic or dibasic according 
to the repute of the chemist who considers it 
such. 

But before I go further let me say that I 
do not wish to assert that the heuristic method 
is the one and only method to be used. The 
reason that it is not more popular—and it 


| seems to be becoming less so dailv—is prob- 


that its advocates have overdone it and 
it to the exclusion of other 
methods. There are certain portions of 
chemistry, for instance, which can be, and 
ought to be, studied by research methods, and 
therefore without a text-book; but there are 
other portions—I might mention in particular 
the atomic theory or the purely descriptive 
work dealing with manv industrial processes— 
which are quite unsuitable for such treatment. 

But besides the ordinary text-book which 
contains a more or less detailed exposition of 
there is 
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another kind of book which is intended to be 
used in conjunction with a heuristic course. 
Such a book begins a piece of work by setting 
out the object of an experiment to be under- 
taken, and then describes in detail how the 
work is to be done in the laboratory, but care- 
fully avoids stating the results which are to 
be found. With such a book there is a danger 
lest the processes be carried out in a mechani- 
cal, unthinking way, but this 1s often overcome 
by causing the pupil to answer short questions 
on the experimental matter which are designed 
to make him really think. I would certainly 
not say that there is no place for such books in 
science teaching; in dealing with large classes 
they can be of the greatest use, but. after all, 
they are not text- books, and have few of the 
advantages of text-books ; for instance, they 
are of practically no use for revision purposes, 
and are, indeed, little more than books of 
laboratory instruction. Moreover, just in so 
far as a book of this kind merges into an 
ordinary text-book, to the same extent does it 
defeat its own primary object—that of letting 
the pupils discover facts for themselves. 
Some teachers may find such books of great 
service, but, on the whole, it cannot be said 
that there is any vital need for them in school 
work. A few minutes spent in discussing the 
practical work of the class before beginning, 
together with a few questions or instructions 
written on the laboratory blackboard, will go 
far to answer the purpose of such a book. 

The chief conclusion at which we have now 
arrived is that we must not use an ordinary 
text-book at all in connection with experimental 
work, because it does not conform with the 
method of teaching most to be desired. But 
this, it must be admitted, will seem to most 
practical teachers to be an almost hopeless con- 
clusion to arrive at. For what does it mean ? 
It means, in the first place, that if a boy misses 
a portion of the course, and therefore gets no 
laboratory notes, he will be completely ig- 
norant of what has been done by the rest of 
the class. It means, secondly, that he will 
have to keep very complete notes of what he 
does and of lecture experiments which he’sees: 
and, in the third place, it means that he will 
have no book to which he may refer for those 
parts of the subject which are admittedly un- 
suitable for heuristic teaching. 

In the short space that remains I propose to 
sketch verv briefly a plan—I do not claim to 
have originated it—by which all the above 
difficulties can be overcome, which vet allows 
of the possibility of the bulk of the boys’ ex- 
perimental work being done on “rediscovery ” 
lines. It is this: —Wohen a bov begins work 
in, say, chemistry he ts given (a) a note-book 
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Tee laboratory and lecture use, and warned 
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that he must take great care of this; and (b) a 
stout cardboard file for loose papers, contain- 
ing when given out a few notes about 
introductory “matter, which it is assumed that 
he has already studied, and perhaps also 
question papers for preparation purposes. 
After a few weeks’ work he is given out more 
notes to go into the file. These will include, 
in the first place, a brief summary and discus- 
sion of what he should have found out from 
his own experimental work; in the second 
place, anv notes on subsidiary topics which it 
is desirable that he should have; and, in the 
third place, more question papers. These 
notes and papers are to be at once put into the 
file, as well as the boy’s own answers to ques- 
tions which have been given out earlier, and 
any essays about the work or on related topics 
which he has written. 

This process of periodically giving out notes 
is continued for the first two, or-even three, 
vears of the boy's study of the subject, with 
the result that his text-book grows with him 
and keeps pace with his experimentally 
acquired knowledge, without his having 
literally to write his own book, as would be 
the case if he had to depend entirely on his 
own notes. Though possibly, at first sight, 
the method looks somewhat complicated, in 
actual practice it is quite easily carried out, 
while the plan of giving out the text-book in 
small sections is found to have the further 
advantage of giving added keenness on the 
part of the pupil. 

Lastly, there is another kind of book that 
ought to be mentioned which one would like 
to see much more widely used than ts the case 
at present. I refer to what may be called the 
supplementary reader. The main objects of 
a book of this type are to promote a general 
interest in science or to give everyday know- 
ledge about one or more sciences, and to show 
the real importance in the world around of the 
subjects treated. Such books can well deal 
with the history of science, with the relation- 
ship of science to industry and general pro- 
gress, and with the spirit of pure science—as 
is done so admirably in Prof. R. A. Gregory’s 
“Discovery.” These books, of course, are not 
text-books, and do not give that intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of science which can only be 
acquired by observation and experiment in 
the laboratory, but they are of very great 
value, none the less. | 

What I would like to suggest as the ideal 
combination would be for our pupils to go 
through their logical course of experimental 
work, accompanied bv the frequent issue of 
printed notes such as I have already outlined, 
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and, in addition to this, to have one or more 

carefully written supplementary readers for 
occasional use and designed to give a broader 
outlook on the science work in general. Bovs 
on the classical side of a school might 
perhaps participate in that part of the work 
with which the descriptive or supplementary 
readers are concerned, and leave the more 
purely experimental training to their scientific 
brethren. 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPIIS. 


HE lot of those headmasters who have 
now to fill vacancies on their teaching 
stalfs is not a happy one. A few days before the 
commencement of the term, one headmaster 
found that he had an influx of more than one 
hundred new bovs and that two more members 
of the staff had been called up for military 
service. His case was not uncommon. The 
vacancies are being filled, and in some cases 
verv efficiently filed: by women. Substitutes 
are also being found among clergymen and 
ministers, some of whom are working full 
time with very good results. 


* * * 


THE Assistant-masters’ Association has 
now found a satisfactory successor to Mr. 
Pavne, so long the secretary of its legal sub- 
committee. The choice has fallen on Mr. 
J. A. Mortlock, who has served on the com- 
mittee for some seven vears. He is a man 
of sound judgment, clear insight, and busi- 
ness aptitude. Under his care the work of 
the committee will be continued on the lines 
ably laid down by Mr. Payne. 

* * *® 


Mr. G. J. THomas, of Trent College, has 
been appointed headmaster of the County. 
Secondary School, Llanelly. Mr. Thomas 
was educated at University College, Aberyst- 
wvth, and at Jesus College, Oxford. His 
first appointment was at New port Grammar 
School, Isle of Wight. After holding master- 
ships in several small schools he went to 
University College School in 1902 and to 
Trent College in 1906. 

* * x 

THe Rev. H. A. WATTS, of the Secondary 
School at Ipswich, has been appointed head- 
master of the Cathedral School, Bristol. Mr. 


Watts was educated at Worcester Grammar 
School and Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


* % 2 


THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER has unveiled a 
stained-glass window in the chapel of Claves- 


RY <A pe a 


more School,’ Winchester, in memory of 


Lieut. R. B. Whvte, ard Black Watch. 
Lieut. Whyte was the son of the Rev. Prin- 
cipal Alexander Whyte, of Edinburgh. From 


Clavesmore he went to Balliol College, Ox- 
ford. He was killed at the battle of ‘Les in 
September, 1915. 

% % * 


THE Bishop, in his short address, pointed 
out the importance of deeds, not words; but 
deeds require two things: they require inter- 
pretation and they require honour. They 
may be interpreted in words or they may be 
interpreted as in this case—pictorially. “The 
artist has gone to work and put before you 
the fact that there was a young fellow pre- 
paring for life—that is what gives importance 
to the studies that he did, and the practical 
life that he lived here, and then atterwards— 
but I do not dwell upon it. I daresay it has 
been said to you already, and I daresay it will 
be said again many times—at anv rate, there 
is the explanation of the artist set out so that 
vou may see the signihcance of young lives 
like your own. And then we go on to the 
honour, and we see how that voung life has 
been able to set us an example which stirs 
the hearts of us all and gives us something 
to live by, to be nobler and better men.’ 


* ¥ xX 


THE Bishop next spoke of the good that 
has come from the war and of the greatest 
sacrifice that man can make. “I want you 
boys here to take this to heart, for here, at 
any rate, is one thing that I can say with ‘the 
certainty that you will understand it, and 
with the certainty that the deeper it goes into 
your hearts the better it will be; if we train 
ourselves on that principle, that giving is 
better than getting, there is no better ideal. 
Work it out and live it out. It will make all 
the difference whether vour life is sparkling 
with true honour or whether it is cramped and 
dwindled into the selfishness of those who 
think only of themselves.” 


* * x 


Mr. A. L. SMITH, the Master of Balliol, 
who has recently been added to the governors 
of Blundell’s School, Tiverton, in speaking of 
reconstruction, described the undergraduates 
at the older untversities as a most democratic 
society, alwavs willing to accept men at their 
true worth irrespective of class distinctions. 
There are still many men who know the uni- 
versities well who do not agree with him in this. 

ONLOOKER. 
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MEASURING THE RESULTS OF 
AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


By Peter Sanpirorp, M.Sc., M.A., Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Toronto. 


THE most casual of readers cannot fail to remark 
the astonishingly large amount of space given 
up in current American educational journals to the 
discussion of such topics as * measurement of results 
in education” and * use of educational measuring 
scales.” The whole of the North American Continent 
is being swept by the movement, and scarcely a month 
passes without the publication of a new measuring 
scale for the evaluation of some branch of school- 
work, Americans want to know if their schools are 
efficient, and consequently want to be in a position 
to measure the results of their teaching accurately. 

The present movement for measurement (one almost 
wrote craze, for the enthusiasms of American edu- 
cators almost amount to crazes at times) originated 
with the newer experimental methods in psychology. 
In the psychological laboratory it was customary to 
test adults individually, but soon tests were derived 
which could be applied to school children grouped in 
classes. Out of these mental tests for school children 
developed a new technique in statistical interpreta- 
tion. The science of statistics became the handmaid 
of the educational investigator, and soon the words 
median, probable error, standard deviation, and the 
like became as familiar to educators as they were 
to mathematicians and actuaries. 

Mental tests, however, dealt with memory, imagina- 
tion, quickness of perception, accuracy of movement, 
and so forth. Were there no means of testing such 
homely things as handwriting, drawing, spelling, and 
arithmetic, problems with which the average teacher 
had daily to grapple? It was here that the method- 
ology which had been evolved with mental tests, and 
the applications of statistics, proved of value. 

At the outset the problem worked upon was ‘ how 
to change subjcetive into objective standards.” The 
difference between the two can be simply illustrated. 
Suppose a teacher marks to-day a hundred composi- 
tions on a percentage basis. Is there anv guarantee 
that his standards of values remain constant during 
the marking? Do they not fluctuate from hour to 
hour? Does the teacher not tend to ‘mark easier” 
after a good dinner when his pipe is drawing well 
than when suffering the discomfort of hunger? 
Would the marks given by the teacher on re-marking 
the papers to-morrow be exactly the same or not as 
he gave to-day? The answers of any honest teacher 
to these questions would show that not only were the 
standards subjective, but they were liable to com- 
paratively violent fluctuations. Thus a 60 per cent. 
mark is far from representing a constant thing, even 
in the same individual. When two or more individuals 
are concerned with the marking of the same paper 
it is safe to say that only by chance will their marks 
coincide. For instance, Dr. Daniel Starch made the 
following simple investigation to determine the trust- 
worthiness of teachers’ marks. Twoexamination scripts 
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in English written bv high-school pupils were photo- 
graphed and reproduced by means of plates, so that 
all the excellences and defects of the originals were 
shown. These two papers were marked by 142 
teachers of English in accordance with their current 
standards and practice. The range varied from 64 
per cent. to 98 per cent. for the first paper, and from 
50 per cent. to 99 per cent, for the second. Since the 
passing mark was fixed at 75 per cent., it followed 
that some competent teachers of English failed a 
candidate whom others considered so good as to be 
almost perfect. This case is by no means an out- 
standing one. The writer was once one of a number 
of teachers who observed a student teach a practice 
lesson. The marks given ror the lesson ranged from 
50 to go per cent., the pass mark being fixed at 60. 
And so with other cases. Any staff, either of an 
elementary or a secondary school, can easily convince 
itself of the unreliability of its judgments, so far as 
the marking of papers in any subject is concerned, bv 
some such simple means, 

A pass mark of 60 per cent. is really meaningless, 
so long as no effort is made to remove the influence 
of subjective variations. It is possible to pass everv 
candidate in an examination when the pass mark is 
‘fixed as high as go per cent.; one has only to allow 
one’s subjective standards to be low enough. On the 
other hand, every candidate could be failed with the 
pass mark as low as Io per cent.; one has only to 
make a ro per cent. standard sufficiently high. 

Every effort which aims at making an examination 
a fair test is directed towards removing or reducing 
the variabilitics of subjective standards. Some en- 
deavours are more successful than others. The ex- 
aminer who first finds a medium paper, determines 
a mark about which it is worth, and then marks the 
other papers above and below it as a central standard, 
is far more likely to preserve constant conditions than 
is the examiner who marks his papers from some 
hypothetical roo per cent. standard of perfection. In 
the first case the standard can be referred to at any 
time, and the marks centre around it, so that no 
paper, not even the most extreme, can be very far 
removed from it in excellence; whereas, in the second, 

. the roo per cent. standard is an intangible and ever- 
shifting measure, and the very bad papers may be as 
far removed from it as 60 to Zo marks. The first 
method is preferable, because it produces an objective 

| standard—to be sure, an imperfect one, vet neverthe- 
| less there is a something which can be referred to 
| again and again. 

The whole secret hes in translating subjective into 
objective standards, in removing the subject from 
the region of individual judgment and opinion into 
the sphere of scientific objective measurement. How 
may this be done? Consider for a moment the prob- 
lem of measurement of temperature. Before the time 
of the invention of thermometers people could only 
judge temperature by cutaneous sensations, and 
record it by using such adjectives as freezing, very 
cold, cold, tepid, hot, boiling hot, and the like. Ther- 
mometry changed all that. We can now measure 
temperature accurately to within one-thousandth of a 
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degree Centigrade. A subjective standard has been 
made into an objective, impersonal one. 

One of the first American workers on the problem 
of measuring scales for school subjects was Dr. E. L. 
Thorndike, of Columbia University, who made a scale 
for measuring the handwriting of school children. 
Handwriting is an excellent example of the untrust- 
worthiness of human judgments. We all know what 
we mean by good handwriting, but unfortunately what 
we mean by good handwriting is not what other and 
equally good judges mean by it. That is, if ten 
judges got forty samples of children's handwriting, 
and each arranged them in order of merit, the same 
arrangement of values would not be found in any 
two of the cases, except by chance. Quot homines, 
tot sententiae. Yet there would be some approach to 
unanimity of choice. The very bad samples would 
invariably be placed in a low position by all the 
judges; the very good ones in a high position. If, 
now, the average position of a sample as judged by 
ten competent judges were found, that mark would 
be a more trustworthy indication of its true position 
than any single judge’s opinion. 

This method of averaging a number of competent 
judges’ opinions was used by Dr. Thorndike in making 
his scale for handwriting. Forty judges were given 
in turn 1,000 samples of handwriting, ranging from 
the worst to the best of the handwriting of pupils in 
the sixth to the eighth grade, and asked to place cach 
in one of eleven groups. It can easily be shown ex- 
perimentally that in judging quality the human mird 
is incapable of determining in non-varving fashion 
more than twenty or thirty different degrees. So it was 
found impossible to place the 
different classes. They were 
into eleven different groups, 
of samples of approximately equal merit, merit in 
this case meaning “general goodness” of the hand- 
writing, a combination of grace and legibility. 

When all the judgments had been made the average 
positions of the samples were calculated. Some of 
these averages fell at whole numbers like 6, 7, 8, and 
9, and these samples were taken to form the scale. 
(There were minor refinements which need not be 
considered.) The difficulty of a zero sample had next 
to be overcome. Some artificial scribbling, which 
could be recognised as an attempt at writing, but 
possessed of neither grace nor legibility, was made the 
zero. The worst of the real samples then stood at 4. 
Other artificial samples which extended the scale to 
i$ at the upper end were also introduced. 

The method of using the scale is simplicity itself. 
All that one docs is to take the sample of handwriting 
to be judged, place it against the scale, and run it 
up or down until it stands opposite a sample of hand- 
Writing equivalent in merit. The point one stops at 
represents the merit of the handwriting. It is evident 
that the judging has almost been wholly removed 
from the subjective to the objective sphere. It is true 
that although two judges may still differ as to 
whether a sample should be marked, say, 12 or 13, 
that is the extent of the possible disagreement. The 
scale measures handwriting just as accurately as a 
sixpenny thermometer measures temperature. What 


1,000 samples in 1,000 
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is now needed is simply an 
refined scale. 

The use of such a measuring scale as that described 
above removes the judgment of handwriting from the 
influence of time and space, and especially from the 
region of mere asseveration. The handwriting of a 
Roman boy of the time of Julius Caesar, if such 
existed, could be judged as easily as the writing of 
a modern schoolboy in London or New York. 
Different educational systems can be tested, different 
methods of teaching handwriting can be compared, 
schools in the cities can be measured against schools 
in the country, and all in a perfectly fair and just 
manner. 

Following the handwriting scale came, in quick 
succession, scales for composition, drawing, spelling, 
and reading. The underlying idea in all of them 
is that the combined judgment of a number of com- 
petent judges is more trustworthy than that of a 
single judge. But the standardisation of school pro- 
ducts did not stop with these. In connection with 
arithmetic, spelling, Latin, German, French, etc., 
tests were evolved which aimed at the location of 
ability in terms of grades; that is, in the determina- 
tion of the standard ability in spelling, for example, a 
normal second grade pupil should be expected to reach. 
The subject is too big for adequate treatment in this 
short article, but the following list will perhaps give 
some indication of the procedure followed :— 


e 

and ard ath sth éth 2th 8th 
Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade 
foot fnll forty several decide distr et pe lied 
ret point Tate leaving general consideration taritt 
tor state chiklren puolsh manner athletic emergency 
corse ready prison ui took too distinguish — corporation 
cut almost uue runing automobile evide noe com CMence 
wet high getting known vitru COTMETENEE receipt 
name event heed secure hospital am ndment cordially 
room done throw wiul neither liquor discussion 
left pass feel manner toward experience appreciate 
with ‘Tuesday speak Hizie business receive decision 


This list is seen to be composed of a set of ten 
words for each of seven grades of the elementary 
school. Each set is selected so that the words com- 
posing it are of equal difficulty, of approximately so, 
and the standard imposed is such that seven out of 
ten children of a grade on an average can spell all 
the words designed for the grade. This illustrative 
test does not give a fair idea of the work that has 
been accomplished, because the chance of familiarity 
with these particular words is rather large, but it is 
sufficient to give an inkling of the methods employed. 
More extended Hsts of spellings have, of course, been 
standardised. 

American educators have also extended their sphere 
of operations to another field, namely, to that known 
as educational surveys. These are educational stock- 
takings on a large scale, and are not unlike those 
undertaken between 1902 and 19gto by Dr. Michael E. 
Sadler for Liverpool, Sheffield, Newcastle, Derby- 
shire, Essex, ete., in England. In some of them the 
standard tests outlined above have been employed. 
The surveys of Vermont, Ohio, Portland, and Butte 
are especially impcrtant. Space forbids more than 
a mere mention of them. If, however, sufficient has 
been said to stimulate English educators to further 
inquiry into an important aspect of American educa- 
tion, the writer will feel amply repaid. 
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THE OBJECT AND CONDUCT OF 
INTERNAL ENAMINATIONS|! 


Tur NECESSITY FOR INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS.— 
The objections that have been urged against ex- 
aminations are valid against external examinations 
only; and even then orly when the examinations are 
allowed to invert the natural order of things bv deter- 
mining the course of study instead of being deter- 
mined by it. Against internal examinations the objec- 
tions lose all their force. Indeed, the slightest reflec- 
tion will show that examinations enter as an essential 
factor into the process of education. They cannot be 
dispensed with. Every question is a test, every task 
performed by the pupil is a test; and an examination 
is nothing but a systematised series of tests. Without 
tests of some Kind the teacher can never discover the 
abilities and attainments of his pupils, and can never 
measure the progress they make under his teaching. 
The devising of suitable tests is regarded as one of 
the most pressing problems of modern pedagogical 
research, and it is engaging the earnest attention of 
an increasing number of investigators. It is not ‘oo 
much to say that much of the sterility of modern 
teaching is due to a deficiency in the right kind of 
testing. In our schools to-day there is too much tais- 
ing and too little testing of the right type. 

In addition to the constant and vigilant testing 
which goes hand in hand with teaching, it is necessary 
for the head teacher, however closely he may de in 
touch with the work of the school, to confirm his 
impressions and to arrive at well-founded estimates 
by properly ordered internal examinations. 

THE OBJECTS OF INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS.—An_iIn- 
ternal examination may legitimately fulfil many func- 
tions. It serves to test the knowledge, capacity, and 
progress of individual pupils; to gauge the suitability 
of the curriculum, syllabuses and methods of instruc- 
tion; and to provide a sound basis for classification 
and promotion. It influences the aims and methods 
of the staff; and bv revealing faults and failures as 
well as successes, it becomes a valuable ally of teach- 
ing. 

It is from the point of view of the pupils that the 
“examination ’’ derives its chief importance, and is, 
indeed, indispensable. 

A just estimate of the pupil’s progress demands a 
fuller provision for the testing of back work, a revision 
of the type of questions set, and an extension of field 
so as to bring in some of the school activities which 
are now left unrecorded. 

It is very important that the examinations should 
be adapted to and influenced by the syllabuses in use, 
and not conversely. 

One cannot but deplore the inhibitive effect of the 
ordinary examination on the enterprise of teachers 
and on their willingness to try new methods. The 
pcsition in a school of an assistant-teacher of origin- 
ality and initiative is not always an easy one. The 
examination should encourage teachers by taking into 
account aims and methods as well as syllabuses. 

For the ordinary teacher the examination should 


1 From a pamphlet, issued by the London County Council, on Internal 
Examinations in Public Elementary Schools. 
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serve as a signpost; a few of the questions should be 
a little ahead of the practice of the classroom, and 
should call for ability in the acquisition and applica- 
tion of knowledge as well as its reproduction. This 
will no doubt be done much more extensively under 
the present conditions of greater freedom. 
PREPARATION FOR AN EXAMINATION.—The practical 
details of an examination need to be thought out 


- beforehand and as full a preparation made as possible. 
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ı tion? ” states: ‘It is hard work to set an examination 
| paper, none harder. 


The tests should all be ready and a time-table drawn 
up so that the normal school life shall be disturbed for 
the minimum period. 

The type of question is capable of great improve- 
ment. Memory must be tested, so should habit and 
mechanical dexterity. “Memory cannot with safety 
be slighted or neglected. Many things we require to 
know precisely, and the memory test is perfectly legi- 
timate within its own sphere.” Writing, spelling, and 
tables, which should become largely automatic as the 
direct results of teaching, mav be tested from the work 
specifically taught by the teacher. 

But these should not be the onlv things tested. The 
indirect effects of teaching revealed in the capacity of 
the children for using knowledge, for acquiring it un- 
aided, for facing new situations and problems, should 
be tested. The indirect effects of teaching include 
further the general attitude of the pupils towards their 
work, their teacher, and their school, and the ideals 
they unconsciously form. 

The criticisms often heard as to the inability of 
pupils from elementary schools to act for themselves, 
as to their lack of initiative and their incapacity for 
sustained effort, indicate, in so far as they are true, the 
desirability of a definite emphasis of the points men- 
tioned. 

A sense of proportion needs to be developed. It is 
part of the science of a really skilful examiner to 
know that there are some things that are not worth 
knowing. It will be then realised that questions on 
historical nobodies, such as Perkin Warbeck and Lam- 
bert Simnel, are out of place, and that a year’s geo- 
graphy cannot be tested by such questions as: Sav all 
you know about Australia or the Mississippi, or What 
and where are Bombay, Port Arthur, etc.? What is 
Kaolin? What is Newfoundland? Name the pro- 
ductions of Canada. Name six of the productions of 
Europe. What do vou know about William Wallace 
and Wolsey? What and where are Ladoga, Lyons, 
Apennines, Constince, and Pyrenees? These ques- 
tions are taken from examination papers, and ques- 
tions of this type have been the rule rather than the 
exception. Information on these points is desirable, 
but it should not be always tested in this dulling form. 
Mr. T. Raymont suggests that an examiner should 
himself face the following questions: ‘“ Will this ques- 
tion have a good effect on the teaching? Will it en- 
courage the study of the right kind of thing in the 
right way? Is it perfectly intelligible and properly 
adapted to the pupil’s stage of development and pro- 
fessed attainment? Will it discourage the learning 
by rote of what is not understood? ”’ 

Mr. Stanley Leathes, in his book, ‘‘ What is Educa- 
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knowledge through his mind to discover new points of 
view, new associations. To create a new question 
means that you have found a new aspect of the obvious 
and familiar. But, as a rule, old questions can be 
given a new face. The examiner who tries to vary his 
papers by straying into new fields of fact will almost 
certainly set unfair questions; and unfair questions 
should never be set.” 

Some of the questions set to the older children should 
involve the acquisition or investigation of facts at the 
time of the examination. To answer these the pupils 
should have access to books, maps, and other sources 
of information. 

In the upper classes of some schools individual 
children study a given subject for some weeks. The 
examination should take into account work of this 
nature. 

There is much other material which should come 
within the purview of the examiner: back work, of 
course, but also school journeys, educational visits, 
silent reading, music, games, work done in the handi- 
craft and domestic economy centres, books read, 
weather charts—not necessarily for direct testing and 
assessment, but as important factors to be taken into 
account. Poor questions are sometimes due to a 
natural anxiety for good results on paper, but they 
arise also from the lack of private reading. 

The importance of testing intelligence cannot be 
over-emphasised. The distinction between intelligence 
and knowledge, between capacity and_ content, 
between ability and attainment, is for educational pur- 
poses the most fundamental that can be drawn among 
those mental powers and processes which the teacher 
tries to guide and develop. 

It seems impossible quite to disentangle intelligence 
from the knowledge through which intelligence shows 
itself ; it is difficult to tell the capacity of a mind with- 
out finding out what is in it. Binet encountered that 
difficulty, and many of his so-called tests of intelligence 
are partly, if not entirely, measures of other factors 
besides intelligence. Setting aside the wider meaning 
of the term, intelligence, as here used, means the 
power to apply old knowledge to new material—the 
capacity to deal with a new’ situation. The solution 
of ‘‘ problems ” in arithmetic is a case in point. But 
applied arithmetic is not the only subject that affords 
scope for the testing of intelligence; every subject gives 
abundant opportunity. The unaided acquisition of new 
knowledge is a special field for its exercise. Tests of 
intelligence should, for several reasons, be more fre- 
quently set than tests of knowledge and skill. They 
kill two birds with one stone, since they test know- 
ledge and intelligence at the same time; they serve to 
emphasise the superiority of the knowledge which is 
power over the knowledge which is vanity, of usable 
over unusable knowledge; they exercise a faculty 
which is highly serviceable to the community; and 
they afford a basis for evaluating the method of teach- 
ing; for it can be shown that the same knowledges 
acquired by different methods have not the same degree 
of usefulness. The extent to which a pupil can apply 
the knowledge he has acquired depends largely upon 
the way in which he has acquired it. 

To devise questions which make a just demand upon 
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a pupil's thoughtfulness and ingenuity is no 
matter. It is never wise to attempt to draw up an 
examination paper at one sitting, The examiner 
should, during his private reading and during his 
observations of the term’s work of his school, make 
notes of points upon which good questions may be set. 

The modern text-books in regional geography em- 
phasise the rational connection between geographical 
facts and suggest numerous questions which bring in- 
ference into plav, and which ask ‘why ” as well as 
“what ?”! How do you account for the density of the 
population in Staffordshire? Why has the population 
of Bournemouth increased so rapidly within the last 
thirty years while the population of York has remained 
stationary? Take your atlases and compare the Baltic 
with the Mediterranean: write down the points of 
resemblance and of difference, and state any facts vou 
can infer from what the atlas tells vou. Find out from 
your atlas the distance from London to Glasgow. How 
long would it take you to go there by train? What 
would the third-class fare be at a penny a mile? After 
you have written down vour answers consult a railway 
time-table and find the actual time and fare. Explain 
the difference between your estimate and what the 
time-table stated. Questions of this nature should 
constantly accompany the teaching and should figure 
largely in the formal examination. For 
reasoning from statistics the teacher 
Whitaker’s Almanack useful. 

In the field of history opportunity for reasoning is 
more scanty, not because the relation between cause 
and effect is less rigid, but because the conditions are 
so numerous and complex that inference must partake 
more of the nature of guesswork. Still, much may 
be done to foster thought, as distinct from memory. 
Questions upon the causes and effects of the civil war 
in the reign of Charles I. are better than questions on 
the dates and places of the battles. Questions on the 
characters of great historical personages, as revealed 
by their acts, are better than questions upon the dates 
of their birth and death. Questions which ask for an 
explanation of to-day in the light of yesterday are better 
than questions which ask about unrelated events. But 
one of the main advantages of history as a school 
subject is that it affords the older pupils practice in 
the judicious use of books. These pupils should fre- 
quently be set to trace a movement through several 
reigns, to compare the treatment of the same topic or 
the same events by different writers, and to make 
digests which will separate the essential from the un- 
essential. These are difficult things for even bright 
children of thirteen to do; but however imperfectly 
they are done, much that is of value is learnt in the 
mere attempt. 

In physics, and to a lesser extent hygiene, the 
setting of thought-compelling questions should present 
no difficulties; but in Nature-study, where observation 
plays so important a part, the reasoning aspect is 
likely to be overlooked. The alert teacher will, how- 
ever, find innumerable problems arising as he studies 
Nature, directly or indirectly. What proportion of a 
plant’s substance is derived from the air, and what 
proportion from the soil? How can this be ascertained ? 
How can we discover the minimum conditions neces- 
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3 P of a bean? Aristotle re- 
ron Pe a visit one type of flower only 
a “oY om the hive. Find out if this is 
Se A ae we “point out its significance from the 
pe ae re the flower. Just as in history, so in 
‘ a ae a quest is often better than a question. 
ould intelligence be tested in the realm of 
Here it is well to remember that children 
are much more interested in 
ee matter than in the form of what they read. Indeed, 
x is only near the close of their school carcer that they 
can be brought to think at all profitably about the way 
in which a thing is said as distinct from the thing 
said. Hence the questions should be based mainly 
upon the subject-matter. If Shakespeare be studied, 
questions about character should frequently be set; for 
revelation of character is the very essence of the plays. 
Describe the character of Julius Cæsar as depicted by 
Shakespeare. Use the text-book and quote passages 
to support your view. Who is the hero of the play? 
Give vour reasons for thinking so. This is a better 
type than questions on verbal peculiarities or on ob- 
scure passages about the meaning of which commen- 
tators disagree, 

In testing arithmetic it is well that the examiner 
should bear distinctly in mind the three branches of 
the subject—mechanical, practical, and problematic— 
and should either set .hree separate papers or see 
that each branch is duly represented in one paper. 
In the paper on problems and practical arithmetic the 
demand on intelligence is necessarily supreme. 

In framing questions of this kind regard should be 
had for the knowledge the pupils may reasonably be 
expected to have. It would, for instance, be unwise to 
ask children at an examination to explain why a cold 
poker placed over a Bunsen flame immediately gets 
wet, if they had never studied the nature of combus- 
faa. As a casual question in class, however, it might 
form an excellent starting point of a line of inquiry. 

We cannot over-estimate the importance of constantly 
testing back work. When it is found that the svlabus 
for a class has been imperfectly mastered, a series of 
searching tests mav be necessary to discover the root 
of the difficulty. Failure to deal with advanced ex- 
amples in arithmetic mav, for instance, be merely 
due to an imperfect knowledge of the multiplication 
table. When the weakness is disclosed, the remedy 
should be applied at once, and tests applied later to 
make sure that the remedy has really been efficacious. 
If a mid-term test by the class teachers or anybody 
else reveals the fact that the syllabus as drawn up 
cannot successfully be dealt with because the pre- 
liminary work has not been mastered, no hesitation 
should be felt towards immediately modifying the 
svllabus to meet the needs of the pupils—either of 
the whole class or of a section of the class. Such a 
step is essential where a subject is logically pro- 
gressive and has to be mastered step by step. Given 
a few rudimentary notions, we can easily study the 
geography of Asia without having a preliminary 
knowledge of the geography of Europe; but to 
attempt any division of money without having mas- 
tered simple subtraction is obviously to court failure. 
Every head teacher knows that much of the work in 
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the upper part of the school is hampered by the weak- 
ness of the pupils in such fundamental processes as 
mechanical computation, the enunciation and spelling 
of the commonest English words, and the construction 
of all but the simplest sentences. The diagnosis of 
such cases is one of the most important purposes 
served by tests and examinations. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. 


THE committee of the Uplands Association has 
recently been engaged on an inquiry into the mean- 
ing and scope of what is popularly known as 
physical education. The subject was reviewed from 
several points of view by members who attended the 
August meeting at Bangor, and has also been dis- 
cussed in the Uplands Circular, The committee has 
now put its views into final shape and offers them 
for the consideration both of teachers and of adminis- 
trators who are engaged in the study of reconstruc- 
tion. 

I. Tue GENERAL Prixncipre.—During childhood (up 
to thirteen vears of age) the child should manifest 
a purposeful, joyous activity in all his pursuits. His 
physical development is, therefore, just one aspect 
of an activity which absorbs his entire being, body 
and mind in unison. Growth of physical organs is a 
necessary accompaniment of such activity, but the 
healthy child is not specifically interested in this 
growth. Bodily growth demands a very large amount 
of movement, and this should be atforded by the 
variety of practical, aesthetic, and recreative pursuits 
to which his developing human nature responds. 

This is the normal procedure; it implies that there 
should be large opportunities for work and play in 
the open air, and that school pursuits generally should 
involve much more activity than is commonly per- 
mitted at the present day. 

Under subnormal conditions, such as, e.g., prevail 
in the congested areas of large cities or are found in 
children suffering from malformation, remedial meas- 
ures mav be approved to supplement (but not to 
replace) the wholesome activities of a rational, healthy 
life. Only under such conditions can the massed 
movement of Swedish or other systems be counten- 
anced. The principle applies in the same way to 
breathing exercises. This device imposed for a few 
minutes at stated intervals day by day may serve as 
a partial remedy against stunted development, when 
children are too much confined and thus are prevented 
from inhaling fresh air with spontaneous vigour for 
an adequate time. 

II. THe Funcrion or Dritit.—. All collective or mass 
instruction can be called “drill” if the instructor aims 
to practise his class in some specific exercise. All 
such massed movements, as in rifle and bayonet drill 
in the Army, swiuming or cricket drill in schools, 
are only serviceable as preliminary to real activities 
in which each performer must act for himself. In a 
similar wav soldiers and sailors, like other adults, can 
appreciate the benefit of gymnastic drill, which among 
children is only accepted as a physical relief from 
sitting at desks. Apart from such realised motives, 
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psychological nor moral value; parades and marches 
imposed in the belief that drill in itself is educative 
have the contrary effect, and induce stupidity both in 
the teacher and the taught. The assumption that a 
general power of mental alertness is trained by in- 
ducing smart responses to specific commands is base- 
less. Drill, therefore, can only function as a par- 
ticular type of class-teaching, and it can only be 
sanctioned when a specific exercise is profitably 
learnt through precise directions which the whole of 
a class can follow at once. 

ILI. DEVELOPpMENT.—If development follows its nor- 
mal course the instinctive desire for incessant move- 
ment during infancy is reinforced by habits which 
will lead the bov and girl, first, to cultivate active 
pursuits out of doors; secondly, to accept the more 
controlled movements which are provided, on one 
hand by ordered recreation in games, and on the 
other by industrial pursuits in workshop, garden, or 
house, 

After fourteen vears of age, and more frequently 
after eighteen vears of age, many voung people 
acquire a self-regarding inierest in some form of 
physical development- e.g. in swimming, running, 
gymnastics; these, as well competitive games, 
should be allowed their fair share of public support, 
in school as in parks and open spaces. At this period 
of life, however, each person can claim an increasing 
freedom of choice as between differing modes of exer- 
cise. The current practice of many secondary schools 
is to be deprecated, where interest is contined to a 
few conventional games and sports, especially when 
the desire to secure good “results” restricts partici- 
pation to the more proficient. 

Under normal conditions the habits formed in 
healthy childhood will lead the ddolescent to keep 
himself physically fit, and therefore to take an appro- 
priate part in games or the like; whatever control is 
exercised over youth of both sexes, whether in schools, 
workshop, or offices, this control should not debar 
them from opportunity to attain normal physical 
development at maturity. 

Further investigation is needed in detailed scientific 
examination at each of these stages of development 
to determine the type of gymnastics or games con- 
genial to the powers and tastes of those upon whom 
they are imposed. 

IV. Music in ReELarion Tto Bopity EXercisrt.—- 
(a) Where large numbers of children move quickly 
from place to place they will find pleasure (as do 
adults also) in keeping step with the accent of song 
or musical instrument. Any other form of musical 
drill (see II. above) has no meaning, and therefore no 
educational value, 

(b) Every normal child is stimulated to make spon- 
taneous rhythmical movements of the limbs in corre- 
spondence with the rhythm of music. The teacher 
of music can therefore help the child to a conscious 
appreciation of rhythm, identifying the rhythms of 
music with the rhythms of movement, and can there- 
upon offer him a technique, such as that invented by 
Dalcroze. Such an enlargement of musical experience 
promotes also the grace and vigour of the body; along 
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drill is boredom to an intelligent mind, and has neither 
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with singing games and folk dancing it should hold 
a prominent place in the activities of childhood. 

Conventional dancing can only be sanctioned at a 
later period, when voung people are sufficiently de- 
veloped to share the new social interests of sex to 
which dancing responds. 

At every stage the value of such pursuits in respect 
of physical education should be recognised, especially 
if attention is paid to fresh air and hvyienic dress; 
but the asthetic and the moral value of “ good ” music 
and of “good” dancing are even more important, 
since the influence of bad art is disastrous. 

Since music has a social purpose, all these forms 
of expressing rhythm should be associated with 
festival, drama, and other social functions (supplying 
to the school community and its circle a congenial 
field for the expression of delight in every form of 
fine art). 

V. PiysicaL TRAINING asb PrysioLoGy.— Little 
importance can be attached during childhood to the 
acquiring of information about the functions of bodily 
organs, since normal human beings form right habits 
at an early age, induced by authority and by sugges- 
tion rather than by research or reason. In later adoles- 
cence physiology, as a branch of biology, affords 
explanations for which minds, informed by full con- 
tact with the natural world at earlier stages, are quite 
ready; but at this period also all that is required for 
normal development can be conveyed by brief empirical 
information. The will is not strengthened by focus- 
sing the attention on scientific aspects either of diges- 
tion, of circulation, of nerve and brain processes, or 
of sex. 


SURSUM CORDA. 

To My Ferrow-Tracnr&rs,—We are now in the 
third year of a war unprecedented in its demands upon 
the endurance, the courage, and the devotion of our 
people. But our end is not vet accomplished, and the 
great cause which inspires the national effort is about 
to make still further demands upon us. We believe 
that we are now approaching the decisive hour of the 
war, and though this means more sacrifice it means 
also sacrifice tempered by confidence and vision of an 
end which is not remote. 

Under arrangements made between the Army Coun- 
cil and the Board of Education it has hitherto been 
possible to reserve for the service of the schools a 
certain number of men teachers of military age. The 
enemy has now brought the whole population of the 
German Empire under a scheme of National Service 
and has impressed the inhabitants of occupied terri- 
tory for forced labour. In order to do our part in 
countering his efforts and to secure at once the fullest 
measure of man power which, in expert opinion, is 
required to bring the war to a successful conclusion, 
we now have to give up more of the men remaining in 
our educational reserve. I am fully alive to the effect 
of this withdrawal on educational organisation, and 
I do not blind myself to the fact that, for the time 
being, the school life of the country will suffer; but the 
call of the nation at this critical moment of its history 
cannot be denied, and I know that the teaching pro- 
fession will meet this call in the spirit in which it nas 
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responded to every other call of duty since the be- 
ginning of the war. 
In no age of our history has the character of the 
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the great work of education with their comrades who 


return from the ficld, having learnt once more the 


British people displayed itsclf to such advantage as . 


in the present struggle. The Napoleonic Wars gave 
evidence of the tenacity and courage of our aristocracy 
and of that comparatively small proportion of the 
population which was then dedicated to the service of 
arms; but the land was full of division, of bitterness, 
and of misery, the voice of party spirit was never 
silent, so that the impartial student, comparing the 
annals of those times with the story of our country 
during the present war, must feel how great has been 
the improvement in public magnanimity, in civic Co- 
hesion, and in that living and educated sense of 
ethical issues which is the governing condition of 
human progress. 


lesson that no experience in life is alien to him who 
aspires to teach. 

The war has confirmed the conviction that the moral 
and material strength of the realm is founded upon 
qualities of character and intelligence which education 
forms and cultivates. The national system of educa- 


_ tion has indeed proved its worth in the war, but the 


In this war, which in a degree far higher than any | 


war known to history has enlisted the total energy of 
the nation, the teaching profession has borne an 
honourable part. When war broke out the teachers 
did not hesitate to volunteer. Our returns last October 
showed that some 19,000 teachers from State-aided 
elementary and = secondary schools had joined the 
colours, and of these many had laid down their lives 
or had been so gravely incapacitated by wounds or 
disease as to be unable to resume their former occupa- 
tion. Those who remained behind have cheerfully 
grappled with the problems caused by depleted school 
staffs and the occupation of school buildings for 
military purposes, and wherever any form of suitable 
civic service has offered itself they have stepped for- 
ward to undertake it. In the schools themselves they 
have been active in spreading abroad among the young 
those elementary notions of simple duty and self- 
sacrifice the better appreciation of which often grows 
out of great public calamities. 

But every sound system of education assumes as 
its fundamental principle that society is organised for 
peace, and that in the cultivation of the arts of peace 
man obtains his highest development. It is not 
premature that we teachers should fix our eyes mainly 
on the greater future which lies beyond the end of the 
war. The proclamation of peace and victory in the 
field will summon us, not to complacent repose, but 
to greater efforts for a more enduring victory. 
future welfare of the nation depends upon its schools. 
This is a truism, but it is a truism upon which it is 
wise to insist. Schools depend on teachers, and this 
means two things. First of all we must secure the 
teachers, and in this connection we cannot disregard 
the many new forms of attractive activity which 
modern life is unfolding on every side. I regard the 
establishment on a sound basis of an efficient and 
devoted corps of teachers as a publre necessity, less 
obvious perhaps, but no less imperious, than the main- 
tenance of the fighting forces of the Crown. Secondly, 
the teachers must give of their best. Never will the 
effort of teachers be more needed than in the period 
of reconstruction which will ensue upon this war. I 
do not doubt that you will meet this need in a spirit 
which leaves no room for the perfunctory or niggardly 
performance of duty. Those who have borne the 
burden of these troublous times at home will join in 


future welfare and security of the Empire require that 
its influence should be deepened and widened. 

I know that for this task the united efforts of many 
men and women, and of many agencies, both official 
and voluntary, are needed. The Board of Education, 
the local education authorities and their officers, the 
universities, the governors and managers of schools, 
must all do their part, endeavouring to enlist the 
sympathy and support of the parents and the active 
interest of industry and commerce. But I speak now 
as a teacher to teachers. The career of a teacher is 
an honourable and liberal profession; at its highest 
it is a vocation—a vocation which in every age has 
claimed the cheerful dedication of many noble lives. 
Let us rise to the height of our calling. Sursum 
corda. H. A. L. FISHER. 

Board of Education, February roth. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS 
IN AMERICA. 

THe United States General Education Board an- 
nounces that it will provide Teachers College of 
Columbia University with the funds necessary to 
establish and conduct a school for the purpose of con- 
structive work in the reorganisation of elementary 
and secondary education. The Board has been con- 
vinced by President Eliot and others of the importance 
of supporting a school conducted in co-operation with 
Teachers College for the purpose of working out by 


_ cautious experiments suggested improvements in the 
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curriculum, so that it may be better adapted to the 
needs of modern life than is the ‘curriculum now in 
common use. The organisation of the school under 
the auspices of Teachers College ensures the careful 
study of every experiment by the faculty of Teachers 
College, many of whom are among the ablest critics 
of educational procedure in the world. Experiments 
are to be made with a view to determine what methods 
of teaching English, French, and German give the 
most substantial practical results. New methods of 
teaching literature, history, and civics will be tried, 
and in this connection efforts will be made to ascer- 
tain whether the important ancient classics cannot be 
effectively used in translations. Latin and Greek as 
languages will not be taught in the school. Science, 
industry, and the domestic arts will be prominent 
throughout the school, and increased attention will be 
given to music, drawing, and art. The subject of 
mathematics will receive special consideration in the 
hope of working out a rational course of study which 
connects the study of mathematics with its use. 
Organised recreation, play, and games will be pro- 
vided for. The school will frankly discard that theory 
of education known as “formal discipline ’’ and will 
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undertake to secure training through the careful and 
thorough study of subjects which are in themselves 
valuable. It is believed that a much more elfective 
discipline can be thus secured. The director of the 
school will be Prof. Otis W. Caldwell, now head of 
the Department of Natural Sciences in the School of 
Education of the University of Chicago. Ít is ex- 
pected that the school will open with part of its classes 
in the autumn of 1917. Both boys and girls from six 
years of age up will be admitted, though they will 
not necessarily be inthe same classes in all subjects. 
It is expected that the tuition fees will be moderate, 
and that there will be a number of free and partial 
scholarships. - 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


Turk Board of Education has sanctioned the conduct- 
ing of experiments with simplified spelling in several 
elementary schools in England. 


AT a representative conference of examining bodies 
in Great Britain held on March 15th at the Board of 
Education under the presidency of Mr. A. T. 
Davies, C.B., chairman of the British Prisoners of 
War Book Scheme (Educational), it was decided to 
approve certain proposals for the encouragement and 
recognition of the studies pursued by prisoners during 
their internment. Steps are being taken to give effect 
to these proposals, and various examining bodies 
(including most of the universities) have already in- 
timated their willingness to recognise work done and 
examinations passed in the camps, and to extend to 
the men on their return facilities for sitting for exam- 
inations under couditions which will take acccunt both 
of their special circumstances and their needs. A 
message was read from the President of the Board 
of Education in which Mr. Fisher expressed sympathy 
with the objects of the conference. It is intended 
that the decision arrived at shall be communicated, as 
soon as possible, as ‘‘a message of encouragement and 
hope *’ to the various internment camps in enemy and 
neutral countries. Meanwhile, it was suggested that 
friends and relatives of student prisoners might do 
them a service if, when writing to them, they would 
direct their attention to the steps in this connection 
which are being taken on their behalf. 


THE outstanding periods of our educational history 
(such as 1833, 1846, 1870, and 1902) have in each 
case been marked by a great output of more or less 
controversial pamphlets and addresses. Judged from 
this point of view alone, the present seems likely to 
take rank as one of these periods. Among the 
pamphlets to which the future historian of English 
education may turn with interest are Sir Samuel Dill’s 
on “Secondary Education after the War,” and Sir 
Clifford Allbutt’s on ‘‘Science in the School "’—each 
of them a notable example, one from a man of letters 
and the other from a man of science, of temperate and 
cogent argument. The Poet Laureate’s eloquent 
address to the Swindon branch of the W.E.A., now 
issued in pamphlet form, is 2 warning against falling 
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into the snare of over-intellectualising our education, 
by way of reaction against the opposite error which 
has hitherto characterised us. The report of the Con- 
ference on New Ideals in Education, held at Oxford 
last summer, is again in effect a set of pamphlets 
on various aspects of the educational crisis. Other 
noteworthy examples are Mr. C. Leeson’s on *‘ The 
Child and the War”; and the Barnett House papers, 
of which the first number is Mr. C. E. B. Russell's 
pamphlet on * The Problem of Juvenile Crime,” and 
the second, Mr. Spurley Hey’s on ‘‘ The Development 
of the Education of Wage-earners, with special re- 
ference to the Education of Older Boys and Girls.” 


Ix the above connection, we may direct special 
attention to the iectures on social reconstruction after 
the war delivered at the interdenominational summer 
school held at Swanwick last June and July, and nuw 
published by Messrs. Bell under the title “The Hope 
for Society.” An introductory lecture by the Bishop 
of Oxford is followed by eleven others, in which 
Various aspects of reconstruction are dealt with by 
such well-known persons as Mr. J. A. Hobson, Mr. 
Clutton Brock, Dr. A. J. Carlyle, Miss M. Bondtield, 
Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, and Mr. Ernest Barker. It 
was well worth while placing these utterances within 
reach of a larger public than the original audiences. 
Mr. Clutton Broeck’s address, in which he pleads for 
an austerity which is quite consistent with increased 
happiness, is, we think, by itself worth the three 
shillings which the book costs, though some of the 
other lectures are equally good of their kind. If Mr. 
Clutton Brock’s appeal could sink into the nation's 
mind and heart, we should hear less of there being 
no money for better education. We note that this 
summer school will again be held at Swanwick this 
year. 


Tne Board of Education’s Syltabus of Physical 
Exercises, a revised edition of which was published 
in Igog, is now in general use in elementary schools 
throughout the country. Though the presumption is 
always against a fixed syllabus prescribed by authority, 
there can be little doubt that the issue of this par- 
ticular syllabus has been amply justified, for orderly 
method and clear aim have by its means taken the 
place of chaos. This is true not only of the ele- 
mentary schools, but also of the training colleges. 
In the colleges, as well as in the numerous classes 
for teachers set up by the local authorities, the Board’s 
syllabus has formed the basis of instruction in physical 
exercises. The importance of this arrangement is 
obvious when one remembers that physical instruction 
in elementary schools must necessarily be undertaken 
chiefly by the ordinary teachers. Some of the local 
authorities have, however, appointed expert instructors 
as organisers and supervisors of physical training, with 
such good results that the Board of Education, in the . 
recently issued Circular 976, and in the Medical Grant 
Regulations (Cd. 8473), has announced its intention 
of paying grants in aid of the salaries of organisers. 
The grant may be to the extent of one-half of the 
payments made. The duties and qualifications of 
organisers are set forth in the circular. 
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Tne Board of Education Circular, No. 987, on “The 
Teaching of Building in Evening Technical Schools,” 
embraces too wide a field for us to deal with it in 
detail. Generally, it outlines systematic courses of 
instruction in building subjects, commencing in junior 
technical schools and terminating in senior technical 
institutes. It will be appreciated by that section of 
the teaching profession concerned, in that it gives 
a definite and long-felt lead. For vears past it has 
been recognised that mathematics, geometry, and 
building science form an essential part in the training 
of all those concerned with building, but hitherto these 
subjects have réceived but scant attention, and the 
institutes and schools that have included them in their 
curricula have not always realised the essential con- 
dition of success, viz. the need of definite correlation. 
This feature the Board emphasises in its memoran- 
dum. Attempts have been made in various institutes 
to provide training in mathematics and science for 
building students by admitting them to the courses in 
these subjects which form part of the general scheme of 
the institutes. The memorandum realises the weak- 
ness of this, and points out the necessity of the work 
being under the control of one head of department or 
teacher, who is not only capable of conducting the 
work, but familiar and in sympathy with the class 
of student for whom it is intended. For such a 
scheme to materialise satisfactorily, the future must 
provide training courses for building teachers, which, 
we hope, are not far distant. We note one apparent 
omission, viz. the subject of architecture. This is an 
essential part of building; in fact, architecture is 
building in its broadest sense. Owing to the war, 
evening technical instruction is practically at a stand- 
still, and the memorandum is therefore issued at a 
time when reorganisation is not only possible, but 
probably already under consideration by all education 
authorities. 


THe third conference organised by the Committee 
for the Development of Regional Survey in associa- 


tion with the Civic and Moral Education League 
will be held at Newbury on April zth-r4th, 
and it is hoped that a detailed study will be 


made of this town and region from as many points 
of view as possible. The results of these studies will 
be correlated to supplement a regional survey of the 
Newbury neighbourhood already in process of forma- 
tion by the grammar school. The governors of St. 
Bartholomew’s Grammar School, Newbury, have 
kindly invited the conference to meet in its buildings, 
and teachers, students, and others interested in the 
study of their own locality are invited to attend the 
conference. A small fee of 5s., calculated to cover 
the expenses of organisation, will be charged to each 
member of the conference. Members will be asked 
to find their own accommodation in the town, but a 
list of hotels, lodgings, etc., will be sent to inquirers 
by Miss E. E. Kemp, hon. local secretary, Kings- 
bridge Road, Newbury. 


THe third annual report, 1915-16, of the Committee 
for Geography of the University of Oxford has been 
published. 
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arrange for the satisfactory conduct of the whole 
work of the School of Geography without going be- 
vond the ranks of old students for temporary help. 
The number of students working for the whole or 
great part of their time at geography throughout the 
vear was twenty-three (six men and seventeen women). 
One of these students was preparing for the Civil 
Service examination, fourteen for the diploma, five for 
the certificate, and three were taking special courses. 
The students have prepared for the Roval Geo- 
graphical Society indexes te some of the sheets of the 
new 1: 1,000,000 map of Europe now being compiled 
for the War Office. Arrangements were made to give 
help in the instruction of the Serbian boys now in 
Oxford. The svllabus for the diploma and certificate 
has been revised and the rates of tuition fees for the 
former somewhat increased. The new regulations 
came into force last September. i 


A NEW list, No. 68, published by Messrs. .\. Gallen- 
kamp and Co., Lid., gives an illustrated descriptio: 
of the electric laboratory furnaces this well-known firm 
is able to supply. The list shows a number of modi- 
fications of that to which we directed attention at the 
beginning of last year (vol. xviii, p. 29), and gives 
full particulars of a fresh pattern furnace designed 
to meet existing needs. Science masters would do 
well to obtain a copy of the new list by applying to 
Ig-21 Sun Street, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 


THe Publishers’ Circular for January 6th indi- 
cates that the high-water mark in the publication of 
books occurred in 1913, when more than 12,000 new 
books and new editions were published. In 1916 this 
total had dropped to just above 9.000, the relative 
decrease being greater in the case of new editions. 
In comparison with 1915, the totals for fiction, busi- 
ness, domestic arts, and geography show an increase 
for 1916; in science the output was almost halved. 
In education, i.e. in books dealing solely with educa- 
tional theory and practice, the totals for 1915 and 1916 
were 293 and 211 respectively. 


THe University Correspondent for March states that 
Heidelberg University, and also many schools in Ham- 
burg and other German cities, have been closed. By 
way of contrast it may be noted that Education for 
March 2nd announces that the Nottingham Education 
Committee has decided to reopen its evening schools, 
which had formerly been declared closed for the dura- 
tion of the war. 


THE issue of School and Society for January 13th 
contains the report of an American committee which 
has been investigating the teaching of geometry. Geo- 
metry should, the report states, precede algebra when 
it is used as a concrete basis for the study of all 
other branches of secondary-school mathematics. The 
logical phase of geometry should be a high-school 
study, and should be preceded by a systematic attempt 
to teach the simple concepts of geometry. All geo- 
metric development starts with observation, and along 
with observation the scientific language of geometry 
is to be taught. Drawing should be used to connect 
old and new ideas, and plane and solid geometry 


We note that it has been possible to ! should be closely related. Hence models must be used, 
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and by such means the ideas, but not the definitions, 
of symmetry, congruence, and similarity should be 
made familiar to the pupil. Arithmetic and then alge- 
bra will be increasingly used as the work proceeds, 
and attention will be concentrated upon the concept 
underlying the degree of accuracy to be obtained from 
the computation of measured quantities. Trigono- 
metrical methods should replace geometric methods 
where a real advantage is involved. Such a course 
would extend over two or more years, and would 
commence in the elementary school. 


“WHATEVER else the American schools and colleges 
may just now be doing, they are not insisting upon 
the merest rudiments of a liberal education.” This 
criticism is launched in an editorial note of the Educa- 
tional Review (U.S.A.) for February, which calls for 
a radical attempt to deal with the existing deficiencies 
of higher educational institutions. The editor is 
roused by the publication, by Prof. Franklin H. 
Giddings, of Columbia University, of a leaflet 
addressed to the post-graduate students of American 
colleges. The leaflet contains twenty-five suggestions 
upon the use of English directly provoked by outrages 
committed in doctors’ dissertations in one university 
department in one vear. The last suggestion is, per- 
haps, of greatest interest: ‘‘Don’t believe that ‘ up- 
to-date’ American school teachers, professors, and 
‘ educators,’ with occasional exceptions, know how to 
use the English language. They don’t. If you want 
to learn to write well, ransack garrets and old book- 
shops for grammars and text-books of rhetoric that 
were published before 1875, and study them dili- 
gently.” The leaflet is considered to be emphatic and 
convincing testimony that the bachelor’s degree when 
conferred nowadays by an American college means 
little or nothing. 


THE supplement to the Educational Review (Madras) 
for January contains the text of the presidential 
address to the All-India Mohammedan Educational 
Conference, held at Aligarh in December last. The 
Muslim community constitutes about one-fifth of the 
entire population of India, and Muslim students 
amount to about one-fifth of the school-going portion 
of the population which attends primary and secondary 
schools, but such students only number one-ninth of 
the entire body of students in universities. This 
Muslim backwardness in university education is, in a 
great measure, due to the comparative poverty of the 
Muslim middle classes, who are unable to bear the 
cost of college life on account of their limited means 
and their relatively higher standard of living. 
Scholarships are therefore a prime necessity for 
Muslims, and wealthy Muslims are exhorted to lead 
the way towards the provision of scholarships. On 
the night of Shab-i-brat alone a sum of 5 lakhs of 
rupees is wasted by Indian Mussulmans in fireworks 
every year; an organised effort should be made to 
transfer this money to scholarship funds. There are 
only six uriversities in working order in British India, 
while there are 134 in the United States and eighteen 
in the United Kingdom. India needs many more 
universities. 
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SCOTTISH. 


THE arrangement between the Army Council and 
the Education Department whereby certain teachers 
were starred as indispensable has now come to an 
end, and all teachers in Class A, and those in Class 
Bı who are under the age of thirty-one, will now be 
called up for service. This will place a further heavy 
burden on the already gravely depleted teaching staff, 
but there is no doubt that those remaining will be 
able to “carry on,” though with some lessening of 
efficiency. The contribution of the profession to the 
Army has indeed been notable, both in quantity and 
quality, and it is satisfactory to find the Army Council 
making due acknowledyment thereof. The latest re- 
cruits, it may safely be said, will worthily maintain the 
honour of their profession. 


THE offer of the Church of Scotland to render 
national service in the schools has met with a chill 
reception, both from the general public and the teach- 
ing profession. For this the Church leaders have 
themselves to blame. In the original statement of their 
offer of service it appeared as if eligible teachers were 
to go to the front while eligible ministers were to 
take their places in the schools and draw their salaries. 
Vicarious sacrifice of this kind is common enough, but 
nowhere popular. It reminds one of a story that used 
to be told with great etfect by the late Dr. Norman 
MacLeod against himself. A -neighbouring minister 
received a call from one of the reverend doctor’s 
elders, who begged him to visit a dying man. “But 
would it not be better,” the clergyman said, ‘to send 
for your own minister? I am sure he would gladly 
go." “That he would,” replied the visitor, * but, you 
see, the case is awfully smittle’’ (infectious). The 
elder, while unwilling to risk infection for his own 
beloved pastor, had no such compunctions in regard to 
a stranger. The case here, too, is ‘‘smittle ” enough, 
and contact with it by deputy arouses no thrills. The 
storm of criticism with which the proposal of service 
was received has brought forth the explanation that 
there was no intention of replacing eligible teachers 
by eligible ministers. Only ministers above military 
age, or otherwise ineligible, would enter the schools. 
With such a scheme no objection can be found. Many 
ministers were formerly in the ranks of the teachers, 
and others in Sabbath schools. Both classes have 
gained valuable teaching experience that could be put 
to further use at this time. 


Tne Education Department's promised circular on 
grants in aid of war bonuses has just been issued. Its 
terms have practically all been anticipated by the recent 
statements made in Parliament by the Secretary for 
Scotland. In the case of teachers whose salaries do 
not exceed £110 per annum, the Treasury is prepared 
to pay half the bonus given up to a maximum of £5, 
and for those whose salaries exceed £110, but are 
not more than £160, half the bonus up to a maximum 
of £4 will be paid. The Department unfortunately 
has not been able to give effect to the teachers’ peti- 
tion that Treasury grants of £5 and £4 respectively 
should be paid to all teachers within the salary limits 
stated above who have not received any bonus from 


their board. This concession would have brought in the 
whole body of voluntary teachers, whose managers 
have no funds at their disposal to pay even half the 
usual bonus. It is well known that the Department 
would gladly have given effect to this appeal had not 
legal obstacles intervened. The circular concludes by 
hoping that ‘‘ managers, with the encouragement now 
given to them by the Treasury, will see their way to 
award bonuses such as in their judgment are reason- 
ably adequate to the needs of the case.’’ There is 
apparently no hope of this generous aspiration being 
realised, as even the most progressive boards have 
awarded sums that bv no stretch of language can be 
termed ‘‘reasonably adequate," but the Department 
has it in its power to bring pressure to bear on 
those boards who refuse to award even the smallest 
bonus. 


EDINBURGH teachers are in revolt at the condition 
attached by the School Board to the award of the war 
bonus. The circumstances are very similar to those 
against which London teachers recently protested. 
Teachers wishing the bonus have to make a con- 
fession of poverty. As a result of indignant protests 
this has been modified to requiring applicants to write 
to the convener of the Awards Committee stating the 
grounds on which they based their claim. This con- 
cession has in no way lessened the objections of the 
teachers, and at a crowded meeting it was unanim- 
ously agreed that no teacher should make an applica- 
tion. Pending a meeting of the board, it was 
resolved to delay further action. 


INTIMATION has just been made that the Code of 
Regulations for day schools in Scotland during 1917-18 
shall be the same as for last session, save that the 
reduction in the size of classes which has been post- 
poned from year to year for the past half-dozen years 
is now postponed indefinitely. 


Mr. D. T. Hortmes, M.P., ig the course of an 
address to Glasgow teachers on * Problems of Educa- 
tional Reform,” said that an essential reform was the 
creation of large administrative areas. Only in this 
way could teachers obtain security of tenure, adequate 
salaries, opportunities of promotion, and freedom 
from vexatious criticism. With larger administrative 
areas should be associated the formation of a National 
Advisory Council representative of every branch of 
education from the primary school to the university. 
One problem which could not be shirked was that of 
the voluntary schools. These schools, in equipment, 
staffing, and general conditions, were far behind the 
rate-aided institutions, and must be brought within 
the scope of the national system. He said that Sir 
John Struthers had his Education Bill ready, and the 
whole country would be surprised at the far-reaching 
character of its provisions. 


IRISH. 


THE Intermediate Board has apparently decided, in 
spite of many protests, to continue its new departure 
of a written examination for pass candidates in experi- 
mental science. This decision, involving as it does 
the setting of papers by examiners not in touch with 
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the work done in the school laboratories, is cordially 
approved by some educational authorities, but it is 
on the whole disapproved by a majority of intermediate 
schools and teachers. The grounds of this disapproval 
lie partly in the method of the introduction of the new 
rule, partly in the friction likely to be caused between 
the Intermediate Board, as a purely examining body 
in this subject, and the Department of Technical In- 
struction, which prescribes the course and the method 
of teaching, and supervises the work by regular in- 
spection, and partly in the fact that a written exam- 
ination per se is not an adequate test for experimental 
work. 


Tue Schoolmasters’ Association, at a special meet- 
ing, has recorded its opinion definitely against extend- 
ing the system of external written examinations for 
determining school grants; it points out that the 
extension of inspection in recent years has been accom- 
panied by larger freedom in teaching, followed by good 
results; and it directs attention to the inherent defect 
of written examination by an external authority in 
the subject of experimental science as prescribed by 
the Department. This body has laid down in its 
programme four main objects in teaching it which 
have been accepted by the Intermediate Board, viz. :— 
(1) The education of the power of observation; (2) the 
training of the reasoning powers; (3) the training of 
the executive powers; and (4) the imparting of some 
of the more important of the principles and facts of 
physical science; and the association points out that 
only the fourth of these can be suitably made the 
subject of a written examination. 


Tue association further points out that a better way 
has already been urged upon the Intermediate Board, 
and supports the suggestion that the Department’s 
officials should submit each intermediate candidate to 
a special individual test at an inspection held for that 
purpose towards the end of the school year. This 
suggestion seems worthy of a more careful considera- 
tion than the Intermediate Board has apparently 
given to it. 


Wuite English education is on the point of being 
thoroughly overhauled and reformed by the new 
Minister of Education, Irish education, which needs 
a similar overhauling and reform even more than 
English, does not seem likely to receive any attention. 
Questions in the House of Commons have not elicited 


‘more than sympathetic replies from the Chief Secretary. 


While not denying that changes are necessary in Irish 
education, he maintains that owing to the difference 
between England and Ireland, and the need for com- 
promise on matters of religious differences, it would 
be necessary to make very careful inquiry as a pre- 
liminary to any legislative project. He does not, how- 
ever, even go so far as to suggest that these pre- 
liminary inquiries are being, or ought to be, made at 
present. 


Tue Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction has issued a list with regulations of the 
summer courses of instruction for teachers which it 
proposes to hold this summer. The courses are open 
only to persons above twenty vears of age, and except 
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in certain cases to teachers who are engaged by local 
committees of technical instruction, or in schools re- 
ceiving grants directly from the Department or under 
the provisions of an approved local scheme of technical 
instruction. Teachers regularly attending the courses 
will receive £3 10s, towards maintenance, in addition 
to third-class return railway fare, if living twenty 
miles from the centre of instruction. The courses, 
except in rural science, will begin on July 3rd and end 
on July 27th. That in rural science will begin on 
August 7th and end on Friday, August 31st. 


Tne Department also announces that an art com- 
petition will be held in the Metropolitan School of 
Art, Kildare Street, Dublin, from June 18ih to July 
27th. The competition will be open to registered 
students of schools of art and art classes working in 
connection with the Department, and will be based 
upon the courses in art of the technical school exam- 
inations. There will be twenty subjects, in each of 
which a silver medal, with a prize of 4,2, and a bronze 
medal, with a prize of 4,1, will be awarded. Applica- 
tions should be made to the Department for entry not 
later than May 15th. 

A USEFUL little pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Irish Civil Ser- 
vice and Students’ Year- and Handbook” has been 
issued by the Sackville Press, containing particulars 
of appointments not only in the Civil Service, but also 
in banks, railways, insurance companies, municipal 
departments, etc. An interesting feature is the roll of 
honour, or list of Irish Civil Servants who have joined 
his Majesty's Forces during the war. 


WELSH. 

THERE 1s a strong demand from various quarters— 
including the Welsh County Schools Association— 
for the abolition of Latin as a compulsory subject at 
matriculation. It is claimed that the requirement in- 
volves at least an extra year’s work at school, and 
that, especially in the case of science students, this time 
is wasted, and should in future be devoted to some 
subject more germane to the degree and to the life- 
work of the student. It seems, however, to be for- 
gotten by many people that the student of science, 
however eminent in his own domain, who has no 
knowledge of languages is miserably one-sided and 
half-educated, even as is the arts student who has no 
knowledge of and no sympathy with science. We have 
already too many competent investigators who are 
wretched exponents; and whatever may be the material 
advantages of learning modern languages, including 
Welsh, the fact remains that Latin, with much that it 
inherits from Greek, is at the base of a large part of 
the vocabulary and of the stock of idioms possessed 
by nearly all the languages of Western Europe; it is 
also the most concise and unambiguous form of record- 
ing human thought yet devised. 


A DEMAND which is far more in accordance with the 
true interests of education is one that is made alike 
by the County Schools Association in its resolutions 
sent to the Central Board and by the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant-masters in its evidence 
before the University Commission, namely, that there 
shall be full provision in the secondary schools for 
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work of post-matriculation standard, which shall be 
automatically recognised as exempting from the inter- 
mediate examinations of the University; the work is 
such that it can be better done under Sixth Form than 
under university conditions, and those who can get 
over it in their schooldays might take the degree 
examinations, though not the degree, near the middle 
of their residence, and then have an opportunity of 
doing research or other advanced work without the 
necessity of providing for the expense of an additional 
stay in the University. To this end the recognition 
of post-matriculation school work, when of satisfactory 
standard, would have to be taken out of the hands of 
individual professors. 

THREE years ago someone addicted to the premature 
counting of chickens printed on the labels of the 
C.W.B. Examination books the words * Welsh National 
Council,” and teachers have been looking to see the 
establishment of such a council as the first working 
model of a system of similar bodies, each associated 
with an already existing, or a future, university, and 
governing the affairs of an educational province; un- 
fortunately there are Parliamentary undercurrents that 
threaten to wreck the scheme, unless quarrels and 
personal prejudices can be prevented from overriding 
its manifest advantages. 

SPEAKING at a conference of Welsh societies at 
Tonypandy, Mr. Lewis, of Cymmer, said that as a 
schoolmaster he had great difficulty in teaching Welsh 
in the day schools because of the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of the scholars. Councillor Huw Richards advo- 
cated the appointment of Welsh-speaking teachers only. 
It may be noted here that while many teachers who 
come into Wales from England take the trouble to 
get an acquaintance with, and in some cases a mastery 
of, the language, there are many of Welsh origin, 
whose English pronunciation marks them at once as 
Welsh, who vet consider the requirement that they 
should be able to teach Welsh as a nuisance. And it 
is reported that in an important school for girls all 
the pupils, more than 300 in number, take French, 
fifty-five take German, and eleven take Welsh. 


CARDIFF continues to be an educational storm-centre, 
in spite of the fact that the Education Committee has 
a special sub-committee to deal with teachers’ 
grievances. An elaborate inquiry is being held with 
regard to the conditions at the Boys’ High School, 
where there have been many recent changes on the 
staff; and much annovance has been caused by a 
circular asking teachers, including men of non-military 
age, as well as women, whether they are conscientious 
objectors to military service.. This circular is resented 
as being of an inquisitorial nature, but it was stated 
in committee that there were rumours of teachers 
having inculcated disloval sentiments in their classes. 
Teachers had been requested to volunteer for spare- 
time national service, in spite of the fact that the 
Director of National Service has made it plain that 
he requires no spare-time service, and no service from 
teachers. This intimation has, of course, since been 
withdrawn; since these notes were first drafted, in- 
formation has come to hand that five teachers have 
been requested to resign for refusing to sign a declara- 
tion that they were not objectors to military service. 
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THE GROWTH OF 
SCIENCE. 


Chemical Discovery and Invenlion in the Twentieth 
Century, By Sir Wiliam A. Tilden. xvi+4s7 pp. 
With 11 portraits and 150 illustrations. (Routledge.) 
7s. Od. net. 

ÎN this work on modern chemical discovery and 
invention the author has added a further useful con- 
tribution to the numerous scientific treatises and 
memoirs which have flowed from his experienced pen. 
The task of popularising chemical researches is one 
of great urgency, for it is even now, when the con- 
sciousness of the nation is awakened to the full by 
the emergencies of war, that the chemist must suc- 
ceed, if he ever will, in arousing the British public 
to a recognition of the fundamental importance of 
chemistry as an essential agent in the ordered develop- 
ment of humanity in general and of our Empire in 
particular, 

Jn few countries is the confusion attaching to the 
nature and scope of chemistry greater than in the 
United Kingdom, where the term “chemist” is popu- 
larly associated with another calling, that of pharmacv. 
This indiscrimination has actually been ratified Dv 
Act of Parliament (Pharmacy Act, 1808), which secures 
to members of the pharmaceutical body the exclusive 
right to the title ‘chemist and druggist” or * pharma- 
ceutical chemist.” 

The early workers in chemistry had to be content 

with modest accommodation and’ scanty facilities for 
their researches, but with the rapid development of 
the science the tendency has been for Increasingly 
expensive and complex equipment. A description is 
given of several typical modern laboratories erected 
both in the United Kingdom and in other countries, 
One of the most purposive of these modern laboratories 
is the Government Laboratory in Clement's Inn, and 
details are given of the apparatus emploved therein 
and of the tests and analvtical investigations carried 
out. 
_ The wide range of chemical and physico-chemical 
Inquiry may be gauged by the circumstance that 
modern equipment frequently includes electric fur- 
naces producing temperatures exceeding 3,000° C. and 
refrigerating plants for liquid air which reduce the 
temperature to within 92°C, of absolute zero. Equally 
striking are the great variations required nowadays 
in experimental pressures. Vacuum pumps of the 
Geryk, Toépler, and Gaede types produce increasingly 
high vacua, in which the distillation is facilitated of 
chemical substances decomposed by boiling under 
atmospheric pressure. | p 

In succeeding sect'ons of th> book the author 
develops and demonstrates the thesis that “where 
science has, been respected and scientific Knowledge 
cultivated, there has been industrial success; where it 
has been neglected industrial failure has been the 
consequence.” 

A summary is presented in non-technical language 
of the discoveries which laid the foundations of the 
principles of chemistry. The perennial speculations 
on the ultimate constitution of matter are rendered 
more fascinating, even if not less bewildering, by such 
recent researches as those of Lord Ravleigh and Sir 
William Ramsay on the inert gases of the atmosphere, 
of Sir J. J. Thomson on electric discharges through 
attenuated gases, and of Prof. Strutt on active nitro- 
gen. These researches, carried out in England, syn- 
chronised with other surprising discoveries made in 
France by H. Becquerel and the Curies, which led to 
the identification and isolation of the remarkable 
clement radium and other radioactive materials. 


CHEMICAL 
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The section devoted to the topic of modern applica- 
tions of chemistry includes chapters on the current 
manufacturing methods of isolating and utilising the 
vases—hvdroven, oxygen, and nitroven—and_ the 
metals and their compounds. Among other important 
branches of applied chemistry we find instructive and 
illuminating chapters on petrol, coal-tar, dyes, drugs, 
perfumes, cellulose, and explosives. Special interest 
attaches to the section on rubber, for this material 
was undoubtedly first synthesised by the author in 
1892, although this synthesis was long afterwards un- 
justifiably claimed as a German discovery by Duisberg 
at the New York mecting of the International Con- 
gress of Applied Chemistry in 19r2. 

The excellent portraits of eleven recent distinguished 
investigators lend a personal touch to the volume, and 
the 150 full-page illustrations render each chapter a 
useful object-lesson in some branch of pure or applied 
chemistry. The work should assist students, both 
voung and old, in appreciating the national importance 
of cultivating to the utmost extent every field of 
chemical inquiry. G. T. MORGAN. 


WEATHER LORE: OLD AND NEW. 
The Weather Map: ln Introduction to Modern 
Meteorology, By Sir Napier Shaw. Pp. 94. (The 


Meteorological Office.) qd. 

TEACHERS of geography are indebted to Sir Napier 
Shaw for this little book, which will show them the 
precise position of our knowledge with regard to the 
atmosphere, and will suggest to them some climatic 
hypotheses which they should reject, and others which 
they should modify, in so far as they attempt to ex- 
plain chimatic phenomena to their pupils. A glossary 
of meteorological terms is in preparation, and sutiicient 
indication of its contents has been given to ensure it a 
warm welcome from the busy teacher. 

The book itself is obviously a product of the war, 
since climatic summaries occupy twenty-five pages in 
order to present the main climatic facts with regard to 
the areas in which our Armv is fighting; these sum- 
maries refer to conditions at Kew, Paris, Philippopoli 
(in the Balkan Peninsula), Babvlon, Flelwan (Egypt), 
and Dar-es-Salaam (East Africa). In this connection 
the author remarks that “in military operations, when 
itisoften a question of now or never, or, indeed, when- 
ever it is a matter of competition, rivalry, or antagon- 
ism, the influence of favourable or unfavourable 
weather is far too great to be disregarded. An expedi- 
tion that is just within the airman’s powers with a 
favourable wind is outside the range if the wind and 
its changes turn out to be adverse.” 

The weather wisdom of earlier days was largely 
empirical and individualistic-—the sailor or the * Shep- 
herd of Banbury ”? read the signs of the sky or marked 
the behaviour of the animals and birds, and drew his 
conclusions; the modern meteorologist interprets maps 
which are the result of organised effort by many indi- 
viduals. The Daily Weather Reports of the Meteoro- 
logical Office contain maps prepared to show the 
weather for four epochs in each twenty-four hours, and, 
in consequence, there are more than 50,000 weather 
maps of the British Isles available for study. No two 
of these maps are the same, and it is not expected that 
any map will ever be repeated; vet the maps range 
themselves more or less definitely under certain types, 
of which the most easilv recognised are those arrange- 
ments of the isobars which indicate cyclones and anti- 
cvclones, 

The weather expert of some vears ago was 
condemned to an empirical investigation of the facts 
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suggested by the various types of daily weather maps 
in order to discover some sequence of events or some 
frequency of recurrent types which would enable him 
to forecast the weather with a measure of success. 
The most important of these discoveries are given in 
this book. The fundamental law of modern meteoro- 
logv is Buys Ballot’s law : in the northern hemisphere, 
if vou stand with vour back to the wind, the pressure 
is lower on vour left hand than on your right. In 
the southern hemisphere the lower pressure is on the 
right instead of the left, but within the tropics the 
law does not hold satisfactorily, and at the equator 
it does not hold at all. In applying this law the fore- 
caster pays main attention to what is called barometric 
tendency, for it is observed that the travel of pressure 
changes is apparently more regular than the travel of 
pressure values. The sequences of change of wind 
direction, which are termed backing or veering, are 
extremely useful; for example, ‘evclonic depressions 
may follow one 
another in suc- 
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An interesting diagram indicates the following facts : 
Above 10 kilometres (6} miles) there are no clouds; 
the average temperature in January is lower than 
—72° F. (215° .\.), the lowest temperature recorded on 
the earth's surface, and, finally, temperature then 
ceases to fall; cirrus-clouds are at that height. At a 
height of two kilometres temperature is, on the 
average, below 32° F., and nimbus- and stratus-clouds 
(ie. rain-bearing clouds) fy below this altitude. 

The atmosphere is still recognisable at a height of 
from 80 to 100 miles; from about 30 miles upwards 
It is supposed to consist mainly of hydrogen. Only 
the lowest laver up to 33,000 ft. (to kilometres) is the 
region of the mixture, mainly of oxvgen and nitrogen, 
in Which the process of condensation and evaporation 
occurs, for above this height the presence of water- 
vapour in the air ceases to be appreciable, 

The contents of this book have, perhaps, been sut- 
ciently illustrated to send the reader to the book itself 
to discover its 
other treasures, 
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of the people what the meeting was about and what 
effect the speakers were having on the people. Sir 
Napier Shaw summarises the present state of our 
knowledge of the upper atmosphere, and points out 
that a knowledge of cyclonic sequences does not carry 
us very far, since the phenomena which are recorded 
upon weather maps are, most probably, “controlled 
hy the distribution of pressure at a height of about 
33 miles,” and that the wind eddies which we call 
evclones are the mere fringe phenomena of larger air 
movements at that altitude, fringe phenomena which 
mav be affected by friction against the irregularities 
of the earth's surface. 


4° F. by 2 p.m.) The temperatures are given in Abso- 
lute degrees, on a scale at which 273° A. =0° C.=32° F., 
and 373° A.=100° C.=212° F. Climatie diagram No. 11 
shows the isopleths for seasonal and diurnal rainfall 
at Kew, from which it is obvious that the heaviest 
rains are likely to occur at Kew during the month of 
July between noon and 4 p.m.3 at Valencia (diagram 
No. 10) the heaviest rains are probable either in August 
about 5 a.m., or in December either between 3 and 8 
in the morning, or between 6 and 11 in the evening. 
The official title of this publication is M.O. 225, 1., and 
it may be obtained from the Meteorological Office, Ex- 
hibition Road, I ondon, S.W.7. 
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THE TEACHERS’ REGISTER. 


Official List of Registered Teachers, 1917. Pub- 
lished under the authority of the Teachers’ Registra- 
tion Council by the Year-Book Press. 3835 pp. 
Ios. 6d, net. 

THREE years ago last January we published, 
under the above heading, an article intended partly 
to trace the course of events which had ultimately 
led to the establishment of the Teachers’ Regis- 
tration Council, but chiefly to celebrate the publica- 
tion, which had just taken place amid a chorus of 
general approval, of the conditions of registration— 
the condensed results of many months of labour on 
the part of the council. During the interval which 
has elapsed since then, the council and its officers 
have been occupied in applying these conditions to 
individual cases, most of them, we should suppose, 
quite straightforward, but some of them requiring the 
exercise of a careful discretion. As a result, we are 
now able to celebrate—and we do so with the utmost 
satisfaction—the issue of the first Official List of 
Registered Teachers. To quote from the title-page, 
the list contains “the names and addresses of teachers 
who have fulfilled the conditions of registration pre- 
scribed by the council, together with the registration 
number and date of registration in each case. These 
particulars form part of the record contained in the 
official register of teachers maintained by the council 
under the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act 
of 1907 and the Registration Council Order in Council 
of February 29th, 1912." The published list contains 
no record of attainments, training in teaching, or 
experience. Such particulars are recorded on every 
registered teacher’s certificate of registration, and can 
be ascertained therefrom, ‘or, by a responsible person, 
from the secretary to the council. The scantiness of 
the information afforded by the published list was, 
we suppose, inevitable, but is unfortunate. 

Besides the list of registered teachers, the volume 
contains a good deal of useful matter, including in- 
formation as to the origin and constitution of the 
council, its officers and committees, the conditions of 
registration, and so on. We may add that the print- 
ing and binding reflect credit on the Year-Book Press, 
and are such as to make handling and consulting 
the book a pleasure. 

The total number of teachers here registered is 
17,628. Of these, about 1-3 per cent. are university 
teachers, 32-7 per cent. secondary-school teachers, 53:8 
per cent. elementary-school teachers, and 12-2 per cent. 
specialist teachers. The percentage of registered 
private-school teachers is insignificant—a fact which 
by itself is enough to show that, eminently satisfactory 
as this list is. regarded as a beginning, it is only a 
beginning. The teachers who might have been pre- 
sumed efficient have come forward in their thousands. 
The teachers concerning whom no guarantee exists 
have not come forward even in their tens. The publi- 
cation of this list must therefore be regarded as a 
most necessarv and important clearing of the ground 
for further action on the part of the State. Mean- 
while, we hope that teachers will continue loyally to 
support the council in its effort towards creating a 
real teaching profession. 


Strategical War Map 
Minor. Forty miles to an inch. (Philip.) 2s. 6d. net. 
—This sheet, 36 in. by 27 in., covers the area between 
the points Constantinople, Baku, Basrah. and Cairo. 
The map is coloured to show political divisions, and 
indicates fortresses, railways, and roads. It should 
prove useful. 
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RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS 


Modern een 


Quatre Comédies. Par Alfred de 
by Raymond Weeks. xii+301 pp. (Oxford University 
Press, American Branch.) 3s. 6d. net.—The four 
comedies selected are: ‘Les Caprices de Marianne, 
“ Barberine,” “On ne saurait penser à tout,” ~ Bet- 
tine,” all of them delightful. The editor has supplied 
a short introduction, which is undistinguished in 
style and not very illuminating for the student. — It 
would have been better if less pains had been taken 
to quote the opinions of other writers on Musset. 
A very brief note is prefixed to each play, and there 
are four pages of notes to nearly 300 of text. This 
is not a very liberal allowance, nor are the notes 
Written on anv easily recognisable principle. It is 
thought necessary to give the translation of ‘* occa- 
sion," “tant s'en faut,’ “prendre la mouche,” but 
there is no note on, e.g., “ Claudio est fait exprès "’ 
(p. 11), “flacon syracusain™ (p. 13), “Sigisbé ou 
Patito ' (p. 52). “ Podestat ” on p. 31 receives a note, 
but the word had occurred on p. It cannot be 
said that this book enhances Dr. Weeks’s reputation. 


A Practical Introduction to French. By L. H. Alex- 
ander. xxi+355 pp. (Oxford University Press, 
American Branch.) 5s. net.—This is a very well 
printed book ; the type is really excellent, and the proofs 
have been most carefully read. We may also say in 
its praise that grammar rules are well expressed, with 
the latest nomenclature approved in America. As 
regards method, the book is hopelessly antiquated. 
With scarcely any exceptions, the exercises consist of 
the translation of English sentences into French. There 
is no continuous French text in the whole of part 1. 
(150 pages). The treatment of the pronunciation is 
altogether inadequate. There appear to be no system- 
atic selection and repetition of the vocabulary. If one 
were to judge from this book only, one might well 
ask: Has the reform method not yet reached the 
United States? 


A First French Prose Composition. By F. W. 
Wilson and C. A. Jaccard. viii+ıī121 pp. (Bell.) 
1s. 6d. net.—To those who, from conviction or to 
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meet examination requirements, teach translation into 


French at a fairly early stage, this little book should 
prove interesting. It has ‘been written on a rather 
novel plan. There are two parts: one containing 
English passages, the other containing French ques- 
tions based on these, with a supply of words that may 
be utilised for answering them. The pupil reads 
through one of the English passages until he is familiar 
with it; then the subject-matter is handled in French 
by question and answer with the help of the materials 
in the corresponding section of part ii., and then he 
translates the English text, where further help is 
supplied (e.g. as to the order of words, the tense, 
etc.). The direct-method teacher will, perhaps, remark 
that this means a great deal of preparation for a 
rather small amount of translation achieved, and that 
he prefers to delay translation until his pupils have 
acquired a more extensive French vocabulary. How- 
ever that may be, the little book is a careful piece of 
work, and one is grateful for anything that shows a 
fresh treatment of the teaching of composition. 


Classics. 


Ancient Times: A History of the Early World. By 
J. H. Breasted. xx+742 pp. (Ginn.) 6s. 6d. net.— 
Onlv last vear we welcomed Mr. Breasted’s ‘‘ Short 
Ancient History” as a volume likely, both by its 
method of presentation and by its wealth of illustra- 
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uions, to capture the heart of any Sixth Form schoolboy. 
The present volume is in every way much fuller; not 
only is the narrative given with greater detail, but 
even greater use than before has been made of the 
appeal to the eye. There are eight beautiful coloured 
plates and innumerable other illustrations and maps— 
in fact, full advantage has been taken of the aid 
which archeology gives to the teacher of history. 
The voung student who possesses this book will learn 
much of the art and general life of the ancients by 
merely turning over the pages; and there is everything 
in the book to encourage him to make a serious study 
of ancient history. For such a study he will find Mr. 
Breasted an excellent guide. We must congratulate 
the publishers upon having spared neither pains nor 
expense in producing such a *“‘delenimentum" for the 
study of ancient history. 


Teaching High-School Latin. By J. B. Game. 
vii- 123 pp. (Cambridge University Press, for the 
University of Chicago Press.) 4s. net.—A disappoint- 
ing book: much space is taken up with detailing the 
opinions of prominent American citizens upon the ideals 
and purposes “ back of Latin teaching "’; there are tables 
to show the number of pupils in America who learn 
Latin, and the number of Latin words in the English 
language, etc. There is one good thing in the book, 
viz. the recommendation to use simple Latin hymns 
and songs. On p. 71 we are told that ‘pupils do 
not need a knowledge of quantities until they reach 
Vergil”! They reach him on p. 92, and then need 
all their knowledge of quantities; first the teacher 
scans the lines, but soon the class can ‘‘ repeat the 
scansion of a few lines” and even “scan the day’s 
lesson in concert.” We can hear them doing it! 
There are ten lines on the direct method in the last 
chapter. Need we say more? 


Corinthians I., the First Epistle of Paul the Apostle 
to the Corinthians. Edited by R. St. John Parry. 
Ixxvii + 284 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 
4s. 6d. net.—The First Epistle to the Corinthians is so 
important that it is only right that this latest addition 
to the well-known ‘Cambridge Greek Testaments” 
should have been done by the general editor of the 
series. It must be a pleasure to all theological students 
that they now have an edition by an English scholar 
not unworthy of the editions by German commentators 
which previously held the field. The peculiar nature 
of the epistle has led Dr. Parry to write very lengthy 
notes and excursuses upon various difficulties, but the 
relegation of much special matter to the appendix has 
rendered the commentary as a whole more evrúvorros, 
and therefore more convenient to use, than is often 
the case with such works. 


English. 


An English Pronouncing Dictionary, on Strictly 
Phonetic Principles, By Daniel Jones. xxviii+ 419 pp. 
(Dent.) 6s, net.—This is by no means the first pro- 
nouncing dictionary in the English language; ever 
since the spelling altogether ceased to be a guide to 
the pronunciation, the need of such books has been 
felt. This dictionary may, however, well claim a 
unique position, as it makes it possible to find what 
is the current pronunciation of all important English 
words (including proper names) as ascertained ‘on 
strictly phonetic principles.” The form of English 
chosen is one common among educated speakers in 
England, and more particularly Southern England; 
itis the form of English usually taught to foreigners, 
and those who speak a dialectal variety of English and 
wish to modify it for the purpose of intercourse with 
those who do not share their dialect, consciously or 
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unconsciously adopt modifications which bring their 
Speech into closer agreement with the form of English 
here represented. Mr. Jones is careful to avoid apply- 
ing to it the expression ‘standard English,”’ a wise 
precaution; he is primarily concerned with recording 
facts, and as he has done his work with all the care 
of a highly skilled phonetician, the scientific value of 
this dictionary is great and lasting. It may also serve 
as a basis for determining “standard speech,” which 
is (in the opinion of many) a matter of some urgency. 
A study of the dictionary shows how much quite mean- 
ingless variety there is in the pronunciation of educated 
speakers; less, indeed, than there was one hundred 
years ago, but still far too much. It is no gain to a 
language to have two ways of pronouncing “either " 
or twenty ways of pronouncing ** Rhodesia.” Every 
phonetician will welcome the appearance of this great 
storehouse of facts; and its practical usefulness is such 
that it should find a place in every school library. 


The Bible in Spain. By George Borrow. 600 pp. (Ox- 
ford University Press.) 1s. 6d.—The ** Cambridge His- 
tory’ rightly tells us that only three of Borrow’s books 
count, and “The Bible in Spain" is one of them. It 
is quite as alive as "“ Lavengro,” and it lives all through. 
Real books are not so common as people think, and 
Borrow stands with Kinglake and Tolstoi in his power 
of writing them. Perhaps it would be possible to 
obtain from a definitely marked group of schools in 
which a good deal of reading is done some opinions 
on the realitv of the works read according to the views 
of our younger critics. Probably Borrow would stand 


high. 
History. 


A Political and Social History of Modern Europe. 
Bv Prof. C. J. H. Hayes. Vol. is AD. 1500-1815. 
Xxvi+597 pp. 8s. 6d. net. Vol. ii., A.D. 1815-1915. X+ 
=67 pp. 10s. net. (New York : The Macmillan Co.)—This 
large and important work deserves careful attention 
from English students of modern European history. 
It is written by an American scholar and teacher of 
repute, the associate professor of history in Columbia 
University. It is based on a wide reading of recent 
historical literature, and in some important sections 
upon a study of original sources. Its general plan is 
sound. The living present is regarded as the cul- 
minating point of interest. Hence the narrative, at 
first a mere ketch, increases in fullness and detail as 
it progresses, until for the nineteenth century it is 
exceptionally encyclopedic. Another important and 
valuable feature is that throughout the whole work the 
two sides of history, viz. the political and the social, 
are closely co-ordinated. Special emphasis, indeed, is 
laid on the social side, for Prof. Haves maintains the 
thesis that “the rise of the bourgeoisie is the great 
central theme of modern history,” and accordingly he 
makes it “the great central theme of his book.” He 
avoids that easily besetting sin of the ordinary economic 
historian, looseness of structure with inconsequence of 
narrative, by concentrating attention upon the political 
effects of social causes. Hig history is thus the record 
of the wav in which the middle class secured political 
power, and the wav in which thev are losing it. It 
is highly instructive and useful to have this cultivated 
American survev of the evolution and evolutionary 
tendencies of the Old World. 


By Archibald Hurd. 94 pp. (Con- 
stable.) 3s. net.—This is an interesting and well- 
written summary of British naval history. Its author, 
however, is an extreme representative of the blue- 
water school, and his judgments have to be accepted 
with caution. He is so ardent a disciple of Admiral 
Mahan that his sketch conveys the impression not only 


Sea Power. 


that sea-power is important in history, but that nothing 
else is important. To say, for example, that “the 
power of the Norman kings rested in the main on 
their sea-power ” is to lay prime stress on what was 
really a wholly minor factor in their greatness. Simi- 
larly, in respect of the present war, to say that it has 
revealed “the dominating influence which fleets exert 
over armies”? is an exaggeration. It is obviously not 
the case in the Russian, Roumanian, and Armenian 
theatres of war, and in all the theatres military power 
is at least as important as naval. It is unfortunate 
that Mr. Hurd should have spoiled a good case by 
over-statement. 


History of Canada. By W. L. Grant. xvi+ 411 pp. 
(Heinemann).—Three years ago Prof. W. L. Grant, 
of Queen’s University, Canada, published in Toronto 
a history of the Dominion. It is that work, revised 
and partly re-written, which Mr. Heinemann now 
introduces to readers in the Mother-country. The 
book is welcome and timely, for interest in the British 
Dominions beyond the seas is keenly stirred at the 
present moment. Those who wish to have before 
them a short, well-written, copiously illustrated sketch 
of the whole course of Canadian history, from the 
original discovery of the country to 1911, may be con- 
fidently directed to this excellent and authoritative 
little volume. The chapters dealing with early ex- 
ploration and discovery, wherein the splendid writings 
of Parkman are skilfully epitomised, are particularly 
attractive. 


Mathematics. 


Functions of a Complex Variable. By T. M. Mac- 
robert. xiv+298 pp. (Macmillan.) 12s. net.—Consider- 
ing the dominant place which the theory of functions 
of a complex variable occupies in modern mathematics, 
it is somewhat remarkable that the treatises on this 
subject in English should be so few in number. No 
doubt this is a striking testimony to the excellence of 
these works; nevertheless, one has long felt that there 
was room for a text-book in which the ascent from the 
easier to the more difficult parts of the subject was 
performed in a more gradual manner, and which would 
make accessible to a wider range of students a know- 
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ledge of its leading principles and applications. We 


therefore give a most cordial welcome to Mr. Mac- 
robert’s work. In the first place, it devotes considerable 
space to a discussion of those elementary matters con- 
nected with complex numbers and the simpler func- 
tions which other works either ignore or dispose of 
in a few hurried pages. Another thing for which be- 
ginners will thank him is the verv clear and detailed 
manner in which he works illustrative examples. The 
student who has carefully studied the first three chap- 
ters will have laid a solid foundation upon which he 
may with confidence, and, we may add, comparative 
ease, proceed to build his further knowledge. In the 
development of the theory the author has confined him- 
self to the methods of Cauchy. Chaps. iv. to viii. 
are occupied with the establishment of the general pro- 
perties of functions, and the remaining eight chapters 
contain discussions of gamma functions, elliptic func- 
tions, linear differential equations, and the principal 
functions defined by these equations. It is to be re- 
gretted that the author has not found room for a 
chapter on conformal representation. Such a matter 
as that of Schwarz’s transformation is of so great im- 
portance in electrical and hydrodynamical theory that 
it is a pity it is omitted, and we hope it will find a 
place in the next edition of the book. 


The Geometrical Lectures of Isaac Barrow. By J.M. 
Child. xiv+218 pp. (The Open Court Publishing Co.) 
4s. 6d. net.—Men of science are often accused of indif- 
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ference to the humanities, and perhaps mathematicians 
more than almost any other class may be regarded as 
laying themselves open to this reproach, for thev fre- 
yuently have to plead ignorance regarding the men 
who have made important contributions to their 
science. For many the names of such men as Euler or 
Bernoulli or Tavlor are merely labels attached to parti- 
cular theorems. The name of Barrow is not perpetu- 
ated in this manner, although he deserves a conspicu- 
ous place in the mathematician's calendar, and we 
hope that Mr. Child’s essav in historical research will 
sumulkite interest in the human aspect of mathematics, 

In the work before us we have a translation, with 
notes and proofs, of Barrow's geometrical lectures, and 
a discussion on_the advance made therein on the work 
of his predecessors in the infinitesimal calculus. The 
usual facile Opinion is that Newton and Leibniz were 
the co-originators of the calculus, but Mr. Child’s con- 
clusion, based upon his close study of Barrow’'s work, 
is that “Isaac Barrow was the first inventor of the 
infinitesimal calculus; Newton got the main idea of it 
from Barrow by personal communication; and Leibniz 
also was in some measure indebted to Barrow’s work, 
obtaining confirmation of his own original ideas, and 
suggestions for their further development, from the 
copy of Barrow's book that he purchased in 1673." 

It will be seen from this extract that Mr. Child rates 
Barrow's part in originating the calculus as of con- 
siderably greater importance than has hitherto been 
considered to be the case. No doubt Barrow gives 
rules which are equivalent to the standard forms of 
differentiation and integration, and applies them to 
the rectification and quadration of particular curves, 
but his work was cast in a purely geometrical form, 
and this was a hindrance to the development of the 
operational idea. The merit of Newton and Leibniz 
consists in perceiving that they were dealing with 
operations capable of being repeated on the same 
subject, and in inventing a suitable notation. 


Science and Technology. 


A Class Book of Chemistry. Part iv., Metals. By 
G. C. Donington, Pp. vii ~ 402-528. (Macmillan.) 2s. 
—This, the concluding portion of the admirable text- 
book written by the late G. C. Donington, has been 
expanded from the material of chaps. xxxix.-xl. by 
Prof. Lowry and Dr. P. C. Austin. Mr. Donington 
had, like many of his fellow-teachers, tested the “ re- 
search’? method, and had discovered ditticulties in it. 
too serious to be overcome in our present ¢ducational 
environment, wherein not only must a bov learn some- 
what of scientific method and laboratory technique. 
but must have the mechanical répertoire of a gramo- 
phone in order to satisfy his “examiners, headmiasters, 
and inspectors.” In other words, the late author had 
realised that he, like the rest of us, was responsible, 
not directly for teaching chemistry, but very directly 
indeed for ensuring success at periodical tests. 

Prof. Armstrong digeged deeply and well when he 
laid the foundation of the heuristic method. He has 
influenced chemical teaching (in schools at anv rate) 
to a greater extent than anv contemporary, but the 
fatal genius of the country for compromise has with 
extraordinary aptitude amalgamated the old didactic 
training of the last generation with the newer experi- 
mentalism. And with this peculiar result: that many 
a modern text-book even cheerfully didacticises its 
research by pointing out directly what ts going to be 
the result of the experimental mvestigation, 

In the volume under consideration Prof. Lowry and 
Dr. Austin fairly combine the descriptive chemistry of 
the metals with a reasonable amount of experimental 
work, which should give the pupil a first-hand know- 
ledge of the preparation and properties of a number 
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of their derivatives. The reviewer has only one sug- 
gestion to make, and that is to utilise this knowledge 
in the drawing-up of a scheme for group analvsis. 
His experience has shown that ‘test-tubing’’ is by 


no means the least valuable part of a boy's “chemiczl 
training. 
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Needlecraft in the School, By Margaret Swanson. 
129 pp. (Longmans.)  5s.—-This book comes at ` 
time when teachers are ready to welcome new scan 
on the subject provided that they make for greater 
efficiency. Miss Swanson divides her book into three 
sections : for the small child under twelve vears, for 
the schoolgirl, and, kistly, for the older girl—possibly 
a training-college student. She takes for granted the 
desirability of giving small bovs some knowledge of 
needlework. Her short chapter on “Sex Differences 
in Experimental Work" shows that she does not pro- 
pose to lead them along the same lines as the girls. 
As a matter of fact, she would do very little “lead- 
ing "’ of anv kind up to the age of twelve vears. 
The work done by small children should be almost 
entirely spontaneous. The pages are full of sugges- 
tiveness, and personal experiences are revealed at every 
turn. It is for its suggestions rather than for its 
scheme of work that the book is to be studied. Local 
conditions must of necessity differ so enormously that 
no experienced teacher would wish to write a book 
on the teaching of needlework that should be regarded 
as suitable for every type of school. There are many 
points which would bear discussion and provide in- 
teresting subjects for debate, but on the whole the 
book may be commended to the careful attention of 
teachers of the subiect. 


The Birds of Britain: 
By A. H. Evans. 


versity Press.) 45. 


their Distribution and Habits. 
xii+275 pp. (Cambridge Uni- 
net.- -Though primarily in- 
tended for schools, this book should have a wider 
circle of usefulness, since it provides an account of 
British birds which is scientific in spirit and arrange- 
ment, and is at the same time free from unnecessary 
technicalities. An introductory chapter deals in a 
simple manner with such general subjects as migra- 
tion and geographical distribution, and this is followed 
by the scheme of classification of orders and families 
adopted by the British Ornithologists’ Union and 
adhered to in subsequent sections of the book. Many 
popular books classify. birds according to seasons, 
habitats, and so forth, and for voung readers these 
methods have obvious and sufficient advantages. Even 
ecology, however, soon loses its savour unless it is 
~ salted with the salt of morphologic: al ideas,” and 
we think Mr. Evans has been wise, even in so 
elementary a book, to arrange his material according 
io structural relationship and thus lav a frm founda- 
ton for future work. Without undue concession to 
reeders who merely demand entertainment from books 
on natural history, he succeeds in giving a thoroughly 
Interesting account of the more significant details of 
bird habits and appearance. Tt is unfortunate that 
one important aid to identification—particulars of size 
-~is not given. The book contains more than ninety 
illustrations reproduced from photographs from Nature. 
With few exceptions these are clear and helpful. 


MisceHaneous. 
Some Questions of Phonetic Theory. Part I. By 
W. Perrett. vii+īio pp. (University of London 


Press.) 2s. 6d. net.—This is not a book for the hbe- 
vinner in phonetics, and, indeed, requires earnest 
thought before its quite exceptional value is fully 
appreciated. It is a brilliant demonstration of what 
can be gleaned from skilful and painstaking observa- 
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tion, without the use of elaborate machinery, and we 
may hope that it will prove a starting-point for many 
kindrea investigations. Dr. Perrett is a man of inde- 

pendent outlook, and he possesses a style of his own, 
e removed from didactic pomposity and dullness, and 
occasionally enlivened by playful sahies which now and 
then become most diverting. We look forward with 
eagerness to part ii, which is to be "An Essay towards 
the Abolition of Spelling,” and is to present us with 
a “reetified’? alphabet; and to the concluding third 
part, about which for the present Dr. Perrett leaves us 
in the dark. We mav add that the four chapters of the 
present volume deal with “The Position of Rest,’ 
“Willis on Vowel Sounds,” t The W heatstone Test,’ 
and * The Compass of the Mouth,” though not many 
of our readers will be much the wiser for this piece of 
information, 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING FEBRUARY, tor7. 


(Compiled from information provided by the 
publishers.) 


Modern Languages. 


“ Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence in Seven 


Languages.” Parts i. and ii. 32 pp. per part. (Pit- 
man.) 3d. per part. 
Classics. 
“Livy. Book AXTIDL Edited by A. G. Peskett. 


(Pitt Press Series.) xxiv-+ 100 pp. 
versity Press.) 38. net. 

"AN Greek Reader for Schools.’ 
Freeman and W. D. Lowe. 
Press.) 2$. Od. 


(Cambridge Uni- 


Edited by C. E. 
iv +i ppe (Clarendon 


“Cæsar’s Campaigns in Britain.” Edited by T. Rice 
Holmes, with vocabulary compiled by G. G. Loane. 
160 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 1s. Od. 


English: Grammar, Composition, Literature. 


Historical.” 
vii+ 170 pp. 


“English Grammar, Deseriptive and 
By T. G. Tucker and R. S. Wallace. 
(Cambridge University Press. .) 3x. net 

The Granta Shakespeare: ©“ Coriolanus.’” Edited by 
J. H. Lobban. xxx+212 pp. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 1s. net. 


"Selections from the Writings of Sir) Walter 
Raleigh.” Edited by G. E. Hadow. 212 pp. (Claren- 


don Press.) 3s. Od. net 
* Historical Passages for Précis W ring.” By F.E. 
Robeson. ri} pp. (Clarendon Press.) 2s. net. 
“Précis Writing. Being the above, with the 
Author’s 6 Progressive Course of Précis Writing. 


same 


eae 


By F. E. Robeson. 204 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 
35. Od. net. 

‘Story-Telline, Questioning and Studying: Three 
School Arts.” By Dr. H. H. Horne 182 pp. (Mae- 


millan.) 5s. Od. net. 

“English Grammar and Composition.” 
and iii, in one vol By G. À. 
(Rivington.) 5s. ; 


Parts i., ii., 
Fwentyman. 3544 pp. 


History. 
ral History.” By C. W. Previté 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


“ Outlines of Medie 
Orton. xii +580 pp. 
los, Od. net. 

“A History of Modern Europe from the Middle of 
the Sixteenth Century.” By John E. Morris. vitt+ 
282 pp. (Cambridge U niversity Press.) 45. net. 

“A Notebook of Mediæval History, A.D. 323-4.D. 
453. By C. Raymond Beazley. viii+224 pp. 
endon Press.) 3s. net. 


Arpe 
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“A League of Nations.” By H. N. Brailsford. 
330 pp. (Headley.) 5s. net. 
Geography. 
“Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Sikkim.” By L. S. S. 
O'Malley. (Provincial Geogr ‘aphies of India.) xii+ 
318 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 6s. net. 


“ Preliminary Geography.” By A. J. Herbertson. 
Fifth edition, revised by O. J. R. Howarth. vili+ 
152 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 1s. Od. 

“The Continents and their People.” 
Supplementary Geography.” By J. F. 
«(Macmillan.) 3s. 


“Oceania: a 
Chamberlain. 


Mathematics. 


“ Practical Arithmetic and Mensuration." 
Saxelby and C. H. Saxelby. vii+168 pp. 
mans.) 2s. od. 

* Mathem: Hee Papers for Admission into the Royal 


By F. M. 
(Long- 


Military Colleg September to November, 1910.” 
Edited by R. Ni “Milne. (Macmillan.) 1s. net. 
“Revision Papers in Arithmetic.” By W. G. Bor- 


chardt. with Answers, and 


Is. Od. 


196 pp. (Rivington.) 
without Answers. 


2S. 


Science and Technology. 

“Elementary Cams.” By F. de Furman. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 5s. 6d. net. 
“ Pocket Handbook of Minerals.” 
Second edition. 311 pp. (Chapman 


12s, od. net. 
“Water Supply from a Sanitarv 
Fourth edition. 528 pp. 


By W. P. Mason. 
man and Hall.) 17s. net. 
Being Three Letters to the 
” By Sir Clifford 


yo pp. 


By G. M. Butler. 
and Hall.) 


Standpoint.”’ 
(Chap- 


Science in the School. 
Literary Supplement of the Times. 
Allbutt. 20 pp. (Heffer.) 6d. net. 

“A Text-book of Thermochemistry and Thermo- 
dvnamics.” By Prof. Otto Sackur. xvi+440 pp. 
(Macmillan.) 12s. net. 


Pedagogy. 


“German and English sti By Dr. Fr. De 
Hovre. 108 pp. (Constable.) 2 6a. net. 

* Permanent Values in Pducation” By Kenneth 
Richmond, with Introduction by A. Clutton Brock. 
130+XNili pp. (Constable.) 2s. Od. net. 


Miscellaneous. 
“The School World.” Vol. xviii. 
ber, 1916. (Macmillan.) 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Macmillan’s Official Copy-books.” 
Increased in price from 2d. to 3d. 
“The Ideal Catholic Readers.” By a Sister of St. 
Joseph. T Is. 3d.; First Reader, 15. 3d.; Second 
Reader, 1s. 6d.; Third Reader, 1s, gd.; Fourth Reader, 


January to Decem- 


(Macmillan.) 


2S.: Fifth Reader, 25. . Sixth Reader, 2s. 6d. (Mac- 
millan.) 
“Vegeculture: How to Grow Vegetables, Salads, 


and Herbs in Town and Country.” By Harry A. Day. 


100 pp. (Methuen.) 1s. 6d. net. 
"The Gospel according to St. Matthew.” By Canon 
P. A. Micklem. 292 pp. (Methuen.) 12s. 6d. net. 


“Pitman’s Shorthand Drill Exercises.” 64 pp. 
{Pitman.) 6d. 
“The Business Man’s Guide.” By J. A. Slater. 


(Pitman.) 3s. 6d. net. 
Parts i. 


Seventh edition, 520 pp. 
‘Shorthand and Business Training.” 
ii. 20 pp. a part. (Pitman.) 2d. per part. 

“The Official List of Registered Teachers, 1917.” 
Issued under the authority of the Teachers’ Registra- 
tion Council. 388 pp. (Year Bock Press.) 10s, 6d. 

net. 


and 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed in letters which appear in 
these columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any 
article or review printed in THe SCHOOL WORLD 
will be submitted to the contributor before publica- 
tion, so that the criticism and reply may appear 
together, 


The Words ‘‘ Science’’ and ‘‘ Philosophy.’’ 
A FEW weeks ago the proposal to institute in the 
University of Oxford the new degree of " Doctor of 


Philosophy "—a_ proposal which has been accepted bv 
Congregation—-received the valuable support of 
Prof. Case in a letter published in the Times. He 


points out that we have in England a tendency to 
popularise technical terms so as to pervert their legiti- 
mate meaning, and he expresses lively regret at what 
he holds to be the use of the word “science ” in an 
unjustifiable sense by Prof. Armstrong and by the high 
authority of the Ministry who appointed the ‘** Royal 
Commission on Science.” | quite agree with the Pre- 
sident of Corpus that English carelessness about tech- 
nical terms tends to sanction an arbitrary abuse of 
language, and has led to an improper use of the word 
“science,” confining it to those branches of knowledge 
which are more correctly called ‘“‘ the natural sciences. ?’’ 


l sav ‘‘more correctly ” since, in the charter granted 
by King Charles II. to the founders of the Royal 
Society in 1663, that society is entitled “Regalis 


Societas Londini prò scientia naturali promovenda.’’ 
This was translated at the time into English as ‘* The 
Royal Society of London for the Promotion of Natural 
Knowledge.” In later times at both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge the term ‘Natural Sciegce’’ has been with 
general approval substituted for ‘Natural Know- 
ledge.” On the other hand, there is early and weighty 
precedent for the use of the word “ science,” without 
further qualification, to signify the knowledge of 
Nature or ‘‘natural science.” The ‘Académie des 
Sciences’? was founded in Paris in 1666 with that 
limitation of the word ‘‘ science ’’ which has been con- 
sistently maintained. The ‘* Académie Française,” the 
“ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres,” the 
“ Académie des Beaux-Arts,” and the “Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques ° (a recent addition) 
exist alongside of it as constituents of the “‘ Institut 
de France.” The use of the word ‘science ’’ as 
limited by the founders of the French “ Académie des 
Sciences °” has been largely followed by other national 
academies throughout the world, though the ‘* Aca- 
demia Regia Scientiarum ” of Berlin—reconstituted in 
1812 as the ** Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin ” 
—has four sections, namely, physical, mathematical, 
philosophical, and historical. Jt thus appears that the 
Roval Commission on Science of 1870 cannot justly be 
accused of audacity in its limitation of the word 
"science, as the Pres'dent of Corpus would have 
us believe, since it was following the practice of the 
French and many other celebrated academies. 

Moreover, the well-known fact that the word 
“science ” was formerly applied at Oxford to the works 
of Aristotle scarcely justifies the contention of the Pre- 
sident that the term * science” has been used ‘ from 
Aristotle downwards ” for the systematic and methodi- 
cal study of a subject, nor indeed can the President 
wish to lead his readers to believe what his words 
imply, namely, that this Latin word was known to 
and used by Aristotle! 

Whenever it is possible, without pedantry, to use 
the term ‘‘natural science" in place of the abbreviated 
form “science,” English writers no doubt should do 
so. But the French Academy, our newspapers, the 
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Royal Commission, the term ‘scientific method,” and 
the modern word ‘‘scientist ° (which has the high 
approval of Whewell in his “ Philosophy of the Induc- 
tive Sciences”) have made it a dithcult thing in 
practice. 
The English-reading public understands by the word 
* science,” especially if printed with an initial capital, 
t natural science.” A writer must not offend his 
readers by irrelevant scruples as to the correct use of 
words. We all submit to Art, with a capital initial, as 
meaning something quite different from “the art ” of 
all handicraft, and from that which is pointed to in the 
words “artful” and “crafty.” We accept it as some- 
thing other than ‘‘the arts,” which are sometimes 
contrasted with * the sciences ’? and sometimes paired 
off with them in couples. Bearing more closely on the 
proper use of the word * science” is the use of the 
word “arts ’’ to signify the subjects of the studium 
generale of the medieval university, since of these it 
was said: ‘The sciences are the arts of the mind.” 
The President of Corpus says, in his letter to the 
Times, that the mental and moral sciences are some- 
times too narrowly called “philosophy.” It is unfor- 
tunately true that this fine old word has acquired a 
misleading usage in modern English. There is no 
better justification for restricting it to what the pupils 
and editors o1 Aristotle called * metaphysics” than 
there is for excluding the study of mental phenomena 
from the application of the word “science.” The 
founders of the Roval Society called the ‘natural 
knowledge’? at which they aimed * the New Philo- 
sophy,' and until the later years of last century 
“Natural Philosophy” and ‘Experimental Philo- 
sophy ` were terms applied, at Oxford and elsewhere, 
with deliberate appreciation of their significance, to 
the study of physics. Whewell is an important author- 
ity for the wide and comprehensive use of the word 
“ philosophy.” The “wise men ” of early times and 
the ancient Greek ‘* philosophers ”?” were, in intention, 
investigators and discoverers of the order of Nature. 
The so-named ‘ Philosophical Faculty” of the Ger- 
man universities includes the professors of the various 
natural sciences, as well as those of moral philosophy, 
historv, language, and mathematics. On the other 
hand, it was under the theological domination of the 
Middle Ages that the conception of philosophy became 
perverted and restricted by the elaborate inyenuities of 
the schoolmen, whose purpose was to harmonise 
Christian theology with the logic of “the philosopher,” 
by which title they called Aristotle. A later use of the 
word “philosophy” has *“harked bâck” to 
medieval example and tended to the narrowing of 
its signification in an undesirable wav, so that many 
wrongly apply it at the present day to the studies of 
the ‘‘metaphvsician’’ alone, whilst excluding from its 
area those of the “physician” and the ‘ physicist.” 
The institution by the University of Oxford of the 
degree of doctor of philosophy to include more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of by conven- 
tional philosophers will be a real progress in nomen- 
clature and organisation. 
March 14th. 


An Ethico-Liturgical Solution of some of our 
Educational Difficulties. 

In a letter to this journal recently inserted through 
the courtesy of its editors I sketched a “solution ” of 
the “religious difficulty in schools.” An important 
part of that solution was a noble liturgy of Bible, 
poetry, music, and ceremonial, grouped around all the 
great world-ideas of science, art, etc. 

In order to receive the benefit of the criticisms and 
suggestions of readers of THE ScuooL Wor vp, I here- 
with present the outlines of a liturgical unit for 
Heroines’ Day. I venture to say that in the course 
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of it the pupils would imbibe a greater mass of noble 
ideas and noble words than in the course of the 
average very undignified lesson on ‘‘religion.’? IT may 
sav that certain repetitions are deliberate. No special 
apparatus is necessary, but the curtained platform 
could be used to more “dramatic ” purpose than is 
here indicated. 


SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A LITURGICAL CELEBRATION OF 
HEROINES’ Day. 


[M,=one school teacher. 
M, = another. 
M,=a third. ] 


M,. Let us hear the story of the Greck heroine, 
Antigone, who sacrificed her life in order to show 
sisterly love to her dead brother; and let us also hear 
the story of the Jewish heroine, Esther, who risked her 
life in order to save her nation from destruction. 


M,. Behind the curtain the following passages are 
recited impressively while M, prepares to tell the story. 
(a) Behold me, people of my native land: 
I wend my latest way : 
I gaze upon the latest light of day 
That I shall ever see; 
Death, who lays all to rest, is leading me 
To Acheron’s far strand 
Alive; to me no bridal hymns belong, 
For me no marriage song 
Has yet been sung; but Acheron instead 
Is it, whom I must wed. 


(Pause.) 


(b) Thou Grave, my bredal chamber! dwelling-place 
Hallowed in earth, the everlasting prison 
Whither I bend my steps, to join the band 
Of kindred, whose more numerous host already 
Persephone hath counted with the dead. . . 
Polynices, in the tendance of thy body 
I meet with this reward! Yet to the wise 
It was no crime, that I did honour thee. ... 
A brother is a branch that grows no more. 


(In a somewhat different voice.) 

(c) Go, gather together all the Jews that are present 
in Shushan, and fast ye for me, and neither eat nor 
drink three days, night or day: I also and my maidens 
will fast likewise; and so will 1 go in unto the king, 
which is not according to the law: and if I perish, I 
perish. 

(d) How can I endure to see the evil that shall come 
unto my people? or how can I endure to see the 
destruction of my kindred? 


M,. The story of Antigone. 

M, tells the story. Certain passages, namely, 
those quoted above and certain others (see below), 
should be recited verbatim etther by M, or (preferably) 
by M, behind the curtain, M, making a pause for their 
delivery. Thus a sharb distinction between M,’s fami- 
liar style and the more dignified style suitable for 
verbatim quotations will be established. 


(ANTIGONE fo ISMENE.) 


(e) Be what seems right to you; 
Him will I bury. Death, so met, were honour ; 
And for that capital crime of piety, 
Loving and loved, I will lie by his side. 


(ANTIGONE to CREON.) 


(f) It was not Zeus who ordered it, 
Nor Justice, dweller with the nether gods, 
Gave such a law to men; nor did I deem 
Your ordinance of so much binding force, 
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As that a mortal man could overbear 

The unchangeable, unwritten code of Heaven; 
This ts not of to-day and vesterday, 

But lives for ever, having origin 

Whence no man knows. 


(CREON to FLEMON.) 

Obedience is due 
To the state’s officer in small ana great, 
Just and unjust commandments. .. . 
There lives no greater fiend than Anarchy ; 
She ruins States, turns houses out of doors, 
Breaks up in rout the embattled soldiery ; 
While Discipline preserves the multitude 
Of the ordered host alive. 


(x) 


M,. The story of Esther. 

M.. This may be either told by M, or read by M,, 
verbatim; reading 1s preferable provided the biblical 
narrative be slightly re-arranged and considerably cut 
down, The fact that Haman was ignorant of Esther's 
nationality should be made clear. Vashti hardly comes 
into the story itself, vet some points connected with 
her are worth reading and discussion. In addition to 
passages (c) and (d)—to be read impressively again— 
the two (h) and (i) deserve good treatment. 

(h) For this deed of the queen [Vashti] shall come 
abroad unto all women, so that they shall despise their 
husbands in their eves, when it shall be reported, The 
king Ahasuerus commanded Vashti the queen to be 
brought in before him, but she came not. 

(4) And the king said, What honour and dignity 
hath been done to Mordecai for this? Then said the 
king’s servants that ministered unto him, There is 
nothing done for him. . And the king said.. 
What shall be done unto the man whom the king 
delivhteth to honour ? 

M.. Discourse notes. 

Lluctdate points in the above narratives. Refer to 
modern heroines—Joan of Arc, Grace Darling, etc. 

M.. Repeat passages (b) and (d) and the concluding 
lines of (c). F. H. HAYWARD. 

S7 Benthal Road, 


N. 
Age of Retirement for Assistant-mistresses. 


Ox behalf of the staff (nineteen members) of a 
secondary school, 1 wish to pretest against an opinicn 


expressed by Miss Burstall in an address to the 
Association of Assistant-mistresses, reported in THE 
ScHoor WOoRLD of March, 1917 


Were Miss Burstall’s suggestion carried out, that 
all assistant-mistresses of thirty-five who are not likely 
to obiain headships or posts of importance and dig- 
nity should give up teaching and become welfare 
workers or go into business, there would be, so far 
girls’ schools are concerned, no profession left. 
Headmistresses are usually unwilling to engage mis- 
tresses under twenty-four or twenty-five—indecd, 
teachers could scarcely finish their university course 
and training much before that age. It is too much 
to suppose that, even with training, a teacher at once 
becomes efficient. As a matter of fact, to good posts 
a headmistress rarely appoints one with fewer than 
three or four vears’ experience. “There remain, then, 
six or eight vears in which the teacher can practise 
an art acquired at a cost of much time and money. 
Like the baby in. the famous epitaph, she may well 
ask :— 

“Tf so soon I was to be done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for?” 


Miss Burstall must have very little experience of 
the business world if she imagines that teachers or 
any other folk would be welcomed as beginners at 
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thirty-five. As for welfare work, if the education of 
the country were better, such work might, possibly, 
be rendered superfluous. Miss Burstall’s suggestion 
would seem to be inspired by the example of the 
boys’ public schools, which men avowedly enter until 
they can find more congenial work—-most frequently 
in the Church. For men, te aching is scarcely a pro- 
fession; Miss Burstall would, apparently, have this 
hold good also for women, 

Miss Burstall’s experience as an assistant- and hvad- 
Mistress must have been exceptionally unfortunate it 
she has failed to find, among the older members of 
a staff, greater svmpathy and greater skill as a result 
of age and experience. Surely, if only for the handing 
on of good traditions, all Staffs require some older 
members to balance the occasional unwisdom and the 
{ove of novelty and innovation of the new recruit. 

The work of a teacher, even of a humble assistant, 
if well done, should in itself confer importance and 
dignity on the person practising it: 

“Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 
ÂN ASSISTANT-MISTRESS. 


I MucH regret that the writer of the above letter has 
wholly misunderstood my position by leaving out the 
words ‘tas an assistant” after “a post of some posi- 
tion and dignity.” This is the crux of the whole ques- 
tion. In the Manchester High School there are fifteen 
such posts out of a staff of forty, and the other twenty- 
five mistresses are almost all under thirty-five vears 
of age. The writer has also ignored the suggestion 
about taking up outside work for a time onlv, and 
coming back to the school, Headmistresses and 
governors do not understand vet the value of such a 
plan. Let us hope that after the war they mav. 

l strongly resent the unwarranted assumption that 
I was ignorant of the excellent work done by older 
mistresses, In my own schooldavs, and afterwards 
in London, Manche ‘ster America, and elsewhere, I 
have had definite experience to the contrary. It is 
because T have personal experience of the valuable 
work of so many older mistresses that I spoke as I 
did. A school, especially a school with traditions, 
must have these senior mistresses who give their whole 
lives to the school, and for whom pensions and occa- 
sional Sabbatical terms should be provided. 

I have also known excellent work done by voung 
women of twenty-one, fresh from college, under the 
direction of older colleagues. One need not be twenty. 
four or twenty-five be fore one is of anv use in a 
schol, 

I have also found that experienced and 
women teachers have been welcome in business and 
other posts, not only in the present stress, but before 
the war. SARA AL BURSTALL. 
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EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION. 
By T. Raymont, M.A. 


I. 


OR a long time after the outbreak of war 
a gloomy view was taken in responsible 
quarters regarding the future of education in 
this country. We were told that whether we 
won or lost we should, like the rest of the bel- 
ligerents, emerge from the war a poor people, 
certainly with no increased resources for such 
matters as education. That we shall be a 
relatively poor people admits of no reasonable 
doubt. But there are wise and foolish ways of 
meeting a misfortune of that kind, whether the 
misfortune happens to an individual or to a 
nation. If we are wise we shall learn to live 
harder, and yet to live in content; to give up 
luxuries which we had grown to regard as 
necessities; to give the go-by to what Mr. 
Clutton Brock has called “expensive trash,” in 
order that we may be able to meet with cheerful 
countenance the extra demands of the grocer 
and the tax-gatherer. But (again if we are 
wise) we shall support with ungrudging hand 
the means, the only means, by which we may 
hope to recover, and more than recover, all 
that we shall have lost, except the precious 
young lives that nothing can bring back. The 
inveterate habit of our upper and middle 
classes of regarding popular education as a 
luxury has surely received its death-blow. 
The least intelligent and the most prejudiced 
among us are beginning to see something in 
the schemes of educational reconstruction that 
are rapidly being put forward. Mr. Fisher’s 
task is formidable. But he has the satisfaction 
of knowing that, however great his demands 
may be, people who would have regarded him 
as amadman three years ago will not so regard 
him now. 
There lie before me the report of the London 
Education Committee to the Council, the 


report of the Departmental Committee on : the silent, patient London ratepayer. 
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Juvenile Education, the recommendations of 
the National Union of Teachers, and the pro- 
gramme of reform issued by the National 
Association of Head Teachers. To these may 
be added, as a pledge and earnest of things 


, to come, the Board of Education’s Draft of 


Proposed Revised Regulations for all that 
“Further Education ’’ which lies outside the 
scope of the secondary school and the univer- 
sity. And the editors of THE SCHOOL WORLD 
have suggested that a connected view of some 
of the principal features of these documents 
may be of service. The field of possible com- 
ment is wide: one might start with the 
“nursery school” and end with the university. 
But there is no question that the educational 
problem of the hour is that of continuation 
classes, with all that they imply for the rest of 
the system; and it is to that subject that the 
greatest prominence will here be given. 


IT. 


First, however, fet us deal briefly with the 
financial aspect of educational reform. For 
not only administrators, but also teachers, to 
whom THE SCHOOL WoRLD makes its main 
appeal, should understand the broad features 
of educational finance, instead of thrusting the 
subject aside as common or unclean. In fact, 
some of the ceaseless friction between authori- 
ties and teachers might disappear if the latter 
looked into finance more closely, with the view 
of putting the blame on the right shoulders 
when blame there is. It is probable, for in- 
stance, that there is scarcely a teacher in Lon- 
don who could possibly live through a week 
without cordially reviling the authority under 
which he serves. To some extent he is, no 
doubt, justified, but he ought to know and to 
weigh the startling fact that whereas in the rest 
of the country only 49 per cent. of educational 
expenditure is locally defrayed, no less than 
73 per cent. of the London burden is borne by 
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wonder, then, that the London Education 
Committee’s report gives great prominence to 
finance, and no wonder that London insists on 
State grants proportioned to approved expen- 
diture as the only equitable system. The fol- 
lowing passage is worth quoting in full :— 


We would point out that existing grants are stereo- 
typed in so far as they are equally applicable to all 
areas, large or small, urban or rural, to London and 
Lancashire, to Tiverton and Rutland, But (at any 
rate, as regards higher education) they vary widely, 
both as to subjects or institutions, and as to the basis 
on which they are assessed. They vary in that they 
offer in some forms of education a much higher per- 
centage of cost than in others; and they vary accord- 
ing to the estimate by the Board’s inspectors of the 
value of work carried on under particular regulations. 
Both variations, applicable as they are to the country 
as a whole, are, we consider, educationally unsound. 
Under the first method local education authorities 
are induced to seek what pays best, and not what is 
most needed. Moreover, the variation of cost— 
—teachers’ salaries, materials, and so on—from 
locality to locality, together with the possible variation 
of organisation from that which meets minimum re- 
quirements, modifies, if it does not nullify, the ‘object 
the Board has in view, viz. that of giving an addi- 
tional stimulus to a particular kind of institution or 
`- subject. Under the other the task imposed on in- 
spectors is too difficult, and the factors that determine 
the variation of grant are not known to them with 
precision. Further, the individual assessments are 
not intimated to the authority, and they cannot, there- 
fore, be questioned, especially in a mass of work such 
as a large authority undertakes. 

There are other objections to code and ad hoc 
grants. They tend to get out of date: they are op- 
posed to elasticity of treatment. Variable grants and 
varying bases for different grants lead to many diffi- 
culties and inequalities. For example, in secondary 
schools the Board of Education pays £5 per head; in 
trade schools the Council receives £5 for boys, £7 for 
girls, and, in point of fact, a trade school in London, 
though quite a different institution from a trade school 
elsewhere, gets only the same grant from the Board, 
whatever the difference in the cost of the two types 
of schools. 

Again, the Council only receives for its central 
schools the same grant which is paid in respect of 
ordinary schools to other authorities who confine their 
operations to the minimum. 

In the field of technical education there are all kinds 
of regulations, and it is just in this branch of the 
work that there is considerable room for expansion 
and development. Similar observations apply to the 
elementary schools, where the grant varies, being 
13s. 4d. for infants and 21s. 4d. for boys and girls. 

We consider that payment of grants on approved 
expenditure is the only system which includes all the 
factors and which can be precisely stated. Disputable 
items will then be known; they are concrete, and they 
will lend themselves to precise treatment. The pay- 
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ment of a fixed proportion would, in our opinion, 
remove four grave defects in the existing system— 

(i) The local education authorities would not be dis- 
turbed in choosing “forms of education" by the 
attractiveness or unattractiveness of the grant offered. 

(ii) The Treasury would cease to struggle over in- 
creased grants for new developments. 

(iii) Parliament, in placing burdens on local educa- 
tion authorities, would know that they would have to 
find a fixed proportion of the cost. 

(iv) It would meet the difficulty of variation of cost 
of the same service from area to area, and would 
afford increased assistance to authorities which main- 
tained a high standard of efficiency. 

No doubt there might be exceptional cases in which 
some form of adjusting or super-grant would be re- 
quired. There should, however, be no difficulty in 
meeting the claims of those few heavily rated areas. 

Under our proposals it would be necessary for the 
local authority to submit to the Board of Education 
a scheme setting out the whole scope of its proposed 
educational work, including elementary, continuation, 
secondary, technical, and university education. The 
scheme should be drawn up for a period of, say, three 
years, subject to modification, as in the case of the 
forty to forty-eight scheme, and to the same system 
of inspection by the Council’s officers as at present. 
The scheme would deal only with local provision and 
its efficiency ; non-local schools would be excluded. The 
main requirements having been settled, the functions 
of the Board in respect of local supply and efficiency 
should, we consider, consist of (1) criticism and ap- 
proval of any such scheme; (2) ascertaining whether 
on broad lines the scheme is working satisfactorily ; 
(3) stimulating the laggard authorities. The Board 
of Education should deal with important matters of 
general policy and not with details of working. 
It should have power to reduce grants in cases 
of failure to make or carry out an approved 
scheme, and finally, in the case of a laggard authority, 
the power to administer the local education of an 
area, including authority to raise the necessary rates. 

The Board’s approval of the scheme should carry 
with it the 50 per cent. grant on the whole of the 
approved expenditure involved. 


A simple and concrete illustration of the 
above contention may be seen in the case of 
the training colleges for elementary-school 
teachers. The Board of Education pays 
a large capitation grant. It follows 
that a college authority is distinctly 
encouraged to find from other sources 
just enough to enable it to escape cen- 
sure for inefficiency, and no more. A college 
authority which is afflicted with a sensitive 
educational conscience, and is determined to 
provide first-rate lecturers and first-rate equip- 
ment, or else close its doors, must somehow 
find more than this minimum; and if the col- 
lege is not in a position to get it from the rate- 
payers it may be driven to the expedient of 
exacting high fees from the students. The 
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Board’s grant is indeed liberal in the aggre- 
gate, but it is inequitably distributed. The 
only fair basis of award is, as the London 
Education Committee and the National Union 
of Teachers both contend, a definite proportion 
of approved expenditure.? 


ITI. 


Leaving finance, and coming to education 
itself, we take first the question of continuation 
classes. The crying needs of the country in 
this regard are now a thrice-told tale. But 
nowhere has the tale been told so definitely and 
so authoritatively as by the Departmental 
Committee. On the basis of the census 
returns of 1911 and of figures collected by the 
Board of Education at about the same date, 
the committee endeavoured “to arrive at a 
Statistical picture of juvenile education as it 
stood before the war.” How dismal the picture 
is may be gathered from the following pas- 
sage :— 


The aggregate enrolment in public full-time day 
schools (elementary, secondary, and junior technical) 
reached its maximum of about 662,000 between twelve 
and thirteen, when it represented nearly 95 per cent. 
of the total juvenile population of that age. During 
this year about 30,000 dropped out, mainly under the 
half-time system. About 185,000 dropped out at 
thirteen, about 85,000 between thirteen and fourteen, 
and about 266,000 at fourteen. Only about 84,000, or 
13 per cent. of the 650,000, are likely to have received 
any fragment of full-time education after the age of 
fourteen, and not more than 5 per cent. can have 
received this in secondary schools. Between fourteen 
and eighteen these small numbers rapidly dwindle. 
Even the nominal elementary-school age terminates at 
fifteen, and although secondary schools are supposed 
to keep their pupils at least until sixteen, they are 
really at their fullest between thirteen and fourteen. 
Even then they only get less than 6 per cent. of the 
juvenile population, and between seventeen and 
eighteen this proportion has fallen to less than 1 per 
cent. Practically, therefore, public education after the 
elementary-school leaving age is a part-time affair. 
And there is very little of it. In rg11-12 there were 
about 2,700,000 juveniles between fourteen and 
eighteen, and of these about 2,200,000, or 81-5 per 
cent., were enrolled neither in day schools nor in even- 
ing schools. The number who were being educated 
outside the purview of the Board of Education may 
be regarded at this stage as almost negligible. Here, 
then, are the two great causes of educational wastage; 
general disregard of the facilities offered by evening 
schools completes what early withdrawal from the 
day schools began. Statistics do not show the whole 
state of the case, and in interpreting them two addi- 


1 In the case of continuation, technical, and art courses, all that would 
seem to be needed is to give d finiteness to section (v) of p: aragraph 27 of the 
new Draft Regulations. Shortcomings in connection a with sections (a) to (/) 
could be visited with loss of grant. 
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ISI 
tional points must be borne in mind. One is that, 
quite apart from the question of half-time exemption, 
many children, during the later years of their day- 
school life, are employed outside school hours in wavs 
and to an extent which seriously interfere with their 
educational progress. The other is that even the 
meagre amount of evening-school enrolment does not 
represent anything like the same amount of continu- 
ous instruction from thirteen or fourteen up to 
eighteen. Many children enter evening schools during 
the session after they leave the day school, and then 
disappear. Many come after an interval of years, and 
have to spend their time in re-learning what they had 
forgotten. Nor does an enrolment mean much. 
About 15 per cent. of the students enrolled in evening 
schools for 1911-12 failed to complete the absurdly 
small minimum of fourteen hours of attendance 
during the session, and the average hours of attend- 
ance were no more than about fifty. 


Two facts stand out clearly. One is that the 
enormous number of exemptions has a 
disastrous effect upon the education of children 
under fourteen. The other is that the system of 
voluntary evening instruction for boys and 
girls who have left the elementary school has 
been tried and found hopelessly wanting. The 
instruction must, if it is to be more than a 
sham, be given in the day-time, and it must 
be made compulsory. The Departmental 
Committee’s main proposals are quite 
emphatic :— 

It is, we think, clear that there are two lines of 
advance which can be pushed forward concurrently. 
One is the strengthening of the existing system of 
compulsory full-time attendance at elementary schools, 
the other the briiging over of the period of adolescence 
by a new compulsory system of attendance at con- 
tinuation classes. Early legislation is required :— 

(a) To establish a uniform elementary-school leaving 
age of fourteen, which entails the abolition of all 
exemptions, total or partial, from compulsory attend- 
ance below that age. 

(b) To require attendance for not fewer than eight 
hours a week, or 320 hours a year, at day continua- 
tion classes between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen. 


Nowhere has the effect to secure the success 
of evening classes been more strenuous and 
sustained than in London. Yet this is the 
best that the London Committee can say of 
them :— 


During the past thirty years or more these have 
grown in scope, in importance, and in favour. They 
have not only done good work within their own ob- 
jects, but they have had a wide influence on the whole 
educational system. They are, however, voluntary, 
and have not succeeded in attracting more than a 
small proportion (in London, 25 per cent.) of 
adolescents. Those who most need continued educa- 
tion and discipline stay away. Further, it is recog- 
nised that the existing evening schools make a large 
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demand on the health and will of the young workers 
who attend. 


But though it is agreed on all hands that a 
boy must no longer be expected to work all 
day as an engineering apprentice, or in some 
equally trying occupation, and then to attend 
evening classes, yet for his moral and physical 
welfare some provision for the right use of 
his evening leisure must be continued. On 
this point the Departmental Committee has 
very wise counsel to offer :— . 
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Evening schools, over and above their educational 
functions, have in the past done valuable service in 
keeping children off the streets. It would be a regret- 
table set-off against the educational advantages, if the 
transference of continuation classes to the daytime were 
to remove one of the few facilities available in crowded 
towns for a wise employment of the evening hours. 
We do not anticipate that the schools will, in fact, be 
derelict after dark. Evening classes will continue on 
a voluntary basis for students above the age of 
eighteen, and the education given in the earlier years 
will have failed in its objective if the number of these 
older students is not in a short time largely increased. 
But school buildings at least, perhaps in the main 
under voluntary supervision, should continue to be at 
the service of the juveniles, for whom the evening 
hours will in future be to a greater extent available as 
hours for wholesome recreation. In the summer, re- 
creation should so far as possible be in the open air. 
The evenings will in future be longer, if the operation 
of the Daylight Saving Act, which we regard as one 
of the most beneficent by-products of the war, is 
continued in times of peace. There will be games, 
and gardening, and cadet training, and scout-craft. 
It is the winter which will demand resources other 
than the poor alternatives offered by the inclement 
streets, the gambling pitch under the railway arch, 
and the garish entertainments which appear to be all 
that the low-grade theatres and picture palaces care 
to provide. The continuation school, like the day 
= school, ought to become a centre for the self-directed 
activities of its pupils, as well as for those imposed 
upon them, and its buildings should serve as a home 
for innumerable clubs, debates, study circles, concerts, 
and other forms of social gathering. In the evening, 
too, the serious instruction of the daytime may be 
supplemented by voluntary classes in recreative sub- 
jects for those who desire them. Moreover, since the 
continuation classes will require home-work, and since 
many homes are not adapted to home-work, it will be 
well that rooms should be open in which “ home- 
work ” may be done under responsible supervision. 


Another defect of the evening schools has 
been that, through lack of time and force of 
circumstances, they have tended to regard the 
pupil far too much as the future clerk or 
mechanic, and far too little as the future 
citizen. The curriculum has been unduly 
restricted to the demands of a narrow trade 
ideal, neither teacher nor pupil having had 
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sufficient encouragement to look beyond the 
immediate necessities of the hour. This defect 
it is proposed to eliminate from the new con- 
tinuation classes. The Departmental Com- 
mittee, besides giving detailed suggestions for 
the curricula of day continuation classes, both 
in urban and in rural districts, reports in 
general terms as follows :— 


We need scarcely say that we do not regard the 
object of establishing continuation classes as being 
merely an industrial one. The industries stand to 
benefit amply enough, both directly through the be- 
ginnings of technical instruction, and indirectly 
through the effect of education upon the character 
and general efficiency of those who come within its 
influence. But we are clear that the business of the 
classes is to do what they can in making a reasonable 
human being and a citizen, and that, if they do this, 
they will help to make a competent workman also. 
Though this is wholly true, it is also true that educa- 
tion must be approached, especially at the adolescent 
stage, through the actual interests of the pupil, and 
that the actual interests of pupils who have just turned 
a corner in life and entered upon wage-earning em- 
ployment are very largely the new interests which 
their employment has opened out to them. 

Although, then, at any rate in the earlier vears, 
continuation classes should give a general and not a 
technical education, we think that they may with ad- 
vantage from the very beginning have something of 
a vocational bias. . . . Between sixteen and eighteen 
a greater amount of specialisation will probably be 
introduced. A liberal basis is still essential, and the 
English teaching should now tend towards a deliberate 
stimulation of the sense of citizenship. For young 
persons engaged upon highly skilled work, however, 
technical subjects bearing upon that work will in- 
evitably come to take a leading place in the curri- 
culum, although even for them the civics and the 
humanities must by no means be excluded. 


To much the same purpose the London Edu- 
cation Committee reports :— 


Misgiving has been felt in some quarters as to the 
nature of the instruction that will be given in the 
continuation schools. Some fear that it may be ex- 
clusively of a trade or commercial character. We 
feel, however, that physical education and ‘* humanf- 
ties” will necessarily form part of the course, while 
that part which is more closely allied to the day’s work 
would supplement and not merely replace the work- 
shop or the counting-house. Further, it must be re- 
membered that it is not the subject but its treatment 
that determines whether it is ‘* humane” in character 
or merely utilitarian. Trade and commerce are ser- 
vices to humanity; and the craft or occupation could 
be used to create many interests that would widen . 
the horizon, dignify labour, and make life something 
more than a “mere struggle for existence.” 

At the present time our evening schools occupy only 
a subsidiary position in relation to the ordinary day- 
school education. The continuation schools of the 
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future should be really a main feature of the young 
person’s life. There are, of course, many difficulties 
of ways and means to be overcome in any system of 
compulsory continuation education—premises, teachers, 
employers, time off, the hours during which the edu- 
cation would be given, etc. These difficulties, how- 
ever, must be faced. 


One is cheered to find liberal views of the 
continuation-school curriculum not merely 
assented to, but strongly advocated, in all the 
schemes of reconstruction worthy of notice. 
The truth is, as the Departmental Committee 
says, that if ‘the juvenile problem is to be 
solved, it must be by treating it as primarily a 
moral, and not an economic, issue. “Is the 
civilisation for which Englishmen have fought 
to be made a civilisation worth fighting for? 
We take comfort in the knowledge that those 
who will decide will be largely those who have 
fought.” 

But the Departmental Committee has not 
forgotten that a civilisation worth fighting for 
must be based upon a foundation of healthy 
nerve and muscle. In these days no maker of a 
curriculum 1s likely to forget that the pupil 
has a body, and it scarcely needed the inquiries 
incident to conscription to demonstrate the 
presence in our midst of shoals of weedy 
youths and pale-faced girls. The committee 
says :— 

For all children, and throughout the period of com- 
pulsory attendance, we are convinced that physical 
training should be regarded as an_ indispensable 
element in the curriculum. The problem of 
adolescence is at least as much a physical as a mental 
one. The recent facts of recruiting have thrown a 
disquieting light upon the physical condition of large 
sections of the population of this country, and we fully 
endorse the view expressed before us by Sir George 
Newman, that active measures should be taken to 
continue throughout adolescence the system of physical 
training and supervision which has already been 
initiated with such happy results in the elementary 
schools. It is perl.aps in this respect that the in- 
evitable early termination of the elementary-school life 
is most unfortunate. Whatever may be thought of 
the advantages and possibilities of continued schooling 
in the ordinary sense after the age of fourteen, there 
is not the slightest doubt that from a physical point 
of view the break in a child’s life, when he leaves 
school, comes just at the moment when the disturbance 
of puberty brings him most in need of skilled and 
sympathetic direction. And this is also just the 
moment when he has to face the new strain of employ- 
ment. 

There is, indeed, no question as to the 
absurdity of ceasing to care for the child’s 
physical welfare when he reaches his four- 
teenth year and really needs such care more 
than ever. But can we altogether pride our- 
selves on what we have done for him up to 


the age of fourteen, great and valuable as that 
work has been in recent years ? The deplorable 
half-time system still remains in many districts 
as a standing proof that we cannot so pride 
ourselves. The Departmental Committee, 
which has a way of measuring its words with- 
out mincing them, is quite clear on this 
point :— 


We do not think it necessary to detail once more 
the arguments in favour of bringing to an end at the 
earliest possible date the present detestable system 
of half-time exemptions below the age of fourteen. 
They have been fully set out in the report of the 
Departmental Committee on Partial Exemption, and 
are now universally accepted, except in a few locali- 
ties in which the system has become a habit, and in 
which its removal would entail some modification of 
familiar economic conditions. Our own investigations 
have been limited to an attempt to ascertain whether 
recent events have led to any material change of public 
sentiment in these areas. We do not find much reason 
to suppose that this is the case, but we are satisfied 
that, even within the textile industries, which are 
practically the only ones much affected, there is, and 
always has been, a strong body of opinion in favour 
of the change, and that, if it were once made, the 
necessary industrial reorganisation would not be a 
matter of serious difficulty. We regard it as impera- 
tive that it should be made at the earliest possible 
moment. Without this, no attempt to ameliorate 
juvenile conditions could carry with it a guarantee of 
good faith. There are at present about 20,000 half- 
timers in Lancashire, 11,000 in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and 4,000 distributed over other areas. Of 
these about 26,000 entered upon half-time employment 
at the age of twelve, and 9,000 at the age of thirteen. 
The special provisions for agricultural half-time have 
been made little use of, and would not be missed. Jt 
is much more important from a farming point of view, 
and is wholly reasonable, that school holidays should 
be so arranged as to set children free during the local 
seasons for harvesting operations. 


At what age should compulsory education 
terminate? The London Committee, without 
arguing the point, places the limit at seven- 
teen, but the National Union of Teachers and 
the National Association of Head Teachers 
say eighteen, and the Departmental Com- 
mittee agrees with them :— 


We must consider over how many years of a child’s 
life the obligation to attend continuation classes is to 
extend. The Bill of 1911 did not propose to continue it 
beyond sixteen—that is to say, for more than two 
full years after the normal school-leaving age. The 
Consultative Committee suggested that compulsion 
should extend to seventeen, which is the age up to 
which boys and girls are regarded as juveniles for the 
purposes of the Labour Exchanges Act and the Choice 
of Employment Act. But we cannot feel that the 
period of maximum danger to health and character is 
over before eighteen, and we believe the value of 
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continuous discipline and physical supervision from the 
elementary school onwards to be undeniable. We 
therefore consider that compulsion should continue to 
eighteen. 


IV. 


Believing that the age of eighteen 
marks the proper limit of compulsion, the 
Departmental Committee has kept in view 
throughout its report a system which would 
keep the elementary-school leaving age at 
fourteen, and organise continuation schools 
in two divisions, the lower reaching from 
fourteen to sixteen and the upper from 
sixteen to eighteen. Unlike the National 
Association of Head Teachers, which would 
extend full-time education to fifteen, and ulti- 
mately to sixteen, and unlike the National 
Union of Teachers, which would give local 
authorities power to extend the period to fif- 
teen or sixteen, with provision for partial 
exemption after the age of fourteen, the 
Departmental Committee would retain four- 
teen as the leaving age for the elementary 
school. The committee significantly re- 
marks :— 


One reason why we have not recommended that 
ordinary elementary schools should be organised to 
keep children up to the age of fifteen is the fact that 
many schools still require a good deal of reorganisation 
before they can be regarded as wholly satisfactory 
even for children between twelve and fourteen. We 
have even been conscious in the course of our inquiry 
that the almost universal desire for a leaving age of 
fourteen is somewhat qualified by the consciousness 
that all is not quite well with the upper forms of 
elementary schools. Some of the criticism which has 
reached us is orobably based on ignorance as to what 
actually takes place in the schools, or on misunder- 
standing as to what the measurable results of educa- 
tion at the age of fourteen ought to be. Rightly or 
wrongly, however, the opinion is freely expressed that 
in many schools the upper standards are marking 
time; and if the critics are asked for a remedy, the 
suggestion is generally made that the educational 
methods are not practical enough. We feel little 
doubt that there is a considerable element of justice 
in such criticism. We do not take the demand for 
a more practical education to be a demand for a 
more directly vocational education. It is only a de- 
mand for a less bookish education. Education is a 
mental process, but the truth that for many children, 
especially those who will live by their hands, the best 
avenue to the mind is through the hands has not 
vet worked its complete revolution in the pedagogic 
methods of the nineteenth century. More manual in- 
struction of various kinds is needed both for boys and 
girls in every type of school. 


With the point of view taken in this passage 
the present writer has for many years been in 
hearty sympathy. Why is it that, notwith- 
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standing that the parent has received the 
benefits of education, both parent and child 
so commonly await with the utmost degree of 
impatience the dawn of the latter’s fourteenth 
birthday—the day of his emancipation from 
the thraldom of school? The reason is not 
purely economic, for we need by no means go 
to the slums and the poorest districts for 
instances. The reason lies partly in the pre- 
vailingly bookish education that is given dur- 
ing the last two years. One wonders why it 
has not occurred to any of the inquirers to con- 
sider seriously whether twelve is not a really 
epoch-making period in the life, and therefore 
in the education, of the child, and whether he 
ought not to be brought under the new régime, 
with its new organisation and new teachers, at 
that age, first as a full-time and later as a part- 
time pupil. The opinion is gaining ground 
(in America as the result of careful and 
elaborate inquiry) that the minimum essentials 
of elementary education, those which are 
necessary as a foundation for all else, can and 
should be imparted by the time the child has 
reached his twelfth year, and that thereafter 
a rather different kind of education, best given 
in a different school, is appropriate. Such an 
arrangement, by the way, would go far to 
solve the problem of women teachers in boys’ 
schools. For no one doubts that from the age 
of about twelve onwards a boy should be much 
under the influence and supervision of a man, 
and a girl under the influence and supervision 
of a woman. 


V. 


On the question of the supply and training 
of teachers, the National Union of Teachers 
and the London Education Committee are in 
substantial agreement. The recommenda- 
tions of the National Union set forth the case 
clearly and simply. They run as follows :— 


The Board of Education shall require local education 
authorities to provide a staff of teachers sufficient in 
number and qualifications to meet the requirements of 
the particular school, and shall further require them 
to increase steadily the percentage of certificated 
teachers on the staff of every school, with a view to 
every school being staffed as soon as possible by fullv 
qualified teachers only. 

Pupil teachers, student teachers, and supplementary 
teachers shall not count on the staff. 

No certificated teacher shall be held, directly or in- 
directly, responsible for a class of more than forty 
children on the roll, and no uncertificated teacher shall 
be in charge of a class of more than thirty children 
on the roll. Where teachers are in charge of grouped 
classes, these figures, for such grouped classes, shall 
be reduced to thirty and twenty respectively. 

In order to secure an adequate supply of fully 
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qualified teachers there must be great improvement in 
the following respects :— 

(i) Salaries, pensions, and general conditions of. the 
teacher’s service. 

(ii) Prospects of promotion to higher branches of 
the educational service. 

Every scheme for the training of teachers shall pro- 
vide for :— 

(i) A course of higher education and some profes- 
sional training before entering a training college. 

(ii) A sufficient period of academic training, together 
with a course of training in the theory, history, and 
practice of teaching in a college forming a constituent 
part of a university. 

(iii) The acquisition by every candidate of a univer- 
sity degree at the close of the training college course. 


All this is excellent, except that persons who 
are in close touch with all the facts will not 
generally be disposed to share the confidence 
of the National Union and of the London 
Committee in the virtues, for the purpose in 
question, of the existing pass degrees granted 
by our universities. If (to take one example) 
the University of London granted an arts or a 
science degree with a pedagogic bias, just as 
it grants a science degree with an engineering 
or a commercial bias, much more might be 
said for the acquirement of a degree by the 
student who is being trained for elementary- 
school teaching. But as things are it would 
be a false step to require every student to aim 
at getting a degree. At the same time, 
experto crede, nothing but good could result 
from bringing the training colleges into close 
relations with the universities. 


VI. 


Much of the space allotted to this article 
has been devoted to the problem of continua- 
tion classes, because it is in that connection 
that something new has to be created—new 
curricula, new buildings, and a new branch of 
the teaching profession. When we enter the 
region of secondary and higher education we 
find ourselves in the midst of conditions that 
have largely been created during the past 
fifteen years. Nevertheless, secondary educa- 
tion needs serious consideration at the present 
juncture. Readers of THE SCHOOL WORLD 
have been kept well abreast of recent con- 
troversies as regards the place of science and 
of modern languages in the secondary-school 
curriculum, so that these questions need not 
here be entered on. But it is useless to pro- 
vide model curricula for students who are not 
there to benefit by them, and the deplorable 
shortness of secondary-school life is a problem 
to be grappled with and solved. Here the 
report of the London Committee helps us to 
see the facts as they are :— 
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As regards secondary education, recent circulars and 
memoranda of the Board of Education have mani- 
fested the Board’s desire to secure a larger number of 
students remaining to eighteen years of age in the 
secondary school, and the Board will no doubt en- 
deavour to obtain such Parliamentary assistance as 
will enable local education authorities to make more 
provision in this respect. The shortness of the second- 
ary-school life of pupils is at present a source of much 
waste of public money, particularly in the case of fee- 
payers. London stands out fairly well in this respect, 
but even here the results are unsatisfactory. It is 
suggested that a five years’ life in a secondary school 
is the minimum that should be aimed at; and that 
a seven years’ life is desirable. In London there are 
about 27,000 secondary-school pupils in public and 
semi-public institutions; about 2,500 only are above 
sixteen years of age at the beginning of any school 
year. Included in these figures are all maintained. 
aided, and non-aided institutions, such as the Girls’ 
Public Day Schools and St. Paul’s, Westminster, City 
of London School, Merchant Taylors’, University Col- 
lege School, and Dulwich. These figures are far below 
similar figures before the war for France and Ger- 
many; they are below those for Scotland; and they 
indicate the strong effort necessary to bring English 
education level with that of these three countries. 

We cannot adopt the adventitious means 
hitherto employed in Germany whereby a boy 
is excused part of his period of military train- 
ing on account of time successfully spent in 
a secondary school. But we must find some 
other means. 


VII. 


To descend from these high matters let us 
in conclusion attend to those small persons 
who stand at the threshold of school life. For 
many years our educational treatment of 
children of tender years has undoubtedly been 
a disgrace to our civilisation, and a sorrow to 
anyone who knows the life of a child in a 
sheltered and comfortable home. Because we 
knew that the school life of children of poor 
parents must abruptly end at some time 
between the ages of eleven and fourteen, 
we have been anxious to begin dosing 


them with the three R’s at any time 
between the ages of three and five. 
Recently we have tended to eject the 


“under fives,” not because we were convinced 
that they were being wrongly treated, but 
because we have not been able to afford room 
for them! The London Education Committee 
says :— 

As regards children under five years of age, it is 
unnecessary for us at present to restate the problem. 
The present policy of the Council towards these children 
is to admit them to schools ‘where there is accom- 
modation and the social circumstances demand it.” 
In September, 1915, there were some 45,000 children 
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under five in the infant schools, and there may be 
to-day 30,000. In England there may be 200,000 to 
300,000. It was part of the “forty and forty-eight" 
scheme to have regard to such children in determin- 
ing the school accommodation required for certain dis- | 
tricts. 

Some kind of provision for under fives is necessary 
in certain districts—at all events, so long as present ` 
social conditions hold. As the physical and social 
conditions of children under five affect their education, 
we are giving careful consideration to the question of 
the best method of dealing with these children, and 
we have asked for further reports to be submitted to 
us on the matter. Meanwhile we desire to state that, 
in our opinion, the present elementary schools are 
not the best method of dealing with children from 
three to five. 


And a very moderately expressed opinion, 
too! The further question might very well 
be raised whether after all we are wiser than 
other nations in placing the commencement of 
regular school life earlier than the age of six. 
Why be in so much hurry about the 
beginnings of formal instruction in reading 
and writing, when it is proposed to prolong 
the period of compulsory education? Pernaps 
there is something more than mere symmetry 
in the division—infancy to the age of six, in 
the home or the nursery school; six to twelve, 
devoted to elementary education properly so 
called, i.e. to learning the use of the tools 
necessary for further acquirement of any 
kind; and twelve to eighteen, spent in pur- 
suing some form of later education, whether 
in the secondary ‘school or in continuation 
classes. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE SCHOOL- 
DAYS OF F. C. SELOUS AT RUGBY.! 


By the Rev. Canon Wisor, D.D. 


FIRST heard of Selous some time in 
The master of his preparatory school at Tot- 
tenham told me that a Mr. Slous—for so the 
name was then spelt—was going to enter his 
son at my house. “Take my advice,” was 
the gist of the letter, “and say your house is 
full; the boy will plague the life out of you.” 
I wrote to inquire the nature of the plague. 
“He breaks every rule; he lets himself down 
out of a dormitory window to go birds’-nest- 
ing; he is constantly complained of by neigh- 
bours for trespassing; he fastened up an | 
assistant-master in a cowshed into which he 
had chased the young villain early one 
summer morning; somehow the youngster 
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scrambled out, and fastened the door on the 
outside, so that the master missed morning 
school.” 

Such were his crimes; so, of course, I wrote 
back and said that he was the boy for me. 

His father brought him down from town: 
a bright-eyed, fair-haired boy of twelve or 
thirteen, who had no suspicion that I knew 
all about his iniquities. When his father 
departed,.I had a little of the usual talk with 
a new boy, about work and games and so on: 
and then I asked him what he meant to be. 
“I mean to be like Livingstone,” he replied. 
I had seen Livingstone when he came to 
Cambridge—in 1857, I think—and spoke in 
the Senate House, appealing for a Universities 
Mission to Central Africa; so we _ talked 
Livingstone and Africa and natural history. 
I soon saw that he had the fire and the 
modesty of genius, and was a delightful 
creature. 

He was quite exemplary as a young mem- 
ber of the house and school, so far as I 
knew. He was “late” for chapel sometimes 
in long summer afternoons; how much late I 
did not inquire. I guessed what he was about, 
and he did his lines like a man. 

He was extraordinarily acute in all his 
senses—sight, hearing, smell, taste. He 
asked me, for example, one day to go with 
him to some brook a few miles away to watch 
kingfishers. We crawled up warily when we 
got near the spot. He could see exactly what 
they were catching and carrying, from a dis- 
tance at which I could only see a bird flying. 
His power of hearing also was more than 
acute. One day at our table in hall I told a 
lady who sat next me that a nightingale had 
been heard singing in somebody’s spinney. 
We decided to drive down to it after dinner, 
and on reaching the spot we found Selous 
already there, roaming about in the spinney. 


| I called to him, and he came to the edge of 
1863, soon after I became a housemaster. 
| 


the wood. “What are you doing there?” 
“Looking for a nightingale’s nest, sir.” “But 
why here?” “I heard you say at dinner that 
one was singing here.” Now he was 16 or 
18 ft. away, at a different table, and we were 
fifty in all, talking and clattering with knives 
and forks, and yet he heard me distinctly. 
He could disentangle the voices and listen to 
one, as a dog can follow one scent among 
many. Then as to smell and taste. He told 
me that when he shot a new bird with his 
“tweaker ’—you will learn presently what the 
“tweaker” was in his case—he always tasted 
its flesh. | 

He was extremely accurate in his observa- 
tion, and in his estimates of distance, size, 
number, etc.; in fact, he was the most truth- 
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ful observer I can imagine, free from all ex- 
aggeration and egotism, and he retained this 
simplicity and accuracy and modesty all his 
life. He was a beautiful runner, a football 
player with singular dash, and a first-rate 
swimmer; but he left Rugby at seventeen, | 
think, so that he did not win any great ath- 
letic distinctions at school. 

But I must tell you some stories about 
him. 

On one great public occasion of rejoicing 
the streets of Rugby were decorated with 
flags. When my man called me at seven a.m., 
he said: “I think I ought to tell you, sir, that 
there is a broomstick and duster showing in 
every chimney in the house.” “Very well,” I 
replied, “go and tell Mr. Selous that they must 
be taken down by twelve o'clock.” He had 
let himself down at night out of the dormitory 
window that looks into the study quadrangle 
and had collected brooms and dusters from 
the studies. He had somehow clambered up 
waterpipes and gutters and roofs, broomsticks 
and all; and when I went out people in the 
road were admiring our extemporised decora- 
_tions—duster-flags and broom-handles stick- 
ing out of the chimney-pots at all angles. 
There was another flag, of the same nature, 
perilously near the top of the taller of two 
poplars that stood close to the boys’ entrance. 
They were all taken down by dinner-time; I 
never inquired how, or by whom. 

There used to be a vine, trained up the south 
face of the house, and one year—I think in 
1868—it bore an extraordinary crop of grapes 
which ripened beautifully. One day at dinner 
I told the head of the dormitory on the second 
floor, over the drawing-room, that they might 
gather all that they could reach from the 
window. I forgot Selous, as this was not 
his bedroom; but the dormitory did not forget 
him. An aunt of mine was sleeping in the 
bedroom below, and she remarked next morn- 
ing at breakfast that she heard, or thought 
she heard, voices at night quite close to her 
windows. Had anything happened? I went 
out into the garden to look, and the vine was 
stripped more than half-way down the windows 
of the first floor. It was Selous, of course ; they 
let him down somehow. I was told that he filled 
a pillow-case with grape bunches and feasted 
the house. Mr. C. K. Francis, the well- 
known Metropolitan police magistrate, his 
contemporary in my house, has told this story 
of Selous to the readers of the Daily Tele- 
graph (January 15th), and says that they let 
Selous down in a blanket. 

Of course Selous was an active member of 
the school natural history society. I must 


tell you about a meeting of that society. Dr. 
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Walter Flight, who was in charge of the 
minerals at the British Museum, was staying 
with me, and I asked him whether he would 
like to come as a visitor to an ordinary meet- 
ing of our society. I knew it would be an 
interesting one. Selous had shortly before 
raided the heronry on the island at Coombe 
Abbey. He swam the pond from the end 
distant from the house, climbed several trees, 


took one- egg from each nest, swam 
back, and was chased, but escaped by 
sheer speed. Lord Craven complained 


to the headmaster. The headmaster warned 
our society pretty plainly; and our com- 
mittee censured Selous. At the meet- 
ing we were going to attend, Selous, as was 
widely known, was going to make his de- 
fence. The ‘room, the old fifth form room, 
next to the school-house dining-hall, was 
crowded. Flight and I squeezed in. “Are 
your meetings always like this?” he asked. 
“You will see,” I replied, “that the school 
takes a great interest in natural history.” “I 
am very glad to see this,” he said. 

Exhibits were made, a paper read, and then 
began the real business of the evening—the 
official condemnation by our president, Mr. 
Kitchener, and Selous’s spirited defence. 

I may again supplement my memory of this 
incident by that of Mr. C. K. Francis. “One 
night,” he writes in the Daily Telegraph, 
“about 11.30 he started to rob a hen-roost, 
which happened to be a heronry, some ten 
miles away, too far to walk, as time would not 
have allowed; so he determined to call in aid 
a certain master’s pony, which no doubt he 
imagined had been secured for the night in 
its stable.” (The pony was mine, I learn for 
the first time now!) “To get it out and set 
it in motion for the field of operations, through 
barred doors and bolted gates, was in itself 
no mean feat of enterprising daring; but this 
was nothing compared with the difficulties of 
getting the herons’ eggs from the top of almost 
unclimbable fir trees, situated on an island (in 
a well-preserved park), to which he had to 
swim carrying his clothes in one hand above 
his head to keep them dry, the pony having 
been securely tethered where he could find it 
but the keepers could not. I can well remem- 
ber seeing the herons’ eggs on his return in 
the basket, which had been tied round his neck 
while swimming back.” 

Selous presented the eggs to the natural 
history society; and they were safe in the 
collection twenty years ago, Iam told. I hope 
they are there still. 

He also climbed the great elm trees, which 
then stood in the Close, for rooks’ eggs. This 
feat was also performed at night; and the 
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cawing of the rooks roused Dr. Temple, but 
Selous was not detected in the darkness. 

Selous’s special contribution to our society 
was on birds. If I remember right, his first 
list of birds noted at Rugby exceeded ninety. 
I will tell the story how one very rare bird 
was added to our list. It was in the very hard 
winter of 1867; snow was lying on the ground. 
In the evening, some hours after lock-up, a 
ring at the front door came at the moment 
I was going to my study, the door of which 
was close to the front door. I opened the front 
door and there stood Selous, with a bird 
dangling from his hand. I don’t know which 
of us was the more surprised. ‘Come into the 
study; what have you got there?” “Oh! sir, 
it’s Williamson’s duck; it’s very rare.” (I 
invent the name Williamson; I know it was 
somebody’s duck.) “Go and fetch the bird- 
book from the house library.” (I had put an 
excellent bird-book in several volumes into the 
library for his use.) “Leave the bird.” I 
examined the bird, neatly shot through the 
neck. He came back and we identified the 
bird. He was quite right; a note in the book 
said that it had been occasionally seen at cer- 
tain places on the East Coast; only once, I 
think, inland so far as Northamptonshire. 
“How did you get it?” “I saw it at Swift’s 
and followed it to Lilbourne and got it there.” 
“How?” “With my tweaker,” was the reply. 
“It must be a very powerful tweaker,” I said. 
“Yes, sir, its a very strong one; I thought 
you would not mind my being late for once, 
as it’s very rare.” 

When he got into the fifth form he was 
occasionally restive under the discipline of the 
house sixth, who were, perhaps, not very im- 
pressive, though virtuous. I remember on one 
occasion he and a very sturdy Australian, 
Forster by name, who were in a bedroom of 
which Fawcett, a gentle scholar, was head, 
had a little difference with him as to the use 
of candles to read by in bed after ten. As 
they would not put them out Fawcett kindly 
did it for them, and retired to his bed. A few 
minutes later Fawcett’s bed was suddenly 
drawn out from the wall and put up on end, 
inverting poor Fawcett, who was buried in 
bedclothes and mattress. He extricated him- 
self in the dark, lit a candle, and looked at 
Selous and Forster. Both were, of course, 
sound asleep. Fawcett made his bed; and 
next morning the house sixth met and took 
counsel. They were six in number. In the 
evening they called up Selous and Forster 
into the library before them all, and 
the head of the house announced that they 
were going to cane them both; no mere hand 
caning, but a good sound caning on the right 
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place. Selous and Forster put their backs 
against the wall, and said they would make 
an example of anyone who touched them. 
They would take a licking from me or 
Temple; but not from such fools as the sixth 
were. 

The head of the house came to me for-ad- 
vice. I said he had better send them to me. 
They came; they pleaded guilty; but take a 
thrashing from those fools they would not. I 
said, of course, that it was a _ sixth-form 
matter; that it was unheard of that I should 
be their executioner; that Temple would give 
the same answer: they must submit or go. 
What would their fathers say when I wrote 
that their sons would not take a licking they 
had richly deserved? “Not from such fools 
as those fellows.” A happy thought occurred 
to me. “Suppose you go back and say that 
I had persuaded you that a licking was the 
very thing you both wanted, and ask them to 
do it thoroughly, and thank them profusely 
when it is over.” They took the humour, and 
improved on my idea. They went back with 
grave and long faces and said | had prayed 
with them and quite convinced them that a 
caning was what they wanted. So they bent 
over the table, and at each stroke said: 
“Thank you, thank you; it’s doing me good, 
its doing me good.” The sixth let in, you 
may be sure; but they elicited nothing but 
gratitude. 

Some six years later, when he came back 
from a four years’ solitary travel and explora- 
tion in what is now Rhodesia, or even further 
inland, the incident of the tweaker again 
turned up. “I did wonder,” he said, “whether 
you were such an innocent as really to believe 
it was a tweaker.” “My dear Selous,” I said, 
“I knew the bird was shot; and I knew you 
had a gun, and the farmhouse where you kept 
it, but you kep* it so dark and made such ex- 
cellent use of it that I said nothing about it.” 

One of the most difficult problems pre- 
sented to all who are in authority is: How 
much ought I not to know and see? | 

I think it was on this occasion that he came 
down to a house supper. He had told me lots 
of stories about his adventures in Africa 
during those four years. They are told in his 
books, every one of which is, I hope, in the 
school library and well read. I asked him to 
tell some of them to the house. No, he would 
not; so finally, at the supper, I said that if he 
would not, I would, and I began with the story 
of his going to ask Lobengula, king of the 
Matabele, for leave to shoot elephants. “You 
are only a boy,” the king said. “You must 
shoot birds. The first elephant you hunt wilt 
kill you.” Selous jumped up. “Oh! sir, let 
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me tell it,” and we had a never-to-be-forgotten 
evening. 

But it is time to stop. One of his friends, 
Sir Ralph Williams, well said of him in a 
letter to the Times of January 1oth: “The 
name of Fred Selous stands for all that is 
straightest and best in South African story ” 
and I will venture to say that it stands for 
the same in meee annals. 
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THE CARE OF THE EYES OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 
By N. Bisyor Harman, M.A., M.B. Cantab., 
F.R.C.S. Eng. 


Ophthalmic Surgeon to the West London Hospital 
and to the Belgrave Hospital for Children. 


III. 


N this article I purpose dealing with three 
conditions of great interest and import- 
ance, particularly in their relation to the edu- 
cation of the child. The three conditions are 
squint, short-sight, and word-blindness. 


SQUINT. 


The eyes of man have come under a perfec- 
tion of control by the brain, the like of which 
is found in no other animal. The two eyes 
of man work together almost as one, and this 
perfection of working gives man that sense of 
binocular vision which enables him to be the 
cunning workman that he is. 

The frequency with which squint is seen 
amongst children can best be judged by the 
examination of the return of my children’s 
hospital. Of 1,400 children examined for bad 
focus, 199 were suffering from squint; indeed, 
all the very small children were squinters. The 
following gives the percentages of squinters 
in the crowd of children with bad focus :— 


Age 4 s 6 7 R 9 
Ber emë too «6100 ā 632 ē 32 76 177 55 


From this return it will be seen that squint 
comes on very early in life. The increases 
in the years 9, 12, and 14 may excite some 
inquiry, and it may be taken that these 
increases are due to the periods in school life 
at which there were routine medical inspec- 
tions; the last may be due to the desire of the 
parents to get rid of the squint before the 
child goes to work. 

Why should there be a wish to get rid of the 
squint before going to work ? Squint is ugly, 
no one will deny. More, there remains a 
lingering feeling that the inturned eye, the one 
that does not look at you, is a sort of “evil 
eye.” Maybe many of the old witches who 
were done to death in “the good old times” 
were no worse than cross-eyed. The common 
people call it “bossing.” It isa very old word; 
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it had an evil significance: of persons it in- 
dicated a despicable and worthless character, 
usually of decrepit age. “I speak to you, auld 
Bossis of perditioun’’ (Lyndsay, ‘‘ Works,”’ 
ed. 1593). The defect itself was thought to be 
the work of evil spirits. In “‘ King Lear” we 
find, in the scene on the heath at night : 


‘This 
is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet . . . he gives 
the web and the pin, squints the eye, Pand 
makes the hare-lip; mildews the white wheat, 

and hurts the poor creature of earth.” Squint 


is undeniably ugly, and it is suspect by the 


common people still. 

In its essence squint is a reversion to a lower 
order. Instead of the “eyes right” of the 
normal man, there is an irregular fixation such 
as is normal to animals. Single-eyed vision 
is the normal state of the vast majority of the 
animal kingdom. The lack of association of 
the two eyes is complete in all those in which 
the eyes are lateral, one on each side of the 
head. The independence is manifest to the 
most casual observer of the chameleon: one 
eye of the little creature will be asleep, the other 
very watchful; one may look backwards, 
whilst the other is directed forwards. With 
the advance in organisation, in brain develop- 
ment, and in cunning, there has been an in- 
crease in the control of the eyes. The eyes 
are better controlled in the hunting animals 
than in the hunted; better in the animals that 
hunt singly than in those that hunt tn packs; 
and the full growth is found only in man—‘a 
mighty hunter before the Lord.” 

Binocular vision comes into action very soon 
after birth. There is an interesting observa- 
tion on this point noted in Pepys’s ‘* Diary.” 
He writes: ‘‘ At supper the three doctors of 
physic again in my cabin, when I put Dr. Scar- 
borough in mind of what I heard him say: 
that children do, in every day’s experience, 
look several ways with both eyes, till custom 
teaches them otherwise, and that we do now 
see but with one eye, our eyes looking in 
parallel lines.” 

The two eyes, the nerves and muscles, and 
the controlling brain may be likened to a four- 
in-hand. The driver is the brain, the reins 
and traces are the nerves and muscles, and the 
eves are the horses. You may have the best of 
horses and equipment, but without a good 
driver the turn-out will not run straight. “But 
if the driver be good, an indifferent team mav 
be made to work well and pull straight, albeit 
the driver will get more than ordinarily tired 
with his work. That sets out the conditions of 
squint and the eye-strain preceding it to a 
nicetv. No child who has perfect brain control 
of the eyes will squint, not even when the focus 
of the eyes is bad, or when the two are so 
different that it seems well-nigh impossible to 
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get them to work together. But the brain will 
compel the seemingly impossible, albeit there 
will be headaches and eye-strain of severe 
order. Another child may have very good 
eyes, but in the absence of brain control the 
eyes will squint. There are all grades between 
these two extremes; and there are variations 
in the brain control with variations in the 
health of the child. An attack of fever reduces 
the power of control, just as it reduces that 
over the movements of the limbs. We stagger 
when we are ill; so do our eyes. The drunken 
man loses the use of his limbs; so he does of 
his eyes: he sees two lamp-posts and can 
negotiate neither. 

The urgency of medical treatment of squint 
lies in the fact that the squinting eye goes to 
sleep, it ceases to see effectively, and with 
disuse may go blind. If this were not so, ob- 
jects would be doubled, and the life of the 
child endangered. The loss of an eye is 
serious. Therefore the squinting child must 
be put under medical control without delay. 
The treatment is long. The use of spectacles, 
the training of the sleepy eye, and possibly 
operation, are involved; but they are all worth 
the saving of an eye. 


SHORT-SIGHT. 


Short-sight, or myopia, is the reverse of flat 
eye. But there is a further difference: Flat 
eye is born, not made; whereas short-sight is 
made, not born. The eye of the young child 
is soft, its coats are likely to yield under 
strain. The yielding takes effect at the back 
of the eye, and the stretched and torn coats of 
the eye can be seen by the surgeon, just like 
the split seams of a black kid glove. When 
once this change has taken place the damage 
is done and cannot be remedied; only its effect 
upon the sight can be countered by the use 
of glasses. Short-sight is a definite handicap 
in the race of life; it is enough to state that no 
candidate for the Navy can succeed if he be 
short-sighted. No matter how well glasses 
may improve vision, a seaman with glasses is 
inadmissible. To the ordinary civilian glasses 
matter little, except that they are a nuisance, 
But this is not all. Short-sight is a progressive 
condition: when it starts it goes on, the eye 
continues to stretch, and the short-sight in- 
creases. It is indeed a disease state, and as 
such should be checked. Glasses alone will 
not check it; there must be a change in the 
methods of school work. 

How important the effects of school life are 
in the production of short-sight may be judged 
from the following returns taken from my chil- 
dren’s hospital. Sixty-eight per cent. had flat 
eve, 32 per cent. myopia. These defective 
children represented about 10 per cent. of the 
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school children, so myopia exists in about 
3 per cent. of all the children. But the 3 per 
cent. is not evenly spread throughout the 
schools. Cases are rare amongst the infants 
and increasingly common with the older 
children :— 


Age in years 4 5 6 7 8 g 1ņŅ0 rr n NRB 4 

Myopia, per cent. o 2 3 12 20 24 33 40 49 52 65. 
Such a return is more emphatic than many 
words; there can be no doubt of the influence 
of the school. It is true that there is an here- 
ditary tendency in myopia, but it is probable 
that myopia itself is not inherited, only the 
liability to it when the conditions tend that 
way. 

It may be asked: What tendencies can be 
said to favour the onset of myopia? Compari- 
son of the focus of flat eyes and of myopic 
eyes shows that there is a higher percentage of 
astigmatism amongst the short-sighted than 
the flat-eyed. Further, when the various 
grades of defective focus of children are 
plotted for each year of school life it is found 
that cases of flat eye and astigmatism are 
numerous amongst the young, but fewer 
amongst the older children; whereas astig- 
matism and myopia are increasingly common 
fis we pass from the younger to the older 
children. The deduction is that astigmatic 
eyes tend to stretch under the strain and 
become myopic. 

What is this strain that sets up the stretch- 
ing? That is a matter of controversy. But 
it may be taken that close work, especially in 
the stooping posture, causes a greater strain 
on the eyes than any other usage. That posi- 
tion is altogether too common in our schools 
—in reading, in writing, and most of all in 
sewing. Check that habit. Have perfect 
illumination, large print, big handwriting ; 
abolish sewing for the small children and only 
allow it for short periods for the older; and 
many of the evils of school usage on the eyes 
will be stopped. Above all, inculcate good 
habits: upright sitting; reading from books 
propped up in front of the child; upright hand- 
writing instead of a crouch inducing obliquity ; 
and most of all plenty of outdoor games in- 
stead of the vicious habit of story-book read- 
ing. Games promote the health and wits of 
the child, whereas story-books damage the eyes 
and addle the brains by a perpetual super- 
heated atmosphere of excitement. 

The short-sighted boy becomes a round- 
shouldered smug, a book-reading recluse, just 
because the pleasure of games has gone with 
the power to see clearly and smartlv. The 
girl who is so clever and neat with her needle 
is likely to be similarly afflicted, and her clever- 
ness may be but the demonstration of her 
injured sight. 
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WORD-BLINDNESS. : 


Word-blindness is a very curious defect of | 
the visual apparatus. The eyes themselves are 
not at fault; they see well enough. The fault 
lies with the brain; that part of the brain which 
converts the things seen into the things under- 
stood is defective. 

Bad cases of this trouble are not common. 
But lesser ones are probably much more fre- 
quent than is supposed. Children with this | 
defect see pictures correctly ; they can see and . 
tell the names and meanings of figures. But | 
the letters of the alphabet when strung together | 
to form words present an insuperable difficulty | 
to them. They see, but cannot read. Our 
Western mode of reading is complex, very 


different from that of the Chinese. Their 
written language is a sign-writing, each idea 
having its appropriate sign. So many are these 
signs that it is the task-of a lifetime to learn 
them and be able to read the Chinese classics. 
A typewriter is useless to a Chinaman—with 
the few signs of the keyboard of a machine 
he would be limited to the few words of an 
infant of three. Our Western mode entails 
a very few signs, that mean nothing and pic- 
ture nothing alone, but through their com- 
binations the trained mind perceives meanings 
and pictures innumerable. The word-blind 
child lacks that necessary connection in the 
brain that groups a number of signs into a 
single word and an idea. It can read figures, 
for each figure stands for something; it sees 
pictures, for they mean what they show. The 
picture of a cat shows a cat; to us the word 
“cat” suggests a cat, but to the word-blind 
child it is nothing. 

According to the intelligence of the teacher, 
so will be the guess at the condition of the 
child. A dull teacher will scold the stupidity 
of the child: in my young days the cane would 
have been the appropriate cure! The better 
teacher will think the eyes are at fault and that 
the child cannot see. The best teacher will 
note that it can see figures and read them, 
and judge that the defect is more than 
ordinary. 

I have little doubt that the host of bad 
spellers belong to this order of mind, The 
association factors of the brain are weak; such 
children do not see the words in the ‘‘mind’s 
eye”; they try to spell by some misjudged 
“phonetic” systems that children are taught 
nowadays, and since English is utterly un- 
phonetic, the result is chaos. Teach the chil- 
dren words as words; let them “look and say,” 
- and even the worst of the word-blind will learn 
to read; let the word be a symbol, teach as 
though the word were an ideograph, as 1s the 
Chinese script. There was this sense in the | 
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' spelling tasks of our boyhood: we learned the 


look of the word. 

Word-blindness fitly ends these articles. It 
points the moral of school hygiene and its 
effect on training. Cast out the demon of 
ignorance in the presiding genius of the school 
and the children will be trained—but “this 
kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.” 


SCHOOL CHEMISTRY WITH A TECH- 
NICAL BIAS! 


By Wiiiram J. Gareg, B.Sc. 
King’s College School, Wimbledon Common. 


OME apology is needed for the use of the 
word “bias” in the title of this article : 

a concession to brevity at the expense of ex- 
plicitness. It is not suggested that we should 
make any radical revolution in the teaching of 
school science in favour of technical instruc- 
tion, nor even that we should add one more 
to the already numerous biases that this asso- 
ciation has been asked to give the teaching of 
science during recent years. Most of us by 
now will be prepared to admit that the business 
of the school in respect to science teaching is 
to give a good general introduction to the 
essential principles of the subject and leave 
specialising to colleges and technical institutes. 

But as part of a good general introduction 
there should surely be included references, on 
appropriate occasions, to the great considera- 
tions and problems involved in the application 
of scientific principles on an industrial scale. 
Much has been said and written of late years 
concerning the relationship between academic 
and applied science, and it has been only too 
clearly demonstrated that the industrial de- 
velopment of this country is hampered by the 
great gulf that is fixed between these. On 
this subject both manufacturers and university 
professors have received their measure of re- 
crimination, but little or no regard has been 
paid to the schools which are responsible for 
the embryonic period of both. 

Qu:te recently Mr. J. Swinburne, lecturing on 
the subject of “Science and Industry,” made 
some references to the schoolmaster, and pro- 
voked considerable merriment by comparing 
him with a shunting engine that always “went 
to and fro.” This may have been intended as 
a compliment, as a shunting engine is essen- 
tially designed to put things on the right lines, 
and if we only do this we shall have done 
enough. We shall be doing this if we indicate 
to those receiving instruction in science some 
of the problems that have to be faced in the 


1 A paper read before the Association of Public-School Science Masters 
on January 4th, 1917. 
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application of the science they are studying 
to industrial operations, and also the advan- 
tages to be obtained from the close co-opera- 
tion of the men who make science with the 
men who apply it. Thus, by starting at the 
foundation of things, we shall encourage that 
rapprochement between pure and applied 
science that is so desirable for the future wel- 
fare of our industrial concerns. 

Proceeding from general considerations to 
practical applications, we may take chemistry 
as a branch of science that is peculiarly suitable 
for the introduction of a few of the great 
technical problems that play little or no part in 
the subject as taught in schools. A few ex- 
amples, by no means exhaustive, may be 
quoted in illustration of the manner of intro- 
ducing such principles. 

First, we may take the question of Cost. 
Scarcely any account is taken, in our school 
chemistry, of the cost of materials, yet this 
is the dominant consideration in technical 
chemistry. The late Sir William Ramsay held 
that more progress would be made in the 
teaching of chemistry if the teachers of this 
subject could only be induced to pay more 
attention to the problem of cost. This, then, 
is a consideration that should be introduced 
quite early into a chemistry course, and it 
can be done without making exorbitant de- 
mands on the knowledge of the form. As an 
example, we may assume that at an early stage 
in most school chemistry courses the constitu- 
tion of the air, the preparation of oxygen, and 
kindred topics have been studied. It matters 
not for our purpose whether the facts and 
conclusions have been evolved heuristically, 
inductively, historically, or by “brutal 
suasion.” Most boys will have had oppor- 
tunities of studying the action of heat on such 
substances as mercuric oxide, potassium 
chlorate, etc. Oxygen is a substance in great 
demand, and we may now consider the problem 
of making it in larger quantities than we have 


been doing. A simple quantitative experiment | 


shows us that mercuric oxide gives up some- 


thing like a thirteenth of its weight of oxygen, , 


whilst potassium chlorate evolves nearly two- 
fifths of its weight of this gas. A manufac- 
turer’s catalogue—a most useful thing, be it 
said, in the teaching of chemistry—will tell us 
the prices of these substances. A simple piece 
of arithmetic shows us that, whereas it would 
cost 58s. 6d. to make a pound of oxygen from 
mercuric oxide, it would cost only 1s. 6d. to 
make it from potassium chlorate. There seems 
little doubt as to which we should use were 
money to be considered, but before deciding 
we must consider the substances made along 
with the oxvgen—in other words, we must 
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consult the by-products of the action. The 
importance of the by-products of chemical 
actions cannot be introduced too early; 
we are perhaps too prone, in our school work, 
to concentrate on the desired product and to 
pay little attention to the other things made, 
chiefly because time is limited and sinks are 
voracious—and our by-products do not compel 
attention by their magnitude. Thirteen pounds 
of mercuric oxide should yield 121b. of mercury 
a valuable substance—and if we allow a loss 
of 1 lb.—for loss is inevitable and the time 
taken to recover this pound would probably 
cost more than the mercury is worth—we shall 
have 11 lb. of mercury to dispose of, worth, 
perhaps, about £2 4s. This brings down the 
price of our oxygen from mercuric oxide to 
14s. 6d. per lb., still much higher than that 
from the potassium chlorate, In the case of the 
latter the residue is a substance found fairly 
abundantly in Nature, for which there 1s 
not a great demand; hence we cannot reckon 
on retailing this at any substantial sum, 
especially as it will not be very pure, and 
purity is a costly qualitv. We should have to 
consider the cost of the fuel needed to heat 
the substances, and the observant members of 
the form will have noticed that more heat is 
required to liberate the oxygen from the mer- 
curic oxide, and of course more of it has to 
be heated to make the desired quantity of 
oxygen, than with the other substance. 

Any means available to reduce further the 
cost will be eagerly sought after. Thus the 
addition of manganese dioxide to the potas- 
sium chlorate considerably lowers the tempera- 
ture of its decomposition, and the saving of 
fuel is of greater value than the expenditure 
on the manganese dioxide—in other words, as 
a general principle, the manufacturer is eager 
to avail himself of the friendly aid afforded by 
so-called catalytic agents. Many other in- 
stances of this nature might be quoted. 

Much, then, depends primarily upon the cost 
of the working materials, and the technical 
chemist is in constant search for the cheapest 
raw material. In the case we have taken for 
illustration, we have to hand, without cost of 
transport, abundance of raw material, free of 
charge, in the air around us. Efforts will 
therefore be made to obtain our oxygen from 
this by economical means. The solution of 
this problem may then be conveniently intro- 
duced and affords a very nice example of the 
principles referred to above. If electrical 
energy were cheap enough, which is not the 
case in this country, water might be used as 
raw material. 

We have thus dealt with one instance only 
of the introduction of the cost factor into 
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applied chemistry, and many more will occur 
to those engaged in the teaching of chemistry. 
Chemical calculations should involve the cost 
factor at times, and it is interesting to note 
that the Army examiners have on several occa- 
sions ventured to introduce this consideration 
into their papers. In connection with chemical 
calculations we must not shut our eyes to the 
fact that, desirable as the metric system is, it 
is not by any means the order of the day in 
the technical science of this country, especially 
in engineering matters, and calculations 
should include exercises in the manipulation 
of our own cumbersome weights and measures. 
A full discussion of cost would involve, of 
course, considerations not only of material, 
but of labour, depreciation of plant, fuel, 
water, packing, etc., which would possibly 
be considered beyond the scope of school 
work. 

Another technical consideration little affect- 
ing our laboratory work is APPARATUS—that is, 
the material of the apparatus. Glass is con- 
venient for teaching, but obviously impossible 
on a large scale, and the choice of the most 
resistive and yet most economical and durable 
material is another of the great problems of 
applied science. We may, for instance, make 
a little dilute sulphuric acid in the laboratory 
by gradually pouring the concentrated acid 
into water contained in a beaker, measuring 
our quantities, and securing the admixture of 
the liquids by using a stirring rod. But even 
the laboratory assistant who wishes to make 
several litres at a time exceeds the limits of 
glass and resorts probably to a large earthen- 
ware jug. If 100 gallons of dilute acid are 
required, this simple operation becomes com- 
plicated by the problem of the mixing vessel 
and the mixing apparatus. Iron, the cheapest 
and strongest material, is barred on account of 
the action of the acid, and we have to resort 
to lead, which, being comparatively soft, will 
be in the form of sheets supported by frame- 
work. The stirrer will take the form of a 
paddle revolved by machinery. Iron, how- 
ever, will replace our glass in the retorts used 
to make nitric acid, since the curious, so-called 
“passive state” of iron towards concentrated 
acids—a phenomenon that does not concern us 
much in the laboratory, but is immeasurably 
important in the works—enables this metal to 
be used. In connection with nitric acid manu- 
facture we have the nice problem of the choice 
of a more valuable by-product, NasSQ,, and a 
less valuable but more easily removed sub- 
© stance, NaHSQ,. Our glass and rubber tubing, 
which are seldom attacked by the gases and 
liquids we pass through them, will be replaced 
by pipes of iron, lead, copper, earthenware, 
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etc., with due consideration of the nature of 
the fluids they are to convey, and with par- 
ticular attention to the method of joining them 
together, a point that never troubles us in the 
laboratory. Again, these’ examples may be 
multiplied almost without limit. 

TIME is a serious factor industrially. 
With us in the laboratory it is a ques- 
tion of covering ground; with those who 
work in the factory it is a question of money. 
We use heat to hasten solution because we are 
waiting for the solution; they will use it if it 
can be obtained so cheaply that the time saved 
will more than pay for it. Thus the exhaust 
steam from an engine may circulate in coils 
of pipe immersed in the liquid to be heated. 
Evaporation may be hastened in this way. 

Filtration under reduced pressure, transport- 
ing of material in bucket elevators, mech- 
anical mixers, centrifugal drainers—these are 
some of the many time-saving devices em- 
ployed. 

Neither must we forget that in the works 
laboratory methods of analysis generally are 
dominated by the time factor, volumetric 
methods being employed where possible; in 
fact, a continual stream of rapid methods of 
performing this or that operation emanates 
from our technical laboratories. 

Space will not permit of further illustration, 
but enough has been said to indicate some of 
the ways in which the youthful chemist may 
have his outlook broadened by some little 
glimpse of the problems that confront the 
men who attempt to carry out (in the thousand- 
gallon vats of the factory) the very same reac- 
tions that he is conducting in a test-tube. 


THE PROPOSED NEW REGULATIONS 
OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR 
FURTHER EDUCATION. 


By: Joun Witson, M.Sc. 
Battersea Polytechnic. 


OME months ago it was announced by 
Lord Crewe, in the House of Lords, that 

the Board of Education was considering the 
issue of new regulations governing technical 
education. These have recently been pub- 
lished! in the form of a draft of proposed new 
regulations, which are issued to the public, 
“not as a cut-and-dried scheme, but as a draft 
which is still open to reconsideration and im- 
provement.” Some of the principles embodied 
in the scheme are at present operative, in a 
necessarily crude form, as emergency regula- 


1 Draft of Provwosed R-vised Regulations for Continuation, Technical, 
and Art (‘ourses in England and Wales, Board of Education, February, 
1917. (H.M. Stationery viffice.) 4d. net. 
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tions. The general principles underlying the 
draft are :— 

(a) To simplify the present unnecessarily 
cumbersome and complex administrative and 
financial relations between the Board of Educa- 
tion, the local education authorities, and the 
governors of technical schools. Much more 
power wil] be given to the local education 
authority in matters of detail, subject to its 
main scheme for co-ordinating the various 
forms of further education within its area being 
approved by the Board. In place of the exist- 
ing highly complicated system of calculating 
grants based upon “student-hours,” “block 
grants” will be given to a considerable extent, 
based upon the work of an institution as a 
whole. Incidentally, as regards finance the 
regulations are merely a skeleton, no indication 
being given as to the actual amounts of these 
grants. The Board, however, expresses the 
view that an increased proportion of the cost, 
both of old work and of new developments, 
should in future fall upon the grants. This 
view has been adopted by the Government. 

(b) The importance of continuing general 
education side by side with technical instruc- 
tion, particularly for younger students, “and 
of providing facilities for disinterested studies 
making for wise living and good citizenship.” 
Thus in an appendix dealing with the curricula 
of a technical school or local college (p. 33) it 
is stated that “it should provide . . . classes 
in literature, history, economics, and other 
humane studies.’’ This is quite an innova- 
tion so far as Board of Education regulations 
are concerned. The idea is excellent and, if 
properly carried out, will broaden the intellec- 
tual outlook of those who pass through these 
schools. 

(c) The cfassification of technical schools 
and colleges into various grades, including the 
recognition of the distinctive status and posi- 
tion of the larger and more advanced schools 
under the new title of “local colleges.” In 
this connection, we may note that the Board 
appears to favour co-operation between local 
authorities for many educational purposes. 
Such co-operation would prove highly advan- 
tageous as regards technical education, 
notably in districts such as the West Riding 
of Yorkshire and South-East Lancashire. 

(d) The definite classification of courses of 
study, e.g. preparatory, junior, senior, and 
advanced, according to the normal age and 
attainments of the students. 

(e) The need for securing the interest of 
employers and workpeople in technical educa- 
tion, and for developing in particular the 
higher technical work and research work done 
in local colleges. 
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The central point in the new regulations is 
the complete and systematic “plan ” of further 
education (i.e. education which falls outside 
the primary school, the secondary school, and 
the university) ineach area. This plan will be 
drawn up by the local education authority, 
which will be responsible for the proper carry- 
ing out of the scheme. The plan must be pro- 
perly related to elementary and secondary 
schools and universities; it must be adapted to 
local needs and circumstances, and it must offer 
to every student facilities for a graduated and 
progressive course of instruction suited to his 
or her requirements. This is, of course, merely 
carrying out what is, more or less, the practice 
in certain districts already. The Board 
clearly hopes to obtain, through the new 
regulations, partly by the lever of monetary 
grants, a “levelling up ” of those areas which 
up to the present have distinctly lagged behind 
the others. There is, of course, a certain 
danger, in this increased power to the local 
education tuthorities, to those institutions 
which are now not directly controlled by these 
authorities, especially as the regulations, as at 
present drafted, give no right of appeal from 
the local education authority to the Board. It 
is a matter of considerable doubt whether 
or not the progress of “further” edu- 
cation, in a number of administrative areas, is 
dependent upon a great increase of centralised 
State control as compared with the control by 
local education authorities, as at present con- 
stituted. 

The regulations, as a whole, provide a 
framework for future developments in 
“further ” education, leaving the details to be 
filled in later. They clearly have in view, for 
example, the possibility of the formation of 
larger authorities than exist to-day for con- 
trolling higher education, and of the :ntroduc- 
tion of compulsory attendance at part-time 
continuation schools for young persons be- 
tween the ages of, say, fourteen and eighteen. 
In this connection, it is significant that the 
Departmental Committee of which Mr. J. H. 
Lewis, M.P., is the chairman, in its final re- 
port, definitely recommends compulsory at- 
tendance for not fewer than eight hours a week 
for forty weeks in the year for young people 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen who 
are not in full-time attendance at secondary or 
technical schools. The London County Council 
Education Committee has also recently sug- 
gested that some form of compulsory continua- 
tion education for young people from fourteen 
to seventeen years of age is desirable. In its 
valuable report on the question this com- 
mittee states that, after inquiry, it finds that 
many employers would favour this, if compul- 
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sory. Most employers think that, if continua- 
tion schools are necessary, they should be 
compulsory, as only by compulsion can the 
willing employers be protected. The com- 
mittee further states that, although the present 
voluntary system of evening continuation 
schools has done good work, and has had a 
wide influence on the whole educational system, 
it has not succeeded in attracting more than a 
small proportion (in London, 25 per cent.) of 
adolescents. Those who most need continued 
education and discipline stay away. 

The most important advance which could 
be made in “further” education at the present 
moment is the introduction of compulsory 
attendance at part-time continuation schools, 
as described above. If this could be brought 
about, it would be the greatest educational 
advance in this country since the passing of 
the Act of 1902. Moreover, there is a pressing 
need for a large increase in the number of 
students receiving further education, not only 
in part-time continuation schools, but also in 
junior technical schools, especcally in the 
day technical’ colleges. These students 
must be better prepared as regards their pre- 
vious education, and they must be enabled to 
stay for longer periods under tuition than at 
present. ithout this, the valuable improve- 
ments respecting administration and organisa- 
tion embodied in the draft regulations will be 
of comparatively little practical value. 


THE EASTER MEETINGS OF THE 
NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 


HE Easter conference meetings held in 
London under the auspices of the 
National Union of Teachers created a high 
standard in the long record of the union for 
the businesslike manner in which the various 
subjects were discussed. The basis of the 
conference programme was the consideration 
of the scheme of educational reform drawn up 
by the executive after consultation with the 
National Association of Head Teachers and 
the National Federation of Assistant-teachers. 
The presidential address summarised in a 
practical manner the main points of reform as 
presented from the teachers’ point of view, and 
the new chairman, Mr. T. H. J. Underdown, 
created an excellent impression not only by 
his grasp of the essentials necessary for secur- 
ing the future welfare of the nation, but by his 
tactful and generous spirit in dealing with the 
situations which inevitably arise when feeling 
and enthusiasm run high. The wide and 
tolerant spirit with which the most diverse 
opinions were received augurs well for the 
success of any serious proposals of school 
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reform which the Government may propose to 
enact. 

Two omnibus resolutions representing the 
policy adopted by the executive were set down 
for discussion, the first, dealing with educa- 
tional progress, being in charge of Mr. C. W. 
Crook. The proposals included a full and 
free system of national education, primary, 
secondary, and university; the raising of the 
school age to fourteen, and compulsory con- 
tinuative education until the age of eighteen; 
and differentiat:on of type in secondary schools 


‘in order that young people may best develop 


their special gifts of mind. For this purpose, 
in addition to the courses which constitute the 
main avenues to the professions, he advocated 
the establishment of schools having an art 
basis, and scientific, technical, and industrial 
bases. 

Admission to such schools was to be 
dependent upon the capacity of the pupils to 
take full advantage of the instruction given, 
and all advanced courses of this type should 
develop naturally from the primary-school cur- 
riculum. In this connection Mr. Crook laid 
considerable stress upon the lack of co-ordina- 
tion between the existing schemes of primary 
and secondary education, and regarded with 
considerable apprehension the fact that large 
numbers of children below the age of twelve 
years are being taught in secondary schools. 
The feeling of the conference was evidently 
strongly in favour of Mr. Crook’s contention 
that no child should proceed to a secondary 
school before the age of twelve years. Mr. 
Crook further urged a distribution of the cost 
between the State and the local authority, the 
former making grants in proportion to the 
expenditure incurred by the latter; and he also 
advocated the abolition of street trading by 
young people; greater attention to physical 
development by means of the provision of 
school meals, and _ medical inspection 
and treatment; the provision of adequate 
playgrounds and playing fields; a reduc- 
tion in the size of classes; and an im- 
provement in the number and qualification of 
teachers by means of an increase in the attrac- 
tiveness of the teaching office. An important 
amendment was added to the effect that 
Statutory powers should be granted to the 
local education authority to supervise the 
employment of young people. There was a 
widely held opinion that the system now car- 
ried out under the direction of the Board of 
Trade would be improved if it were assimi- 
lated as a portion of the administrative work 
of local education committees. 

The second resolution had reference to the 
emoluments of teachers. The statements 


made as to the scales of salaries now in opera- 
tion revealed the fact that many teachers are 
receiving considerably less than agricultural 
labourers. Improvements were asked for in 
the superannuation scheme, and a scheme 
modelled upon the new Act in force in Scot- 
land is recommended for adoption. Promo- 
tion to the higher branches of the Board of 
Education service, and substantial and imme- 
diate improvements in the salary and status 
of teachers, were, in the opinion of the con- 
ference, the only remedies which would give 
the dying teaching profession vitality. 

The problems of equal payment of salaries to 
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men and women teachers, and the establish- : 
ment of a minimum salary rate of £100 per- 


annum, were each fully discussed, and whilea 
considerable body of opinion was expressed in 
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vision of all who had the privilege of follow- 
ing them; and as a result the National Union 
of Teachers has entrusted its Parliamentary 
leaders and its executive with a simple and 
reasonable plan of school reform which should 
commend itself to the House of Commons as 
the deliberate policy of professional experts. 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


HE death is announced of Miss Mary 
Christie, headmistress of the Wycombe 

High School. After a brilliant career at St. 
Andrews, she became a mistress at Arbroath 
High School and specialised in modern lan- 
guages; she gained a Frances Mary Buss 
Travelling Scholarship. In 1901 she was 
appointed first headmistress of the then 


favour of equality of payment the voting | County Secondary Schooi, High Wycombe. 


showed a decisive adverse majority. 
definite action was taken with regard to the 
raising of the minimum scale of salary, but 
there was absolute unanimity in supporting a 
resolution inviting the executive to use every 
effort to secure the adoption of the National 


Union scale of salaries throughout the 
country. This scale is exceedingly modest 
both for primary- and secondary-school 


teachers, and, in addition, it is a pre-war rate. 
All members of the union, in view of the ter- 
rible conditions under which many of their 
colleagues in the country and small towns are 
existing, feel that the policy of the executive 
in working for a standard scale of salaries to 
be conceded within a reasonable period of time 
is based upon moderation and is the soundest 
policy which can be adopted at the present 


juncture. It was essential, in view of the 
Government programme of reform, that 
teachers should have a definite minimum 
salary programme as a first step. All 
other reforms are contingent upon the 
provision of an adequate and well- 
equipped teaching profession; and the 


Easter meetings have given the executive 
a whole-hearted and enthusiastic mandate to 
place before the Board of Education and the 
whole country the programme presented by it 
to the members of the conference. In due 
course any Parliamentary proposals for reform 
will be discussed upon a comprehensive basis, 
but the immediate policy of the union, as 
expressed and approved at the Easter meetings, 


is “First things first.” Members of a 
starving profession cannot be expected 
to be enthusiastic about school reform, 


and in confining the discussions to the 
rudiments of reform there is no doubt the 
union reaped a rich reward. The debates 
were profitable, inasmuch as they cleared the 


No | For a few months after her appointment she 


was sole mistress of the school, which opened 
with only twenty pupils; there were no school 
buildings, rooms in the Science and Art 
Schools being temporarily used. Difficulties of 
accommodation of a governing body new to its 
duties and of provincial dislike of innovation 
seemed to act but as a spur to her enthusiasm ; 
they were steadily lived down and the school 
grew rapidly. From the first discipline was 
maintained without punishment. Offenders 
seldom needed a second “talk” in the head- 
mistress’s room. A few judicious words 
spoken at the daily assembly, pointing out 
general faults and encouraging all to higher 
endeavour, fostered a strong esprit de corps. 
* k * 


Miss CHRISTIE was both loved and respected 
to an unusual degree. Asa woman she was 
gentle and sympathetic, always self-possessed, 
unassuming, and strong. It is to her remark- 
able tenacity of purpose and her attention to 
detail that the school owes so much. Very 
few knew her intimately, for her geniality 
cloaked an almost impenetrable reserve. On 
the other hand, she made it her business to 
know every member of the school personally. 
The school motto, “Fortiter, fideliter, felici- 
ter,” found its practical application in a lfe 
lived wholly for the interests of the school. 

* á * e 


Miss MARGARET Eve, whose death is an- 


nounced, was from 1891 to 1906 a member of 
the London School Board; she was the first 


woman member of the governing body of 


Christ’s Hospital. Herself a born teacher, 
she devoted a large part of her leisure to en- 
tertaining teachers, helping them with their 
reading, and taking out large parties of them 
to Switzerland and Italy. In spite of a cer- 
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tain shyness, which had a charm of its own, 
she was very downright in her views on public 
policy, and upheld a high standard on the 
School Board and as a manager of schools. 
Miss Eve, who lived with her brother, a master 
at Wellington College under Benson and 
Wickham, and afterwards headmaster of Uni- 
versity College School, had a genius for 
friendship. Old friends were never lost, and 
new ones, especially among young people, 
were being continually added. Her memory 
will long be treasured by the many to whom 
she was a true friend. 
+ * k 


THE recent death of Mr. Walter Baily re- 
moves one who had won for himself, by his 
services to education, widespread regard and 
affection. After a brilliant university career 
he was appointed inspector of schools in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. In London he is 
best known in connection with his work for 
University College, on the council of which 
he served for many years; he was also in- 
timately concerned with the removal of Uni- 
versity College School to Hampstead. Mr. 
Baily was a keen student; he invented the 
two-phase electric motor and the integrating 
anemometer, and contributed a number of 
scient:fic papers to the Philosophical Maga- 
gine. 

* * x 

THE Rev. Canon R. T. Jones died on 
April īst after a long and painful illness. 
Canon Jones, who was a native of Lampeter 
and educated at St. David’s College, in that 
town, took a mastership in England until he 
was old enough for ordination. On reaching 
the age of twenty-three he presented himself 
for ordination, and eventually became one of 
the most brilliant of Welsh Church orators. 

* w # 


“THE premature death of Charles E. B. 
Russell,” writes Mr. Aitken, of the ‘Home 
Office, “will be deeply regretted by all who are 
interested in the welfare of the young, and 
especially by those who work among lads. 
.. . All over the world men who came under 
his influence will feel that they have sustained 
an irreparable loss. His enthusiasm, mag- 
netic power, and personal charm brought him 
ready helpers, and his example and the books 
that he wrote, often in collaboration with his 
wife, on problems of boy life led many others 
to work in the field which he had made his 
own.” Mr. Russell served on a Departmental 
Committee on Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools in 1913; shortly afterwards the Home 
Secretary offered him, and he accepted, the 
Chief Inspectorship of those schools. To this 
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work he devoted himself whole-heartedly, 
and in addition to the duties of inspection he 
issued a number of very useful and sugges- 
tive circulars and pamphlets, showing that he 
possessed intimate knowledge of his subject 
and was inspired by the highest motives. 

* * k 


Mr. F. B. Davıs, who has been second 
master at the Leamington Boys’ Secondary 
School since January, 1907, has been 
selected for the appointment of head- 
master of West Bridgeford Higher Grade 
School and Pupil Teachers’ Centre, Notts. 
Mr. Davis was educated at Queen Elizabeth’s 
Grammar School, Hartlebury, and graduated 
with honours in modern European history at 
London University. He is a licentiate of the 
College of Preceptors and a fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society, and he holds the 
Board of Education elementary teachers’ cer- 
tificate. For the past twelve months Mr. Davis 
has had charge of the Leamington Technical 
School literary and science departments. He 
is a good all-round man, and during his resi- 
dence in Leamington has won the esteem and 
respect not only of the headmaster, staff, and 
boys of the secondary school, but of all with 
whom he has come into contact. 

+ a k 


MR. E. CreacGu KIırrtson, formerly chief 
master of the modern side, Whitgift Grammar 
School, and occasional inspector to the Board 
of Education, has accepted an appointment 
under the Intelligence Department of the War 
Office, and is serving in France with the rank 
of second-lieutenant. 

t * e 


Miss EpitH M. L. LEES, a mistress at Red- 
land High School, Bristol, who took the 
Honours School of Modern History when at 
Somerville College, Oxford, has been ap- 
pointed headmistress of Birkenhead High 
School. 

* kw 4 

Miss MARGARET W. Byrne, Natural Science 
Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge, and a 
mistress at King Edward’s School, Birming- 
ham, has been appointed headmistress of 
Tunbridge Wells High School. She is to 
take up her duties there in September. 

* + x 


AN example shows that the difficulties men- 
tioned in last month’s Personal Paragraphs 
were not overstated. A headmaster, after 
applying to the various university appoint- 
ment boards and professional agencies, adver- 
tised a vacancy in his staff. The bag was 
extensive and peculiar, but contained no quali- 
fied men teachers. Among the applicants 
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system yields a hostage to our future safety and 
prosperity. Any Englishman who puts forward such 
a hostage—a child’s welfare—is unworthy to bear 
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were a barrister, a musician, an artist, an 
actor, and two correspondence clerks in busi- 
ness houses, whose correspondence had van- 


ished “owing to the war.” 


* * * 


TESTIMONIALS are still a subject of great 
interest to teachers; they are usually eloquent 
and perhaps even more 
eloquent in what they leave unsaid. Of even 
greater interest is the testimonial beside which 
directed to the writer of 
is a 
recent example :—‘‘ Mr. X is a courteous gen- 


in what they say, 


a reply to inquiries 
the testimonial can be placed. Here 


tleman and a scholar.” “Mr. X is courteous 


even to servility; he is the worst disciplinarian 
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I ever struck. ... 
* * * 


A CASE of considerable interest to science 
teachers was recently tried before Mr. Justice 
A boy claimed damages from the 
Middlesex County Council ‘for personal in- 


Darling. 


juries received during a chemical experiment 
through the alleged negligence of the 
defendants. Prof. Armstrong appeared as a 
witness on behalf of the teacher, stating that 
the experiment was a proper one, both instruc- 
tive and desirable; that the teacher’s explana- 
tion was admirable and correct; and that the 
teacher had done everything that could reason- 
ably be expected. Both Prof. Armstrong and 
the headmaster stated that the method of 
teaching chemistry by allowing the pupils to 
perform experiments themselves was far better 
than lectures or demonstrations by the 
teacher. Nevertheless, the jury awarded 
damages amounting to £250 to the boy and 
£25 to the father. 
ONLOOKER. 


oe ee 


PRESSING NEEDS OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 


Tus great war, with its terrible wastage of 
human life and material, has brought into bold 
relief the economic potentialities of the child. As 
never before, the nation now realises that efficient 
men and women are the best permanent capital the 
State possesses. This natural human product is made 
__well fashioned and well equipped—or marred, mis- 
shapened, and stunted—by the time the threshold of 
manhood is reached. Hence greater national concern 
is in evidence for the care and upbringing of the child. 
This nation, with the stern and strenuous competition 
awaiting it in the markets of the world when peace 
comes, cannot afford to waste the life of a single one 
of its children. Any economy, even in war-time, 
which undermines the efficiency of our educational 
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1 From the presidential address delivered by Mr. T. H. J. Underd»wn, 
Ashton Gate 
Associations of the National Union of Teachers held in London, Laster, 
1917. 


ouncil School, Bristol, at a meeting of representatives of 


his country’s name. 


Bap CONDITIONS OF SCHOOL-LIFE. 

And yet the wastage is going on, not alone in 
isolated cases, one here and another there, but in a 
wholesale and profligate manner. First, there is the 
tragedy of the go,o00 innocents, English babes, 
annually lost before the age of one year, whose brief 


life is ‘like the snowfall in the river, a moment white, 


then melts for ever.” Into that problem, rather more 
social and economic than educational, I do not propose 
to enter now. The 6,000,000 children attending the 
primary schools may be claimed, therefore, as the 
survival of the fittest and the more fortunately placed. 
It is no exaggeration to say that a large majority 
of these children are heavily handicapped at the out- 
set of life’s race and throughout their school course 
by the adverse physical and hygienic conditions under 
which the State is forcing them to attend school. 
Disease and dirt are the deadly enemies of education ; 
and Sir George Newman, the chief medical officer 
of the Board of Education, reports that 150,000 in 


every 1,000,000 are unclean; 60 per cent. of those 


examined suffer from dental diseases; 20 per cent. 
suffer from disease of the nose and throat; 10 per 
cent.—that is, about 600,o0o—are suffering from mal- 
nutrition. Of these he says: “The malnourished 
child tends to become disabled and unemployable, 
incapable of resisting discase or withstanding its on- 
set and process.” The feeding of these children, the 
victims of improper or insufficient meals, by the edu- 
cation authority is the only means of relieving them 
of the suffering and injury inflicted upon them. Ex- 
periments at Bradford have shown that the provision 
of such meals is just as essential during holiday 
periods as upon school days. 

The standard of school buildings leaves much room 
for suspicion in estimating the effect of school-life 
upon the health of the child. Unsuitable sites on 
damp ground or in noisy thoroughfares ; insufficient 
ventilation, heating, and lighting; overcrowded class- 
rooms with forty to sixty children, and floor space 
rarely more than ten square feet per child; restricted 
playgrounds and practically no provision for playing 
fields; the absence of baths and facilities for physical 
training: these are but a few of the dark blots upon 
the present conditions prevailing in many of our 
primary schools. Surely it is not an unfair question 
to ask whether the State, having adopted a compul- 
sory system of education, ought not to fulfil its own 
obligation on the other side of the contract and to 
make full, complete, and ample provision that each 
child should be educated under healthy and hygienic 
conditions. The State in its war-time need has 
profited by its experience amongst munition and other 
workers, and now more fully realises that proper 
housing, proper feeding, and proper conditions of 
living and working are essential factors in securing 
efficient output. Money so spent is repaid tenfold. 
So it is with the children. Are not they, too, worthy 
to receive the State’s fullest care? 
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Another force militant against educational efficiency 
is child labour. In 1903 the Employment of Children 
Act gave local education authorities powers to make 
by-laws restricting child labour. Up to the outbreak 
of war only ninety-eight of the 329 authorities had 
made such by-laws affecting the general employment 
of children, and only 131 had placed a check upon 
children trading in the streets. Certain forms of 
child wage-earning labour, particularly street-trading, 
provide such snares and pitfalls that no child should 
be subjected to the ordeal and temptations lurking in 
such occupations. While many survive the trial un- 
scathed, it proves for others the slippery slope to 
moral wreckage, the cult of the loafer and the wastrel. 
The prevalence of the less vicious forms of child wage- 
earning labour out of school hours (in Birmingham 
nearly 10,000 children were so employed in 1913-14) 
and the frequent regular absences from school for this 
purpose, winked at by certain authorities, is a serious 
menace to the individual child’s development, and a 
serious drag on the efficiency of the primary school. 
The half-time system in vogue in the textile industries 
has already carried its own condemnation. Child 
labour stands to-day at the bar publicly arraigned. 
The tired and sleepy scholar, the disorganised school, 
the loss of parental control, the early declaration of 
independence, the stunted growth, the maimed and 
ruptured body, are but a few charges in the indict- 
ment laid against child labour. ‘The case is clearly 
proven, and legislation must sweep this menace from 
our industrial system. 


EXTENSION OF SCHOOL AGE. 

The law relating to attendance at school is very 
complicated. Under the Act of 1870 attendance was 
made compulsory between the ages of five and ten; 
this limit was raised to eleven in 1893, and to twelve 
in 1899, where it has too long remained. Many 
authorities have used their statutory powers to enforce 
full-time attendance until fourteen years of age, when 
the child passes entirely from educational control, 
although the Board of Education pays grants for 
attendance at a primary school of those who do not 
reach the age of sixteen during the school year. It 
is stated by Lord Gainsford, Mr. Fisher’s predecessor 
at the Board of Education, that the number leaving 
the primary school annually under thirteen years of 
age is 73,000, at thirteen is 176,000, and before reach- 
ing fourteen is 336,000, while only 40,000 remain at 
school after reaching fourteen years of age. Of this 
half million, only about one in ten proceed to a 
secondary or an evening continuation school. In 
view of the great wastage of educational effort and the 
subsequent loss to national efficiency, the most urgent 
and pressing reforms awaiting enactment by Parlia- 
ment are :— 

(a) The abolition of half-time, and other forms of 
wage-earning child labour. 

(b) The prohibition of street-trading by persons 
under the age of sixteen or eighteen. 

(c) The raising of the statutory minimum leaving 
age from twelve to fourteen, accompanied by powers 
under local by-laws to enforce attendance to fifteen 
or sixteen. 
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It is little use to attempt to extend the super- 
structure of higher education provided by secondary, 
technical, and continuation schools, urgent though 
these extensions are, until the foundations in the 
primary schools are truly and firmly laid. 

Into the problems of this superstructure of further 
education time forbids me to enter; but I wish, in 
passing, to emphasise the urgent need for the estab- 
lishment of a compulsory system of day continuation 
schools accompanied by a statutory limitation of the 
hours of labour. It is very encouraging to note that 
the Departmental Committee on Juvenile Education 
in Relation to Employment after the War unani- 
mously recommends in its recent report that all 
young persons between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen should attend day continuation classes for 
not fewer than eight hours a week for forty weeks 
in the year. I further emphasise the need for ex- 
tended facilities in all the higher branches of technical, 
commercial, scientific, and industrial education, and 
the need for the opening of all institutions of univer- 
sity and kindred rank to those able to profit fully 
thereby, irrespective of creed, status, or means. 


A CHANGE IN THE NATION’s ATTITUDE. 


These developments can only take place by the 
nation’s will. That will can only be exercised when 
the nation’s soul has fully awakened to the sacred 
duty laid upon it—the education of its future citizens. 
Precedent to reform, then, must be a fundamental 
change in the attitude of the nation as a whole to- 
wards its schools, colleges, and universities, and 
towards those who labour in them, both to teachers 
and taught. The social conscience of the nation must 
arouse from its slumber. Every obstacle of poverty 
or of social disability standing in the way of a child’s 
receipt of the highest education by which he is able 
fully to profit must be removed by, and at the ex- 
pense of, the community. The upkeep of education 
must be removed from the taint of charity. No parent, 
except in very few cases, pays the whole cost of the 
higher or university education of his offspring. The 
financial support for making efficient citizens and 
equipping skilled workers must be granted as readily 
and as amply in the coming time of peace as have 
been the provisions for national efficiency in waging’ 
war. Organised labour and organised capital may 
well avoid contests of strength in which the children 
are deeply scarred, and, instead, find the common 
factor in the child’s welfare. Education in its fullest 
sense is a training for life, and not merely a pre- 
paration for a definite vocation in life, and at all 
points of contact with life, from infancy to adoles- 
cence, education must be made a life-saving process 
as well as a process of development of the faculties. 


THE FAILING Suppty OF TEACHERS. 

The reforms I have indicated are of supreme im- 
portance, yet every attempt to set them afoot is fore- 
doomed to failure unless accompanied by immediate 
steps to secure an adequate supply of qualified 
teachers. Every single project carries with it an 
added demand for further teachers. For example, 
the raising of the leaving age to fourteen would retain. 
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an additional 250,000 children for at least a year, 
which on a basis of forty children per teacher—not 
by any means a liberal standard of staffing—would 
require an additional 6,000 fully qualified teachers. 
Elaborate buildings and well-furnished schools, with- 
out teachers with the highest ideals and well trained 
to practise those ideals, are as ships without men. 
But the supply is failing apart from the fact that 
of the 20,000 teachers on war-service many will either 
remain in the Army or Navy, or find other posts with 
brighter prospects. The number of intending teachers 
in 1906 was 11,901, and this fell to 5,679 in 1912, 
and although a slight increase to 6,938 is shown in 
1916, the improvement is quite inadequate to warrant 
any confidence for the future. From these numbers 
must be deducted a large percentage who fail to 
qualify. Figures given by the: Board of Education 
in 1915 show that in a recent year only 63 per cent. 
of the bursars and 53 per cent. of the pupil teachers 
afterwards proceeded to a training college to com- 
plete their qualifications. Thus only a few more than 
half the 6,030 entrants, the average number for the 
last six years, are likely to become fully qualified 
teachers. This supply of 3,000 per annum is totally 
inadequate, as the wastage amongst teachers has been 
estimated at 7,000 yearly, due to loss by death, super- 
annuation, breakdown in health, transfer to other 
more lucrative walks of life, and to marriage, which 
was found over a period of twenty years to account 
for 75 per cent. of the removals of women teachers 
from the profession. 

To cope with this decline various remedies have 
been tried. The pupil teacher system has been revived. 
With the consent and approval of the Board of 
Education, the local authorities hold out bribes to 
intending teachers in the form of free secondary 
education and bursarships. Others go a step further 
and offer a money grant towards the cost of a college 
training, on condition that the recipient binds him- 
self to return to the service of that authority. In 
addition to this golden staircase to the teaching pro- 
fession, bright and alluring pictures, more or less 
illusory, have been painted, alleging that teaching is 
easy work, that the hours are short, the holidays 
long, and the occupation respectable. “Distance 
lends enchantment to the view.” Surely the pictures 
should be sufficiently attractive to allure recruits. For 
a time they fulfilled their purpose. Young people 
entered the profession full of hope, only to find it 
was a good profession—"‘to get out of.” The truth 
`s out. The other side of the picture is open to all 
who read its unmistakable warning—that to become 
a teacher is to face scanty recognition for toil, to 
give the best energies without rewards at all com- 
parable with those of similar walks of life. 


MEAGRE SALARIES. 
facts relating to the salaries of full- 
shown by the latest in- 


Here are the 
time certificated teachers as 
formation published by the Board of Education in 
1915. In England and Wales, out of 105,000 cer- 
tificated teachers, two headmasters, one headmistress, 
one certificated assistant-master, and 218 certificated 
assistant-mistresses received less than £50 per annum 
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—that is, less than 19s. 3d. per week. (I intentionally 
reduce to weekly amounts these starvation wages 
paid to sweated teachers, as so many people forget 
to divide teachers’ salaries by 52.) The facts are :— 


Certificated Certiticated Less 


masters mistresses tban Less than 
Ee 
A ui 219... «50 = 19% per week 
42 ove 1,135 «-- 60 = 23 w is 
315 4,505 © 70 = 27 » » 
758 13,020 ... 50 = 30 4, 3i 


Viewed in another way :— 


468 headmasters 
4,783 certiticated as- Received. less than 
sistant-masters | £100 a year = less 
4,847 headmistresses than 38s. 6d. per 
32,013 certificated as- į week. 
sistant-mistresses | 


Total 42,111 certificated teachers 


From these meagre sums £3 12s., for men and 
£2 8s. for women are deducted every year towards 
an equally meagre superannuation allowance. These 
thousands of professional, educated men and women, 
selected by the State, medically examined at more 
than one stage of their academic preparation and 
professional training, tested by his Majesty’s in- 
spectors of schools as to fitness over and over again 
—these men and women are disgracefully and shame- 
fully paid. These are strong words, but not too 
strong in face of the facts, whether viewed in their 
individual incidence or in bulk—i.e. 42,111 out of 
105,930 fully certificated teachers employed in 1915, 
or about 40 per cent., received less than 385. per 
week. Further, these figures take no account of 
the salaries of 41,000 uncertificated teachers and 
13,000 supplementary teachers, in which classes the 
salaries are probably not more than 50 per cent. of 
those for the certificated teachers above mentioned. 


PROSPECTS AND PROMOTION. 


Another aspect of the problem is the opening up 
to voung educated people of other avenues and walks 
of life which are more attractive in prospects, less 
costly in training, less exacting in the daily task, 
and more substantially remunerative. The bank 
successfully competes with the classroom for the 
services of the educated woman. The counting-house, 
the insurance office, the engineering works, to say 
nothing of the other professions, provide far brighter 
prospects for the youth than he can hope to realise 
as a teacher. Thus the teaching profession stands 
to lose its fair proportion of the supply of the best 
brains the nation produces. The only sources of 
supply likely to remain permanently are the few 
vocationally called to the labour, and those who find 
themselves eliminated from other more coveted posi- 
tions by the sieve of competition. 

Those already in the service find themselves 
cramped, barred, and chained by small prospect of 
promotion to higher posts, both professional ‘and 
administrative, and by the narrow limits of the scale 
of salaries. The class-master of to-day has in most 
large towns only a I in Ioo chance of promotion to 
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a headmastership. and this for the fortunate few 
rarely takes place before they are forty-five years of 
age. His position is therefore practically permanent, 
and his salary stationary until the end—his retirement 
at sixty-five years of age. If the fully qualified class- 
teacher is to survive as a professionally living force 
in the schools, the outlook must be made brighter 
and the position such as will provide for an educated 
man or woman a satisfactory career in itself and 
within its own confines. The present salaries fall 
far short of such prospects. 


INADEQUATE PENSIONS. 

Inadequate retiring allowances further accentuate 
the check upon the supply of teachers. The maximum 
pension for a master retiring now at sixty-five years 
of age, after forty-five years of service, is £69, and 
for a mistress £60. Further, the Teachers’ Super- 
annuation Act of 1898 applies only to service in State- 
aided primary schools. Service in a secondary, tech- 
nical, or other school does not count. This places 
an obstacle in the way of that free intercourse from 
one type of school to another which is so essential 
for the life and vigour of our educational system 
from the kindergarten to the university. A pension 
scheme embracing all sections of the profession is 
long overdue. The retiring age of sixty-five is far 
too high, and retirement should be optional at sixty. 
The fact that the premiums paid (43 12s. per annum 
for men and £2 8s. for women for possibly forty-five 
years) are non-returnable in the case of death before 
pension age is unsatisfactory. 


CONCLUSION. 


To lay bare the cankerous wound which is sapping 
the life-blood of the teaching profession has not been 
a pleasant operation to me, and but for a strong 
sense of duty—a duty to the profession to which we 
are proud to helong—a duty to the children of our 
land—a duty to the future progress of our Empire— 
I would in very pity for a noble calling have pre- 
ferred to draw the veil over the poverty prevailing 
in the teaching profession. But educational reform 
is in the air. Of programme-making there is no end. 
Our programme, made in the deliberate time of 
peace, stands the test unimpaired in the time of war. 
Other educational bodies are equally agreed upon 
the essentials. Parliament need not delay. To wait 
for a peace declaration would be fraught with serious 
danger to education. So I urge you, standing, as 
you do, arrayed and in line with all the best forces of 
progress, to press forward to a successful issue. I 
have great hope for the future. I believe the heavy 
travail of war must of necessity give birth to a more 
. sympathetic treatment of the child. And in this new 
chord of sympathy the teacher must play the dominant 
note. For, as has been well said :— 

“The greatest of all influences in the schools will 
be the personality of the teacher. It is he who will 
write upon the plastic heart and mind, kindle the 
fire of hero-worship, inspire with noble idealism, and 
guide the unfolding character, with all its weakness 
and immaturity, to a full development and the realisa- 
tion of some, at least, of its splendid possibilities.” 
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MR. FISHER’S EDUCATIONAL 
PROPOSALS. 


Mr. FISHER introduced the Education Estimates in 
the House of Commons on April roth, too late for us 
to deal in detail with his masterly speech in this issue, 
but we hope to return next month to the policy adum- 
brated by the President of the Board of Education. 

The sum which Mr. Fisher asked the House to vote 
for education in 1917-18, being greater by £3,829,048 
than the amount voted by Parliament in the year 
1916-17, involves the largest increase as compared 
with the Estimates of the preceding year which is 
known in the history of the Board of Education. 
total expenditure on education in England and Wales 
amounts to £,40,000,000, “eight times the value of 
our annual importation of oranges and bananas,” as 
Mr. Fisher said. 

After considering the ordinary Estimates concerned 
with education as we knew it last year, the President 
proceeded to explain the purposes for which the 
increased Estimates are required. An additional grant 
for elementary education of 43,420,000 is to be made 
to local authorities in accordance with the scheme— 
36s. per child in average attendance, minus the 
produce of a 7d. rate, plus three-fifths of the salary 
expenditure, and plus one-fifth of the other net ex- 
penditure—which means that more grant will be paid 
to the poor than to the rich authority, more to the 
generous than to the niggardly authority, more to 
the authority which believes in flesh and blood than 
the authority which puts its trust in bricks and 
mortar. The conditions to be attached to the grant 
may be summarised as :— 

1. The maintenance of an adequate and suitable 
staff of teachers. 

2. The progress of older scholars by means of special 
schools or otherwise. 

3. The provision for teaching of handicrafts, 
cookery, gardening, and other special subjects. 

4. The efficiency with which the law of school 
attendance is administered. 

After describing secondary schools as “the key of 
the situation,” Mr. Fisher explained the purposes for 
which the increased grant of £433,500 for secondary 
education is to be used. ‘It will,” he said, ‘‘enable 
the secondary-school teachers to receive better salaries; 
it will enable them to contribute to a pension fund; 
a part of the money no doubt will be expended in 
improving equipment.” The Board proposes to raise 
the grant per pupil in all types of aided secondary 
schools by 4,2, but conditions are to be attached to 
the increased grants. Provision must be made for the 
organisation of advanced work in secondary schools, 
with sufficient assistance to poor children taking these 
courses, and the multiplicity of examinations is to 
be discouraged. 

Mr. Fisher made it clear that these additional grants 
constitute an instalment—in view of the country’s 
needs educationists will say a very small instalment 
—of the Government’s plan of educational reform. 
But he promised for the future a better co-ordination 
of all types and grades of school; the development of 
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country schools; the establishment of nursery schools ; 
the raising of the school age to fourteen; and the 
inauguration of a reasonable continuation-school 
system. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


GENERAL. 


Tue President of the Board of Education has written 
to Prof. I. Gollancz that the proposal to establish a 
“ Shakespeare Day” in the schools as a national in- 
stitution has his hearty sympathy, and that he is pre- 
pared to instruct his Majesty’s inspectors to authorise 
any necessary deviations from the time-tables in schools 
which wish to observe a "Shakespeare Day.” The 
movement is to be entirely free, date and details to 
be left to local initiative. The Shakespeare Associa- 
tion is forming a special committee of representatives 
of educational bodies and others for the purpose of 
furthering the proposal. A meeting will be held at 
King’s College, Strand, London, on May 3rd, at 
` 5.30 p.m., when Prof. Gollancz, president of the 
-association, will give an address on the subject. 


THE annual service, as arranged by the executive 
committee appointed by representatives of most of the 
associations of teachers, both elementary and second- 
-ary, will be held, with the kind permission of the Dean 
‘and Chapter, in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the evening 
‘of Ascension Day, May 17th, at six o'clock. All mem- 
bers of the teaching profession are cordially invited. 
‘Tickets of, admission are not required, and there will 
‘be no reserved seats. The committee is of opinion 
that the service should again take the form of a 
Service of Intercession in connection with the war, and 
arrangements are being made accordingly. The ser- 
‘mon will be preached by the Rev. Canon Newbolt. 


THE retiring chairman of the London Education 
‘Committee has taken occasion to make a statement 
regarding the educational work of the London County 
‘Council during the past twelve years. The state- 
ment is intended to show in what directions the 
-council’s heavy expenditure has gone, and just why 
it is that London claims larger grants from the 
National Exchequer. The list of the council’s activi- 
ties is too long to be quoted here in full. We note, 
however, that the council now possesses twenty-two 
secondary schools, sixteen of which have been pro- 
vided by the council, the remaining six having been 
transferred from independent governing bodies. The 
council has also aided, during the past year, thirty- 
four other schools, which are dealt with under a 
“block grant’’ system for periods of three years. 
In addition to maintenance grants, the council has 
given building and equipment grants to aided second- 
ary schools. The council also claims to have set an 
example in regard to the salaries of secondary-school 
teachers, which has raised the standard of salaries 
in the provinces. Other parts of the chairman’s state- 
ment refer to central schools, open-air and special 
-schools, training colleges for teachers, trade schools, 
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evening institutes, polytechnics, university grants, and 
so on. 


Tue Joint Matriculation Board constituted by the 
Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield. 
and Birmingham has revised its regulations for en- 
trance to the faculties of medicine, and no longer 
requires that Latin should be taken as an obligatory 
subject. The conditions imposed by the board for 
entry to the faculty of medicine are now identical with 
the general conditions for entrance to the several 
faculties of the Universities. The regulaticns of the 
Joint Matriculation Board do not affect the power of 
any University to impose further conditions for entry 
into any faculty. The further conditions imposed by 
any University can be learned on application to the 


registrar. 


Tus Uplands summer meeting for teachers and 
parents will be held from Tuesday, July 31st, to 
Thursday, August 16th, 1917, at the Normal College, 
Bangor, North Wales. All communications relating 
to the meeting should be addressed to Miss A. F. 
Purvis, Lady Lane, Bingley, Yorks. 


THE activities of Middlesbrough range round one 
commodity—iron, and it is urged that the education 
authority has an excellent opportunity to be an educa- 
tional pioneer and to establish schools, which children 
will wish to attend, because they are treated as indi- 
viduals, and which will retain a hold upon them and 
form a centre for them during adolescence. The prac- 
tical suggestions are definite: “Let the school be a 
place where the child learns by doing and not by being 
talked at.” Rooms should be allotted to, and fitted 
for, subjects, and each room should be worked the 
whole time. Teachers should teach their “strong ` 
subject. Avoid standards and fit each child into his 
place as regards each subject, so that he may progress 
at his own speed. Reduce the amount of writing; 
English should be used as a means of expression ; 
drawing should be drawing and not art. In arith- 
metic lop off the useless matter, and proceed as soon 
as possible to mathematics, which is most essential 
to the town. Finally, let the school become a com- 
munity doing its own repairs, making its own 
materials, and, therefore, an expression of corporate 
life as a unit fitting into due place with other school 
community units both above and below. These -sug- 
gestions from the Director of Education were, we 
learn from the School Government Chronicle, approved 
by the education committee, and a further report on 
the establishment of such schools is to be prepared. 


Sir Napier SHaw, F.R.S., contributed to the Quar- 
terly Journal of the Royal Meteorological Soctety for 
January a paper in which he set forth his views on 
“ Meteorology for Schools and Colleges.” He fore- 
shadows a time when meteorology will be recognised 
as a subject of national importance, and considers that 
it will be necessary for the subject-matter of meteor- 
ology to be arranged in some sort of order of develop- 
ment to suit various ages of students. The schools, 
which teach meteorological facts tn relation to geo- 
graphy, and attempt an explanation of those facts 
suited to the immature minds of older children, are, 
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apparently, doing Satisfactory work. The ground- 
work of the subject with map, diagram, and statistical 
tables, and a development of the facts correlated with 
the school ‘science course, is suitable for schools. The 
colleges, however, are in a different category. There 
is a distinct lack of the superstructural development 
of meteorology, in which the imperfect explanations 
of the schools, which may be fairy tales, are displaced 
by reasoned statements, dealing with measured quan- 
tities, of the relation between cause and effect. The 
need exists for text-books specially written for meteor. 
ologists with the necessary physical introductions. 
There is an urgent call for a masterly chapter on 
radiation ; for the whole of the phenomena owe their 
motive power to the sun. The experienced teacher of 
meteorology is scarcely to be found at present in col- 
leges, and not frequently in schools. 


THE Educational Review (U.S.A.) for March con- 
tains two articles: “ Should Specialists Specialise? ” 
by Prof. W. T. Forster, of Reed College, and ‘‘ Some 
Reflections on the Liberal Curriculum,” by Miss 
Grace Goodale, of Barnard College. Prof. Forster 
holds that the controversy between practical and cul- 
tural studies is perhaps the most futile of modern 
discussions. No subject can be sensibly considered 
apart from the animating purpose of the teacher, the 
attitude of the student, and the dominating spirit of 
the institution. Democracy has often tried to abolish 
the hindmost by decree, and our schools have long 
proceeded on the assumption that all children are fit 
for abstract forms of higher education; but the great 
majority of men and women are dependent upon 
leaders. Yet the education of such leaders is no less 
practical than the education of plumbers. The world 
needs to-day, in abundant measure, available men and 
women equal to the tasks of leadership; and for 
them it is urged that we need broadly cultural 
Studies. Miss Goodale avers that a liberal educa- 
tion should comprise in some form or other 
elements representing the fields of language and 
literature, of the natural and the social sciences; and 
that the bedrock of such education is classics, vitally 
taught, not only for the effect upon the student’s 
ability to use words and to distinguish successfully 
between words and ideas, but for the effect of clas- 
sical studies upon the student’s personality, towards 
breadth of sympathy, sensitiveness of perception, and 
a sense of the unity of humanity. Modern tendencies 
converge towards an emphasis upon the things of 
the miad and of the spirit, and education is con- 
cerned not merely with the making of a livelihood, 
but with the making of men and women. 


MR. ALEXANDER FICHANDLER, principal of one of the 
public schools in Brooklyn, described, in a recent 
issue of School: and Society, a suggested modification 
of the usual American method of controlling a school. 
In general, all authority is vested in the principal or 
the superintendent; teachers have no voice in the 
conduct of the affairs of the school except occasion- 
ally by the grace of a benevolent autocrat. They are 
expected to obey implicitly, and to carry out the 
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directions of their superiors without murmur or ques- 
tion. The writer administers his school democratic- 
ally; all school problems, administrative and peda- 
gogic, are presented for free discussion to the teachers 
concerned, all solutions are submitted for their com- 
ment, and are adopted only when approved by the 
majority; the approved solution is entrusted to the 
teachers to execute. There are regular meetings of 
the staff as a ‘‘teachers’ council.” This experiment 
has been tried for four years, and has resulted in the 
development of the spirit of co-operation and har- 
mony throughout the school, for the teachers carry 
out similar ideas within the classrooms. The teachers 
were invited to express their views upon the system; 
some of their remarks are interesting. The teacher 
is credited with a certain amount of brain-power; the 
Spirit of servility has disappeared. Every teacher can 
say ‘‘our school ” instead of the usual ‘‘his school.” 
Teachers are brought into close relation with each 
other; thus the formation of cliques is avoided. The 
net result has been a development in the human per- 
sonality of the teaching staff. 


We learn from School and Society that on Sep- 
tember 1st, 1917, when the United States Federal 
Child-labour Law becomes operative, 27,000 factory 
children between the ages of ten and thirteen, and 
17,000 children in mines and quarries aged ten to 
fifteen, will be thrown out of employment. Most of 
the factory children are working in the Southern 
States, chiefly in textile mills. Most of the mining 
children are at least fourteen. It is not expected that 
many of these children will go to school; they will 
probably find work in a bakery, laundry, or in some 
other unregulated occupation. If the State Schoo! 
Law requires only four months’ school attendance 
annually, or permits exemption on the score of poverty, 
the boy is not to be expected to care greatly for 
education; and if the new law does not require in- 
spection of bakeries, etc., the boy will certainly find 
some employment. In addition to these children, 
there are 100,000 others, aged fourteen and fifteen, 
whose hours of labour will be reduced. In the South, 
for example, more than 20,000 children who are work- 
ing eleven hours a day will then work only eight 
hours. These circumstances indicate the necessity 
that the State Legislatures shall take some action to 
meet this dire situation. The total number of pupils 
attending the public elementary schools is about 
eighteen millions, with an approximate annual expendi- 
ture of a hundred million pounds sterling. The 
Southern States spend on education less than a 
quarter of the expenditure per head of the population 
of many Northern States. 


Pror. Davip SNEDDEN addressed the History 
Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland on the 
subject ‘‘ History and other Social Sciences in the Edu- 
cation of Youths Twelve to Eighteen Years of Age.” 
His notes are reproduced in School and Society. His- 
tory teaching at present aims almost wholly and 
exclusively at the memorisation of highly concentrated 
verbal statements of historical facts and generalisa- 

i tions of almost encyclopedic extent and variety. 


There is no suggestion as to the actual functioning 
of this concentrated verbal knowledge in the culture 
and social capacities actually required of the citizen 
living and co-operating in a twentieth-century demo- 
cracy. Rare teachers of exceptional ability in history 
have an almost magical capacity of making the past 
live in the present, but it is a mistake to assume 
that teachers in gencral ought to be equally able to 
interest their pupils. In history there are areas which 
present great difficulties to the minds of well-informed 
adults; children, of course, can painfully acquire a 
verbal grasp of the compressed descriptions which 
form so large a portion of the history texts; yet, on 
the other hand. there are endless materials suited to 
the learning capacities, natural or constrained, of 
groups of children of all ages and conditions. The 
methods adopted by the rare teachers will be sugges- 
tive, but methods adapted to teachers of good average 
ability will still have to be devised and tested. 


SCOTTISH. 


THE secondary-school pupils are once more free 
from the incubus of the leaving certificate examina- 
tions, which have weighed them down since the begin- 
ning of the session. In a well-ordered educational 
system examinations should figure merely as an in- 
cident in the school course, but in Scotland the leaving 
certificate examinations fill the whole educational 
stage. Teachers and pupils alike bow down and serve 
them, and the whole current of secondary-school life 
sets strongly towards them. The position is thor- 
oughly unhealthy, and all are agreed that something 
must be done to break down their dominance, but no 
commonly accepted plan for doing so has yet emerged. 
The papers set this year were on the whole extremely 
fair, especially in the higher grade. In the lower- 
grade papers no endeavour seems to have been made 
to temper the wind to the shorn lambs of war-times. 
The questions set were in every case quite up to 
the old standards, and in one case, English, were 
altogether beyond the capacity of the pupils. Doubt- 
less the standard of pass will be lowered to bring out 
the same percentage of successful candidates as in 
previous years, but that will not remove the feeling 
of soreness and injustice in the minds of the teachers 
and pupils affected. 


THe Government has once more given evidence of 
its utter disregard of Scottish sentiment and feeling. 
In the new Reconstruction Committee, as in the old, 
there is not, so far as we know, a single Scotsman, 
and certainly no Scotsman with any pretence to a 
knowledge of Scottish educational conditions. Scot- 
tish members of Parliament, who should be the first 
to resent this public flouting of themselves and of 
their country, remain silent and apathetic. Last 
session they offered a spirited resistance to the Govern- 
ment’s neglect of Scottish interests, and obtained a 
few minor concessions; but this year they have com- 
pletely effaced themselves, and accept every rebuff 
with becoming meekness. The Educational Institute 
has entered a vigorous protest against the action of 
the Government, and kas appealed to the Scottish 
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members of Parliament to take instant action to safe- 
guard the national interests. 


THE vexed question of the war bonus to teachers in 
Edinburgh, to which reference was made last month. 
has at length been settled. Teachers have gained 
their main point by the Board withdrawing the clause 
requiring applicants to make an eleemosynary appeal 
to the schools: committee. Edinburgh teachers are 
to be congratulated on the successful stand they have 
made against an attack upon their professional status. 
The action of the School Board in persisting so long 
with the hated clause has greatly disappointed its 
friends. Edinburgh School Board has a long and 
honourable record behind it. Its scale of salaries 
gives a lead to the rest of the country; its conditions 
of service are not unduly onerous; and its relations 
with its teaching staff have in the main been dis- 
tinguished by confidence and friendliness. The back- 
sliding of one with such a creditable record has been 
a grievous blow to all friends of education, and it is 
hoped that this single lapse from virtue does not 
portend a retrogression of Edinburgh to the ordinary 
school board type. 


AT the recent meeting of the Joint Board of Ex- 
aminers of the Scottish Universities it was resolved 
to make English a compulsory subject of examination 
for all candidates from the colonies and dependencies. 
Hitherto such candidates have been admitted if they 
satisfied the requirements for admission to approved 
universities in their own country. It has been found, 
however, that many students thus gained entrance to 
the university who were unable to profit by their 
study there owing to their ignorance of English. To 
prevent hardships to candidates who were reckoning 
on the continuance of the present conditions, it was 
agreed not to make the new regulation operative until 
the beginning of the academic year 1919-20. 


On the invitation of the School Board of Glasgow 
a conference of school board representatives was held 
in Glasgow to discuss the educational interests of the 
country. The Rev. Dr. Smith, Partick, presided over 
a large audience, and the proceedings, though pro- 
tracted, are said to have been harmonious. That may 
well have been the case, as the conference refused to 
face questions on which there were known to be 
differences of opinion. The following resolutions were 
agreed to: (1) That the legal school age should be 
from five to fourteen without exemptions; (2) that 
larger administrative areas for educational purposes 
should be set up, and that the authority should be 
ad hoc as at present; (3) that improved status 
and salaries should be given to teachers; (4) that there 
should be compulsory attendance at continuation 
classes up to seventeen years of age. 


TEACHERS of all ranks are at last awakening to the 
fact that improvement in their conditions can only 
come from their own united and persistent efforts. 
The profession is alive to-day as never before, and is 
determined to wring from the niggardly education 
authorities greatly improved salaries, better conditions 
of service, and a real participation in directing the 
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educational system of the country. As one of the 
steps towards this, they have resolved to form a great 
professional fund to be used for both offensive and 
defensive purposes. Local authorities, who view the 
awakening of teachers with fear and suspicion, do not 
hesitate to call the new fund a ‘‘strike fund.” But 
teachers are not to be daunted by any of the old 
conventions. They declare quite frankly that if neces- 
sary the fund will be used for strike purposes, but 
they also maintain that if the fund is big enough 
there will be no question of a strike, which they 
regard as a policy of despair. Of one thing they are 
absolutely confident, that the seething unrest in their 
ranks will not subside until they have been granted 
an honourable place alongside the other professions. 


THE report of the Carnegie Trust for the year 1915-16 
shows that the operations of the trust continue to be 
seriously affected by the war. The number of student 
beneficiaries is only about half the usual complement, 
while the ranks of the research fellows and scholars 
have been greatly depleted. Notwithstanding the ad- 
verse conditions, much valuable work seems to have 
been done by the research department. In the physical 
and chemical sections the investigations have been 
concerned not so much with questions of purely scien- 
tific interest as with problems having a direct bearing 
upon war operations. It is pleasing to find the trustees 
able to report that important scientific and technical 
assistance has been rendered to the nation through 
these investigations. In the historical and linguistic 
section the work of one of the fellows, Miss May 
Burns, comes in for special mention. Her thesis on 
“The Language of Alphonse Daudet ” gained for her 
the Doctorate of Letters from the University of Paris, 
with high commendation for originality and research. 
On the financial side, the transfer of the original U.S. 
Steel Corporation bonds into War Loan stock has 
resulted in an enhanced capital of £367,000. The 
reserve fund has also been increased, and now stands 
at a quarter of a million. . 


In a prefatory note to the report, the secretary, Sir 
W. S. M'Cormick, pays a short but finely phrased 
tribute to the first chairman of the trust, the 
late Earl of Elgin. The universities of Scotland stand 
indebted to him for invaluable service. For fifteen 
years his main interests have been centred in the 
affairs of the trust, and he exercised a most faithful 
oversight of all its manifold activities. The selec- 
tion of Lord Balfour as his successor in the chair has 
been universally approved, as he showed an intimate 
knowledge of educational questions during his tenure 
of the office of Secretary for Scotland. 


IRISH. 


THE Birrell grant of £40,000 was paid to the 
schools through the Intermediate Education Office at 
the end of March. No new conditions have been 
attached to its payment, in spite of warnings issued 
by the Government authorities that this would be 
done if the existing conditions were not observed. 
The Assistant-masters’ Association protests against 
this, on the ground that it was intended by the grant 
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to bring the salaries of a specified number of lav 
assistant-teachers up to a certain annual minimum, 
and unless this is done, the grant is failing of its 
proper effect. It is regrettable that this should be 
so, and no adequate educational reason can be 
assigned for it; but in view of a registration scheme 
for intermediate-school teachers being shortly adopted, 
the Government probablv prefers to adhere to the 
temporary conditions for the present. Meanwhile there 
is no doubt that the grant has been of the greatest 
benefit to assistant-masters generally. 


WE announced in these columns two or three months 
ago that the registration of intermediate teachers 
would come into force this summer, and that applica- 
tions for registration would be able to be made im- 
mediately after Easter. This was generally under- 
stood to be the case, as it was affirmed on good 
authority that the Lord-Lieutenant had approved 
the rules proposed by the Registration Council. It 
now appears that, although not so stated at the time, 
this approval was provisional. The rules have been 
submitted by the Lord-Lieutenant to legal opinion, 
and certain suggestions have been made by the 
lawvers and referred to the council for consideration. 
This will certainly delay the publication of the scheme 
and the date when it will become operative. The Act 
of Parliament containing the provision for registra- 
tion assigns to the Registration Council the duty of 
framing regulations for the register, and states that 
the Intermediate Education Board shall form and 
keep the register in the manner prescribed by the 
regulations. The wording of the Act is not so pre- 
cise as one would desire, and it mav take some time 
to adjust the relations of the council and the board. 


A CONSIDERABLE number of schools in the north of 
Ireland have signed a memorial to the Intermediate 
Board asking that the rule prescribing a written 
examination for pass students in experimental science 
should be withdrawn. 


THE Education Estimates for the year 1917-18 for 
Ireland of money paid by the Exchequer are: For 
national education £1,818,018, for intermediate edu- 
cation £,40,000 (the Birrell grant), and for science and 
art £152,218. 


CONFERENCES have been held this spring in Dublin 
on “The Industrial Education of Apprentices ’’ be- 
tween the Technical Education Committee of the City 
of Dublin and representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture, the Board of National Education, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Dublin United Trades’ 
Council, and several employers’ associations. The 
heads of consideration were: (1) The desirability of 
inaugurating day trade courses in the technical schools 
and the practicability of facilities being given by the 
employers for apprentices to attend these classes; 
(2) the advisability of fixing a minimum standard of 
education before a boy begins his apprenticeship; 
(3) the question of asking the National Board to give 
prominence to manual instruction in the primary 
schools; (4) a proposal to ask the National Board to 
give leaving certificates to boys who have yone 
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through the sixth standard, such certificates to be 
accepted as evidence of fitness for trade classes; and 
(5) the promotion of increased interest in the tech- 
nical schools on the part of employers and trade 
societies. Mr. Fletcher, of the Department, outlined 
a suggested scheme for encouraging day classes. The 
conference was considering the matter of time being 
allowed off for apprentices to attend classes in the 
daytime, and his idea was that scholarships might be 
awarded on competition to boys who were apprenticed, 
on condition that they attended day classes for eight 
hours a week. The Department might consider such 
a scheme of scholarships if the employers were pre- 
pared to give it a fair trial. A sub-committee was 
appointed to consider the proposal. 


WELSH. 


THE University Commission continues to receive 
evidence, and the first volume of its report is expected 
to be published shortly. There seems to be a great 
fear in the minds of certain Welshmen that the Com- 
mission may recommend the placing of control over 
Welsh University matters in the hands of a few 
people drawn chiefly from Whitehall. This idea has 
been repudiated on the part of the Commission, which 
is, in any case, of course purely advisory. A con- 
ference recently held at Shrewsbury appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up a scheme which should at once 
conform with the wishes of the Treasury as to the 
reorganisation of the University and also ‘‘meet the 
wishes of the people of Wales for a really national 
system of higher education.” The conference is to 
meet again, and witnesses appointed by it are to lay 
the committee’s views before the Commission. 


One thing is certain, that if ‘a national system 
of higher education” means a university dominated 
by representatives of local authorities, whose chief 
qualification for their work is that they have been 
elected on the strength of their local patriotism— 
a university with complicated and accommodating 
degree schemes, claiming to be a thing apart and 
supposed to be doing a work different from that 
of similar institutions, because in some mysterious 
way the Welshman is not as other men, and therefore 
claiming to stand aloof from the comity of British 
universities, and declining co-ordination and com- 
parison with them; if this is the meaning of the 
phrase, then the Welsh University must continue to 
receive from the outside world less respect and con- 
sideration than are due to it for the character and 
standard of its work. 


THE provision of adequate facilities and encourage- 
ment for Welsh studies is a different and most im- 
portant matter, and one in which the University will 
naturally be expected to take the leading part. The 
Central Welsh Board, in its evidence before the Com- 
mission, suggested that the University was not suffi- 
ciently encouraging the study of the Welsh language. 
The governing body of Bangor University College 
protested, and Sir Henry Lewis, in proposing the 
resolution of protest, criticised the action of the 
Central Welsh Board in several respects—its apparent 
intention to make Welsh compulsory for all matricu- 
lants and their supposed desire to require a knowledge 
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of it from all teachers in Wales; to restrict Welsh 
professorships to Welshmen; and to provide for, and 
presumably to attract to the colleges, monoglot Welsh 
students. Alderman the Rev. D. H. Williams, chair- 
man of the Board’s executive committee, has written 
to the papers rebutting these criticisms, and justifying 
the Board’s statement by quoting figures to show 
that, while 40 per cent. of the pupils in intermediate 
schools studied Welsh, only 12 per cent. of the uni- 
versity students did so. 


THE bonuses intended to meet the extra expenses 
of living caused by the war are not considered satis- 
factory by teachers in any part of the country. They 
do not approach the amounts granted to railwaymen, 
and the railwaymen are even now asking for more, 
on the ground that what they have received does not 
enable them to live. The teacher is steadily growing 
poorer, while the munition-worker, the artisan, the 
farmer, and the tradesman are each engaged in seeing 
that whoever suffers by the war, he loses as little as 
possible of his profits. Much is hoped from Mr. 


_Fisher’s proposals, but unless the position of teachers 


is much improved meanwhile, they will certainly 
choose their own means of safeguarding their own 
interests after the war. Already the shortage of 
teachers is serious; the director of elementary educa- 
tion for Monmouthshire lately complained that 240 
men had joined the Colours, and sixty women had 
gone to banks and munition works, so that the work 
of carrying on the schools was becoming increasingly 
difficult. Of course, many returned soldiers will not 
again take up the work of teaching, and the supply 
of young teachers is automatically cut off by the mili- 
tary authorities. Certain authorities are said to be 
taking measures to attract wounded soldiers into the 
profession; this is good, so long as it does not de- 
generate into a means of getting a supply of cheap 
teachers. There are signs in the advertisement 
columns of the newspapers of attempts to get returned 
officers into private schools—" state salary required.” 


THE trustees of St. Deiniol’s Library, Hawarden, 
are offering ten readerships to men ‘teachers in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in Wales; the offer, 
which applies to the year July 1st, 1917, to June 3oth, 
1918, includes three weeks’ board and residence, with 
railway fare at the beginning and at the end of the 
time. Application should be made to the warden at 
the library. 


It is intended to hold the Barry Summer School as 
usual this year, and the Glamorgan County Council 
will hold courses in mining and in mechanical and 
electrical engineering at Swansea Technica] College 
in August. The fee for each course of three weeks 
is £2 10s., but scholarships are offered as well as for 
the Summer School, which lasts four weeks. Apply 
to the chief education official, Glamorgan County 
Hall, Cardiff. 

THE Rev. D. F. Davies, who was at that time 
curate of Llangollen, volunteered for service early in 
the war, served for eighteen months as chaplain 
at the front, and was then appointed to the Rectory 
of Weston Rhyn. He has volunteered to do the work 
of Lieut. F. W. Phelps, who was classical master at 
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Llangollen County School, during the latter’s absence 
on service. The present curate of St. Collen’s Church, 
the Rev. Bruce Wilson, is also working in the same 
school. 


Tue Cardiff High School inquiry is still going on, 
and promises some interesting developments. Five 
teachers in the town have been requested to send in 
their resignations for refusing to sign a declaration 
that they were not opposed to military service. 


Tue Welsh colony in Patagonia has a secondary 
school with more than fifty pupils. The head boy 
of the school is a grandson of one of the original 
founders of the colony, and has a sister who is a 
student at Cardiff University College. 


Ruonppa teachers have contributed £2,034 to the 
war fund of the N.U.T.; this sum has been raised 
by a voluntary levy. Teachers and pupils together 
have also sent £554 to the Netley and other hos- 
pitals, and 4623 to the Y.M.C.A. and other war 
funds, besides raising £1,714 by means of flag days. 
There is also a gratifying response to the appeal of 
the secondary-school teachers’ war fund. 


THE LATIN PERIOD. 
(1) First Rules for Latin Prose, with Hints and 


Examples. By T. C. Weatherhead. Large 8vo 
double folding card. (Cambridge University Press.) 
8d. net. 


(2) Biennium Latinum: a Translation and Compost- 
tion Book for Beginners. By T. C. Weatherhead. 
viii+ 145 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 2s. 6d. 

et. 


n 

(3) Further Rules for Latin Prose. By T. C. 
Weatherhead. xii+108 pp. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 2s. net. 

(4) Exercises on Rules for Latin Prose. By T. C. 
Weatherhead. ix+192 pp. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 

(5) In Caesarem Gulielmum Oratio. By Douglas 
Simmonds. 11 pp. (Heffer, Cambridge.) 2d. 


In the first four of these we have the whole appa- 
ratus for training a boy right from the beginning up 
to the stage of writing what is (so strangely!) called 
continuous Latin prose. They consist of the usual 
things and have been used for some time, as privately 
printed, in several schools; the chief claim which Mr. 
Weatherhead himself makes for them is am improved 
arrangement of the order in which the main Latin 
constructions should be taught. We are willing to 
grant him this, though we fail to see much difference 
from what we know from personal experience to have 
been the custom of many enlightened teachers already. 
What strikes us most is the momentous amount of 
preparation which seems necessary to train a boy to 
write the Latin period. Are not we ourselves sadl 
at fault? If we train a boy for two years (!) on such 
things as ‘* They will leave the native-land that blames 
them ” (we quote at random from " Biennium”) we 
ought not to be surprised that it needs another two 
fearful manuals to get him to write “continuous 
Latin prose.” 

Let it be said at once that Mr. Weatherhead’s 
manuals are excellent in every way for the plodding 
method of teaching for which they have been devised, 
but the advent of the whole four at once has done 
more to convince us that such a method is wrong 


than anything else could have done. Mr. Weather- | 
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head himself seems to have been a little bit 
impressed, but, just as the enemy when hard pressed 
summons up all his reserves, he turns his back stub- 
bornly upon modern methods with the remark: “ As 
a good many teachers still prefer to teach Latin on 
lines which are not those of the ‘ Direct Method,’ I 
venture to hope this little book may find acceptance 
with some of them,” and therewith unloads the four 
upon us. . 

Our No. 5 is a piece of “continuous Latin 
prose" which has been published as a plea for the 
direct method of teaching Latin. It is by a boy of 
fourteen, written after three years’ study of Latin, 
by which time he would, on Mr. Weatherhead’s 
method, have been half-way through our No. 3. 
On p. 82 of this Mr. Weatherhead begins his instruc- 
tion upon the Latin “period.” We are told to "read 
through a continuous piece of English, and decide 
whether there is a real connection between two or 
three consecutive sentences, whether one person is 
clearly the subject throughout, and so on. Then, 
having decided which must be the principal verb 
(naturally that which gives the action which comes 
latest), remember that all other principal verbs in 
the English must be ‘side-tracked’ into subordinate 
clauses. Such clauses will occur in their chronological 
order, expressed by participles (esp. abl. abs.), cum 
with subjunctive, postquam and ubi with indicative; 
and, of course, any other sort of clause required for the 
meaning can occur, such as final (purpose), consecu- 
tive (consequence), relative, causal, concessive, condi- 
tional.” All of which is very true, but we conjecture 
that it is not the method by which the young author 
of (s) learnt to write the following :— 

“Vos oro, patres conscripti, ne omnes qui in bello 
pro patria, pro liberis, pro religione, pro populorum 
libertate, pro totius denique orbis terrarum salute sus- 
cepto, impavidi perierunt, inultos esse sinatis, ut 
morientium supplicibus, viduarum et lugentium vocibus 
aures adferatis, ut hunc, qui.ne bellum dicam, latro- 
cinium enim potius quam bellum nominaretur, tam 
crudeliter gerebat, poenas meritas ac iustas solvere 
coratis.” 

Space forbids us to quote at greater length, but 
anvone who will compare these five books will agree 
that teachers will sooner or later have to give up the 
attempt to teach the Latin “period ” as though it were 
a jig-saw puzzle in favour of the more enlightened 
way of teaching the Latin language (including the 
‘“‘period’’!) as though it were a language. 
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AMERICAN SPEECH. 


THE numbers of the English Journal as they 
have appeared have been noticed in THe ScHooL 
WorLD, and attention has been directed to many 
striking and interesting articles. The January, 1917, 
issue is before us, and it invites a rather longer notice 
than is usually given to a magazine. The first paper 
is by Mr. Fred Newton Scott, and is entitled ‘‘The 
Standard of American Speech.” The writer seems to 
us to mistake in toto the meaning of our general 
objection to what we understand by American speech. 
Mr. Scott begins by quoting Mr. Henry James; let 
us turn to this author and quote. a few sentences 
also. In an address uttered so late as 1905 and 
delivered before students in Pennsylvania, Mr. James 
spoke as follows:—‘‘No civilised body of men and 
women has ever left so vital an interest to run wild, 
to shift for itself, through mere adventure and acci- 
dent in the dust of life, to pick up a living by the 
wayside and the ditch. Of the degree in which a 
society is civilised, the vocal form, the vocal tone, 
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the personal social accent and sound of its intercourse, 
have always been held to be a direct reflection. That 
sound, that vocal form, the touchstone of manners, is 
the note of its having in one poor imperfect human 
degree achieved civilisation. Judged in this light, it 
must be admitted our civilisation remains strikingly 
unachieved. . . . The last of American idiosyncrasies, 
the last by which we can be conceived as represented 
in the international concert of culture, would be a 
pretension to a tone standard. Other nations have a 
tone standard; we alone flourish in undisturbed and 
something like sublime unconsciousness of any such 
possibility. America makes a care for tone impossible.” 

Thus Mr. Henry James in a paper which should 
be reprinted by itself; and, though we have quoted 
the very mildest part of his utterance, he seems in 
these words to have hit the nail on the head. The 
English Journal does not appear to know that British 
objection to American speech has little to do with 
slang. American slang in its proper place is about 
the best poetry America possesses. Nor is the objec- 
tion concerned with slight peculiarities of syntax, 
which as often as not are racy as the slang is. It 
is not a matter of vocabulary, of dialect, or of idiom. 
England, as everyone knows, allows large margins 
in the matter of dialectal peculiarities, idiomatic and 
other peculiarities, to pass muster as accepted English, 
although the vagaries of fashion can scarcely be 
accounted for. But the American tone, the twang, 
the intonation-wave and curl—the most general and 
accepted hall-mark of States and Canadian speech— 
this is what all lovers of America on ‘this side” 
would like to see changed. The origin of it is 
shrouded in mystery, some authorities holding that 
it is due to climate, some attributing it to Puritan 
or Roundhead ancestry, and one authority at least 
maintaining that it is a legacy of the Red Indian, to 
whom in the matter of craniometrics the modern 
American is slowly approaching. The present writer 
has tried in vain to get a pronouncement from 
phoneticians on this motor-horn voice, and puts for- 
ward tentatively the suggestion that the States have 
invented it by tensing the walls of the larynx and 
those of the resonance-chambers—and that it is the 
mark of America of which America herself is most 
proud. Miss Dora Jones, writing as an American 
on the technique of speech, is emphatic in her con- 
demnation of her countrymen and countrywomen; and 
while no writer on speech wishes to attack a natural 
development, it does seem to us that if the English 
Journal of Chicago is going to take up all sides of 
the language it might do worse than institute an 
inquiry into the origin, beauty, and meaning of the 
American twang. We hope this word “twang ” will 
not offend, but, really, there is no other. 

To put the matter quite plainly, the Britisher cannot 
bring himself to believe that the cultivated American 
who writes English so well can find beautv in the 
wave and the timbre which, in nine hundred and 
ninety cases out of a thousand, are the cherished pos- 
session of the American man—and woman. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add that this voice 
exists, sporadically, wherever English is spoken. It is 
usually called nasal, but nasality does not explain it, 
and “‘unpleasing’’ and ‘‘unpleasant’’ are vague 
terins. 

Another paper in this issue is devoted to punctua- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that this matter will not 
be dropned, for any body of teachers or publishers 
who would reform our printed punctuation would 
deserve well of the reader. It is too much to hone 
for the destruction, root and branch, of the foolish 
apostrophe—this, perhaps, is a work for a reformer 
in spelling—but the inverted comma deserves very 
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short shrift. This novus homo, unknown to the 
Bible, spoils the beauty of every printed page. But 
the ordinary comma is not much better. Every teacher 
of reading knows that punctuation has as little to do 
with really good reading as pronunciation has. But 
while the latter in its place is all-important, the 
former is continually encroaching, dictating to us 
from no one knows what source, and peppering our 
pages with dots worse than those of decimals. 


A. B. 
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A PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHER. 

Epictetus: The Discourses and Manual, Translated 

by P. E. Matheson. In 2 vols. 245 and 280 pp. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 3s. 6d. net each. 

THE life of Epictetus is itself a good commentary 
upon the superiority of the things of the mind over 
those of the body; he was a Greek slave (and a lame 
one too) who lived uncer the early Roman Empire, 
but he has a message for us to-day. There have not 
been many English translations, one in the eighteenth 
century by the learned Elizabeth Carter and another 
in the nineteenth by George Long. But Epictetus 
is an excellent author to be translated, for he loses 
nothing in the process. The English reader who gets 
these volumes is in as good a position to know his 
Epictetus as the Greek student who peruses_ the 
original. We have compared the translation with 
the original, and it is both more scholarly and literal 
than Carter’s, and less like a ‘‘crib’”’ than Long’s. 
In fact, the English reader owes a great debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Matheson for having produced such 
a very readable translation. 

There is little in Epictetus that is not in Plato 
or Aristotle, and many of us would give the whole 
of him (or all that Arrian has preserved for us) for, 
say, the “ Apology ’’ of Plato. It may be that Epictetus 
was not so fortunate in TE Arrian for his pupil 
as Socrates was in having Plato; but certainly— 
whether it be his own or Arrian’s fault—we miss in 
him the humanity of Plato. The interlocutors not 
being named increases the impersonal element, an 
impression which is not banished even by the entrance 
of so mighty a person as an Epicurean commissioner 
into the lecture-room. But Mr. Matheson’s transla- 
tion does a great service in bringing home to us the 
fact that philosophy is not an affair of the study, but 
a way of life. Who cannot feel the reality of a pre- 
cept such as this (given in Rome at such a time): 
"Serve Cæsar so long as he requires nothing un- 
reasonable; if he requires more, give up the game ”? 
And what,could be better than the definition of beauty 
as consisting in the fulfilment of one’s nature? Good 
practical precepts abound, and many may find comfort 
in these days by reflecting upon them. The ‘‘com- 
mon sense” of it all could not be better illustrated 
than by the following from the ‘*Manual’’: *" Every- 
thing has two handles, one by which you can carry 
it, the other by which you cannot. If your brother 
wrongs you, do not take it by that handle, the handle 
of his wrong, for you cannot carry it by that, but 
rather by the other handle—that he is a brother, 
brought up with you, and then you wil! take it by 
the handle that you can carry by.” 

Mr. Matheson has prefixed to the first volume an 
excellent introduction on the age of Epictetus, his 
relation to Stoicism, his psychology, and his general 
ethical philosophy. It is a good 8inynots, and if a 
little ‘funreal’’ at times. that is the fault of his sub- 
ject and not of Mr. Matheson. We read in the 
preface a hope that the preaching of one who asserted 
so unceasingly the doctrine of the independence of 
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man’s spirit may have a peculiar appeal in these days 
when “might is right” is being thrust so much 
before us, and we think that many will agree with, 
and be grateful to, Mr. Matheson. But most students 
will prefer to read and read again their favourite 
passages in Plato rather than toil up the steep hill 
of virtue along with Epictetus. For so much does the 
warmth of personality count. 
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RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 


A Middle High German Primer. By Joseph Wright. 
ix+213 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 4s. 6d. net.—The 
first edition of this book was issued in 1888, the second 
in 1898, and now we are able to greet the third 
edition, revised and enlarged. The grammatical intro- 
duction has been re-written and expanded to more than 
twice its original size. The texts also have been 
nearly doubled by the welcome addition of eighteen 
poems from Walther von der Vogelweide, and selec- 
tions from Reinmar, Ulrich von Lichtenstein, and 
Wolfram von Eschenbach; the various aspects of 
Middle High German literature are therefore much 
better represented than before. From every point of 
view this convenient handbook has been greatly im- 
proved, and may be warmly recommended to those 
who seek a simple and pleasant introduction to Middle 
High German. 
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Classics. 


A Greek Reader for Schools. By C. E. Freeman 
and W. D. Lowe. iv+142 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 
2s. 6d.—This is the best Greek reader we have seen 
for many a year. It begins with eight simple stories 
from Æsop, then come three pages from Theophrastus 
(admirably selected, and much more interesting for 
boys than we should have thought), five pages from 
Lucian, and then the main body of the book adapted 
(generally with very little change indeed) from Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, and Plato. What is so pleasing 
about the book is that the extracts are not “scrappy.” 
The boy who reads these will be able to get quite a 
good idea of these three Greek authors. For those 
who do not get their classes on to a continuous Greck 
author in the second year we can imagine nothing 
more admirable han this little volume. There are a 
Greek-English vocabulary and twenty pages of notes, 
which almost form a model of what is required in a 
school edition. There is a misprint in the accentua- 
tion of vni on p. 3, and a re on p. 38 which ought 
to have been omitted in the adaptation. And these 
are the only faults we can find! We thoroughly 
recommend the book to all who have at heart the suc- 
cessful teaching of elementary Greek. 


The Book of the Epic. By H. A. Guerber. 631 pp. 
(Harrap.) tos. 6d.—The great epics of the world have 
been dealt with for school purposes again and again 
separately, but they have not, so far as we know, been 
put together and retold in one volume. Here an 
ambitious attempt is made to tell the story of the 
following :—'‘The_ Tliad,” “The Odyssey,” "The 
-Eneid,’’ ‘The Cid,” ‘‘The Lusiad,” “The Divine 
Comedy.” “Jerusalem Detivered,”’ ‘‘ Beowulf,” ‘‘ The 
Faerie Queene,” ‘* The Arthurian Cycle,” ‘‘ The Niebel- 
ungenlied,” ‘‘The Volsunga Saga,” “The Shah- 
Nameh,” "The Ramayana,” and "The Kalevala.” 
Even this long list does not exhaust the book. for 
“Hiawatha” and ‘‘Augassin,” "Wiliam Tel," 
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"* Robin Hood,” and the work of Milton, along with 
some exotic and unknown work, are briefly outlined. 
The critic will at once ask why ‘ Aucassin ” is included 
and *'Joseph” left out, and will perhaps complain 
that the reader is really left without a preface, in which 
the term “epic” might have been defined, and the 
relation of epic to other branches of poetry established ; 
still, as the book is for the younger reader, these 
vexed questions are no doubt omitted with definite 
intention. The telling of the various stories is done in 
plain and pleasant prose, never rising, as Lamb’s does, 
to that charm which is only gained when the original 
work is closely but unobtrusively quoted. The trans- 
lations from the books are well chosen and are many, 
most of the versions being taken from standard trans- 
lators—Lord Derby, Cotterill, William Morris, 
Ormsby, Cary, Hall, Lettsom being freely called on. 
The illustrations are by artists known and unknown, 
and are lavishlv strewn through the book. They are 
of varying merit, and while most of them will delight, 
one will probably excite unintended and unholy laugh- 
ter in the school. But, after all, the book’s the thing, 
and it is as a reference and reading book and as a 
guide to the stories of the world that it will be valued. 
The author is already known by his ‘Myths of 
rigs and Rome" and by his studies in the Middle 
ges. 


Jataka Tales, Edited by H. T. Francis and E. J. 
Thomas. 488 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 
7s. 6d.—The birth tales of Buddha have been col- 
lected and edited before, and Max Miiller’s name, to 
mention no other, is associated with the best-known 
uttempt to interest the English reader in these quaint 
mixtures of worldly prudence and religious teaching. 
The general reader refuses to be enthused, but to 
the folk-lorist the problems surrounding the tales are 
important. The learned editors in a preface all too 
short show that the tales are rooted in Brahmanism., 
and thus the old question is re-stated: Where did 
early India, or, for the matter of that, any country, 
get its folk-tales from? Old friends meet us in the 
index; Psyche, the Queen of Sheba, Androcles, Jason, 
and the tar-baby story; but we miss Gelert, which 
has been traced back to §00 B.c. at least. The trans- 
lation appears to be admirable, though the 1814 
edition of ‘‘ Bidpai,’? now reprinted in a cheap form 
in Cairo (we make a present of this information to 
all lovers of the fable in a beautiful dress), seems to 
get nearer to the Eastern form of thought. The book 
is not virginibus phuertsque, but few Eastern books 
are. The illustrations taken from the carvings of 
the Bharhut Stupa are admirable. A few notes ex- 
plain where, in well-known collections, variants may 
be found, but the reading world still waits for further 
information regarding the streams of story; even the 
newer edition of Dunlop does not suffice. A curious 
misprint (p. 381) connects Blondel with Richard III., 
a most unmusical monarch. 


History. 


Johnston’s Historical Atlas. New and revised edi- 
tion. (Johnston.) 2s. net.—Since the issue of the 
edition qf 1911 the size and appearance of this 
well-known and inexpensive historical atlas have been 
radically changed. Its pages are now quarto instead 
of octavo, and many of the maps are new The in- 
crease of size means a great improvement in the 
matters of clearness and legibility. The period of his- 
tory covered is A.D. 395-1815; prime emphasis is laid 
on maps illustrative of English history, but the con- 
temporary history of Europe is also kept well in view. 
There are in all forty maps and plans, twenty-four of 
which are in colours. The value of the atlas is en- 
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hanced by the inclusion of concise historical notes, to- 
gether with a chronological table of national events. 
There is also a full index of names. 


Germany’s Lost Colontal Empire. By J. H. Harris. 
viii+ 88 pp. (Simpkin, Marshall.) 1s. net.—Just one hour 
is required to read this rapid but well-written sketch 
of the rise and fall of Germany's ephemeral and never. 
prosperous overseas empire. The hour is well spent, 
for the story is instructive as well as interesting. It 
is, Moreover, important, since the fate of the German 
colonies is one of the problems which will have to be 
settled at the end of the war. Mr. Harris makes it 
abundantly clear that Germany has shown a gross 
moral unfitness to have a colonial empire at all, that 
she has ill-treated the natives, and has exploited their 
territories for her own exclusive benefit. The return 
of South-West Africa and the Pacific Islands is, in 
any event, he concludes, wholly unthinkable. This 
sketch may be commended to the notice of all who 
have not the leisure to read the larger works of Mr. 
A. E. Calvert and Mr. Giordani. 


Lord Kitchener: His Life and Work. By Donald A. 
Mackenzie. 160 pp. (Blackie.) 15.—Although the time 
has not yet come for a critical estimate of Lord 
Kitchener’s career, more than enough is known of 
his fine character and great achievements to warrant 
the publication of a brief sketch such as the one before 
us. In sympathetic spirit and with much literary skill 
Mr. Mackenzie describes Lord Kitchener's early days; 
relates his experiences in Palestine, Cyprus, Asia 
Minor, and Egynt; tells the story of his South African 
campaign; and finally indicates, as clearly as is pos- 
sible at present, the magnitude of his task and the 
extent of his accomplishment in connection with the 
still unfinished war. Ten photographs of Lord 
Kitchener at different ages materially enhance the 
interest of a very attractive and impressive biography. 
The book deserves a wide circulation. It cannot fail 
to stimulate patriotism and a sense of public duty. 


(i) The Printed Book. By H. G. Akis. 154 pp. 
(ii) The Evolution of Coinage. By G. Macdonald. 
viii+ 148 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 1s. 3d. 
net each.—These two scholarly and interesting volumes 
are well worthy of the excellent series of Cambridge 
Manuals to which they are the latest additions. Mr. 
Aldis begins his sketch with the advent of printing. 
He then traces the spread of the art and describes 
the development in book-making, particularly in Eng- 
land, during the sixteenth and following centuries. 
Next, he deals with some of the fine products of the 
modern printer’s skill, such as the books produced by 
the Kelmscott Press. Finally, he treats of the con- 
struction of a book, kinds of type, modes of illustra- 
tion, varieties of binding, and so on. No lover of 
books can fail to find this little volume both fascinat- 
ing and useful. 

Dr. Macdonald, the learned curator of the Hunterian 
Coin Cabinet in Edinburgh, provides an authoritative 
summary of the history of coinage from the earliest 
days down to the present time. Seven plates of photo- 
graphic reproductions of typical coins render the little 
work doubly valuable to beginners in the science of 
numismatics. 


A Sketch of the History of Polish Art. By J. Hole- 
winski. 42 pp. (Polish Information Committee: per 
Allen and Unwin.) 6d, net.—The Polish Information 
Committee is doing good service by bringing to the 
notice of English readers in a series of inexpensive 
pamphlets some of the leading features of the inex- 
tinguishable national life of the Poles. Though their 
territory has been partitioned, and though they them- 
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selves owe allegiance to alien monarchs, they still in 
literature and music, in science and art, remain a 
united and self-conscious nation. The brief sketch of 
Polish art which lies before us emphasises this fact 
very strongly and effectively. In the Middle Ages the 
art-guilds of towns such as Cracow and Poznan pro- 
duced work which manifested a peculiar and distinctive 
national character. Similarly, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in spite of political disintegration, Polish paint- 
ing had features all its own. 


Geography. 
Philip’s Comparative Wall Atlases. World-rela- 
tions. Edited bv J. F. Unstead and E. G. R. Taylor. 
Eight maps. Mounted as a wall atlas with roller. 
Explanatory handbook. (Philip.) 21s. net.—There 
can be little but praise for this set of maps on world- 
relations when they are used for individuals or a 
small class, say of ten to fifteen pupils. The maps 
show, for the whole wcrld at a time, relief, politica] 
divisions and communications, climate November to 
April, climate May to October, January and July tem- 
peratures, annual rainfall and range of temperature 
with ocean currents in ` July, natural vegetation 
with ocean currents in January, and density of 
population. This list of topics indicates the fact 
that there is an attempt to convey a large amount of 
information on eight sheets; and the maps themselves 
show that much of the information is conveyed in a 
detailed fashion. The result is, as has been said, good 
for a small class, but experiment demonstrates that 
the facts and the details are overdone for ordinary 
class purposes; the children cannot see some symbols 
and cannot distinguish some of the colour shades. 
This is particularly unfortunate, as the maps are “in- 
tended for school use,’ and “all unnecessary detail 
has been omitted.” We have found difficulty in teach- 
ing a large class from these maps, since the mere 
effort of trying to distinguish the symbols has in many 
cases exhausted the available energy of the slacker 
pupils, but we welcome the atlas for revision purposes, 
since it places certain facts very usefully in juxta- 
position. 


The Continents and their Peoples, Oceania: a Sup- 
plementary Geography. By J. F. Chamberlain and 
A. H. Chamberlain. 160 pp. Coloured map and illus- 
trations. (New York: The Macmillan Co.) 3s. 
—This supplementary reader completes the series to 
which it belongs, and falls into line with the preceding 
volumes and enriches the geographical content by what 
may be termed personal touches regarding the peoples 
of Oceania, such touches as are better read than 
spoken and as depend upon a profusion of illustrations 
like those this book contains. If it happens that the 
treatment appears slight, as in the case of New 
Zealand, this fact is due to the aim of the book, which 
is intended to supplement the formal lessons with 
blackboard and map. 


Bathy-Orographical Map of Eurasia, Size ṣo x 42 in. 
Scale 147 miles=1 in. (Johnston.) 12s.—This new 
map is strikingly bold in its colouring and printing 
of railways and names. Two greens and six browns 
show the height of the land, and five blues the depth 
of the oceans. The net result is a pleasing and useful 
wall map. 


Mathematics. 


Elementary Dynamics of the Particle and Rigid 
Body. By . J. A. Barnard. vilit+374 pP. 
(Macmillan.) 6s.—This is a text-book of ele- 
mentary dynamics that should be found useful in the 
upper forms of schools and by the junior students in 
university colleges. The treatment on the whole pro- 
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ceeds on familiar lines, but this does not preclude 
freshness in the exposition of particular parts of the 
subject, and the book impresses one as providing a 
very clear and sound introduction to the science. No 
great demands are made upon the student’s mathe- 
matical knowledge, and although free use is made of 
the fundamental ideas of the calculus, in those cases 
where an integration is effected, alternative algebraic 
methods are also given. The only cases of particle 
motion considered are those where the path is a 
straight line, circle, or parabola. We welcome the 
section on ‘Rigid Dynamics,” for the problems here 
are more within the student’s actual experience than 
those in which a particle is concerned, and the difh- 
culties of treatment are in a large number of im- 
portant cases no greater. 


Chemistry. 

A Text-book of Thermochemistry and Thermo- 
dynamics. By Prof. Otto Sackur. Translated by Dr. 
G. E. Gibson. xvi+439 pp. (Macmillan.) 12s, net. 
—The merits of Sackur’s **Thermochemie und Ther- 
modynamik’ have been known to many in this 
country since its first appearance three or four years 
ago (the reviewer has used it regularly for teaching 
purposes), and it is a matter for satisfaction that it 
is now available to a wider circle in the form of Dr. 
Gibson’s translation. The chief subjects treated are: 
Specific heat, equations of state, the first and second 
laws of thermodynamics, thermodynamic functions, 
the phase rule, theory of solutions, the law of mass- 
action and chemical 
electrochemistry, thermodynamics and capillarity, heat 
radiation, the Nernst heat theorem. It is by no means 
easy to give a clear and accurate exposition of the 
principles of thermodynamics and thermochemistry, 
and it is doubtful if the task has ever been accom- 
plished more satisfactorily than in the book before us. 
In a few chapters advanced mathematics are used, but 
many chemists will be glad to know that the most 
important chapters are readily intelligible to those who 
are not equipped with a knowledge of the calculus. 
A most valuable feature, which greatly facilitates the 
comprehension of the principles involved, is that all the 
important formulz are illustrated by numerical ex- 
amples. The translator has done his part of the work 
very well. The book is well printed and well turned 
out. It can be unreservedly commended to students 
of physics as well as of chemistry. 


Chemistry for Beginners. By C. T. Kingzett. 
1060 pp. (Balliére, Tindall, and Cox.) 2s. 6d. net.— 
This book, which contains a good deal of information 
conveyed in a clear and simple style, may be of use 
to the general reader who desires to know something 
of the scope of chemistry, but as an introduction to 
the serious study of the subject it has marked defects. 
The general principles of chemistry are not well 
brought out, and there are a number of misstatements 
of fact. Thus nothing is said of Avogadro’s hypo- 
thesis, the corner-stone of chemical theory, and no 
evidence is afforded for the assumption that the mole- 
cules of many of the elementary gases contain two 
atoms. The student who is told that the molecule of 
oxygen contains two atoms, and is written O,, and 
that of ozone three atoms, written O,, will be puzzled 
by the equation on p. 14, P,+O,=P,0,. On p. 26 
we are told that, when magnesium burns in air, ‘‘it 
is the air which, acting as a vehicle, conducts the light 
from the burning metal to our eves.” NH, is not 
ammonium, as stated on p. 46. Air does not contain 
‘less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. of argon,” as 
stated on p. 54, but rather less than 1 per cent. by 
volume. 
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One Hundred Chemical Problems. By E. Arthur 
Mason. 6 pp. (Bell.) 6d. net.—The problems are 
of the standard of university local and matriculation 
examinations, and are’ well chosen. No answers are 
given. Instead of 22-24 litres (p. 1) the gram-mole- 
cular volume should be taken as 22-4 litres, corre- 
sponding with the oxygen standard [O=16], used for 


vears past in the International Table of Atomic 
Weights. 
Miscellaneous. 

The Schoolmasters’ Yearbook and Educational 
Directory, 1917. IXXx+424+7124+188 pp. (The Year 
Book Press.) 15s. net. 

The Public Schools Year Book, 1917. Edited by 


H. F. W. Deane and A. B. Evans. 
(The Year Book Press.) 6s. net. 

Perhaps the most notable change in the fifteenth 
issue of the Schoolmasters’ Yearbook is the promin- 
ence given to the part women now take in English 
education. Part i. of the Yearbook now deals with 
men and women alike, and we shall look forward 
next year to a further extension of this sensible 
similarity of treatment. We have often directed atten- 
tion to the usefulness of this invaluable work of 
reference, and in our judgment the way in which the 
editor and publisher have overcome war-time difh- 
culties entitles them not only to congratulation, but 
to the support of every school and teacher in the 
country. Personally we hope we may have for a 
long time the assistance of the Yearbook regularly 
year bv year. 

In this twenty-eighth edition of the ‘* Public Schools 
Year Book” the Army and Navy sections have been 
brought up to date, full details of the work of the 
Teachers’ Registration Council have been supplied, 
and the more usual data have been revised with care. 
It is an indispensable companion to the parents of 
public-school boys. 


Some Year Book Press publications received recently 
include a number of interesting part-songs and canons 
suitable for girls’ voices as well as a vigorous setting 
in unison by Sir Hubert Parry for the Clifton boys of 
Newbolt’s t The Best School of All.” Also included is 
a unique song book for young children, in which Chris- 
tina Rossetti’s quaint and pretty child verses have been 
set to music bv a bevy of native composers of the 
calibre of Walter Alcock, Sir Charles Stanford, Sir 
Hubert Parry, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Sir Frederick 
Bridge, and the like. The book begins at cock-crow 
with a spontaneous setting of Kookoorookoo, bv 
Thomas Dunhill, which has a lilt and a spring that 
will take a child at once, and it ends with a beautiful 
lullaby by Dr. H. Walford Davies, with a very simple 
alto in thirds and sixths-——all the other songs are in 
unison—which, like the swallow song, "t Fly away, fly 
away over the sea,” is written with the delicacy ‘and 
charm of rhythmic figure and phrasing that are char- 
acteristic of his music for voices. The table of con- 
tents is unusual in that it 1s signed in autograph by 
each composer against his contributions; it is symbolic 
of the manner in which these enterprising and en- 
lightened publishers have been helped in their 
endeavour to provide native music of real worth for 
our young people of to-day. There can be no better 
wav of fostering a purer taste and a better appre- 
ciation of music in the next generation. It is to be 
hoped that the book will have a wide sale, and it 
should be noted that though the whole book, entitled 
‘“ Kookoorookoo," costs 2$., and tonic sol-fa god., 
grouped items can be obtained separately. 


English Nursery Rhymes. Edited by L. Edna 
Walter, harmonised by Lucv E. Broadwood, and illus- 
Wheeler. 63 pp. (Black. ) 5s. 


XXX1+813 pp. 
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net.—We have here one of those delightful books 
which make the grown-ups wish themselves in the 
new childhood into the service of which all the arts are 
now pressed. The illustrations are dainty and attrac- 
tive in colour and design and wholesome in sentiment 
and humour. The decorative margins and vignettes, 
packed with quaint oddments, engaging cherubs, and 
funny animals, will provide hours of enjovment to the 
happy possessor of the Look, for every child loves to 
poke fingers into the corners and to pore over the 
details of a well-filled page. The tunes are the old 
tunes, harmonised and tricked out to catch the child’s 
fancy, vet remaining simple enough for little fingers 
to plav. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING MARCH, 1917. 
(Compiled from information provided by the 
publishers.) 
Modern Languages. 

“Third Russian Book.” By Nevill Forbes. 
192 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Tolstoy: * Prisoner of the Caucasus.” Edited by 
E. G. Underwood. (Oxford Russian Plain Texts.) 
64 pp. (Clarendon Press.) rs. net. 

Franc-Nohain et Paul Delay : t Paris Menacé, Paris 
Sauvé." Edited by G. H. Clarke. (Oxford French 
Plain Texts.) 48 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 6d. net. 

Victor Hugo: “t Hernani.” Edited by M. B. Finch 


X1+ 


and L. J. Gardiner. xl4+116 pp. (Clive.) 2s. od. 
Classics. 
“Further Rules for Latin Prose.” By T. C. 


Weatherhead. xii+108 pp. 
Press.) 2s. net. 

“Exercises on Rules for Latin Prose.” 
Weatherhead. xii+192 pp. 
Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 


English: Grammar, Composition, Literature. 
76 pp. (Allen 


(Oxford Plain Texts.) 


(Cambridge University 


By T. C. 
(Cambridge University 


Bright's * Anglo-Saxon Grammar.” 
and Unwin.) 2s. 6d. net. 
Scott: * Lord of the Isles.” 


144 pp- (Clarendon Press.) Cloth, rod. net; paper, 
Sd. net. 

“How to Read.” By J. B. Kerfoot. 294 pp. (Con- 
stable.) 5s. net. 

“Tales Retold Series” :—Junior section: ‘ Marv 
and the Elves.” 64 pp. Paper covers, 3đa.; cloth 


s~: J 


covers, 4d. “Finola of the Fair Shoulder.” 72 pp. 
Paper covers, qd.3 cloth covers, 5d. Senior section: 
“Big Cats.” 72 pp. Paper covers, 4d.; cloth covers, 
sd. “Rome and the Tarquins."” 72 pp. Paper 
covers, jd.; cloth covers, 5d. “Lorna Doone.” 
pp. Paper covers, 4d.3; cloth covers, sd. “A Journey 
to the Centre of the Earth.” $o pp. Paper covers, 
4d.; cloth covers, 5d. “The Maid who Saved a King- 
dom.” 80 pp. Paper covers, 4d.; cloth covers, sd. 
‘Border Days and Border Wavs."" 96 pp. Paper 
covers, 5d.; cloth covers, 6d. (McDougall.) 


ey 
im 


“First Book of English Prose for Repetition.” 
Chosen and arranged by J. H. Fowler. (English 


Literature for Secondary Schools.) viii+56 pp. (Mac- 
millan.) od. 
Mathematics. 
“Mathematical Papers for Admission into the Royal 


Militarv Academy and the Royal Military College, 
1907-16.” Edited by R. M. Milne. (Macmillan.) 6s. 


Science and Technology. 


“A Short System of Qualitative Analysis: 
Students of Inorganic Chemistry.” By Dr. R. 
Caven. 162 pp. (Blackie.) 2s. 


For 
M. 
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By Maurice L. Rown- 


* Co-operation or Chaos?” 


tree. 112 pp. (Headlev.) Od. net. 

“A Book about Potatoes.” By Walter P. Wright. 
(Headley.) 2s. net. 

“ British Wild Flowers: Their Haunts and Associa- 
tions.” By William Graveson. 336 pp. (Headley.) 
7s. od, net. 

* Housecraft Science.” By E. D. Griffiths. With 
many diagrams. 108 pp. (Methuen.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Pedagogy. 

“ Modern Language Teaching in German Secondary 
Schools.” By Ethel Davies. 30 pp. (Clarendon 
Press.) 1s. Od. net. 


Miscellaneous. 


“The Coming of the World Teacher.” By Dr. 
M. E. Rocke. 244 pp. (Allen and Unwin.) 2$. 6d. 
net. 

“The United States and the War.” 
Vivian Seldes. 145 pp. 
net. 

“Domestic Economy: A Text-book for Teachers 
and Students in Training.” Part v, * Theory.” By 
Marion Bidder. vii+105 pp. Part ii., “The Prac- 
tice and Teaching of Domestic Economy.” By Florence 
Baddeley. vilitigo) pp. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 2s. od. net each part. 

“Guide to the Registration of Business Names Act, 


By Gilbert 
(Allen and Unwin.) 2s. 6d. 


t910.” By Kenneth Brown. 51 pp. (Pitman.) ıs. 
net. 

“A Typewriting Catechism.” By Mrs. Smith 
Clough. 132 pp. (Pitman.) 2s. 6d. net. 

“The Public Schools Year Book, 1917.” (Ycar 


Book Press.) 6s. net. 
“The Schoolmasters’ Yearbook and Educational 
Directory, 1917." (Year Book Press.) 15s. net. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed in letters which appear in 
these columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any 
article or review printed in THE SCHOOL WorLD 
will be submitted to the contributor before publica- 
tion, so that the criticism and reply may appear 
together. 


The Secondary-school Teachers’ War Relief Fund. 


May I ask vour kind co-operation in bringing to 
the notice of all readers of Turk ScHooL Woro the 
claims of the Secondary-school Teachers’ War Relief 
Fund? The fund has now been in existence for 
more than six months, and the committee of manage- 
ment desires to express sincere thanks for the sup- 
port already so generously accorded on many sides. 
Nevertheless, we have to appeal for a yet wider re- 
sponse; for while during the period under survey as 
much as £2,000 has been contributed, experience has 
shown that that sum is quite insufficient to meet 
current obligations for anv length of time. 

The definite object of the fund is to supplement 
pensions and allowances of soldiers, sailors, nurses, 
and their dependents, so that the families of fallen 
and disabled secondary-school teachers shall suffer in 
material circumstances to the least possible degree. 
The benefits of the fund are open to all secondary- 
school teachers, irrespective of membership of any 
association. 

The number of secondary-school teachers who have 
lost their lives is, alas! fast increasing, and many 
have left behind families or dependents who are 
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threatened with serious financial difficulty. The 
report recently issued by the committee shows that, 
apart from the distribution of emergency sums, the 
fund is already committed to an expenditure in annual 
grants of nearly 4,200. The following typical cases 
of the operation of the fund show how great is the 
need for help, if the families of fallen and disabled 
teachers are to be maintained in the degree of comfort 
to which they have become accustomed :— 

Wipow.—The husband’s salary was 4,167 Ios. per 
annum, with an expected increment of £20. 

Five children, aged eight, six, four, two, and one 
year respectively. The widow received an insurance 
of £50 on the husband's death. 

Total Government pension, 4.1 7s. per week. Ap- 
plication for supplementary pension advised. The 
War Relief Fund committee has given a grant of 
£1 5s. per week for the present. 

MOTHER AND BLIND SISTER.— Mother aged sixty-six 


years. Totally dependent upon deceased son, who 
gave an allowance of £,4 Ios. per month. 
Government pension of £40 per annum. The 


committee has given emergency grants amounting to 
#25, and proposes to increase the pension by 4,14 
per annum. 

INVALID MOTHER, AND SISTER ACTING AS NURSE.— 
Total pre-war dependence on deceased son of £.74 
per annum proved by cheques. Small private income 
totally inadequate for maintenance. 

Government pension refused. 

Case being taken before the statutory committee. 
The committee has made a grant of <46 6s. Sd. per 
month for the present. 

The prolongation of the war, and the consequent 
increase in the number of teachers on active service, 
unfortunately make it certain that the demands on 
the fund will grow considerably. To ensure that the 
payments now being entered into shall be continued 
as long as may be necessary, it is essential that a 
large sum of money shall be raised in the immediate 
future. 

The committee of management of the fund, which 
is composed of representatives of the majority of the 
associations connected with secondary education, 
therefore appgals to all interested in secondary educa- 
tion to assist to the utmost of their power in raising 
such a sum. 

It feels with gratitude that it can cuunt on the con- 
tinued support of those who have contributed so 
regularly and generously during the past vear, and 
it makes an earnest appeal to all others to take their 
due part in this noble work. Each one left at home 
owes his safety and comfort to the men who face the 
dangers of the battlefield; and the common burden 
of providing for the dependents of those who fall in 
their country’s service should be borne by all alike. 

Subscriptions and donations should be sent to the 
hon. treasurer of the fund, Mr. J. Hart-Smith, the 
Secondary School. Latchmere Road, Battersea, Lon- 
don, S.W.11. Cheques should be crossed, and made 
payable to ‘The Secondary-school Teachers’ War 
Relief Fund.” 

Guarantors will at once be notified if at any time 
the total guaranteed exceeds the amount necessary. 
Lists of contributions, etc., appear monthly in the 
A.M.A., the official organ of the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant-masters in Secondary Schools, 
and the recently issued report and other particulars 
will be forwarded to any address on application. 

G. D. DUNKERLEy, 
Hon. Secretary. 
Secondarv-school Teachers’ War Relief Fund, 
Registered War Charity, 
35 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 
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The Teaching of English. 


THE recent discussions in educational councils con- 
cerning the teaching of English in our secondary 
schools have, apparently, resulted in the ‘‘discovery,”’ 
lony since made in many of the schools themselves, 
that too little time is spent on the subject. But some 
of us, who have actually to teach it, are not assisted 
in the least by this piece of information, and look in 
vain for any practical suggestions for improving our 
methods of using the time we do get. It is in the 
hope of doing something, however little, to help in 
forming a definite theory of English teaching, appli- 
cable alike to low and high forms, that I venture to 
address this letter to you. 

We shall not remedy the admittedly inferior standard 
of school English by demanding time where, if the 
truth be told, time is not; but does our difficulty really 
arise merely from lack of time? Is it not rather due 
to the fact that we have imperfectly realised the nature 
of the subject, and the object at which we are aiming 
in teaching it? For English is an extraordinarily 
elusive subject from the teacher’s point of view, and 
one of its most subt'e pitfalls is the attitude towards 
it which the schoolboy is prone to adopt. Many bovs, 
undoubtedly, never do much with certain studies, be- 
cause they convince themselves from the outset that 
they are incapable of understanding the work. But 
with English the contrary is the case; here students 
may fail because they start with the assumption that 
everything is easy, as they have to deal with a lan- 
guage which they speak and write—after a fashion— 
with mechanical case. Some reformers, by abolishing 
grammatical instruction, have done their best to foster 
that fatal assumption, whilst literature is still treated 
as a class subject, and remains so much ‘‘work”’ to 
be done with as little trouble as possible—which is 
obviously a most undesirable idea, 

We should have, then, two definite objects in view 
in framing a method of instruction in English. First, 
we have to convince the student that the subject is 
difficult enough to merit a genuine attempt to master 
it, and, secondly, to create in him a real and personal 
love of its literature. 

The former of these objects may surely be attained 
best by the strict teaching of grammar and syntax. 
These form a branch of the subject which can be re- 
duced to rules, and can therefore be used as an anti- 
dote to the vagueness of the literary side of it. Parsing 
and analysis, properly employed, are of inestimable 
benefit in convincing a child that he has something 
to learn about his own language, and they should be 
begun in the lowest form, and continued throughout 
the school so far as may be necessary, anything ap- 
proaching drudgery being carefully avoided, of course. 
Grammar, points of style, criticism, and so on should 
be added gradually. class by class. Nothing should 
be made too difficult, but at the same time the pupil 
should never be allowed to feel that he has nothing 
to learn. Repetition, elocution, and composition would 
be carried on side by side with this, but the stereotvped 
essay on such a subject as * Trees” or ‘** Hobbies” 
might very well give way, in all classes except the 
highest, to original stories, dialogues, and poems. 
Quite apart from the exercise of the imagination, the 
average boy has nothing to say about trees, but he will 
write pages in supplving the solution to a mystery, 
and so will have plenty of scope for showing his weak- 
nesses in composition, which is what we want. Then, 
if he is acquiring a sound and methodical knowledge 
of grammar, his mistakes are easily pointed out; if, 
on the other hand—to quote from personal experience— 
he knows not the difference between an adverb and 
an adjective, explanation becomes well-nigh impos- 
sible. 
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So much, then, for the main outlines of the *‘ work ” 
side of the English question. When we come to con- 
sider literature, bearing in mind what has already 
been said, we are forced to the conclusion that no 
attempt should be made to ‘“‘teach ” it at all. The 
paramount necessity here is to cultivate in the pupil 
a genuine and personal taste for the works of the great 
English writers, and the best way to do that is to let 
him read them by himself. To distribute, say, thirty 
copies of “Ivanhoe ” to a form, and set individuals 
to read sections of it aloud—perhaps very badly—or 
even read it aloud onesclf, is merely to turn the novel 
into a school-book for the time being, and does not 
greatly encourage the pupil to read more Scott for 
his own amusement and edification. Reading, need- 
less to say, should occupy the major portion of the 
English lessons, and the readers should be left to them- 
selves entirely, save only in the choice of books. As 
a rough-and-ready scneme, it might be suggested that, 
in a form of thirty boys, the English-teacher should, 
at the beginning of his course, select thirty books 
suitable for his purpose, and request each bov to buy 
one of the thirty—poetry, of course, being included. 
In the literature lessons each boy would simply sit 
and read his own book; and when he had finished it, 
he would exchange with some other boy, and start 
afresh. Thus, instead of reading one or two books 
dismally as class subjects in the course of a term, 
he would probably get through from six to a dozen, 
and be interested in most of them. In fact, experience 
has shown that he would very soon begin to read the 
books in his spare time, and so get through even more 
than that. 

As the bovs left that form, the school would redeem 
the books and use them for their successors; so that 
each form would, in course of time, collect a literature 
library, carefully adapted to its needs, and permanent. 
This could be added to at pleasure, and it needs little 
imagination to guess the effect of such a course of 
reading carried on incessantly for from four to six 
vears. Finallv, and above all, the books should not 
be used as mines for questions for the grammatical 
side of English work. They should be treated purely 
as literature to be read and enjoyed. A, SAXELBYF. 

Cranleigh School, Surrey. 


The Equivalometer. 


In all the school chemistry books that I have ex- 
amined the equivalents of aluminium, zinc, mag- 
nesium, etc., are still found by what is generally 
termed the ‘long tube” method. The name will 
suggest the method to most of my readers. A long 
tube is filled with acid or alkali and inverted, with 
its mouth under water or acid contained in a small 
pneumatic trough or mortar. A piece of the metal 
is weighed and dextrously introduced, either by itself 
or in a small test-tube, under the mouth of the long 
tube. Soon the acid and the metal come into con- 
tact—hvdrogen is liberated and displaces an equiya- 
lent volume of liquid from the long tube. An elastic 
band or a piece of cotton is used to mark the height 
of the liquid in the tube, and, by filling the latter with 
water to this level and transferring the liquid to a 
graduated cylinder, the volume of hydrogen liberated 
can be obtained. I always disliked this. method. A 
large amount of acid was used, and, however much 
one tried to economise by using water in the pneu- 
matic trough, one always had a large volume of 
impure dilute acid left on one’s hands. Many pupils, 
particularly girls, seemed afraid to introduce the small 
tube under the long one, perhaps from fear of break- 
ages, or from fear of their chapped hands. Further, 
a large amount of apparatus had to be used: pneu- 
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matic trough, tube, 
cvlinder, etc. 

For several ears I have used the following method, 
which is cleaner, safer, more accurate, and more 
economical than the method described above. There 
is no acid flowing over the benches, the hands are 
neither wetted nor injured by acid, there is no trans- 
ference to a measuring-vessel, the gas can readily 
be measured at atmospheric pressure, a smaller quan- 
tity of acid is required and it can be used again and 
again, a stronger acid can be 
used, and the result obtained ın 
a few minutes. The apparatus 
consists of a graduated cylinder, 
with or without stopcock, accord- 
ing to the amount one wishes to 
pay. This is fitted with an india- 
rubber stopper, through which 
passes a pipette which dips al- 
most to the bottom of thc 
cvlinder. If one wishes to take 
the temperature of the gas, a 
small thermometer also passes 
through the stopper. The vessel 
is four-fifths filled with acid (or 
alkali, if the equivalent of alu- 
minium is being determined). 
The metal is weighed, put into 2 
a small tube, covered with water, À ~- 
and lowered into the acid. The 
latter will ascend the pipette a 
centimetre or so; the removal of 
a few drops of liquid at the stop- 
cock will restore the air in the 
cvlinder to atmospheric pressure. 
The level of the liquid is then 
read. The hydrogen liberated 
forces the acid into the pipette. 
If too much metal has been used, 
and the acid threatens to fill the 
pipette, the danger may be 
averted by opening the stop- 
cock. When all chemical action 
has ceased, the stopcock is 
opened, and the volume of hy- 
drogen is measured at atmo- 
spheric pressure. From this point the result is worked 
out in the ordinary way. This piece of apparatus, 
which may not inaptly be termed an ‘ equivalometer,”’ 
has been used in my classes for the last three or four 
years, and has invariably given satisfaction. 

WittiaMm R. FIELDING. 

Ierna, Galloway Road, Fleetwood. 
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THE AGE FOR BEGINNING FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES. 


By G. H. Crarke, M.A. 
Headmaster of Acton County School. 


= i the nursery period, say up to the age of 
eight or ten, the infinitely plastic parts 
of the child can be moulded upon, at any 
rate, two modern tongues; though the wider 
application and the analysis of them must be 
deferred till later ” (Sir Clifford Allbutt, Times 
Educational Supplement, November 16th). 

For children lucky enough to have the 
Opportunity of thus beginning foreign lan- 
guages no course could be better, so long as 
they are able to continue the “affectionate 
polyglot companionship ” which enables them 
to “pick up two, and, with care, even three, 
tongues in the nursery.” But what of the less 
fortunate? Experience reminds us that, in 
similar circumstances, some children of three 
can read as well as some of twelve, that others 
at four will amuse themselves with sums of 
their own setting while many several years 
older have a difficulty in learning to subtract. 
Supposing that such children were taught to- 
gether, should they all start their first foreign 
language at the same time? 

If only our educational system had been, or 
were to be, founded on the laws of psychology 
and experience, this screed had not been 
written, As things are, we can, in our con- 
siderations, aim at little else than expediency. 

One stipulation must be made, that scholar- 
ships shall be given only to children distinctly 
above the rank and file in ability. It is not 
to the advantage of the nation to finance 
mediocrity at the public cost. Superior in- 
tellectual powers in scholars are assumed 
throughout our article. 

I should interpolate here that the early edu- 
cation of those who are to leave school at 
fourteen or fifteen can never form a national 
basis for those who mean to continue at school 
and university until the age of twenty-three or 
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twenty-four. Perhaps it is unfortunate that so 
much stress is laid upon age, for years have 
often little connection with mental powers: 
La valeur n’attend pas le nombre des années. 
In addition to this, when examinations are held 
only annually, the accident of birth, of candi- 
dates a week or so under the fixed age tells 
most unfairly in their favour and against those 
fifty-one weeks under the age-limit. Yet it 
is very rare to find that any age allowance is 
given. 

Some two dozen headmasters were lately dis- 
cussing subjects of educational and profes- 
sional interest, among which was the question : 
At what age should French be begun ? A sug- 
gested at thirteen years of age. ‘‘ No,” said B 
and others; ‘‘ we admit children at eight to 
nine; we are not going to wait so long.” 
‘“ How would ten do, then ?”’ asked C. ‘‘ Quite 
impossible,” declared several; “we do not take 
pupils under eleven.” “Then put the age at 
twelve,” proposed D. “Some free-placers are 
older than that when they come to us,” objected 
two or three. “It’s hopeless to try to find a 
solution,” put in E; “I have scholars from 
several sources, who usually know no French. 
Some of them enter at about eleven, others at 
quite two years older. Until you settle where 
primary education ends for such children as 
are going on to secondary schools, you will 
never solve this puzzle and others connected 
with it.” 

It is indeed useless to discuss how French 
should be taught, when it should be begun, 
or what standard should be expected, until the 
conditions are fixed under which it will be learnt. 
Not only is the age of entry closely concerned 


with our inquiry, but the time children remain 


at school as well. We know that the length of 
school-life for boys above twelve on the grant 
list 1s about two years nine months, and the 
average leaving age about fifteen vears seven 
months. We are told that four vears is the 
shortest secondary-school course of any value. 
On these grounds, what use is it to a boy to 
K 


begin French at thirteen? There is no uni- 
fication of education at present, no general 
scheme for transference of children from 
primary to secondary schools. Now, tous les 
citoyens sont égaux devant la loi—even large 
ratepayers—therefore we must make provision 
for the training of intellect in whatever rank 
of life it may be found. The only claim toa 
scholarship for his child that a parent must 
have in the future is that of income, considered 
in relation to the size of his family, irrespec- 
tive of political considerations. A child will 
only have to prove his talent, from whatever 
school he comes. 

Before all things, then, it is necessary to 
draw up a scheme for unification of schools. 
This done, the rest follows. Though the 
present article is professedly written to discuss 
the question of when to begin to teach French 
(we assume that the second foreign tongue is 
begun a year after the first), it cannot confine 
itself to that one point. It is due to patching 
and to failing to regard all grades of schools 
as parts of a whole that English education is 
in its present ragged condition. 

The beginning age in State schools must be 
so fixed that pupils are not driven into un- 
worthy private-venture schools. In some 
towns the wisdom and munificence of the past 
have provided schools within the reach of 
most, supplying all educational needs from 
nine to nineteen, or, at least, able to do so. 
Other towns may have a decaying grammar 
school and backward primary schools. A third 
may have a secondary school with fine build- 
ings and low salaries, and well-equipped cen- 
tral schools at which French is taught, We 
can scarcely dare to hope for an English 
Government bold enough to face the situation 
and provide such a system of schools in each 
town as the population and needs af the place 
require. Much will be readily done, no doubt; 
the public must be worked up to insist that 
that much may become far more. 

“Bearing in mind that we want to promote 
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to which more weight attaches than to mere 
opinion. We want facts to goon. When we 
are told that those who have been taught from 
books ‘‘never become able either to express 
themselves in that [foreign] language so as to 
be understood, or to understand the language 
when it is spoken by others,” we recall the 
Germans, who, merely by Selbststudium in 
Langenscheidt’s “ Sprachbriefen,” have learned 


i to speak English well and to understand it 


when spoken, On the other hand, most of us 
have met the Englishman on the Continent 
who is unable to understand a native or to 
express himself intelligibly in the foreign lan- 
guage after living abroad for months, or years 


‘even, in which study of the language with 


natives had not been neglected. Le temps ne 
fait rien à l'affaire. 

France and Germany put the age for begin- 
ning the first foreign tongue at nine or ten. 
Have we any evidence to show that ten is too 
early for English children to begin at, and 
that there are other more suitable subjects than 
French to be taken by pupils under thirteen ? 


Or is it proposed to cut down the hours of 


school for ages ten to twelve in the case of 
those who are to begin French at thirteen? 
If the easy-going southerner welcomed this for 


his children, our hardier brethren north of the 


middle of England would not agree to it. Nor, 
we think, would the average girls’ schools 
look on the proposal with favour. 

There is another point of importance: When 
are primary-school children to be allowed to 
leave? Can we assume that no exemptions 
will be granted to children under fifteen ? 

Before setting out the scheme proper I ven- 


ture a prefatory remark: There is no sugges- 


transference from primary schools to secondary — 
value will be established, competed for by 


schools, children from the former cannot be 
handicapped by delaying their opportunities; 
they must have equal chances with pupils from 
other schools. It has been lately computed 
that in a certain county the average age, on 
entering the secondary school, of thirty-seven 
county bursars, who completed their training 
last July, was twelve years seven months. Of 
these, twelve failed to secure full examination 
qualifications as student teachers, while four 


tion of making French an examination subject 
for free-place scholarships. All elementary 
schools cannot be expected to teach a foreign 
language. Whether French might be taught 
bv them to ex-VII. pupils is a question difh- 


cult to answer in the case of children—if anv— 


fit to be transferred to secondary schools. 
It is assumed that leaving certificates of real 


pupils of under seventeen and of under nine- 
teen, and that the Government will no longer 


speak with two voices, saving with one: 


“ Boys must stay longer at school ” ; and with 
the other: “Now, O promising boys in second- 
ary schools, here are some nice blind-allev boy- 
clerkships for you to compete for. Leave 


_ school early, commit educational suicide, and 


failed outright. The average age of the twelve | 


failures on admission to the secondary 
schools was thirteen, that of the twenty-five 
successful bursars on admission was twelve 
years six months. This is valuable evidence, 
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destroy your future prospects. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—As regards public schools 
and preparatory schools, represented by A B 
in the diagram on the opposite page, 
so long as they do not begin two foreign lan- 
guages in the same term and then proceed to 
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crowd in Greek on the top of these in the 
following term, it may be left to them to 
arrange their order and period of beginning 
languages, always stipulating that they both 
must justify their existence by admitting State 
inspection, and that public schools must offer 
a reasonable number of scholarships to second- 
ary-school pupils at the age of about four- 
teen. The requirements of the leaving certi- 
ficates, which many of their boys will need, 
will force on all schools a certain amount of 
conformity. Further, preparatory schools 
would be influenced by the scholarships to be 
offered to pupils of about thirteen by the 
grammar (or secondary) schools. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS,—Elementary schools, 
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CF and C D G H, scarcely come into the dis- 
cussion. oe elementary schools (central 
schools), DF, DGH, alone have to be con- 
sidered. Their literary side can scarcely begin 
French before the age of thirteen. In spite 
of this, the writer believes that scholarships 
could be provided, in secondary schools, for 
really clever elementary pupils of under fifteen, 
who could be accommodated in carefully 
arranged sets, notably in foreign languages 
and in science. Accommodation could be sim- 
plified by the adoption of the four-course plan, 
described below. Such a transference of 
scholars would only be of a few boys and only 
possible from strong elementary schools. Un- 
usually able pupils, who for some reason did 
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not hold free places, would thus have a chance 
of entering secondary schools and of profiting, 
so long as they had brains and determination. 
We assume that elementary schools from D 
onwards will be improved by the diminution 
of the numbers in a class and a rationalising 
of the curriculum. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS (Grade 1).—The flour- 
ishing grammar schools, KLM, usually 
situated in large towns, some of them drawing 
numbers of picked pupils from a vast area and 
commonly carrying boys from eight to nine to 
eighteen to nineteen, can scarcely be expected 
to postpone French till thirteen. The competi- 
tion of knowledge shops, which the nation 
suffers to exist for the beguilement of parents, 
and the influence of public-school and univer- 
sity examinations, force on the first-grade 
secondary schools a course beginning and cul- 
minating at fixed points. Few of these schools 
could begin French much later than eleven; 
some will not do this unless they start an 
earlier course of Latin, balanced, perhaps, as 
an alternative, by Spanish. It is just as well 
for the writer to express the heresy here that 
the beginnings of Latin are easier to young 
boys than the beginnings of French. 

If big schools of the kind under contempla- 
tion adopted the French plan of courses, the 
difficulties of transference would be largely 
solved, for sections (c) and (d) would suit 
scholars coming from elementary schools below 
the age of fifteen, as has already been sug- 
gested. The main subjects of the courses might 
be: (a) Greek, Latin; (b) history, modern 
languages; (c) mathematics, science; (d) 
science, modern languages. (This arrange- 
ment, of course, is only given in illustration, 
and not as a target.) Schools could adopt all 
or parts of this system, according to the needs 
of their pupils. As these schools are large, 
French would be taught: in sets, and would be 
no obstacle, even if begun at eleven, to free- 
placers entering under the age of twelve. Some 
authorities already transfer their free-placers 
before they reach the age of eleven; the 
general tendency is to fix the age for such 
scholarships below twelve. It will have to be- 
come the rule that all free-placers must be 
transferred before the age of twelve. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS (Grade 2).—The school 
of the future—not one that turns out “clerks 
and politicians” in place of “skilled crafts- 
men and statesmen ”—for the majority of our 
people will be a State school, X Y Z, admitting 
boys about ten. In large towns such a school 
might provide several courses and culminate 
in a senior leaving certificate, Z. Small towns 
would have to be content with a less ambitious 
scheme, and might only be able to support a 
school with the junior certificate, Y, as its 
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goal. <A school of this type is well represented 
by one of which the programme des cours 
happens to be before me, the Collége cantonal 
de Lausanne, ranging from: VI° classe (élèves 
de 10-11 ans) to I"! classe (élèves de 15-16), 
with possibilities of transference to a gym- 
nase classique for final preparation for entrance 
to the University of Lausanne, particularly, if 
mathematics are substituted for Greek, to the 
Ecole d’Ingénieurs. Republican Switzerland 
is nothing if not democratic. The Collége de 
Lausanne provides, as has been seen, an inter- 
mediate course which can be prolonged, and 
begins its main subjects in languages thus: 
Latin, 10-11; German, 11-12; Greek, 12-13; 
French, being the mother-tongue, comes first, 
and does not fall under our consideration of 
foreign tongues. 

As German ts not unfamiliar to all the pupils 
of the school, an exact parallel between Swiss 
and English needs, as exemplified by the 
College de Lausanne, fails to some extent. 
But the instance is of value, as it shows that 
Swiss experts have no fear of children begin- 
ning more than one language at school before 
the age of thirteen. It can scarcely be main- 


tained that pupils beginning a language at | 


thirteen will attain a higher standard by the 
time they have reached sixteen than those 
starting at eleven. 

Statistics do not show that those who begin 
French at thirteen, Latin at fourteen, and 
Greek at fifteen maintain the same standard 
at sixteen as those who start at eleven, twelve, 
and thirteen respectively. Children beginning 
a subject at thirteen will eventually catch up 
those who began the same subject at ten, but 
they will not do it in a year or two. Is it not 
also a moot point whether pupils taught on the 
dramatic method reach so high a standard at 
last as those 1n whose case the classical method 
has been adopted? Whatever we do, large 
numbers of children will never remain at 
school after the age for the junior leaving 
certificate, and they must have every chance 
given them. The standard of French at Eng- 
lish public examinations is already deplorably 


low; can we risk further depreciation ? 
The relief of young learners could be 
carried out by the introduction of the 
metric system into Great Britain to far 


greater advantage than by postponing the be- 
ginning of languages unduly and thus en- 
croaching on the claims of science. 

We have, then, tried to arrive at an ex- 
pedient time for starting French, and other 
tongues in due order, convenient to all, so far 
as is possible amid the “gaps, anachronisms, 
picturesque survivals, and serious hindrances” 
incidental to our educational chaos. We fix 
it for beginners at the age of eleven. But we 
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are fully conscious that the school of the future 
will have to cater for literary pupils as well as 
for those scarcely able to tackle even one 
language besides their own, certainly in- 
capable of learning two. For such, liberal pro- 
vision will have to be made even from 
the despised subjects kindred to those of 
“Group IV.” 

Take care of your scheme and your French 
will take care of itself. 


PARAPHRASING AND KINDRED 
EXERCISES. 


By NorMAN Herre, M.A., M.Litt. 
English Master at Gateshead Secondary School. 


WO and a half years ago the revival for 
discussion of such a threadbare subject 
as paraphrasing might have seemed as futile 
as it would have been irrelevant; but, as the 
familiar adage has it, circumstances alter cases, 
and at a time like the present, when all the sub- 
jects in the curricula of our schools are being 
critically scrutinised with an eye to their rela- 
tive values in the imminent reconstruction of 
our educational system, it may not be 
inappropriate to re-examine the subject of this 
article, as a component part of all that is 
summed up academically under the term 
“English.” For the position of English as a 
whole in any schemes devised for operation 
after the war will be determined by the respec- 
tive values attached to the separate exercises 
and branches of study comprised in the term. 
English education after the war will, it is 
safe to assume, almost certainly have a strong 
bias towards utilitarianism. However dis- 
tasteful it may seem to many who have the 
best interests of education at heart, “practical 
utility ” will be, for several years to come, the 
criterion of much of our educational practice. 
And unless the phrase be interpreted in a 
grossly literal and material sense, we need 
have no fear that the tendency to turn to prac- 
tical account in the service of the nation all 
that is taught in the schoolroom will have 
any other than beneficial results: a wise and 
sane balance may still be preserved. Viewed 
aright and raised to the high plane to which 
it belongs, this inclination towards utility is 
seen to be simply a phase of the great prin- 
ciple that education is sound and good in so 
far as its results may be measured in terms of 
actual performance, of faculty for per- 
formance, or of active influence in the forma- 
tion of healthy character, and the reactions of 
these. Approaching the question, then, in 
the hight of this principle, which is at present 
being emphasised with an ever-growing 
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insistence, we may find it profitable to 
ask what definitely practical purposes para- 
phrasing and the exercises allied to it may be 
made to serve. 

And, first of all, as the term “paraphras- 
ing” is used by different people to. denote 
different things, let us, to avoid misapprehen- 
sion, tabulate clearly the exercises we have in 
mind. . They iaay conveniently be classified 
as follows :— | 


I.— REPRODUCTION OF LANGUAGE IN OTHER 
LANGUAGE. 


(a) Usually an isolated sentence is given 
and the pupils are required to ring the 
changes on the words or phrases in it, so as 
to produce its equivalent. The subject- 
matter is so limited and obvious that atten- 
tion is devoted almost wholly to the’ language. 

(b) An extension of the above exercise to 
a continuous passage of verse or of prose 
the meaning of which 1s readily understood, 
the ordinary rules of paraphrasing, such as 
the non-omission or non-addition of ideas, the 
preservation of the same tense and person, 
etc., being adhered to. Regard must in this 
case be paid to the ideas, inasmuch as they 
must be reproduced and their sequence 
observed, but the pupil’s attention is equally, 
if not, indeed, for the most part, still directed 
to the language. This exercise serves, there- 
fore, as a kind of link between I. (a) and II. 


LI.—REPRODUCTION OF IDEAS IN OTHER 
LANGUAGE. 


(a) A further development of the exercise 
is its application to continuous passages of 
prose or of verse the meaning of which is not 
so easily comprehended, the formal rules of 
paraphrasing again being complied with. 
This exercise involves thought-analysis: the 
ideas must be grappled with individually until 
the difficulties are overcome, and each 
thought, as it becomes clear in the mind of 
the pupil, must be stated clearly in his own 
words and tabulated. When the thought- 
of the whole passage has been 
analysed in this way the paraphrase may be 
proceeded with as in I.(b). In this case it is 
evident that the ideas are of primary im- 
portance. and the change of language is 
merely a secondary consideration. 

(b) Elucidation: an exercise similar in all 
respects to II.(a) except that the restrictive 
rules of paraphrasing are no longer in force, 
and the pupil is at liberty to add ideas, or to 
adopt any other device he may think fit, to 
make the meaning of the passage clear and 
intelligible in his exposition of it. 
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IlI1.—PROSE RESCRIPT. 


This is a kind of construing of a passage 
where the writer fills in gaps, and in the case 
of poetry restores metrically inverted pas- 
sages to their normal prose order, always 
preserving, so far as possible, the language of 
the original. It may be used as an inde- 
pendent exercise, but as the passages selected 
for use under II. (a) and (b) generally consist 
of elliptical verse and condensed prose, a 
rescript in normal prose is often a necessary 
preliminary to such exercises, and is usually 
regarded merely as a stage in the making of 
thought-analyses and elucidations. 

Of these five types of exercise the first 
three may legitimately be called paraphras- 
ing, inasmuch as each of them involves the 
reproduction of a passage in language which, 
so far, at any rate, as it is the expression of 
the intellectual content, is the equivalent or 
parallel of that in the original. Incidentally, 
the order of the exercises as here set out, 
except in the case of the prose rescript, is 
also the order in which they should be 
taught; and as many of the so-called objec- 
tions against paraphrasing are made upon 
the assumption that paraphrasing consists 
only of types I. (a) and (b), it seems important 
to remember that these exercises are merely 
stages in preparing pupils for the more valu- 
able form of paraphrasing as described under 
the heading II.(a). Not that such preliminary 
exercises have no independent value—we 
shall see presently that they have—but if used 
too frequently, and as ends rather than as 
means, they certainly may lend themselves to 
abuse. 

Next, having cleared the ground, let us ask 
what practical purposes exercises such as 
those we have tabulated may be made to 
serve. Hitherto, in recognising their worth 
as tests:of comprehension, we have, perhaps, 
rather overlooked their value as aids to com- 
position, and it is mainly on the latter account 
that we claim their inclusion in the “Eng- 
lish” curriculum as having definitely prac- 
tical results; for while there may be some 
grounds for scepticism as to the value of 
studying a poem like “The Lotos-Eaters,’’ 
for example, with all its seductive passivity, 
there can be no manner of doubt as to the 
utilitarian value of clear, accurate, and fluent 
English composition. 

What, then, precisely, do paraphrasing and 
similar exercises contribute, individually and 
collectively, towards the acquirement of this 
highly important accomplishment? Let us 
begin with the most elementary type, I. (a). 
This, as we have said, is open to abuse if the 
pupil merely tries to find from a dictionary 
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or other source synonyms for the individual 
words, but if we require that he shall not, 
except in the case of words quite unfamiliar 
to him, seek the equivalent of anything lower 
in the scale of sentence elements than a phrase 
or a clause, the exercise is of value inasmuch 
as the: dexterity acquired in the manipula- 
tion of the language, even if it be more or 
less mechanical, makes for fluency and ease 
in continuous composition. The same is, of 
course, true of types I. (b) and II. (a), with the 
additional advantage that they conduce to 
accuracy of statement. Some time ago the 
writer published elsewhere an analysis of the 
causes of failure in English composition, and 
the greater part of the evidence he was then 
privileged to collect pointed to one cardinal 
cause of failure—a widespread inability to 
grasp and define clearly each idea before com- 
mitting it to writing. All the “sentences” 
ended but not concluded, the false beginnings, 
the loosely and inaccurately attached clauses, 
the changes of construction in mid-sentence, 
the w rongly related participles, the ambiguous 
pronoun- “references, and the generally spine- 
less, limp, disjointed sentences, so distress- 
ingly familiar to the teacher of English, are 
directly traceable to a defect in power on the 
part of the pupil to isolate mentally each idea, 
and to see it wholly, in a firm outline, before 
relating it to others. In most cases this 
defect can be remedied, and what better 
instrument is there to hand for use in school 
than frequent exercise in elucidation and 
paraphrasing, especially as described above 
under the heading IT. (a) ? 

The essence of such exercises is thought- 
analysis, and whether the language of the 
reproduction in its ultimate form is entirely 
different from, or at certain points the same 
as, that of the original, the process involved, 

namely, the disentangling of the thoughts, 
the concentration of attention on the single 
thoughts when separated until their signifi- 
cance is clearly grasped, and their simplifica- 
tion in such a manner that no shade of mean- 
ing shall be overlooked, affords training in 
just that kind of accuracy and clear definition 
which is essential to effective composition. 
Moreover, in this connection it should be 
noted that by directing his attention to the 
exact meanings of words and phrases the 
pupil is at once making his vocabulary more 
accurate and extending it. 

Having overcome the initial diffculty of 
getting his thoughts sufficiently clear in his 
own mind to enable him to express them 
exactly, the novice in the art of composition 
often experiences further difficulty in properly 
relating such thoughts one to another. The 
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type of school composition in which, while 
the individual sentences are correct and clear, 
there is an entire absence of logical arrange- 
ment is well known. The sentences might 
have been sprinkled out of a pepper-caster, so 
little is there of order or sequence in the way 
in which they are put together; and so to 
organise them as to produce a consecutively 
developed composition constitutes for many 
people, adults as well as children, a real diffi- 
culty. This is especially evident, for 
example, in the attempts made by pupils to 
write a formal paragraph complying with the 
familiar rules prescribed by rhetoric. The 
variation of sentence lengths and forms and 
the preservation of unity seem to present no 
very great difficulty, but the rule of coherence 
which requires that the sentences be arranged 
in sequence, so that one shall lead naturally 
to the next, and the paragraph be thus 
logically and properly developed, is by no 
means so easily complied with. 

Now in paraphrasing or elucidation, after 
the thought-analvsis is completed, the pupil is 
faced by a similar difficulty: the thoughts 
have to be synthesised, and in thus recombin- 
ing them into a continuous passage, he has to 
determine whether the original order shall be 
preserved or whether in the interests of clear- 
ness it would be beneficial to make some 
changes in this respect. In addressing his 
attention to this matter, during a course of 
paraphrasing, he not only gets practice in the 
coherent combination of sentences, but has 
brought before him a variety of models for 
direct observation of this very point. 

It may, therefore, be claimed that these 
exercises afford substantial help to composi- 
tion in the following particulars :—(1) Exten- 
sion of vocabulary, (2) increase of fluency, 
(3) clear definition of thought and accuracy in 
expression, and (4) the logical relation of sen- 
tences to one another—no mean contribution, 
we venture to think, towards the teaching of 
a subject of such undeniable importance. 

As regards the objections sometimes 
alleged against paraphrasing as a school exer- 
cise, these are generally reducible to three: 
that it is absurd to convert good and beautiful 
verse or prose into inferior prose; that it is a 
desecration of our best literature to put it to 
such a use; and that it is bad for a pupil to 
think that his paraphrase is as good as the 
original passage. To the first of these 
charges this article, it is hoped, has already 
furnished a sufficient reply. As to the second, 
it seems obvious that the remedy lies in the 
hands of the teacher himself: if he should feel 
that it is degrading a fine piece of verse or 
prose to prescribe it for paraphrasing, let 
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him choose suitable passages from literature 
of minor importance or of less inspired 
quality. Personally, the writer never pre- 
scribes passages of the first excellence, al- 
though he well remembers paraphrasing, as a 
boy, the more difficult stanzas of Words- 
worth’s “Ode to Duty,” and the exercise can- 
not be said to have detracted from his reverence 
for the poem. Indeed, he still feels grateful 
to the master who compelled him to persevere 
until the stanzas had yielded up their treasures 
to his boyish understanding. So far as the 
third objection is concerned, it should be borne 
in mind that beautiful poetry or prose ad- 
mittedly produces effects often quite un- 
translatable into other words. At the same 
time, however delicate and subtle such effects 
may be, they have as their basis a certain 
logical substratum, and it is with this that 
paraphrasing is concerned. Most pupils re- 
cognise that, while they can reproduce this, 
they cannot capture the other elusive qualities 
the presence of which in the original they 
nevertheless feel; and in making this admis- 
sion they show their consciousness of the in- 
feriority and limitations of their own work. 
We are convinced that a pupil is very seldom 
—if, indeed, ever—under any delusion as to 
the comparative merits of the original passage 
and his own version. 

Finally, it seems scarcely necessarv to point 
out that in everydav life countless occasions 
arise when paraphrasing is necessary. A 
preacher, for example, who thinks in terms of 
abstract theology musteparaphrase to his con- 
eregation; a medical man often finds it neces- 
sary to paraphrase for the benefit of his 
patient; a teacher must paraphrase to suit the 

capacity of his class; an insurance agent who 
works in premiums, risks, surrender-values, 
and the like must frequently paraphrase to his 
uninitiated victim; in short, whenever we find 
it necessary to adjust our language to the 
understanding of our audience we bring para- 
phrasing into operation. The man of un- 
doubted ability, who vet cannot communicate 
his thoughts to those less intellectually gifted 
than he, is by no means an uncommon pheno- 
menon. One wonders whether his capacity for 
usefulness would now be so limited if he had 
had a carefully developed course of para- 
phrasing while he was at school. 


Strategical Map of the British Front. Two miles 
to an inch. (Philip.) 2s. 6d. net.—This sheet, 40 in. by 
35 in., shows the extent of the British front from the 
coast to Soissons. Elevations are indicated by the 
familiar brown and green colouring, and the scale of 
the map permits the indication of many important 
items of information. An admirable and useful map. 
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THE KINEMA IN THE TEACHING OF 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By J. FAIRGRIEVE, M.A. ~ 
London Day Training College. 


OST experienced teachęrs of geography 
are agreed that pictures are very valu. 
able in their work, and that the lantern sup- 
plies an unrivalled means of exhibiting pic- 
tures easily and quickly. Many teachers would 
like to go farther and use the kinematograph. 
But there are dithculties. Some of these difti- 
culties are instrumental. The precautions 
which have to be taken because of the in- 
flammability of the film make the use of the 
kinematograph in the classroom practically im- 
possible at present. 

There is, however, a further difficulty, that 
few teachers would know how to use a kine- 
matograph effectively for teaching, even if 
some genie were to supply all the mechanical 
appliances that could be desired. It is, indeed, 
difficult to find out what we do desire, and to 
experiment to find out how to get the best 
results. 

Two lectures given at the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in January help to throw 
a little light on the teaching, as distinct from 
the mechanical, problem. These lectures were 
illustrated by kinema pictures, and though the 
show element was not entirely eliminated, the 
lectures were more nearly geography lessons 
than anything that one sees at a picture-house. 
At the latter the picture is the thing, and anv- 
thing else is an accessory. At the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, though the kinema was 
running nearly all the time in one of the lec- 
tures, it was felt that, after all, the descrip- 
tion of the geography was the main 
thing, and that the picture was merely an 
aid. 

Of the two lectures, one was on the great 
falls of the I-guazu, and was illustrated by lan- 
tern-slides as well as by the kinematograph. 
In the other the kinematograph alone was used 
to illustrate an extensive journey along the 
coast of Brazil to the Argentine, across the 
Andes to Valparaiso, again along the coast to 
Peru, and then by many devious ways again 
across the Andes and down the Amazon to 
Manaos. The second lecture was in many 
ways the more instructive, as it brought out 
the weaknesses as well as the advantages of 
the kinematograph. It was made up of many 
short lengths rather than of longer pieces. 
Further, few printed explanations were inter- 
polated. The connective tissue was supplied 
by the lecturer. In both these respects there 
was an approximation to what may be expected 
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in classroom practice rather than to the usages 
of the picture theatre. 

It need scarcely be said that by the use of 
the kinematograph the lecturer was able to 
make his points far more effectively than 
would have been possible in any other way. 
One could realise the difficulties of trans- 
Andean travel in winter, whether by train or 
by porterage. Short films showed Indians 
coming to market in the central Andes, llamas 
and alpacas laden, the expedition crossing a 
river, and the natural movements in a forest 
of animals such as jaguars and snakes. These 
films showed bits of the real thing twenty 
times better than a lantern-slide could have 
done. It is not necessary in this place to 
labour the advantages of the film under cer- 
tain conditions. It 1s more to the point to 
inquire under what conditions it is satisfac- 
tory, and under what conditions it is the 
reverse. 

In the first place, it was quite obvious that 
the most effective films were either those in 
which the objects shown were in motion or 
those in which the camera had been in motion 
when the picture was taken, though films of 
the former tvpe were more uniformly success- 
ful than those of the latter. Whether it was 
the rush of the water in the first lecture, or 
the movements of German troops in Bolivia 
a year before the war in the second, the film 
was infinitely more convincing than would 
have been slides in which the falling water 
or marching feet were caught and fixed 
motionless. Perhaps the only moving object 
not entirely successful, though it suggested 
great possibilities, was a gradually lengthen- 
ing line on a map of South America which 
showed the route taken by the expedition. Of 
the second type, though successful on the 
whole, there were films which were somewhat 
ineffective. Films were distinctly successful 
in which the camera was carried on a raft 
down the Amazon and a continuous panorama 
made of the banks. Of this series one of the 
best was that in which the camera was lashed 
to the raft when the latter was caught in a 
whirlpool and rotated at a terrific rate. Of the 
less successful was one in which the camera 
was carried on a moving train, and the most 
exciting thing was an extensive vista of rails. 
A film from a moving train, or more probably 
from an aeroplane flying at a low altitude, 
might be very useful, but the camera should 
not be pointed straight ahead. Buildings of 
the Incas and other still-life objects were 
obviously not suited to kinematograph repre- 
sentation. A lantern-slide would have been 
considerably more effective. The photo- 
grapher had naturally not wanted to waste his 
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film, and had used too short a length to allow 
the spectator time to take anything in. 

This introduces another consideration, as to 
which the second lecture was again more in- 
structive than the first. The lecture covered 
a vast field, and the lecturer was thus in the 
same position as the teacher who has to get 
through an extensive syllabus. He had per- 
force to show a great number of short lengths. 
The enormous advantage of a few short 
lengths over one film of greater length was 
well brought out. The essential thing was 
usually seized on and shown. 

Yet some of the short lengths were unsatis- 
factory from the teaching point of view, partly 
because they were short and partly because 
of the way in which they were used. It is 
true that in many cases a longer film would 
not have helped matters, and might, indeed, 
have spoiled the effect. Nevertheless, it was 
difhcult for the lecturer to indicate the notable 
points, and more difficult for the audience to 
observe them. Occasionally the device was 
adopted of stopping the film, and, of course, 
shutting off the light, in order that the lec- 
turer might tell the audience what it was going 
to see and to be ready to see it; but even 
this expedient was not very successful. In 
the case of buildings and stationary objects 
generally the remedy is obviously to show the 
picture as a lantern-slide, which may remain 
on the screen as long as necessary. In the case 
of moving objects the remedy is not quite so 
simple, but two suggestions may be made. 
It would seem to be an advantage—in the 
classroom certainly, whatever might be done 
in a public lecture—if such a film could be 
repeated and if it could be stopped during, 
at any rate, one of the repetitions without the 
light having to be cut off. In fact, the chief 
defect of the kinematograph in the classroom 
is that, while motion is analysed mechanically, 
the analytical study of any subject shown on 
the screen is extremely difficult. In the class- 
room we wish not only to get a general im- 
pression, but to see what we are looking at. 
Any experienced teacher knows how long the 
individuals in a class take to see what is on 
even a still lantern-slide. A moving film seen 
only once would in many cases be quite 
beyond them. With a slide or with a film 
that may be stopped the essential analytical 
study is possible. We are thus led to the 
conclusions that (1) the slide will still be abso- 
lutely necessary; (2) for class use the film 
should be short, and should be repeated until 
the class can see what is happening; and (3), 
if possible, the film should be such that 
it can be stopped for exhibition at any 
point. 
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MR. FISHER'S PLANS FOR THE 
FUTURE. 


R. FISHER’S memorable speech.in the 
House of Commons on April 1gth 
really consisted of two quite distinct parts. 
The first and longer part dealt with matters 
which arose immediately out of the Estimates 
—the readjustment of financial relations be- 
tween the central and local authorities; the 
preparation for the consolidation of elemen- 
tary-school grants; the remedying of the low 
and uneven remuneration of teachers, both ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school; and the im- 
provement of secondary education by means 
of maintenance allowances, the encourage- 
ment of advanced courses, and the clearing up 
of the examination chaos. All these questions 
the Board of Education can proceed with, pro- 
vided Parliament grants the money, no fresh 
legislation being necessary. The’ second part 
of the speech comprised schemes which cannot 
be carried into effect without legislation. In- 
deed, as it is not permissible to discuss legis- 
lative proposals in Committee, we gather that 
this second part of Mr. Fisher’s speech was 
not strictly. in order. Fortunately, however, 
the Deputy-Chairman, though bound to dis- 
allow any discussion of these proposals, made 
no pedantic application of the rules of the 
House to Mr. Fisher’s speech. In our last 
issue we set forth in some detail what Mr. 
Fisher hopes to accomplish without delay. 
We now turn to remark briefly upon the fur- 
her reforms of which he spoke, and of which 
She additional grants he asked for constitute 
an instalment. 

He spoke of the universities, and in particu- 
lar of the need for developing post-graduate 
research. But the universities are so peculiarly 
affected by the war that their financial needs 
can be disclosed fully only when the war is 
over. All that Mr. Fisher allowed himself to 
say was that in the process of reconstruction 
the avenues of approach to the universities 
must be thrown wide open to talent, wherever 
it may be found. If this is to be done, how- 
ever, he pointed out that the provision of 
higher education, instead of being an optional, 
must be made a compulsory duty of every local 
authority. The coming Education Bill will, 
therefore, not leave so important a matter as 
the co-ordination of all forms of education in 
a particular area to the discretion of the local 
authority. 

Mr. Fisher next spoke of the reforms he con- 
templates in connection with the elementary- 
school system. The elementarvy-school tradi- 
tion, handed down to us from times when the 
“three R’s” were reckoned all in all, makes 
no distinction between urban and rural 
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schools, and, notwithstanding sundry sug- 
gestions made from time to time by the Board, 
this tradition still holds sway. Mr. Fisher, 
though he does not so express it, evidently 
has in mind the principle that a child cannot 
be truly educated if his environment is 
ignored, t.e. if school and life fall apart; and 
he hopes to reform the country schools in 
accordance with this principle. Again, he 
appreciates the undoubted fact that our educa- 
tional treatment of children under five is any- 
thing but satisfactory, and he will invoke the 
aid of Parliament to empower local education 
authorities to establish nursery schools for 
young children, so that they may gradually 
be released from the formal instruction given 
in the elementary school. At the other end of 
elementary-school life, the work of the upper 
standards urgently calls for reform. Here 
there is too much marking time. The “three 
R’s” have, or should have, been acquired by 
the twelfth year, and the great need is then 
for opportunities of practical work, whether in 
handicraft or in  housecraft, and also of 
humanistic teaching of an inspiring kind. 
Such opportunities can be provided without 
legislation, but it is useless to provide it un- 
less the children are there to profit by it, and 
legislation will be needed in order to extend 
the period of compulsory schooling to the age 
of fourteen. 

Mr. Fisher reserved for the concluding por- 
tion of his speech what he regarded, surely 
with good reason, as “the gravest deficiency 
in our educational arrangements,” i.e. “the 
inadequate provision for the intellectual, 
moral, and physical discipline of young per- 
sons during the period of adolescence.” He 
acknowledged what has been done by our exist- 
ing evening schools, and by agencies of which 
the Boy Scout movement is the shining ex- 
ample; and he did not conceal from himself 
the fact that any proposed scheme of con- 
tinued education will be exposed to cross- 
currents of criticism from the various inter- 
ested parties. But he drove home the incon- 
testable, though neglected, truth that the 
capital of the country does not consist in cash 
Or paper, but in the brains and bodies of the 
people. Even for material progress only, the 
better culture of those brains and bodies is the 
question of the hour. 


Strategical War Maps of Europe. No. 4: The 
Balkans, Eighteen miles to an inch. (Philip.) 2s. 6d. 
net.—This sheet, 48 in. by 37 in., includes the area 
approximately between the four points Breslau, Brin- 
disi, Constantinople, and Kieff. The political areas—- 


Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Serbia, ete.—are 
shown completely, and there is a conventional hill 
shading. Rivers, railways, etc., are indicated. A 


useful map. 
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REGULATIONS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS.! 


“THANKS IN ANTICIPATION.” 
By A HEADMASTER, 


RITING of the new regulations for 
secondary schools, we are using in 
its best sense this favourite formuila—a vul- 
garism once gibbeted by Prof. Skeat—because 
we see that “in the Estimates for the financial 
year 1917-18 further sums will be asked for.” 
Now, such teachers as years of grind and 
poverty have not deprived of the power of hope 
may look forward to improvements in work, 
in the length of school-life of their pupils, and 
in their own prospects. 

As the application of the maintenance 
grants is described in section 1 (chap. i.), a 
teacher may be excused for dwelling first on 
this purely material but vital point. Will the 
aspiration that the new grant may result “in a 
marked upward movement in salaries ” be re- 
warded? The answer is in the hands of the 
local authorities. 

The permissive character of the regulations 
in this respect is perhaps unfortunate. One 
ill-natured critic has said that “all that is good 
in Cd. 8,541 is Fisher’s; all that is bad is the 
Board’s.” We certainly seem to see throughout 
a kid-glove treatment of the local education 
authorities, with a dictatorial attitude towards 
schools. The Board “has confidence that the 
increased grants,” which will be paid in any 
case, “will be properly applied by the authori- 
ties”; it lays down stringent rules fo be ob- 
served before it will even consider a request 
from teachers for power to establish an 
advanced course. Local pride of place needs 
no encouragement; national needs must be 
satished, not left to take their chance. 

Let us hope we are false prophets. For it 
is no small extra sum that will be paid 
annually to schools. Where so much depends 
on ages and varving circumstances, all schools 
will not receive the fresh amounts in the same 
proportion each vear. On a rough calcula- 
tion, a school receiving a grant of £1,000 now 
may hope for about £1,500 in the future. 

ADVANCED COURSES, sections 5-10, 47-50. 
—The possibility of helping boys to continue 
at school from sixteen to eighteen by means ot 
scholarships, and of being able to provide 
teachers to work with them m, is a cheering 
prospect. The extension of school-life and the 
relief of teachers from want will have a better 
effect on English education than anv move yet 

made by the Board. We should have been 
glad of a little more light on some points that 
will emerge so soon as a Head turns his atten- 


—— 


1 Regulations for Secondary Schools in England. (Cd. 8,541.) 2d. net. 
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tion to making a time-table for the suggested 
advanced class. For instance, the regulations 
do not state how many pupils will be expected 
to take a course to enable a school to qualify 
for the new grant. Until the certainty of re- 
ceiving a grant is clear, a Head may not be 
able to say how many pupils will stay on to 
make use of it. Will eight or ten be con- 
sidered enough? If such a number offered, 
and received a scholarship of some £10 each 
annually, and if only one additional teacher 
even is required, there will not be much 
change left out of £400. The wording of the 
regulations is vague in another case too. 
Does ‘ “entering an honours course at a uni- 
versity ” (section 48) mean that advanced stu- 
dents have to proceed to the older universities 
as scholars? Mr. Fisher has said: ‘Our 
leaders in industry and commerce should 
have, if possible, a full secondary-school edu- 
cation.” Why, then, should not such pro- 
spective leaders be allowed to take an advanced 
course in subjects suitable to them, viz. eco- 
nomic and kindred subjects, tending to the 
London degree in economics? Such a course 
would not differ greatly from that called 
“modern studies”; but it seems excluded by 
the regulations. 

Only stock subjects find favour with the 
Board. Unless we are under a delusion, no- 
thing new is sanctioned. As our overseas 
cousins tell us: “We come here Imperialists ; 
we leave disgusted.” Your authorities, thev 
declare, love to preserve what has gone on for 
centuries, however time-worn; they will not 
admit fresh ideas. A system fails. Its sup- 
porters trot out as an argument against some 
proposed change in it the fact that the system 
is the outcome of 400 vears’ growth. Modern 
conditions are not taken into account. 

In spite of this, the regulations for 1917 are 
an improvement on anv so far issued by the 
Board. We recognise it, are thankful for 
the fact, and do not wish to carp, when we 
confine our remarks to pointing out weak- 
nesses rather than to praising the undoubtedly 
excellent points that are as new (to the regu- 
lations) as they are valuable. 

Space only allows us to make a few more 
remarks on special sections. Section 7 (chap. 
ii.) hints that, if two foreign languages are 
taught, one should be Latin. Must this pro- 
viso of the “ 400 years’ type,” now an incubus, 
always remain with us? Shall we continue 
to justify the criticisms of our friends from 
abroad and of much medical opinion that we 
know nothing, learn nothing, improve on no- 
thing? Is it not conceivable that a student 
who is brought up on two modern languages, 
science, and “mathematics, and takes a London 
D.Sc., is as well educated as a Balliol scholar 
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with a classical training, far less narrow- 
minded, and of more use to the State? Here, 
too, we seem to feel the “dead hand” of the 
visionless. 

A combined course (section 9) may still be 
substituted in girls’ schools for science and 
for mathematics, other than arithmetic, for 
girls above fifteen. If science and mathe- 
matics may be given up, why must that last 
resort of barren minds, school arithmetic, be 
continued? It is understood that by the age 
of fifteen a fair standard in arithmetic will 
have been attained: why neglect algebra and 
chemistry for a soul-starving subject such as 
ciphering ? 

There are some uncertainties in two of the 
remaining sections. By section 14 the staff 
may, as usual, not undertake work which the 
Board considers detrimental to the discharge 
of school duties. How does this affect those 
teachers whose labours in evening schools un- 
doubtedly interfere with the efficient dis- 
_ charge of their duties in their classrooms ? 

Section 22 mentions the ‘responsibility of 
Heads of schools, but does not appear to in- 
sist on their presence at meetings of the school 
governors. Imagine a meeting of Harrod’s 
directors without the manager! Until the 
Head is assured that his status will not be 
considered by the governors to be beneath that 
of the local washerman, who may be one of 
their body, the right men to manage schools 
will not offer themselves for service as 
teachers. | 

There are other regulations that could be 
commended, fewer that could be blamed, in 
Cd. 8,541, which we regard as an earnest of 
better things to come, and therefore welcome 
—critically, certainly, but nevertheless heartily 
and hopefully. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE CLASSICS. 


HE claims of the classics to a hearing in 
connection with educational reconstruc- 

tion after the war—a question which is rightly 
attracting much attention just now—are not 
likely to be neglected. There is, of course, a 
danger that, in our anxiety to promote national 
efficiency, we may assign an undue promi- 
nence to the scientific and technical sides of 
education. These branches have their scho- 
larly aspects, but it is their utilitarian side that 
appeals too readily to the average parent. We 
must be on our guard against that, even for 
the sake of science; and we must also recog- 
nise what are the natural limitations of science 
as an educational subject. If the British na- 
tion is not to develop into something re- 
sembling the present popular conception of 
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the German nation, the “humanities” must 
never be banished from our educational cur- 
riculum. “Science” may give us more and 
better shells; but we must encourage the ideals 
inculcated bv the study of “literature” (in- 
cluding Greek and Latin literature) to prevent 
us from dropping those shells upon Rheims 
Cathedral. A deputation from the Classical 
Association waited upon Mr. Fisher recently 
in order to set forth these claims, and it did 
not limit itself to vague encomiums upon the 
“classics,” but urged the definite proposals 
printed below :— 


(1) That the Board of Education be asked to use its 
influence and resources towards securing :— 

(a) That in each area of accessibility for school 
attendance there should be at least one secondary 
school for boys and one for girls, at which efficient 
teaching may be provided in both Greek and Latin to 
a standard enabling pupils of ability to enter a 
specialised classical course of a high standard in some 
British university. In order to do so they must under 
present conditions be fitted to compete with reasonable 
chance of success for entrance scholarships at the 
different universities. 

(b) That in every area a system should be arranged 
by which pupils who so desire can be transferred to 
such schools in the area; and that in the case of the 
holders of scholarships an additional allowance should 
be made to cover any increase in the cost of daily 
attendance where travelling is involved. If more than 
one local authority is concerned in such an area, a 
combined scheme should be organised for transferring 
the tenure of scholarships for this purpose. 

(c) That, besides the school or schools in which 
Greek is taught, the number of secondary schools 
maintained or aided by the local education authority, 
which provide teaching in more than one language 
other than English, should be steadily increased; and 
if the first language is a modern language, the second 
language should always be Latin, unless for special 
reasons Greek were preferred in some particular cases. 

(d) In the case of pupils who do not pass directly 
from an elementary into the classical secondary school, 
facilities by means of scholarships for transfer into 
the classical school from other secondary schools should 
be provided. The successful working of any such 
scheme depends upon the general facilities existing in 
the area (i) for the transfer of all able pupils from 
primary to secondary schools at an age early enough 
to enable them to profit duly by a secondary course ; 
and (ii) for their renaining at school long enough to 
complete it. 

(2) That the Board be asked to regard a training in 
Latin language and literature, and at least some 
knowledge in the original of the typical parts of Greek 
literature, as an important and generally necessary 
element in the training of all teachers of English 
literature above the elementary stage; and to use its 
influence to encourage tne application of this princi- 
ple in secondary schools. 

(3) Finally, the Classical Association desires to direct 


. the attention of the Board of Education to the existing 
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tendency by which the education given to the cleverer 
children who come from the elementary schools bears 
a different stamp from that given to children of the 
professional classes, being directed) more narrowly 
to material and industrial well-being and Jess to the 
effective study of literature and history. Among the 
pupils from the elementary schools will be many who 
are likely to exercis2 influence in the public life, both 
municipal and national, of the coming generation; and 
in the interest of the whole community it is of high 
importance that these future leaders of their fellow- 
citizens should have some knowledge of the past his- 
tory of mankind, especially of its political institutions 
and experiments, and should acquire an enduring 
interest in the ideals of both private and public char- 
acter, by which the noblest sides of civilisation have 
been moulded. The Classical Association observes 
with interest the declaration of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association (‘Educational Reconstruction,” 
Recommendation 12) :--‘' That since the character of 
British democracy ultimately depends on the collective 
wisdom of its adult members, no svstem of cducation 
can be complete that does not promote serious thought 
and discussion on the fundamental interests and pro- 
blems of life and society.” The Classical Association 
believes that this end can be secured onlv if the same 
freedom of access to the thought and history of the 
greatest races of the past as is given to the children 
of the more privileged classes is also, by a wise system 
of national education, opened to children from every 
class of the communiry. 


SCIENCE IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION.! 


HE memorandum first sets forth some- 
what exhaustively the purposes of 
natural science teaching and the present posi- 
tion of natural science in secondary education. 
Certain recommendations follow. 

First and foremost, science should be 
taught to all boys in secondary schools 
for the sake of its educational value, 
the importance of which lies in the fact 
that it involves investigation based on ex- 
perimental evidence. No other subject in 
the curriculum provides this particular form 
of training. The course for all bovs should 
give a broad and comprehensive view of the 
subject, closely related to and enlarging the 
outlook upon life. All cannot be scientific 
experts, vet all should acquire a sympathetic 
appreciation of science. 

The second purpose of teaching science is 
to train those who show special aptitude for 
science in order that the natural need for 
research work may be satisfied. The value 
of pure research should be upheld against 


1 Memorandum of Evidence submitted by the Incorporated Associaticn of 
Assistant-masters in Secondary Schools ta the Government Committee on 
Science in the Educational System of Great Britain. 
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merely utilitarian advantages, for without 
research there can be no advancement. 

In a review of the present position of 
science teaching, the factors which at present 
hamper satisfactory progress are considered. 
So far as the public schools are concerned, 
the general conclusions are: (1) Arrange- 
ments are, on the whole, sufficient to meet the 
all-too-limited demands of medicine, en- 
gineering, technical chemistry, and other pro- 
fessions in which science is directly necessary. 
(2) The importance of elementary science as 
a part of a liberal education has not been 
admitted; consequently, the average of 
scientific know ledge in these schools has been 
low. (3) Only a small part of the latent 
scientific ability has been developed, mainly 
because there has been no reasonable basis 
of selection of those bovs likely to display 
special aptitude for the subject. 

The results of these conclusions are: (1) 
In the professions a moderate standard of 
scientific attainment has been maintained. 
(2) The greatest lack of scientific knowledge 
and training has been shown by men occupv- 
ing administrative positions. (3) Since those 
who are responsible for the curricula of 
schools have, very largely, come from the 


public schools, there has been little ten- 
dency to get outside that “vicious circle” 
which excluded science as a necessary 
subject. 


In the new aided and maintained secondary 
schools, elementary science is an integral part 
of the curriculum and occupies a position 
which is in no wav inferior to that of any 
other subject. The greatest drawback in 
these schools is that sufficient provision has 
not been made for those boys who are capable 


and desirous of proceeding beyond the 
elementary stage. Often the provision for 
laboratory work is unsatisfactory. The 


absence of an efficient laboratory assistant in 
the great majority of schools tends very 


greatly to hinder the work of the science. 


master. Economy in apparatus and material 
is often pushed to extreme limits. The pur- 
chase of apparatus is too frequently hedged 
round with unnecessary restrictions; the re- 
quisition form has to pass through manv 
hands, and the granting or withholding of 
the request is considered by many officials. 
The consequent delav is often aggravated by 
the fact that the apparatus which finally 
reaches the school bears little resemblance to 
that which was requisitioned. 

The insufficient supply of teachers, the 
reasons for which are outlined, is a potent 
factor operating against improvement, while 


the fact that so few science teachers undergo 
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any training in teaching is regarded as 
deplorable. 

An extension of facilities for teaching 
science at all stages in the public schools and 
in the higher stages of the aided secondary 
schools, the provision of skilled laboratory 
assistants, and the simplication of the bureau- 
cratic machinery for the supply and repair of 
necessary apparatus are indicated as the 
cardinal needs of school science at the present 
time. 

We reprint the more important recom- 
mendations of the Association of Assistant- 
masters as presented to the committee :— 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 
(A) ORGANISATION. 


(a) Of the Science Staff.—There should be one of 
the science staff who is responsible to the headmaster 
for the efficient organisation of the science of the 
school. The science masters should form a com- 
mittee, with the senior master as chairman, which 
should meet from time to time, to arrange courses of 
work, promotions, etc., and to see that proper co- 
ordination between various divisions and departments 
is maintained. Heads of departments should be re- 
sponsible for the equipment of their own laboratories. 
For the general upkeep of each laboratory there should 
be an annual grant, based on the number of pupils, 
placed at the disposal of each man in charge of a 
subject. Separate provision should be made also for 
the purchase, from time to time, of the more costly 
pieces of permanent apparatus. 

In every school there should be at least one adult 
laboratory assistant, who should be a skilled man, 
and paid accordingly. 

(b) Of a Science Course for all Boys.—Each school 
should have a definite course of science which should 
be taken by all pupils up to the age of sixteen. The 
course should be designed to meet the needs of the 
particular school. Each member of the staff should 
be allowed complete latitude in the method of present- 
ing his subject, provided that he follows the course 
laid down, so that proper co-ordination may be main- 
tained. The senior science master should be respon- 
sible for the maintenance of the general policy of the 
science teaching. 

In the larger schools, especially on the classical 
side, the teaching of science is much hampered by the 
fact that promotions are made without any reference 
to the amount of the science course which has been 
covered. Many boys therefore (especially the more 
capable boys) have to miss whole sections of the 
science course, and thereby the unity of the subject is 
totally obscured. This difficulty could be got over, to 
some extent, by the regrouping of the school for 
science. The size of the groups or blocks would, 
however, be limited by the science accommodation of 
the school and by the number of masters on the staff 
capable of teaching elementary science. The latter 


dithiculty will tend to disappear if the inclusion of a į able. 
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curriculum of 


reasonable amount of science in the 
every school is made compulsory. 

In the aided and maintained schools, the difficulty 
does not arise because elementary science is regarded 
as a form subject. In the final aggregate of marks 


on which promotions are based, science receives its 


. due weight in proportion to the number of hours given 


to the subject 

(c) Specialisation.—Passing now to the further edu- 
cation of those who remain at the secondary school 
beyond the age of sixteen, we recommend that no boy 
should be allowed to specialise in any subject before 
he has acquired a good general education which has 
included the course of elementary science. 

(d) Size of Classes.—The classes for science in 
charge of one master should not contain more than 
twenty boys. After the beginning of the third year 
of the school course the number of boys doing labora- 
tory work under one master should not exceed six- 
teen. 

(B) CURRICULUM. 

(a) Freedom to Devise Methods.—Uniformity in 
schools is the last thing wanted; educational experi- 
ment is needed, and most of all in science, which is 
new. Genuine experimenting is essentially an act 
of faith rather than of sight. No teacher need expect 
to have a claim to experiment recognised before he 
has acquired good experience in teaching on approved 
lines. Sympathetic inspection is welcomed by all 
science teachers as of very great value. 

(b) Curriculum: (1) Preparatory Schools.—The boy 


| should not spend any time on the exact sciences before 
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going to the secondary school. The subject which 
can be taught with the greatest success to boys 
younger than thirteen is Nature-study. This should be 
in the hands of an enthusiast, who should be given 
freedom to choose his own subjects and to devise his 
own methods. 

(2) Secondary Schvols.—Two main types of second- 
ary schools have to be considered separately—(A) those 
in which most of the pupils leave before the age of 
seventeen ; (B) those in which many stay until eighteen 
or nineteen. 

Type (A).—In this type of school more time will be 
given to science than in the other, age for age. The 
science course should be general and educational in 
character rather than utilitarian. Exceptional cases 
of specialisation might be allowed, preferably for the 
dull boy and not for the clever one; preferably, also, 
as voluntary, out-of-school work. The other sciences 
present difficulties at some schools in comparison with 
chemistry and physics; but they lend themselves to 
different treatment, and lecture courses by specialists 
not on the staff of an ordinary school are of great 
value—e.g. in natural history, physiology, astronomy, 
invention, and exploration. English school science is 
weak in this respect. 

Type (B).—In this type of school the aim of science 
teaching to boys from fourteen to sixteen vears of age 
is the same as in the others, but there is less need 
to devote so much time to it. The difficulty arises 
after sixteen, when some specialisation becomes advis- 
At least three classes of boys have to be con- 
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sidered: (a) the science specialist; (b) 
specialist; (c) the other boys. 

In schools where there is a science side there is 
litle difficultv. A boy is expected to study chemistry 
and physics for the sake of knowing them and utilis- 
ing his knowledge in business or profession. He 
should spend the greater part of his time at science 
and mathematics. Reliance on the teacher should be 
gradually relaxed, the boy should be more and more 
trained to rely upon his own reading, the faculty of 
distinguishing for himself the vital points in the 
expansive treatment of a particular principle should 
be sedulously fostered. He should be encouraged to 
devise his own experiments and to carry them out 
within limits. Some time should be given to the 
reading of classical researches in the language in which 
they were originally published. The reading of good 
English literature accompanied by essay writing should 
also be insisted upon. Provision should be made for 
boys taking up agriculture, brewing, enginecring, etc. 
Boys who wish to work for a university scholarship 
should be encouraged to do so, and those going into 
the medical profession should cover the syllabus of the 
First M.B. and should take that examination before 
leaving school. 

The Regius professor of medicine at Cambridge 
states that “since the First M.B. at Cambridge could 
be taken on admission the standard in the subjects 
for this examination, so far from falling, has risen bya 
substantial fraction.” 

The courses at present devised for the 


the literary 


“normal ” 


boy and the literary specialist leave much to be 
desired. What is required is a course demanding 


enough intellectual effort to attract the clever, and not 
too much to discourage the average, boy. It should 
aim at making clear both the main lines of advance 
of science in the past and living problems of to-day, 
not only in chemistry and physics, but in biology and 
all sciences dealt with in the British Association sec- 
tions. Such a scheme would make heavy demands 
on the science staff of the school, and therefore some- 
thing akin to the University Extension lectures should 
be introduced. The value to the school science of 
such lectures bv able lecturers would be very great 
indeed. A new type of laboratory syllabus would also 
be necessary, with rigid exclusion of all but the most 
highly instructive experiments. 

(c) Correlation.—The special bearing of the work 
which is done in the science classes on the work which 
is done in other classes, and vice versa, must be care- 
fully considered. Thus the science master must anti- 
cipate the requirements of his colleague who has to 
teach physical geography; on the other hand, the 
curriculum in mathematics must be adjusted so far as 
possible to the needs of chemistry and physics. In 
this respect special attention should be directed to the 
teaching of mechanics, the principles of which ulti- 
mately form the basis of all other branches of natural 
science. Elementary practical mechanics should be 
part of the science course, and it should be taught at 
a stage when it would be deemed most useful to the 
science masters, and when it might also serve as an 
introduction to the more advanced mathematical treat- 
ment, 
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ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS IN 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS: 


HE syllabus of mathematics contained 
in this report is the outcome of an 
inquiry made by a special committee of the 
Mathematical Association into the teaching of 
mathematics in girls’ schools. Much infor- 
mation was collected from heads of schools 
and from teachers of mathematics as to the 
methods, organisation, and scope of the 
teaching in their respective schools, and with 
this as basis the committee, consisting 
entirely of women experienced in the training 
of girls in the subject, proceeded to draft a 
syllabus. It decided that there was no 
evidence to show that any great differentiation 
was necessary between the subject-matter pre- 
sented to boys and girls, though it was 
possible that rates of progress and times for 
beginning the various branches might differ. 
Therefore, without considering the require- 
ments of boys, it has drafted a scheme ot 
instruction that seems to it suitable for 
average girls, and such as should form part of 
the education of every girl who remains at 
school until the age of sixteen. 

It is in no sense intended to be a rigid 
syllabus; to the mathematical specialist it 
would be more a suggestion that she could 
adapt to her own needs and those of her 
pupils. It aims at being helpful to that large 
body of non-specialists who are compelled to 
teach the subject, especially the arithmetic part 
of it, without the training which it really 
requires. The inclusion in the syllabus of full 
explanations of alternative methods, both of 
working and setting down problems, should 
be of great value to such teachers, if they can 
be induced to study them. Old, clumsy, 
unintelligent methods are still disastrously 


prevalent. 
The most interesting parts of the report are 
the “arithmetic of citizenship,” the emphasis 


on the idea of functionality as the basis of 
algebra teaching, the omission of much 
manipulative work (thus gaining time that can 
be profitably expended on more fertile parts of 
the subject), the early introduction of easy 
trigonometry, and the suggestion of a simple 
treatment of the calculus as part of the 
ordinary schoolgirl’s education. The first of 
these is based on a syllabus drawn up by 
Prof. Nunn in 1Igtt, and covers questions 
which involve most of the old barren rules of 
interest, discount, and stocks, but here treated 
from the human and living point of view. 
Such a course in the hands of an inspiring 
teacher would do much to remove from the 
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1 Report of the Girls’ Schvols Committee of the Mathematical Association, 
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woman citizen of the future the stigma of 
Stupidity and lack of interest in the world of 
public and private finance. It may also con- 
vince her that it does not require the intellect 
of a Newton ora Kelvin to understand. The 
last remark applies equally to the calculus. 
No attempt is made in the report to indicate 
how the ideas that underlie this indispensable 
tool of modern mathematics can be introduced 
—each teacher must select her own method. 
But the committee has deliberately included the 
subject, thereby indicating that its experience 
has shown it to be both possible and desirable. 
The following extracts from the report will 
give a “taste of its quality ” :— 
IxTRODUcTION.—Before attempting to draft such a 
syllabus it was necessary to consider carefully a ques- 
tion which formed part of the inquiry just mentioned, 
namely, whether girls in general show less interest 
in and ability for mathematics than boys. So few 
people have had opportunities of comparing the work 
of boys and girls under similar conditions that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to express a decided opinion 
upon this question. In view of their own experience 
and such other evidence as they have been able to 
collect, the committee thinks that the ground covered 
by girls in mathematics should be substantially the 
same, so far as fundamental principles and processes 
are concerned, as that covered by boys. Any differ- 
ence between the two courses might lie in the choice 
of the material in connection with which the subject 
is developed; but it must be remembered that the 
interests of a healthy girl, no less than those of a 
healthy boy, cover a wide field, and care must be 
taken to avoid fimiting those interests. In particular it 
is necessary to guard against hasty assumptions as 
to what is and what is not interesting to a girl. 
ARITHMETIC : Rough Checks.—It is strongly recom- 
mended that from an early stage children should be 
taught to make a rough cstimate—varying with their 
knowledge and skill at each stage—of the answer 
to be expected from each calculation. This habit is 
not only valuable as promoting accuracy, but it tends 
to keep the pupil’s intelligence on the alert and to 
teach her to use her common sense. 
Approximations,—Complicated and difficult ex- 
amples in approximations should be avoided. In con- 
nection with their ordinary work in decimals, how- 
ever, the pupils should be trained to recognise the 
degree of accuracy of their results and to see that 
it is always limited by the degree of accuracy of the 
data. A further extension of the same principle is 
the limitation of the number of decimal places in 
accordance with the nature of the problem and the 
purpose for which the result is required. . . . In con- 
nection with the question of approximations it should 
be noted that long and complicated calculations are 
rendered unnecessary by the introduction of logar- 
ithms into the school curriculum. 
“Arithmetic of Citicenship.”’—The ‘‘arithmetic of 
citizenship ”? is set out in more detail than other parts 
of the syllabus, since it may be comparatively new 
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to some readers. It is believed that it will be found 
very valuable, both as presenting to the pupils a large 
and important field of mathematical applications and 
as furnishing an interesting means of acquainting 
them with certain important facts of national life. 
It is a common experience that such matters as stocks 
and shares, banking, simple and compound interest, 
introduced as a part of the financial aspect of modern 
life, acquire a strong interest, and are most healthily 
stimulating to the pupils. It is recommended that 
such a course be taken by all girls before thev leave 
school. For those who remain at school until the age 
of eighteen or nineteen, it may perhaps be taken 
at a later stage than the one in which it is here 
included. 

Household Accounts.—A_ further application of 
mathematics, in the form of simple accounts, should 
be made to the management of personal and house- 
hold expenditure. Such a course has not been in- 
cluded in this syllabus, chiefly because it falls more 
naturally under the head of domestic economy; but 
the committee wishes to place on record its opinion 
that it is most desirable that all girls should be able 
to make this application of their mathematical know- 
ledge. The subject needs only a few lessons for girls 
of average ability. 

GEOMETRY: Respective Aims of the Two Sections of 
the Work.—The geometry of this syllabus is arranged 
in two divisions. The work of one (called below 
“investigational work ") has for its aim the discovery 
and study of the geometrical facts of the world in 
which the pupil lives. This investigation is carried 
out partly by experimental and practical methods, 
partly by simple reasoning, the teacher suggesting 
one method or the other at her discretion. ... It 
should be added that full use should be made of the 
opportunities offered by the investigational work of 
introducing, among others, the important principle of 
symmetry to the pupils. 

The aim of the second division of the work is 
different from that of the first. It is to build up the 
body of geometrical truths into a closely reasoned 
system of which the foundation consists in a limited 
number of definitions and assumptions. Reasoning 
here has more concern with organising or systematis- 
ing geometrical truths than with establishing them. 
It is essential that the pupil should clearly understand 
this function and shouid have prominently in mind the 
aim of the work. 

ALGEBRA: Aim of the Work in Algebra—Function- 
ality—Variation.—One of the main aims of the course 
in algebrą is to develop the idea of functionality, and 
the various items of the syllabus should be treated 
with this end in view. The idea will not be a new 
one. The functional relation of one quantity to 
another (or others) is in simple cases familiar at a 
quite early stage; for example, every child knows that 
in buying sugar the cost depends both on the weight 
purchased and on the price per pound. The teacher 
will take everv opportunity of extending this idea and 
of making it more precise, the introduction of the 
systematic study of proportion affording the best occa- 
sion in the arithmetical part of the work for develop- 
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ing and illustrating it. In the algebraic part of the 
course the expression of functionality will in general 
take two forms, graphic and symbolic (e.g. the for- 
mula A=ar? for the area of a circle and the corre- 
sponding curve, namely, that obtained by plotting the 
area against the radius), and the fact that these two 
forms are only different expressions of the same rela- 
tion should be constantly present in the pupil’s mind. 
Her aim should be to find and to express the relation 
between one quantity and another (or others) upon 
which it depends, the expression of the relation in 
symbols sometimes preceding, sometimes following, 
that in graphic form. 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


HE news of the death on May 7th of Ed- 
ward Leopold Milner-Barry will come 
as a shock to all who regarded him as full of 
vigour and promising a ripe old age. He was 
born fifty years ago, and was educated at 
Yarmouth Grammar School. After studying 
for some time at German universities, he pro- 
ceeded to Pembroke College, Cambridge, but 
migrated to Gonville and Caius College on 
winning a modern language scholarship 
there. He gained a first class in the Medieval 
and Modern ceca so Tripos in 1889. For 
six years he was professor of German at Bed- 
ford College; for sixteen years he was a mas- 
ter at Mill Hill (housemaster from 1897 to 
1907); for two years he was lecturer in German 
at Birkbeck College; and he then became pro- 
fessor of German at Bangor. Soon after the 
outbreak of the war he joined the R.N.V.R., 
and had risen to the rank of lieutenant-com- 
mander. As a teacher and examiner he 
acquired great experience, and this, coupled 
with his sound common sense and vigorous 
personality, made him for many years a lead- 
ing member of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation; before going to Bangor, he was long 
on the executive committee, where his sound 
judgment was much appreciated. His 
scholarly knowledge of German enabled him 
to do academic work of high quality; he 
found little time for writing books, but many 
of his university pupils will gratefully remem- 
ber the conscientious care with which he 
taught them, as will the generations of Mill 
Hill boys who knew him. To his old friends 
and colleagues his death will be a great loss. 
* * 


WE regret to have to announce the death 
of Julia Byron Cooper (née Kenny), the 
wife of the well-known landscape painter, 
who has been for more than thirty years a 
teacher of singing at the Manchester High 
School for Girls. She succeeded Dr. Hecht, 
coming from London, where she had been a 
pupil in the Frances Mary Buss School, and 
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where she was associated with John Hullah, 
Clara Novello, and other musicians of the 
Victorian era. Trained as a performer, Mrs. 
Byron Cooper was obliged by delicacy of 
health to take up teaching, and has given to 
many generations of pupils the stimulus of 
her refined taste and knowledge of the best 
music, and the example of a life of devotion 
to duty. 
* k * 

THe death is announced of Mr. W. H. An- 
drews, who had been a master at Mill Hill 
since 1894. Mr. Andrews was educated at 
Mill Hill and at Sidney-Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge. He obtained a first class at a Classical 
Tripos in 1892, and returned to Mill Hill in 
1894. There he has worked with Sir John 
McClure during practically the whole of his 
headmastership, and so during the rapid 
development of the school. Mr. Andrews was 
a keen classic and an inspiring teacher. 

* * * 


LiecT. A. G. VEITCH, who was at one time a 
lieutenant in the Leicester R.H.A., but lately 
was working with the R.F.A., has been killed 
in action. Mr. Veitch, who was a scholar at 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, took a mathe- 
matical degree and became lecturer in applied 
mathematics at Bristol, and afterwards mathe- 
matics master at Wolverhampton Grammar 
School. 

* + + 

MR. S. A. PATEMAN, who was history mas- 
ter at the Lancaster Grammar School, and 
commander of the O.T.C. until he accepted 
an appointment at Marlborough, has been 
wounded while serving with the Wilts Regi- 
ment. 

* å k #4 

FRÄULEIN ANNA Maria CURTIUS has just 
been appointed lector in French at Leipzig 
University. The lady thus becomes, we be- 
lieve, the first woman university lecturer in 
Germany. She has made a special study of 
the French language and literature at Geneva, 
Besançon, and Paris, having paid par- 
ticular attention to phonetics under M. Paul 
Passy and the Abbé Rousselot. Since 1902 
she has been teaching at one of the municipal 
high schools for girls in Leipzig, as well as 
at the training college there. In 1902 Frl. 
Curtius became Officier de l’Académie; in 
1907, Officier de, l'Instruction publique de 
l'Université de France; and in 1910 she was 
awarded the Prix d’éloquence by the Besan- 
con Academy for a study entitled “Mairet et 
Victor Hugo comme poètes dramatiques.” 

* * * 


Mr. T. Gattrey has resigned the office of 
general secretary to the London Teachers’ 
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Association, a position he has held since 1879. 
Mr. Gautrey, in acknowledging a resolution 
providing a superannuation allowance for him, 
said that, though he was going, he was not 
beginning to feel old. During his secretary- 
ship he had been guided by three principles : 
he had always endeavoured to be loyal to the 
association in school work, to the School 
Board, and to the London County Council; 
he had endeavoured ‘to weld together the 
several sections of their members; and he had 
cultivated the interests of individual members. 
Mr. J. Pincombe, formerly assistant-secretary 
to the association, is to succeed Mr. Gautrey. 
* + * 


Mrs. BurGwin has retired from the post of 
superintendent of the London Special Schools 
for physically and mentally defective children. 
Though few who worked with her would 
realise the fact, she has reached the County 
Council’s age limit, and in recognition of her 
long-continued and devoted service in the 
cause of social welfare, she received a pre- 
sentation at the hands of Lord Sheffield from 
her many friends and admirers. Mrs. Burg- 
win has taken an active part in all movements 
for the social well-being of the children of 
London, especially in providing open-air 
schools and country holidays. 

+». s 


Mr. D. McKay Onm, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, second master at Sir John Deane’s 
Grammar School, Northwich, Cheshire, has 
been appointed headmaster of Grace Rams- 
den’s Grammar School, Elland, near Halifax. 


* * + 


Sır Epwarp PÃRROTT, the new member of 
Parliament for South Edinburgh, has a thor- 
ough inside knowledge of the teaching profes- 
sion and of education. Both his parents were 
heads of elementary schools in Liverpool, and 
his wife was a trained certificated teacher, an 
inspectress of schools in Liverpool, and prin- 
cipal of the Pupil Teachers’ College. He 
himself was a pupil teacher in Liverpool, 
entered the Cheltenham Training College in 
1882, and on completing his course there 
served for three years as a teacher in Sheffield. 
At that time Sir James Yoxall and Mr. Gold- 
stone were both teaching in Sheffield, where 
the latter and Sir Edward Parrott were 
active members of the then new Assistant Tea- 
chers’ Association. Sir Edward’s next ap- 
pointment was as headmaster of Anfield Road 
School, Liverpool, where he remained for six- 
teen years. He then became a member of the 
editorial staff of Messrs. Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, Edinburgh, a position he still holds. 
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AFTER leaving Cheltenham Sir Edward con- 
tinued his studies at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he graduated in Arts and Laws; in 1907 
the Educational Institute conferred upon him 
a fellowship, and in 1910 he was knighted. 
He has been a regular contributor to educa. 
tional papers and is the author of some well- 
known school books—for example, “High 
Roads of History,” “Britain Overseas,” and 
“Stories of Famous Men and Women.” 
Teachers will hope great things from this in- 
crease in knowledge of education in the House, 
and wish Sir Edward every success in his new 
career. 


ONLOOKER. 


THE STUDY OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES. 


Tue languages sub-committee of the Modern 
Language Association has drawn up memoranda 
on the teaching of foreign languages in schools for 
boys and girls, and these have been adopted by the 
general committee of the association and published. 
We reprint the memoranda, except that certain para- 
graphs occurring in both have been omitted here 
from that dealing with girls’ schools. It should be 
noted that the term “ foreign language ” is used to 
include both classical and modern languages. 


Boys’ ScHoo.s. 


It is desirable that the Study of foreign languages 
in preparatory schools or departments (where any 
such study is undertaken) should be confined to one 
modern language, or one modern and one classical 
language—that a second classical language should 
only exceptionally be studied before the age of thir- 
teen or fourteen. In this connection it is vital that 
a second classical language (probably Greek) should 
not as a rule be a subject in the scholarship examina- 
tions of the public schools. 

In the (great) majority of cases (it is realised) the 
first modern language will be French, and first 
classical language Latin. 

While French might well be taught as a special 
subject in certain selected elementary schools where 
efficient teachers are available, it is not advisable that 
the study in such cases should be begun before the 
age of twelve. 

In the secondary or continuation stages of various 
types up to the age of fifteen to sixteen, in the case 
of pupils coming from neighbourhoods Where the 
home influences are unfavourable, not more than one 
foreign language should be studied, while even in 
some instances it is conceivable that no foreign lan- 
guage at all might be taken; and in other schools 
the choice should be confined to ‘two foreign lan- 
guages at most, except in the case of pupils of four- 
teen who will probably stay on beyond the age of 
sixteen. 

The following list of types is given here by way 
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of illustration, without any claim to make it ex- 
haustive :— 

Greek-Latin type. 

Latin and modern languages. 

Modern languages and science. \ 

Science ani modern languages. 

Commercial and modern languages. 

Technical and modern languages. 

1. Greek-Latin Type.—This is the usual type to 
be found among the large public schools, or schools 
which have a classical side. In the case of boys 
entering a school at the age of twelve, we think 
that a minimum of four periods a week for the 
modern language is highly desirable for such pupils 
as have already been studying the subject. In the 
case of beginners, we consider that a daily period is 
necessary, at least for the first year. For schools in 
which the entrance age is later, the periods in the 
class of entry and in the subsequent classes should 
not fall below four a week, and on separate days up 
to the age of sixteen. 

We think that the chief aim of the modern lan- 
guages should be humanistic. In the widest sense 
this naturally involves some knowledge of the history 
and geography of the country and its people. Care 
should be taken to maintain a high literary standard 
in the choice of authors. 

2. Latin and Modern Languages.—There are two 
varieties of this type. One is to be found in certain 
types of public schools in which Latin is regarded 
as of equal importance with modern languages, and 
another in which Latin is treated as an alternative 
to a second modern language. In both cases we con- 
sider that the modern language, whether studied 
alone or in conjunction with Latin, should be allotted 
a daily period per week for the first two years if the 
general age of entrance is twelve. In cases where 
it is higher, the curriculum for those above fourteen 
should provide a minimum of four periods a week 
at least if a second or even a third language has to 
be started at that age. The second or third language, 
whether French, German, Spanish, Russian, or 
Italian, if started at this age, should be allotted a 
daily period per week. 

The aim again in this case should be to make the 
teaching humanistic, with a good literary standard. 
Some commercial specialisation might be attempted 
in the case of some of the pupils in the last vear of 
the course. 

3. Modern Languages and Science.—This course 
is to be found on the modern side of some of the 
public schools and in county council and municipal 
schools. The pupils before the age of twelve may or 
mav not have studied a-modern language in the pre- 
paratory department. The subject should, however, 
be begun in earnest by all after the age of twelve. 
In such cases we think one period a day is necessary 
until a second modern language is begun, when the 
periods assigned to the first language should not fall 
below four a week. In cases where no second lan- 
guage is taken, the daily period should be continued 
throughout. Here again the main aim of the teach- 
ing should be humanistic, with some possible com- 
mercial or technical specialisation in the last year. 
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4. Science and Modern Languages.—This type is 
a variant of the preceding. It is to be found in 
schools or sides of schools in which the principal 
stress is laid on science, and only one modern lan- 
guage is taken, unless the second is studied merely 
from the point of view of enabling the pupils to read 
scientific works in that language. In such schools 
the modern language should have allotted to it a daily 
period. The main aim of the teaching should be 
humanistic, with some possible commercial or tech- 
nical specialisation in the last year. 

5. Commercial and Modern Languages.—This type 
is to be found in certain sides of the secondary 
schools and in the central (or higher elementary) 
schools. In the former type two modern languages 
are sometimes to be found, and in the other one 
modern language is the rule. We are of opinion 
that a daily period in the first modern language is 
desirable, and that if and when a second modern 
language is begun, the periods allotted to the first 
should not fall below four per week. The curriculum 
of the first modern language should remain human. 
istic until the last year, when some commercial teaching 
might be attempted. In the case of these second 
languages the teaching might be given a commercial 
bias in the second year. 

In all cases in which commercial or technical 
specialisation is necessary, it will be found advan- 
tageous to reserve it for the end of the course. 

6. Technical and Modern Languages.—This applies 
to technical sides in central schools, to trade schools, 
Junior technical schools, professional schools for 
cooks, waiters, bookbinders, etc. In all these the pre- 
dominant aim is to give the pupils such a utilitarian 
knowledge of the modern language as will be of 
advantage to them in thcir future occupations. Thus 
the pupils in the technical sides of central schools 
may require some speaking knowledge of the lan- 
guage if they go abroad, as is probable after the war. 
The future waiter will want to know the French 
vocabulary of waiting, the future cook of cooling. 
The future bookbinder will find it to his advantage to 
be able to read about books on his craft in French. 
The future printer will discover a knowledge of ele- 
mentary French words and spelling useful as a com- 
positor. In all these different cases the time allotted 
to the subject must be measured by the precise aim 
to be attained; a vear’s course of four periods a week 
might suffice for the printer, the cook and waiter 
would need at least a two vears’ course, and the 
future engineer who desires to learn the language for 
colloquial purposes will take at least as long. 

The committee looks on the age of sixteen as that 
at which more intensive specialisation may be begun. 
It is at this age that a large number of the pupils 
have passed a qualifving examination for entering the 
university or have reached the requisite standard for 
passing such an examination. The amount of time 
to be devoted to modern languages in the case of 
such boys will vary very largely with the degree of 
specialisation considered necessary, whether the pupils 
be working for a classical, historical, mathematical, 
science, or modern language scholarship, or intend- 
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ing to pursue their general education at the univer- 
sity, Or preparing to enter the higher walks of com- 
merce and industry, or those professions that do not 
necessarily require a university degree. 

The committee assumes that candidates for classical 
or historical scholarships will keep up their study of 
the modern languages in view of the importance of 
these subjects for their later work. This would more 
easily follow if a modern language were definitely 
included as a subject for such scholarships. We think 
in such cases three periods a week are desirable, and 
if one such period were assigned to private reading, 
there would probably be little loss and a possible gain 
to the student. Of course, in the case of pupils who 
have still to pass a qualifying examination for the 
university, such as the higher certificate of the Joint 
Board, the subject would still be studied as a regular 
school subject. 

In the case of candidates for mathematical or science 
scholarships who had previously studied Latin and 
modern languages or modern languages only, or even 
only one modern language, the retention of a modern 
language in their curriculum appears to the committee 
as an indispensable humanistic element, especially as 
the committee hopes that the conclusion of the war 
may see the abolition of compulsory Greck, which 
would provide a certain amount of free time that 
could be thus devoted to a more advanced study of 
the modern humanities. In the case of pupils work- 
ing for modern language scholarships, owing to 
existing university requirements, some time would 
have to be devoted to Latin, with the view of passing 
certain preliminary examinations in such cases where 
the subject has not already been taken up by the 
pupils. 

As regards the modern languages studied by the 
pupils, we think that, as heretofore, a. choice should 
lie between English, French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Russian, and other foreign languages. Prob- 
ably the first foreign language chosen would be in 
most cases French. 

In the case of those intending to pursue their 
education at the university by working for a pass 
degree, including a modern Janguage (or languages), 
the teaching of the modern language (or languages) 
should be largely humanistic, and five periods a week 
at least to each should be given in the school curri- 
culum, whether one or two languages are attempted. 

In the case of those who are proposing to study 
only one modern language at the university, with or 
without a subsidiary language (Latin, English, Ger- 
man, or the like), the committee, while deprecating 
undue specialisation, considers that more time should 
be devoted by such students while still at school to 
the particular language and literature of the country 
they are studying, including possibly history. When 
such students are hampered by having to keep up 
too many subjects by scholarships or other require- 
ments of the university, the committee expresses the 
hope that such requirements may be modified to allow 
of more time being given while at school to the par- 
ticular language the student is proposing to specialise 
in. The committee suggests that such students 
should, during the last two or three years, devote 
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one and a half hours a day to the subject over ana 
above the ordinary period given to it. 

In the case of pupils intending to enter commerce 
at seventeen or eighteen, the main language should 
be that which is likely to be most useful to them in 
their subsequent career. The teaching of the lan- 
guage should, if necessary, deal with a knowledge 
of commercial terminology or with the language of 
economic or scientific writings. In cases where the 
future commercial man will not directly need a 
modern language the teaching should continue on 
humanistic lines. At this age there is no harm in a 
pupil studying other foreign languages solely with 
the view of getting such a knowledge as will enable 
him to read and understand the foreign language. 
This applies alike to pupils who have had either a 
predominantly modern language or scientific training. 
It also applies to those who are proposing to enter 
technical institutions in engineering or chemistry, 
and who desire to be able to read about their subject 
in another language. 

As regards those pupils who are preparing to enter 
the numerous professions for which a university 
degree is not a sine qua non, the committee, while 
recognising the need for a definite standard of attain- 
ment being demanded from candidates for entrance, 
feels strongly that the teaching of modern languages 
in the case of pupils above sixteen would largely 
benefit if certain common equivalents established by 
the university could be substituted for the present 
multifarious examinations conducted by the various 
professional bodies concerned. 

The committee is also strongly of opinion that in 
training colleges where students do not follow a uni- 
versity course the facilities for the optional study of 
a modern language should remain unimpaired. 

The committee takes for granted that an adequate 
amount of time will be allotted to home-work in 
modern languages after the first year. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


It is desirable that the study of foreign languages 
in preparatory schools or departments should not, as 
a rule, be begun before the age of ten. This lan- 
guage in the majority of cases will be French. 

It is rather to be recommended that the teaching 
of English grammar should be revived and encouraged 
in all schools in the early stages. The total ignor- 
ance in this subject, which comes to light when the 
foreign grammar is begun, is a very serious handicap 
to the modern language teacher. 

The ‘‘compulsory Greek ” difficulty is more acutely 
felt in girls’ schools than in boys’; it is therefore vital 
that Greck should not, as a rule, be an examination 
subject for students going on to Oxford or Cam. 
bridge. 

It is much to be desired that more encouragement 
be given to specialists in the way of university scholar- 
ships. Under present conditions the competition -is 
intense, and scholarships mostly go to girls who have 
had some exceptional advantage—t.e. travel abroad 
or foreign governess at home—so that poorer girls 
have little or no chance. 

The fact that German, or any other second modern 
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language, is usually an alternative to Latin, or 
another second modern language, is a very serious 
disadvantage. The intelligent pupils who are going 
to be teachers, or who are going to the university, 
invariably take Latin, and the second modern lan- 
guage is left to the “ B divisions,” who mostly leave 
early, and, being generally of considerably less in- 
telligence, accomplish remarkably little. 

It does not seem possible to class girls’ schools 
according to type characterised by spectal sides, as 
in boys’ schools. Domestic science is included in the 
ordinary curriculum of all secondary schools, and 
specialisation, except in some of the dual schools, 
rarely begins before sixteen in any subject. 

Girls’ schools pracfically class themselves according 
to the leaving age of their pupils, and very largely 
according to the number of the pupils and the per- 
centage of staffing. In larger schools, with larger 
staffs, much more in the way of classification is pos- 
sible. Difficulties of organisation in the smaller 
schools, especially in the dual schools, are enormous. 

The following list is submitted by way of illustra- 
tion, without any claim to make it exhaustive :— 

1. Girls’ high schools, including some of the older 
and larger endowed grammar schools, the G.P.D.T. 
schools, and some of the larger municipal and county 
secondary schools in London and provinces, also 
boarding schools or colleges. Leaving age, seventeen 
to nineteen. 

2. The newer high schools for girls, variously styled 
municipal high schools, county or district secondary 
schools, (small) grammar schools (offshoots of old 
foundations for bovs). Leaving age, fifteen to seven- 
teen. 

3. Dual schools. Leaving age, fifteen to seven- 
teen, with the majority leaving at fifteen or earlier. 

4. Higher elementary schools. Leaving age, fifteen. 

5. Commercial and technical schools. 

1. Girls’ High School Type.—These schools cannot 
strictly be said to have definite ‘‘sides,’’ as the term 
is used in boys’ schools. Specialisation, as a rule, 
does not begin until seventeen; in some schools the 
year before, and in some the year after, matriculation. 

On specialisation much freedom of choice is allowed 
as to subject, and the time allotted to foreign lan- 
guages varies considerably, according to the aim or 
career in view. 

Where modern languages or classics at this stage 
figure as the “special side,” as much as two hours 
per day may be, and are, given. 

In these schools French is often begun at seven or 
earlier (in the kindergarten); but even in the case 
of the large schools, where staff conditions allow of 
really graded and consecutive instruction, it is a ques- 
tion whether much would not be gained if the study 
were deferred until the age of ten. The French games 
and songs, etc., learned at the kindergarten and 
transition stage rarely do more than encourage 
slovenly and careless habits of speech, and blunt the 
keenness of interest when study of the language is 
begun in earnest. 

In schools where only three or four periods can be 
given at this stage, it is highly recommended that 
no foreign language should be begun until a Jater age. 
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Where French is not begun until eleven'to twelve a 
daily period is also recommended, at least for the 
first year, with a minimum of four periods afterwards, 
when a second foreign language is begun. The 
second foreign language is mostly begun at twelve 
to thirteen, and it is not desirable that it should be 
begun earlier. 

In these schools special subjects, like domestic 
science (housecraft, hygiene, etc.), have a place in the 
ordinary curriculum up to the age of sixteen; after 
this there are what may be called special sides for 
secretarial training and housewifery. 

For these pupils it is certainly desirable that the 
study of at least one modern language as a part of 
their general education be continued, and that it 
should be humanistic in character until the last year. 
when in the secretarial department some commercial 
specialisation might be attempted. Four periods a 
week would seem to be advisable. There are some 
girls who cannot study even one modern language 
with profit. 

2. The more recently established High Schools, with 
earlier leaving age (fifteen to seventeen).—These 
schools, whether styled municipal high schools, county 
secondary schools, district secondary schools, or 
grammar schools, vary little in character. Their 
aim, and to some extent their material, are the same 
as those of the older high schools; their school course, 
however, being clipped at both ends, very consider- 
ably restricts their powers. The better pupils gener- 
ally work for one of the leaving examinations. Pro- 
vision is made for the few who stay on and wish to 
goon to a university or a training college or to specialise 
in any way, but these few rarely are enough to con. 
stitute more than a little group, who work mainly 
alone with the help of special coaching. ; 

Many of these schools begin French in a prepara- 
tory or lower school department at the age of ten 
to eleven, or even at nine to ten; but the intelligence 
of children who enter at this age is so undeveloped 
that extraordinarily little is done in the first year, 
and the time would probably be much better spent on 
English generally, and on English speech sounds and 
grammar in particular. If the foreign language 
is begun at this stage, nothing less than a daily 
period, however short, is to be recommended for 
the first two years, with a minimum of four periods 
on separate days after the second year, or after the 
second language is begun. The second foreign lan- 
guage, often Latin, is usually begun at the age of 
thirteen to fourteen, after the second year of the more 
serious study of, French. Not fewer than four periods 
should be allotted to it. 

One difficulty which is acutely felt in the smaller 
schools is the impossibility of continuity in teaching. 
Pupils enter all the year round, mostly knowing no 
French, and, owing to the smallness of staff, are 
drafted, according to their age, into classes that have 
been doing good work for one, two, or perhaps even 
three years. This constitutes a very serious check 
on the work of the class as a whole. These pupils 
enter in twos and threes, and therefore cannot form a 
division of themselves. 

It is much to be desired that some regulation 
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could be made which would convince parents of the 
real disadvantage it is to their children when they do 
not enter at the beginning of the school year. 
The aim of the modern language teaching should 
be humanistic in the widest sense, as defined for 


type 1, with possible commercial specialisation in the 


last year. 

3- Dual Schools.—These schools differ from the 
secondary or grammar schools for girls in that the 
difficulties of time-tables are aggravated, at least in 
the smaller schools, and in that the leaving age is 
often fourteen to fifteen. In the larger schools very 
much more is possible, and much is indeed accom- 
plished in the way of organisation. 

Many of these may be considered to have special 
sides in the third or fourth year, where girls definitely 
join a B (commercial) division, and substitute short- 
hand, book-keeping, and commercial English for 
Latin, or specially take domestic science and extra 
French. In most cases they are not allowed to 
specialise before the age of fourteen to fifteen. 

The importance of modern languages seems keenly 
felt, and five periods seem to be the rule for French 
during the first two years. 

The second language (German or Latin) is begun 
at the age of fourteen (sometimes at thirteen), mostly 
in the second year of the school course, but occa. 
sionally in the third, and rarely fewer than four periods 
are allowed for it. 

After specialisation has begun, the time spent on 
modern languages varies considerably, according to 
the aim and requirements of the pupil. 

In the case of students proceeding to the university, 
who take French and Latin, no further foreign lan- 
guage is required, but in all,other cases, as French 
is, iN practice, compulsory in all schools, students of 
any other modern language are, as a matter of fact, 
obliged (at least where a university requires Latin) 
to study three languages at school. This inequality 
seems to us to require consideration. Although clas- 
sical teachers maintain that it is impossible for girls 
to take matriculation Latin in two years, the thing 
is done, and the modern language teacher is often 
expected to get her pupils through in the second 
modern language in that time, although very much 
more is expected of the candidate. 

4. In higher elementary schools a modern language 
may be begun at twelve and get the usual three to 
four years’ course. It should certainly be taught with 
a humanistic aim, and the pupils should learn some- 
thing of the history, geography, national institutions, 
and customs of the people. A daily period throughout 
the course is desirable, or a minimum of four periods 
per week in the second and third years. When pos- 
sible, some commercial bias may be given to the 
modern language teaching in the last year. 

5. Commercial and Modern Languages.—This type 
is to be found in certain secondary schools where 
sides are formed for commerce and domestic science 
at fourteen, preparatory to the subsequent training 
offered by the commercial and technical evening 
schools. 

‘We are of opinion that a daily period for the first 
modern language is desirable, and that if and when 
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a second modern language is begun, the periods 
should not fall below four per week. The curriculum 
of the first modern language should remain human- 
istic until the last year of the course, when some com- 
mercial teaching might be attempted. In the case 
of these second languages, the teaching might be 
given a commercial bias in the second year. In all 
cases where commercial or technical specialisation is 
necessary, it will be found advantageous to reserve 
it for the end of the course. 

6. For Schools of the Type “Technical and Modern 
Languages” (see Memorandum Boys’ Schools).—lf 
the words ‘‘dressmakers and interpréte-vendeuses ” be 
added in paragraph 6 after the words ‘‘ cooks, waiters, 
bookbinders,’? the same recommendations would seem 
to hold good for girls. 

7. Training Colleges.—The recommendation that 
the facilities for the optional study of a modern Jan- 
guage should remain unimpaired holds good also for 
girls’ schools. 


TOWARDS AN EDUCATION POLICY. 


Tue Association of Directors and Secretaries for 
Education, which includes the chief administra- 
tive officers for counties and county boroughs through- 
out England and Wales, has drawn up and circulated 
a series of resolutions, which are described as 
“Towards an Education Policy,” dealing with the 
more important questions which require legislative 
or administrative action. The resolutions are the 
result of prolonged deliberation, and were eventually 
adopted unanimously at a mecting of the association 
held on April 1rth last. We reprint those of the 
resolutions which make a special appeal to our 
readers :— 

In the interests of the State no child or young person 
should be debarred by lack of means from the highest 
education of which it is capable. 

The upper limit of compulsory full-time attendance 
at the elementary school should be raised universally 
to fourteen years. 

The power of local education authorities to supply 
or aid the supply of education other than elementary, 
as provided by the Education Act, 1902, should remain 
unimpaired. 

It should be the dutv of local education authorities 
to make adequate provision for such forms of higher 
education as are needed for their areas. 

The limitation of the amount” which may be raised 
by rate under the Education Act, 1902, Section 2 (1), 
should be removed. 

It is desirable, in the interests of educational effici- 
ency as well as of economy, that the Board of Educa- 
tion should resume its statutory powers with regard 
to agricultural education and should provide itself 
with the necessary expert staff. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

Children under five years of age should not ordinarily 
be taught as a section of the infants, but in separate 
nursery schools or otherwise at the option of the local 
education authority and should have the benefit of the 
school medical service. 

Education during the compulsory full-time period, 
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especially in the upper standards, should be 
organised with a view to its continuance during 
adolescence. 

No class should consist of more than forty children; 
each class should ordinarily have its own room, and 
should be in the charge of a qualified teacher. 


CONTINUED EDUCATION. 
A system of compulsory day continuation schools 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


Tue forty-third annual conference of the Association 
of Headmistresses (incorporated 1896) will be held on 
Friday and Saturday, June 8th and oth, at St. Paul's 
Girls’ School, Brook Green, Hammersmith. The 
president, Miss Escott, Sheffield High School, will 


. preside. 


should be established, with a minimum of eight hours’ | 


instruction per week, or at least 320 hours per year, 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen years, the 
instruction to be given between the hours of 8 a.m. 
and 6 p.m. The time spent at day continuation schools 
should be arranged to meet the needs of seasonal 
industries and other circumstances. 

An obligation should be laid (1) on all employers to 
allow full time for instruction, including time for 
travelling, without deduction of wages; (2) on parents 
and pupils as to attendance; and (3) on local educa- 
tion authorities to make the necessary provision. 

The total hours of labour and school attendance 
during the continuation school period should not exceed 
forty-eight per week. 


cd 


SECONDARY AND OTHER SCHOOLS, ' 
The possession of an approved certificate testifying 


elementary mathematics to children of eleven 


to the completion of a satisfactory course in a| 


secondary school ending not earlier than sixteen years 
of age should entitle the holder to exemption from 
compulsory continuation school attendance between 
sixteen and eighteen years of age. 

The number of full-time day schools of varied types 
providing education higher than elementary should be 
largely increased. 

Adequate provision of scholarships from elementary 
schools to secondary and technical schools, and from 
secondary schools to places of higher education of 
university rank, should be an integral part of each 
authority’s scheme. 


SUPPLY AND TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

The Board of Education, in approving schemes sub- 
mitted by local authorities, should see that suitable 
and adequate provision is made for the supply and 
training of teachers either by the authority itself or 
in combination with other authorities; and the 
Board should be empowered to require authorities, if 
necessary, to combine for these purposes, cach 
authority to contribute financially on the basis of total 
cost and user. 

In order to secure an adequate supply of trained 


elementary-school teachers, it is necessary substantially — 


to raise salaries. 

For all certificated and uncertificated teachers in 
elementary schools there should be recognised mini- 
mum salaries and lowest maximum salaries throughout 
all areas, such minima and lowest maxima to be ap- 
proved by the Board of Education. 

A satisfactory service of well-qualified teachers for 
secondary schools cannot be maintained unless higher 
salaries and more definite prospects are assured. 

Teachers’ training colleges should be brought into 
closer relationship with the universities. 


Tne short courses arranged by the Board of Educa- 
tion to be held for teachers in secondary schools or 
training colleges during the summer vacation are :— 
(1) A course in French, for women teachers of modern 
languages in secondary schools recognised by the 
Board of Education as efficient, to be held at Bedford 
College for Women, Regent’s Park, London, N.W., 
from August 24th to September 6th inclusive. This 
course will be similar to that held at the same college 
in 1916, and in the selection of candidates for admis- 
sion preference will be given to those who did not 
attend last year. (2) A course in methods of teaching 
and 
upwards, for teachers of that subject in secondary 
schools, to be held by permission of the London 
County Council at the London Day Training College, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C., from August 27th 
to September 8th inclusive. As this course will be 
part-time only, and the number of admissions will be 
strictiy limited, the selection will be restricted to 
teachers resident in or near London. (3) A course in 
English phonetics, for teachers engaged in giving 
instruction in subjects involving a knowledge of 
phonetics, to be held at University College, 
Gower Street, London, W.C., from August 
to September 8th inclusive. 
planned with speciai regard to the needs of beginners 
in the study of phonetics. Full particulars, with 
time-table and syllabus, of each oi these courses are 
being circulated by the Board to schools or colleges 
where teachers are employed who might wish to 
attend. 


Tue fourth annual Conference on New Ideals in 
Education will be held at Bedford College, Regent's 
Park, from August 14th to 21st. The college will 
accommodate 100 members at 35s. for the week, 
payable on arrival; application to be made to the 
secretary, 24 Royal Avenue, Chelsea, S.W.3, with ros. 
conference fee. Owing to the great importance of the 
subject, three days have been reserved for papers and 
discussion on continuation schools. The President of 
the Board of Education hopes to be able to read a 
paper on the opening day. Lord Lytion, Sir William 
Mather, Mr. Christopher Turnor, Prof. Nunn, Mr. 
Mansbridge, and others will take part. One day will 
be devoted to the account of educational experiments, 
and another to discussion on nursery schools. On 
Sunday, Mr. Homer Lane, of the Little Common- 


wealth, will read a paper on ‘Self-Government and 


Religion.” All further information can be obtained 
from the secretary. 


Mr. WALTER RiIppMANN will deliver a course of ten 
lectures, with practical exercises, on English phonetics 


27th” 
This course will be, 


—- 


The 


in connection with the summer course for students of 
English speech, held, under the direction of Miss 
Fogerty, at the Royal Albert Hall, on September 1st- 
14th next. Intending students are requested to com- 
municate with Mr. Rippmann at 45 Ladbroke Grove, 
London, W.1r1. 


A MEETING was held on May 8th between representa- 
tives of the London County Council and members 
of Parliament representing London constituencies 
with the object of pressing upon the attention of the 
Government the inequitable treatment of London as 
compared with the rest of the country in the matter 
of grants from the Exchequer towards the expendi- 
ture incurred by local authorities on the national 
service of education, both under the present system 
of grants and under the system foreshadowed by the 
President of the Board of Education. A deputation 
waited upon Mr. Fisher on May 22nd to ask the Board 
of Education for an increased grant for education. Mr. 
Fisher said in reply that if the London County Council 
wished to obtain the good offices of the Board of 
Education with the Treasury towards obtaining an 
increased grant, it must show how it was going to 
spend. the money, and he added that he could not 
commit the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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Ox May 18th an extremely interesting demonstration 
was given by the students of the London School of 
Dalcroze Eurhythmics to a crowded audience at the 
Princes Theatre. It was shown, particularly in the 
“plastic” conducting of melodies bv single pupils, 
how by movements of limbs and body the rhythm and 
“meaning of a musical composition may be interpreted 
_to others. In some cases the plastic responses to the 
music were spontaneous; in others the composi- 
tions had been studied in detail before their realisation 
in movement. Graceful effects of gesture and pose 
were throughout striking, the more so in that they 
were achieved, not as ends in themselves, but inci- 
dentally in the attempt to express beautiful musical 
thoughts in movement. The essential difference be- 
tween ‘' plastic expression ” and ordinary stage dancing 
scems to be that, in the former, the movement is all- 
important, and attitudes occur simply as pauses therein, 
while, in the latter, movement is often little more 
than the connecting link between studied attitudes. 
The demonstration furnished a stimulating revelation 
of the vital part that could be plaved in the education 
of every child bv the cultivation of rhythmic move- 
ment and plastic expression. 


Mr. FISHER is certainly working hard to keep alive 
and strengthen the present widespread interest in edu- 
cation. On May 4th he was at Plymouth explaining to 
a large audience that the education rate, though as 
vet it had not been recognised as such, is realiy one 
of the ratepavers’ privileges, and should not be- un- 
popular. *“ People,” he said, ‘‘accept the rate for gas 
and water as an inevitable though a disagreeable fac- 
tor in a dismal scheme of Providence, but when it 
comes to the education rate their groans become 
audible.” But the country cannot afford to allow its 
children to grow up undeveloped in mind, body, and 
character. Money must be spent freely upon the edu- 
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beatae of the great mass of the population, on 
whose well-being the future strength and power of 
the country depend, i 


In addition to the high prices and short quantities 
of printing paper now available, straw-board, which 1s 
necessary for the binding of books, has risen enor- 
mously in price, whilst a famine in that commodity 
threatens soon to deprive the publishing trade alto- 
gether of the power to bind books in cloth. At no 
distant date, theretore, it is probable that we shall 
see English books issued with paper covers, a state 
of things which may continue indefinitely, depending 
not so much upon the cost of this essential material 
as the length of time which must elapse, even after 
the war, before there are again sufficient supplies 
available. It is clear that in the very near future 
publishers, binders, and booksellers will have, in re- 
gard to the majority of books, to adapt themselves to 
a new order of things, and the public will have to 
be satisfied with books issued, as is so widely the 
custom on the Continent, in paper covers. 


Tue Board of Education has just re-issued (Cd. 8,505) 
the Regulations for Special Schools, i.e. schools for 
blind, deaf, defective, and epileptic children. Since 
the regulations were first issued, in 1909, Certain im- 
portant minutes have from time to time been issued 
modifying them. The changes in the regulations now 
before us are limited to incorporating these minutes, 
and to bringing the regulations on some points more 
into accord with the best existing practice. We note 
that during the last seven years new types of special 
school—e.g. open-air schools for tuberculous or deli- 
cate children—have come into existence, and the num- 
ber of children in attendance has increased by 
50 per cent. Open-air schools have been much en- 
couraged by the Board, and their benefits have not 
been confined to delicate children, but have been in- 
creasingly extended to all types of special school. In 
them the importance of manual work has been em- 
phasised. Instead of being regarded as a distinct 
subject, it is tending more and more to become the 
basis upon which the whole work of the school is built 
up.. So much for the Board's regulations for special 
schools. But it is scarcely possible to read them with- 
out speculating as to whether the educational treat- 
ment of abnormal children does not furnish valuable 
hints for the treatment of normal children. May not 
the ordinary classroom, with its artificial devices for 
ventilation, and its stiff arrangement of desks and 
benches, be the material embodiment of an order of 
things which is changing under our eyes? 


THE Kent Education Committee last October ap- 
pointed a special sub-committee to consider the recom- 
mendations contained in the interim report of the 
Consultative Committee on Scholarships for Higher 
Education (THE ScHOOL WORLD, September, 1916, 
p. 336), and this sub-committee has issued a report, a 
copy of which has been sent tous. The sub-committee 
urges that a strong effort should be made immediately 
to secure greater co-ordination between the efforts of 
teachers and administrators concerned respectively with 
elementary and higher education. No real improve- 
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ment can be effected, it maintains, without a reduc- 
tion in the size of classes in elementary schools, and 
the contingent necessary supplv of teachers of the 
right stamp will not be forthcoming until there is a 
substantial improvement in the salaries and status of 
the whole teaching profession. Scholarships, the sub- 
committee insists, should be regarded not as a measure 
of charity, but as a national investment, and the pro- 
vision of higher secondary education should be im- 
proved and extended. 


BeErore the war the attitude of the majority of busi- 
ness men towards proposals for placing upon a decimal 
basis the coinage and weights and measures was one 
of indifference or hostility. Although in certain 
directions the competition of other nations in the 
markets of the world was beginning to be acutely 
felt, trade on the whole was good, and the wealth of 
the nation was increasing by leaps and bounds. What 
need, then, was there to make any change in the 
machinery of a system producing such excellent re- 
sults? The war, however, is exerting a great educa- 
tional influence, and the report of the Decimal Asso- 
ciation for 1916 indicates that the business community 
at large is at last coming to realise that amongst the 
reforms which must be effected in our business system 
if we are to retain a leading position amongst the 
nations of the world, that of adopting the system of 
weights and measures now used by most other coun- 
tries holds a foremost place. During the past vear 
resolutions advocating the decimalisation of the coin- 
age and weights and measures have been passed by 
leading representative bodies throughout the kingdom, 
such as the Executive Council of the County Councils 
Association, the Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
and many trades’ associations. Indeed, the engineers 
form the only powerful group which has not yet 
expressed a definite collective opinion in favour of the 
Proposals. It appears further that the Dominions are 
ready to make the change so soon as it has been 
adopted by the Motker Ccuntry, and New Zealand has 
already legislated with this object. There can be no 
controversy regarding the system of weights and 
measures to be adopted—the metric system is the only 
one possible. There is, however, room for difference 
of opinion with regard to the coinage, and six different 
proposals have been put forward and discussed. The 
committee has come to the conclusion that the most 
practical scheme would be our maintaining the 
sovereign as unit and dividing it into ten florins, with 
the florin divided into 100 cents. The matter is very 
urgent, and we are glad to see that during the past 
year the association has been strengthened by the 
accession of many new members, several of whom hold 
positions in the present Government. 


THE Master of Balliol ıs contributing to the English 
Review a scries of articles on the education question 
as a part of a scheme of Imperial reconstruction. 
The first article is published in the May issue, and is 
introductory in character. He quotes the definition 
of education as “what remains when we have for- 
gotten the things we learned,” and in the light of it 
discusses elementary schools and the continuation of 
education from fourteen to eighteen; and he will in 
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future numbers have something to say about teachers. 
After a passing consideration of the curriculum of the 
elementary school, the following cardinal principles are 
enumerated :—“‘ Develop the personal relation between 
the teacher and each child; utilise the local environ- 
ment throughout the school life; replace half the in- 
school lessons by out-of-school substitutes; train the 
child to use its own powers—that is, teach it to teach 
itself.” In connection with technical schools we read : 
“We have to produce not merely good workmen, but 
good citizens, who feel they are doing honourable work 
which is of public service, the old fecling of the skilled 
craft.” Like everything else the Master of Balliol 
Writes on education, the article is thought-impelling, 
and may be commended to the attention of teachers. 


Pror. JOHN Dewey addressed the annual meeting 
of the U.S. Public Education Association on the sub- 
ject ‘‘Learning to Earn: The Place of Vocational 
Education in a Comprehensive Scheme of Public 
Education.” The address is printed in School and 
Society for March 24th. Contrary to the general 
opinion, public education has always been largely 
vocational. It serves a poor ideal of industry, and is 
socially inefficient. Higher education began as pro- 
fessional training; some portions of this training 
ceased to be vocationally useful and then became the 
staple of a cultural and disciplinary education. Ele- 
mentary education has been not only ‘‘learning for 
earning,” but a badly conceived learning, of which 
the materials and methods of study have been deter- 
mined so that the learner may add to the earnings 
of others rather than himself. The modern demand 
for vocational and industrial education is apparently 
for an entirely new thing; but, in fact, it is a demand 
that the present industrial education be modified to 
suit the changed conditions of modern industry; it is 
not a demand to supplant or supplement a liberal and 
generous education already supposed to exist. The 
issue is what sort of industrial education there shall 
be and whose interests shall be primarily considered 
in its development. Is vocational training to improve 
economic conditions or to supply a better quality of 
labour for industries which now exist? The learner 
is to earn more, but for whom? For his employer or 
for himself? In accordance with the answers to 
these questions there will arise quite different educa- 
tional schemes. 


THE conception that the primary object is to prepare 
more skilled workers for the present system will 
cause, Prof. Dewey thinks, an attempt to be made 
to provide training for certain specific callings. 
Further, it will tend to ignore civics and history, 
which make future workers aware of their rightful 
claims as citizens in a democracy; and so far as these 
subjects are studied at all they will be used to em- 
phasise duties to the established order, and to cultivate 
a blind patriotism which counts it a privilege to 
defend things in which the workers themselves have 
little or no share. As regards method, this same con- 
ception will lay stress upon routine and drill to secure 
purely mechanical efficiency, and is in opposition to 
the larger view of education which would develop 
an intellectual ambition and initiative which are prob- 
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ably fatal to contentment in routine work. Finally, 
the narrower outlook will reduce guidance of the 
learner to merely one object—the finding of a job. 
On the other hand, the wider view would result in 
such a reorganisation of existing schools as will give 
all pupils a genuine respect for useful work, an ability 
to render service, and a contempt for social parasites. 
It will aim at securing freedom rather than docility, 
initiative rather than automatic skill, insight and 
understanding more than capacity to recite lessons or 
to execute tasks under the direction of others. The 
issue lies between education and training, between a 
democratic and a feudal control of industrv. 


‘“EpucaTion for Initiative and Originality” is the 
subject of a lecture, summarised in the current 
Columbia University Quarterly, given by Prof. E. L. 
Thorndike before the staff of Teachers’ College. 
Independence is not unreadiness to follow or obev other 
men, but a readiness to contribute to good causes 
something more than is suggested by others. Initia- 
tive is not unreadiness to wait or be modest, but a 
readiness to take promising risks and do ten dollars’ 
worth of work for a dollar. In his experience original 
thinkers in science, medicine, and other walks of life 
are extraordinarily competent in routine work and 
extraordinarily strong in mere knowledge. ‘he truly 
independent thinker does not make less use of other 
men’s ideas than the servile thinker, but more. A 
good definition of intellectual independence is 
“reasoned dependence.” It follows, then, that the 
child has to be educated to follow others and to be- 
come aggressive and enterprising upon certain occa- 
sions. Who should be followed in a democracy? 
There is no answer but “the impartial expert.” 
Cannot pupils of the high-school age be taught that 
the essentials for leadership are expertness and im- 
partiality? It is wrong to assume, as is often done, 
that when a pupil tackles a task demanding initiative 
and self-direction, it is the attempt rather than its 
success that counts; our toleration of failure outright 
seems to indicate that the tasks we set our pupils 
are badly selected. In our thinking about education 
we should replace the word “self-reliance ” by ‘‘re- 
liance upon facts,” and ‘‘self-direction ’’? by ‘' readi- 
ness and ability to begin to think and experiment. ” 


THE current number of Science Progress (Murray, 
5s. net) is full of good things. Among the articles 
perhaps the most generally interesting is that on 
“Osmotic Pressure in Animals and Plants,” by Mr. 
W. R. G. Atkins. In plant cells an osmotic pressure 
of from fifteen to twenty atmospheres is common, 
while in animal cells the osmotic pressure does not 
exceed 74 atmospheres. The difference is correlated 
with the presence of a comparatively inextensible wall 
in plant cells, and this in its turn with the normal 
powcr of assimilating carbon dioxide. ‘‘ Poly- 
morphism,” by Mr. F. D. Chattaway, though more 
technical, is a readable and helpful essay, leading to 
the conclusion that polymorphy is a general property 
of crystalline matter as universal as condensation and 
freezing. In a popular article on ‘Scratches on 
Flint,” Mr. J. Reid Moir gives evidence that striation 
may be imposed on a flint without the intervention of 
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ice, and even without the ‘enormous pressure °’ which 
is usually invoked to account for them. Mr. G. W. 
Bulman criticises the assumption—on which Prof. 
Joly bases his estimate of the age of the earth—that 
the original ocean was saltless; and Prof. F. J. Cole 
and Miss Nellie B. Eales contribute a statistical 
analysis of the literature of comparative anatomy. 
Besides the articles mentioned, we have the usual 
valuable summary of recent advances in science, 
editorial notes (with vigorous comments on the national 
neglect of science), short essays by Messrs. Bruce 
Cummings and Philip E. B. Jourdain, and reviews of 
new books. 


A RECENT issue of School and Society contains a re- 
port of the annual address to the Virginia State 
Teachers’ Association. Prof. C. G. Maphis, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, demands that a constructive cam- 
paign be launched for better school facilities; he enum- 
erates for immediate consideration suggestions for more 
money for the schools, more and better supervision 
of the schools, compulsory education, better-trained 
teachers, better salaries, and longer school terms. 
Four times as many new teachers are needed each 
year as all the normal schools combined can supply 
from their graduates, and yet the graduates find so’ 
great a difficulty in securing appointments that the 
normal schools must maintain an active employment 
bureau, which frequently fails to assist all the 
graduates into positions for which they have been 
trained. The explanation of this disastrous circum- 
stance lies in the attitude of the school authorities, 
who give the best positions to local favourites or to 
teachers who lack professional training and are will- 
ing to accept lower salaries; the magnitude of the 
defects of education in Virginia may be grasped from 
the fact that the average annual salary of the white 
teachers of all grades is £59. 


SCOTTISH. 


WRITING last year in the October issue of THE 
ScHOOL Wor LD, Dr. Parks, Portsmouth, had a most 
suggestive article on ‘‘The Admiralty Method of 
Training Dockyard Apprentices,” as described in 
No. 32 of the Education Pamphlets ‘issued by the 
Board of Education. While urging the general ex- 
tension of this principle of training to all trades and 
occupations, he stated that an indispensable element 
of success would be insistence on a definite educa- 
tional standard at entry. This, in the case of dock- 
yard apprentices, was secured by the present competi- 
tive examination, but Circular 490, which has just 
been issued by the Scotch Education Department, 
suggests an even better way. An agreement has been 
arrived at between the Department and the Admiralty 
whereby the latter agrees to place a limited number 
of vacancies for apprentices in Rosyth Dockyard at the 
disposal of holders of the Intermediate certificate. 
These candidates would be selected according to the 
marks gajned by them at the examination for the 
certificate, subject to ther fulfilling the usual condi- 
tions as to age, character, and physical fitness. Sir 
John Struthers must be congratulated on taking the 
step towards making the examinations for 
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entrance into the Civil Service an integral part of the 
educational system of the country. It is only a small 
step, but it is undoubtedly a step, and it will be much 
easier to take other and bigger steps by and by. The 
Department has thus not only broken with tradition, 
but set the seal of its approval on the principle 
involved in the dockvard system of training. Tangible 
evidence of this approval is given by the intimation to 
secondary education committees that the De- 
partment will be prepared to accept the dockyard 
school as an institution at which bursaries may be 
held in terms of the Education (Scotland) Act. The 
extension of these principles to govern entrance to 
all grades of the Civil Service would do more to 
vitalise education than the provisions of the most 
perfect education reform Bill. 


THE Secretary for Scotland, Mr. R. Munro, M.P., 
announced in the House of Commons recently 
that a sum of approximately £500,000 would 
come to Scotland as an equivalent on the 

usual basis for the new education grant to 
England. This money would form part of 
the Education (Scotland) Fund, but a substantial 
part of it would be earmarked as a first charge upon 
the whole fund for the improvement of the salaries of 
teachers in all classes of schools in receipt of grants. 
The balance of the monev would go to the main- 
tenance of efficient centres of secondary education, the 
better staffing of rural schools, the more liberal pro- 
vision of bursaries in rural areas, and improved medi- 
cal treatment. Teachers are naturally most interested 
in the first charge on the fund, and are awaiting with 
lively interest the practical interpretation of the words, 
‘‘a substantial part.” In their view the whole sum 
would not be sufficient to provide a satisfactory scale 
of salaries for a self-respecting profession, and the 
enumeration of so manv other claimants of boundless 
capacity, or rather voracity, has given pessimists a 
splendid opportunity for the exercise of their special 
gifts. Against all this has to be set the fact that the 
Department is genuinely and Keenly interested in the 
improvement of teachers’ canditions, and will devote 
to that purpose every penny that it can persuade 
the Treasury to set free. : 

THE Business Committee of the General Council of 
Edinburgh University has had under consideration for 
some time the question of the developments that 
should take place in the University after the war. 
As the subject was big it very wisely remitted various 
aspects of it to sub-committees, and a series of highly 
valuable and interesting reports is the result. Among 
the subjects dealt with are the Preliminary Examina- 
tion, bursaries, arts curriculum, research, relation of 
universities to other central institutions, and status of 
lecturers. To the solution of all these questions valu- 
able suggestions and proposals are made, all of them 
in line with the prevailing trend of educated opinion. 
The Universitv Council approved of the reports gener- 
ally, and ordered them to be forwarded to the Univer- 
sity Court for consideration. 

AT the last meeting of the Western Branch of the 
Secondary Education Association of Scotland a dis- 
cussion took place on the papers set at the recent 
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leaving certificate examinations. The general trend 
of the criticism was in conformity with that expressed 
in these columns last month. The examinations, good 
as they were of their kind, were held to belong to a 
past order of things. The teacher’s verdict should be 
the main factor in assessing the result, and the whole 
elaborate machinery of examinations should be swept 
away. So long as the present system continued mem- 
bers recommended alterations in the duration of the 
papers, in the character of the English and French 
papers, and in the range of the history and geography 
requirements. 


Giascow University Court at a recent meeting had 
under discussion the draft ordinances for the foundation 
of two new chairs in French and German. The prin- 
cipal, Sir Donald MacAlister, stated that the Court had 
an assured income for teaching purposes of more than 
£1,100 in each case. He proposed that £800 should 
be fixed as the salary of each professor, and that the 
balance be applied for lectureships. This was ulti- 
mately agreed to. A representation was submitted 
from the University Council asking that the Court 
should consider the creation of a faculty of commerce. 
The principal stated that the Court some years ago 
had been in communication with the governors of the 
Commercial College on this subject, and he moved 
that they should again open up communications with 
them. Dr. Hutchison said that there was urgent need 
for a campaign to educate business men in this country 
in regard to the activity of their rivals abroad. 


Tne Scottish School Boards Association held a 
special meeting in Glasgow to discuss a variety of 
questions in relation to educational reform. The 
Rev. Dr. Smith, who presided, said that the Educa- 
tion Bill for Scotland was already drafted, and dealt, 
among other subjects, with larger areas a National 
Council, and compulsory continuation education. A 
resolution was passed, on the initiative of the Leith 
School Board, declaring that in any scheme of educa- 
tion reform provision should be made for co-ordinat- 
ing the examinations of the intermediate and secondary 
schools of the country with the requirements of the 
Civil Service Commissioners. It was further agreed 
to ask chambers of commerce and other commercial 
bodies to make the possession of the Intermediate 
certificate an essential requirement for all voung per- 
sons entering on commercial pursuits. 


IRISH. 


THe proposals of Mr. Fisher for the improvement 
of English education have aroused a strong feeling 
in Ireland that equivalent grants should be made for 
Irish education. A good many vears ago the State 
authorities in London decided that grants from the 
Treasury for England and Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land should be given in the ratio of 80, 11, and 9. 
While England and Wales and Scotland have received 
their shares, the bargain has never been observed 
in regard to Ireland. This has caused a grievance 
very keenly felt in Irish secondary education, and now 
that the grants for education are being raised across 
the water an agitation has commenced to remedy the 
injustice. There ought to be no doubt about the 
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satisfaction of Ireland’s claim, but Mr. Duke, in reply 

to questions in the House of Commons, has merely 
said that he is consulting educational authorities in 
Ireland about it.: In Scotland things are managed 
differently, and its claim has been admitted and the 
sum fixed without delay at £500,000, although how 
much of this will be given to secondary education has 
not been determined. 
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THE case for Irish secondary education in relation 
to Treasury grants is as follows :—The English grant 
for 1916-17 was £820,000; Mr. Fisher proposes to 
grant a further £°433,g00 vearly, making an annua! 
grant of £1,253,900, the equivalent of which, on the 
basis of 9 to 80, would be 4,141,000. In addition to 
this, Ireland has a claim for the cost of administra- 
tion, inspection, and examinations to be paid by the 
Treasury as in Engl and; as this amounts to £25,000, 
the total claim is for L166, ooo. As Ireland receives 
from the Treasury £29,000 for science and art in 
secondary day schools, and £.40,000 as a teachers’ 
salaries grant, there is an offset of £69,000 to be 
deducted from £,166,000. This leaves, in round 
figures, a claim for an additional £; 100,000 per vear. 


MEETINGS are being held in support of this claim 
in Belfast, Dublin, and Cork, in which representa- 
tives of heads of schools and assistant-masters, both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, of the universities, 
members of Parliament, and business men have taken 
part. Coupled with this demand is a widespread feel- 
ing in favour of a sweeping reform of Irish education, 
but the Treasury grant should not in any case be made 
dependent upon the carrying out of such a scheme. 


THe Roman Catholic Bishops, at a meeting of their 
Standing Committee, held after Easter, passed the 
following resolution :—' We request the Irish mem- 
bers of Parliament to insist on the just claims of 
Ireland to a grant which shall be equivalent in 
proportion to the population to any grant which may 
be made for educational purposes in England, and to 
see that the full amount of the Irish grant be allo- 
cated to educational purposes.” 


THE Queen's University, Belfast, has been presented 
by Mr. Henry Musgrave, of Drumglass House, Bel- 
fast, with a sum of £10,000 for the endowment of a 
chair at the University for the teaching of Russian 
language and literature, 


AT the closing public meeting of the session in con- 
nection with the M’Crea-Magee College, Londonderry, 
the president, Prof. Leebody, reminded intending can- 
didates for the ministry not to overlook the fact that 
study in this college led to the attainment of a univer- 
sity degree of recognised status. By affiliation with 
Dublin University, students could pass from the college 
in Londonderry to Trinity College, Dublin, in the 
latter part of their undergraduate course, and a good 
number were doing so. In the five years from 1g11 
to 1915 seventy-five students, most of them divinity 
students, took their degrees in Trinity College, twenty- 
seven of them with honours, and nine with the highest 
possible honours. 
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Tne Most Rev. 
lin, has been 
Education. 


J. H. Bernard, Archbishop of Dub- 
n appointed a Commissioner of Intermediate 


THE programme of the Irish Training School of 
Domestic Economy for the session 1917-18 has been 
issued by the Department of Agricalture and Technical 
Instruction. The school is situated at St. Kevin's 
Park, Kilmacud, Stillorgan, Co. Dublin. The en- 
trance examination will be held on June 20th- 
28th; the school session begins on August 23rd 
and doses on June 2oth of next year. The course 
lasts for one session, with a further two vears’ course 
of training for teachers of domestic economy. The fee 
is £20 for the session, inclusive of tuition, residence, 
and board. 

WELSH. 

H.R.H. tHe Prixce or Wales has given £100 to 
the fund for commemorating, by erecting new science 
buildings at Bangor University College, the heroism 
of North Wales men who have fallen in the war. 


Tue Cardiff High School inquiry has been closed. The 
committee laid no blame on anyone concerned, thereby 
affording a negative kind of satisfaction which will 
cause some amusement to those who know something 
of the circumstances; it then settled the question 
of the vacant headship in a happy and ingenious 
fashion by unanimously offering the post to the candi- 
date who came secord on the list when the late Major 
Davies, who was killed before taking up the work, 
was appointed. The new headmaster is Mr. J. R. 
Roberts, headmaster of Ruabon County School, who 
was, before he went to Ruabon, a master at Harrogate 
College for many vears; he was educated at Ruabon 
and Bangor, and took a London degree in classical 
honours. 


PRINCIPAL JOHN, of Caerleon Training College, 
writes to the papers advocating the employment of 
disabled soldiers as teachers, of course after a period 
of training. It is an excellent idea, but its applica- 
tion will require some caution. Teachers yield to no 
other class in patriotism and in their desire to see 
those who have suffered for their country justly and 
generously treated, but it behoves them to see that this 
is not used to provide a large supply of imperfectly 
qualified and ill-paid workers. It is only the shortage 
arising from the war that has at last compelled the 
community to pay some attention to the scandalous 
way in which teachers have hitherto been treated, and 
there are only too many education authorities who 
think that they can make competent teachers out of 
as many as they can induce to pass through their 
“centres” and training colleges. On the other hand, 
there are some who raise the cry that ‘“‘ we must have 
better teachers, and must therefore pay them better.” 
This is a libel on a hard-working and under-paid pro- 
fession: the first thing needed.is to put right the 
conditions under which present teachers are working, 
and give them opportunities of service that are at 
present denied to them, and then to ensure that those 
who join their ranks hereafter shall be both properly 
qualified and properly remunerated—not bribed into the 
profession in their youth and left for the remainder of 
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their days in a hopeless “blind alley.” And it is 
amazing to find Principal John arguing that teaching 
is an occupation especially suitable for disabled soldiers 
because it “makes very slight physical demands upon 
the teacher.” On the contrary, it is a most exhausting 
and harassing occupation; the teacher who is doing his 
work earns his holidays thoroughly well, and also more 
money than he at present gets to enable him to 
make good use of them, for both his own sake and 
that of his scholars. 


THE vacancy in the headmastership of Neath County 
School, caused by the death of Mr. J. G. Davies, has 
been filled by the appointment of Mr. J. W. Jones, 
headmaster of Ystradgynlais County School. The 
appointment, which did not come as a surprise, is 
very popular among the many friends of Mr. Jones, 
who is a prominent figure in local denominational and 
political circles. 


TEacHers of all grades are taking steps to see that 
the proposed new Treasury grants are properly used, 
and they should not fail to note the strong hint in 
the Board of Education’s new regulations that unless 
this is done this vear other measures will be taken 
later. In Waies the conditions are the same for 
elementarv schools as in England, but a different scale 
of grants is proposed for secondary schools. The 
Welsh grants are to be, from ten to twelve years of 
age, nil; from twelve to eighteen vears, £5 ros. and 
£8, instead of £4 10s. and £7. The explanation is 
that the total grants are not increased, but allowance 
is made for the fact that there is a much larger pro- 


portion of pupils of age ten-twelve in the English 


schools. 


GRATEFUL as teachers are for Mr. Fisher's proposals, 
they note with still greater gratitude that he intends 
them as temporary measures, pending the establish: 
ment of better conditions. The 14 per cent. for 
secondary-school teachers, for instance, will not even 
bring the purchasing power of salaries to its pre-war 
level, and it is quite certain that a restoration of pre- 
war conditions will not be regarded as an adequate 
improvement. The associations must press for the 
establishment of their very reasonable minimum scales 
when education is reorganised after the war. Nothing 
less will suffice. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON THE HEALTH 
OF THE PUPIL. 


(1) Crowley’s Hygiene of School Life. By C. W. 
Hutt. 428 pp. (Methuen.) 3s. 6d. net. 
(2) The Principles of Health Control. Bv F. M. 


Walters. 476 pp. (Heath.) 4s. 6d. net. 

(3) The Care of the School Child. Edited by J. Kerr. 
230 pp. (National League for Physical Education.) 
2s. 6d. net. Í 

(4) The Nation of the Future. 
115 pp. (Bell.) 2s, net. 

(5) Sex Education. By M. A. Bigelow. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co.) 

(6) The Wolf-Cub’s Handbook, By Sir R. Baden- 
Powell. 230 pp. (Pearson.) rs. 6d. net. 

(1) THE great stress which has fortunately been laid 
in recent vears on the hygiene of school life is exempli- 
fied by the able and comprehensive treatises on the 


By L. Haden Guest. 


251 pp. 
ss. 6d. net. 
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subject now available, several of which have been 
noted in these columns in recent months. Among 
these treatises that of Dr. Crowley, written when he 
was medical superintendent to the Bradford educa- 
tion authority, has undoubtedly taken high rank. 
Originally published in 1910, it now appears in a 
revised and partly rewritten form, and with a new 
chapter on the school medical service in relation to 
juvenile employment, the revision and the new matter 
being the work of Dr. C. W. Hutt. The reputation 
of the writers is in itself a guarantee that the work 
is sound. The appendices, most of which relate to 
official regulations, will be found useful for reference. 

(2) The distinguishing feature of Mr. F. M. 
Walters’s ‘Principles of Health Control” is the 
emphasis it places upon corrective work. Compared 
with the usual text-book of hygiene, it is eminently 
practical, or, one might say, pragmatic. No theo- 
retical points are raised which have no practical issues, 
and the question which always stands first and fore- 
most is: What direct control have I, or what control 
is exercised by social agencies on my behalf, over the 
state of my health? An effort has been made “‘to 
place every phase of the subject upon the basis of 
cause and effect, and to eliminate as far as possible 
the interminable maze of guesswork which is the bane 
of much hygiene teaching.” We think that the book 
is excellently conceived, and that the plan of its con- 
ception is well worked out in detail. | 

(3) The little volume entitled “The Care of the. 
School Child” contains a course of lectures delivered 
last summer under the auspices of the National 
League for Physical Education and Improvement. 
Mr. Cyril Cobb, chairman of the London Central 
Children’s Care Sub-Committee, surveys the general 
situation in his introductory lecture, and this is fol- 
lowed by lectures, cach of them by a distinguished 
expert, on the physical development of the school 
child, general personal hygiene, the care of the eyes, 
of the teeth, and of the nose, ear, and throat; mental 
hvgiene, malnutrition, the tubercular child, infection, 
and the crippled child. ‘These outstanding aspects of 
the subject are dealt with in a manner at once popu- 
lar and scientific. As Bishop Boyd Carpenter says in 
his introductory note, the lecturers have given freely 
and readily the ripe fruits of their experience. We 
hope the book will be widely read, not only by those 
directly concerned, but by the public at large. We 
note with approval the statement of Mr. R. A. Bray, 
who contributes the concluding chapter on “ After- 
care,” that “the problem of health, whether the 
health of the infant, the child, or the adolescent, is a 
problem of poverty, and while poverty is with us, do 
what we will, our ideals are destined to fall short of 


fulfilment.”” This is a truth which must, as Mr. 
Bray says, remain with us after the war. 
(4) In the book entitled ‘“‘The Nation of the 


Future’? Mr. Haden Guest has brought together some 
extremely interesting papers based upon his experi- 
ence as a school medical officer. Mr. Guest has the 
happv gift of a graphic style, which he uses with such 
excellent effect that a reader who has never been pre- 
sent at a school medical examination may vividly 
realise the scene. Not only the details of a medical 
inspection, but also the methods of recording the 
results, are fully explained. The author holds that 
all this work is essential to a scientific treatment of 
the problem of physical welfare, but he goes on to 
show that the school treatment centre, or school clinic, 
is the logical sequel, made inevitable by parental 
poverty, ignorance, or indifference. Like Mr. Brav, 
he believes poverty to be the chief disease of humanity. 
Mr. Guest wrote these papers before the war, but his 
experience with the R.A.M.C. “somewhere in 
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France” makes him realise more intensely than ever 
the dominating importance in national liie of all that 
affects the child. He Wrote his 
France from which soldiers are 
There they are equipped, he says, everything 
that can be given, but “they cannot be equipped with 
a physical health and eftic; 

childhood has left them.” 

(5) The books here under review have been brought 
together by reason of their general bearing upon the 
health of the pupil, but the inclusion of Prof. Bige- 
low’s work on " Sex Education” can be justified only 
by understanding the term ‘health "—as we well may 
—to include moral as well as physical health. For the 
author deals with the problems not only of the hygiene, 
but also of the ethics. of sex. During the past year 
Or two we have had occasion to notice several works 
on these much-discussed subjects, but we do not recall 
any which we can recommend 
volume by Mr. Bigelow, 
director of the school of practical arts at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia. For comprehensiveness, clear- 
ness, and sanity we think it stands first, 
always agree with the author, but when we differ we 
do so with respect, and with the reflection that there 
i i general agreement will 
never be reached, because the methods of teachers 
will vary according to their temperaments, and accord. 
ing to the concrete situations in which they find them- 
selves placed. Some general chapters are followed 
by chapters containing advice regarding pre-adoles- 
cence, early adolescence, adolescent bovs and young 
men, and maturing young women. A chapter on 
“ Criticisms of Sex Education ” meets fairly and wisely 
the objections that have been raised from various 
quarters. A valuable bibliography forms the conclud- 
ing section of this excellent work. 

(6) Understanding again by “health” moral as well 
as social health, we need not apologise for includin 
Sir R. Baden-Powell’s ‘Wolf-Cub’s Handbook ” in 
the present list. He calls it “a meal offered by an 
old Wolf to the young Cubs.” The name of the “old 
Wolf” is a household word, and his work jn this 
connection needs no explanation or commendation 
from us. We are of those who believe that he has 
done a great thing for education by originating the 
Boy Scout movement, and we are not proud that it 
was reserved for one who is not a teacher to discover 
the possibilities, for clean and healthy boyhood, that 
lie in the multifarious activities of this organisation. 
We commend this handbook to all teachers and 
parents of voung boys. Even if they cannot organise 
a “wolf pack,” or do not desire to do so, thev will 
find in these pages abundant help in the wise manage- 
ment of bov life. 


D a E TR oe 
REFORMED METHOD LATIN BOOKS. 


Latin Plays for Student Performances and Reading. 
By John J. Schlicher. Pp. vii+ 213. (Ginn.) 35. 6d. 

SEVERAL Latin school books which have recently 
been published indicate the need for reformed text- 
books which all who are teaching on reformed lines 
must feel. These have been briefly noticed, not always 
with approval, in our usual columns: we give the pre- 
sent volume a somewhat longer notice because it shows 
very clearly several of those tendencies in the re- 
formers’ books which we can view only with dismay. 
In schools of the future boys and girls will no longer 
toil wearily through a few chapters of Cæsar or Livy; 
until they are of an age to read the classical authors 
themselves with a certain amount of fluency and 


We do not: 
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enjoyment, the reformers’ idea is that they should be 
nurtured on something easier than the classical 
authors, but a good preparation for them—in a word, 
on the reformers’ own text-books. We must keep a 
critical eye on these text-books then. 

The present volume, which is beautifully printed, on 
good paper, and strongly bound, contains seven plays, 
brief notes, and a vocabulary. The preface tells us 
that “they are, to a certain degree, progressive in 
difficultv. But they are all sufficiently simple to be 
read without much trouble in the second year, or even 
at the end of the first.” They are therefore intended 
for children, and it is as such that we shall chiefly 
regard them. But they have also been written ‘ chiefly 
for performances bv students,” hence the elaborate 
stage directions (in English, or American) throughout. 


' Regarded as such the sentimental love motif (especially 


——— 


of the second play, entitled a 
successful, but it is out of 
One of the seven, “Cicero Candidatus,” should act 
well. But we are here concerned with the volume as 
a school book, and its chief fault is its failure to 
produce a Latin atmosphere. There are certain 
definite details which are not Roman, as, for example, 
the Iudex in “Saccus Malorum ” (the first play) who 
assumes the functions of a praetor, or the wishv- 
washy Cæsar who brings the “Tirones” (the second 
play) to its happy ending. But far more important 
than such details is a certain intangible modern tone. 
If “gravitas” is typically Roman, sentimentality is 
typically modern, and the tone of this volume is nearer 
to the latter than to the former. Reformers will do a 
great disservice to classical education if thev produce 
books of this nature. Moreover, the language is not 
What it should be; we need simplified Latin—the period 
is too complex for young children—but it must be 
simplified Latin, and not English expressed in Latin 
words. Throughout these plays, for example, we have 
an English order of words, and this is perhaps the 
greatest factor in producing that unhappy result of 
which we have to complain. Nor is the Latinity un- 
questionable. “Cum” with the subjunctive in past 
time to denote a purely temporal connection is uni- 
versal, and there are various little phrases, such as 
lege epistulam clara véce (where a Roman would surely | 
have said recita), quam multa māla édisti? (p. 22), 
në hoc quidem semper facit mdatrimonium bedtum 
(p. 89), sine dubio magnam pecuniam habet (p. g1)— 
why not multum pecuniae ?—dürius est hoc ferre cum 
sis régis filia simul et pulcherrima omnium puellarum 
(p. 161), etc., which we feel sure would never have 
been heard from the lips of a Roman. Sj Sranum 
fortittidinis in corpore habés, which occurs on p. 81, is 
not Latin at all, and we have suspicions that confecta 
on p. 42 is meant to describe ready-made clothes! 
Long quantities are marked, and yet magnus, maior, 
maximus, fame, signum, pugna, benignus, etc., occur 
over and over again with no mark. The notes consist 
chiefly of aimless translations, such as Omnia sunt 
parata : everything is ready; Nihil harum rerum in. 
tellego: I don’t understand any of these things—a 
remark which we feel inclined to re-echo. The best 
thing about the book is the neat use of the verses, 
especially those from the Epithalamium of Catullus. 


TE a a e a ey a 


Teaching of Geography to Young Children. Four- 
page leaflets. By E. G. Tavlor. (The Modern 
Geographers.) 3d. each.—Miss Taylor writes brightly 
and interestingly about “ Life in Other Lands,” “Aji 
Sorts of Things about Rivers,” etc. These leaflets, as 
well as “The Geography Teacher's First Aid” (bi- 
termly 14d.), from the same publishers, should be 
useful to teachers. 


Tirones"') may be highly 
place in a school book. 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 


Spanish Reader of South American History. By 
E. W. Supple.: x14+375 pp. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co.) 4s. 6d. net.—The number of good school 
texts for the study of Spanish is limited, and interest 
in South America is growing rapidly. For both 
reasons the publication of this book is welcome. It 
contains a series of nine selections from the works of 
Latin-American writers of literary eminence, which 
portray some of the best-known episodes in the history 
of South America, from the period of the Conquist- 
adores to the present day. Mr. Supple has added 
footnotes (in Spanish), Spanish questions on the text, 
and passages for retranslation. There are also notes 
giving help in translation and a Spanish- English 
vocabulary. The book is extremely well “gotten up’ 
(as our American friends say), and contains a few 
gcod reproductions of photographs, and, as frontis- 
piece, a map of South America. 


A First Russian Reader. By F. Freeth. vii+79 
pp. (Kegan Paul.) 2s. 6d. net.—The first part of 
this book contains lists of * words commonly used,” 
with English renderings, and an attempt to repre- 
sent the pronunciation, which is not altogether suc- 


cessful; we do not like ‘ne-dvale-ve,” “ pawl-ye,”’ 
“mwil-o.° Part ii. consists of easy sentences, and 
part iii. is curiously entitled ‘‘ Exercises"; it contains 


a number of extracts in prose and verse (twentv-three 
pages), with the English translation on the opposite 
page. For the beginner such reading material is 
always useful, as it enables him to extend his vocabu- 
lary, one of the great difficulties in learning Russian. 


Progressive German Idioms. Compiled by S. Tin- 
dall. 112 pp. (Oxford University Press.) 1s. 6d. net. 
—The first section contains “grammatical idioms”; 


the second, * common idioms,” "“ verbs of mood," ©“ time 
and dates”; the third, “less common idioms,” ‘* par- 
ticles’; the fourth, “proverbs” and “similes.” On 


the whole it is a satisfactory piece of work; consider- 
able care has been taken to supply good English 
renderings and the proof has been well read. It is 
doubtful whether it was. wise to give two lists of 
idioms; it would surely have been more convenient to 
combine them, and to mark by means of an asterisk 
the more common. It is obvious that such lists cannot 
be exhaustive; but there are some quite common dif- 
culties (‘‘aufheben,”” ‘einverstanden,’”’ ‘‘ versprechen,” 
etc.) the omission of which surprises. In the sections 
dealing with particles it was a distinct mistake not to 
mark with an accent the particles (‘“ja,” ‘‘ doch,” etc.) 
when they are stressed. Occasionally the renderings 
are a little heavy; for ‘‘Haben Sie heute etwas vor?” 
“ Anything on to-day?” is more natural than “ Have 
you any plan for to-day?" and for ‘* Mit ihm ist nichts 
anzufangen " we prefer * He is hopeless ” to * There is 
no doing anything with him.” The term “ proverbs 
is somewhat loosely used, as it is applied to “A little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing,” ‘‘Das, was man 
sehnlichst herbeiwtinscht, kommt nur langsam,” " Ap- 
pearances are deceptive,” ‘‘Es muss ein bedauerns- 
wertes Herz sein, das sich niemals freute.” Under 
similes we note that ‘‘He is as sound as a bell” is 
rendered “ Er ist so sesund wie ein Fisch im Wasser,” 
when ‘‘kerngesund ” was available; and it is implied 
that “as true as steel” has the same meaning as 
“as good as gold.” ‘‘He looked as solemn as a 
judge" is quaintly rendered by * Es ist ihm wohl etwas 
über die Leber gekrochen,"’ which really means "I 
expect something has put him out." 
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Classics. 

The Days of Alkibiades. By C. E. Robinson. xxiv+ 
301 pp. (Arnold.) 5s. net.—Mr. Robinson is to be 
heartily congratulated upon having written about classi- 
cal things in a most pleasing and quite novel fashion. 
There has been nothing quite like the present volume 
since Becker's “Gallus” and * Charicles,” and those 
are not very similar. There is no narrative running 
right through “ The Days of Alkibiades,” though, of 
course, the eponymous hero occurs in frequent episodes, 
as also do other characters; but we are treated to a 
series of semi-imaginative scenes in the gymnasium, 
or theatre, at a dinner party, or in the law court which 
give a vivid presentation of ancient life. We say 
**semi-imaginative,”’ for Mr. Robinson has neither 
confined himself to slavish transcripts of scenes 
described in ancient authors nor allowed his imagina- 
tion to run wild; xcad\@s «eiwwran as Plato might have 
said. And the skill with which little touches are 
worked in, from the Empusa of Aristophanes to the 
drinking song of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, is 
really remarkable. We wonder, however, how the 
book will strike the reader who has no Greek, and it is 
obviously, at least in part, intended for such a one. 
If there has been a tendency among English scholars 
to idealise the Greeks—to see the average ancient 
Athenian through the medium, as it were, of Pericles’ 
funeral oration—Mr. Robinson is no victim of that 
tendency. Perhaps he goes to the opposite extreme; 
his sources have been to a large extent comedy (he 
wisely has refrained from cumbrous footnotes), and we 
think that he has not discounted that fact sufficiently. 
Some things will cause offence, as, for example, the 
reference on p. 24 to Aristotle: * This is perhaps why 
Aristotle, that incorrigible snob, denied that anyone 
who spent his life in such labour could ever be called 
a full man.” The italics are ours, but what will the 
English reader make of that sentence? As a rule, Mr. 
Robinson shows himself well versed in all sides of 
classical learning, but we wonder why in the chapter 
on Delphi he has given no explanation of how the 
oracle was able to give such good answers to the 
various questions set it, and the archzologist will 
probably not agree with the suggestion in a footnote 
on p. 62 that the ‘‘hieratic simper ° (as he is used to 
call it) on the early Greek statues was ‘‘ considered a 
lifelike expression.” But these are details. Mr. 
Robinson has, on the whole, produced a fascinating 
book. 


The Rhesus of Euripides. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by W. H. Porter. liitg97 pp. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 3s. 6d.—Both students and scholars 
will be grateful to Mr. Porter for this edition; within 
short compass it contains very useful summaries of 
the many controversies which the play has occasioned. 
As to its authorship, Mr. Porter argues that it is a 
genuine play of Euripides, and his introduction, after 
a comparison of the play with the ‘t Doloneia,” dis- 
cusses the Rhesus-myth at length. Throughout Mr. 
Porter shows a very scholarly, if somewhat over- 
cautious, attitude of mind; there are details with 
which many will disagree, but these are inevitable in 
such a work. The text, we are glad to note, is almost 
identical with that of Prof. Murray. Although un- 
assuming, the volume is one which eminently deserves 
the gratitude of scholars. 


English. 


A First Book of English Prose for Repetition, 
J. H. Fowler. 56 pp. (Macmillan.) od.—We are 
delighted to see that Mr. Fowler lends his authority 
at last to an attempt to popularise prose repetition ; 
the schools have needed it for many a year. Only 
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the other day we noticed a similar volume, and any- 
thing we can say to help on the forgotten practice of 
memorising even long passages will be said gladly. 
But when you are fighting a prejudice it is well to 
write a much longer introduction detailing at least 
three ways in which prose memorising is to be ap- 
proached. Until now schoolmasters as a whole neither 
know, learn, nor set prose repetition, though some 
Sixth Forms may be able to repeat the whole of 
Pericles’ speech over the Athenian dead. The note 
struck in the introductory remarks is much too apolo- 
getic; the accurate knowledge of prose means the 
accurate knowledge of great thought; and for a long 
while we have memorised Bible prose. Mr. Fowler 
intersperses Bible pieces with others, a practice that 
has been continually recommended to anthologists, 
and recommended until the last few years in vain; 
even now it is looked on by many with the gravest 
suspicion. The editor will not mind our saying that 
the little book is far top short, and that it would be 
improved if a long list of other passages suitable for 
memorising had been added. Perhaps, however, the 
publishers will see their way to produce an Ediscenda 
for the higher Forms, a book of some 300 pages in 
which ancient as well as later prose might be worthilv 
represented. The little volume contains forty-three 
extracts; but it is curious to note that Mr. E. H. 
Blakenev’s ‘‘ Prose Extracts for Repetition” agrees 
in no single instance with Mr. Fowler’s. This in 
itself partly shows how far we are away from an 
anthology of short prose pieces. 


Poetry for Repetition. Selected by Ed. H. Blake- 
ney. 116 pp. (Bell.) is. 6d.—This little book, with 
its impassioned forewords, contains 117 passages, and 
of these probably fifty will be new to the ordinary 
reader. Mr. Blakeney might have made all the rest 
new, and so entirely have escaped the charge of being 
hackneyed. A few notes and a curiously original 
“Index of Poets” are added. Is it not time that we 
should stop quoting Arnold’s ‘‘ineffectual angel” in 
reference to Shelley? The words are but catchwords, 
and Shelley did not beat his wings in vain. Indeed, 
he is, slowly, coming into his own. It is very re- 
freshing to find so much unquoted material, and that 
though the books drawn upon are not many. It looks 
like a welcome protest against the school dictum, 
“* Now, there’s something here you must admire.” 


Some Minor Poems of the Middle Ages. Arranged 
by M. Segar, with Glossary by E. P. Paxton. 71 pp. 
(Longmans.) 2s.—This is probably a sequel to the 
modernised medieval work noticed in these pages (“A 
Medieval Anthology’); but there is plenty of room for 
it, even if it had been longer. Very few people can 
afford Wright and “E. E. T. S.” and Ritson. There 
does not appear to be any “find” in this collection; 
all has been known before. Yet there are manv little 
things that might have been added, such as the “Ivy ” 
songs and “The Old Man and the Oak”; it is a pity 
that the tiny gems should not be again and again re- 
printed. Footnotes are added, and an excellent glos- 
sary. Surely ‘‘resouens”’ on p. 14 is an error. 


A Skeleton Outline of Old English Accidence. By 
W. J. Sedgefield. 20 np. (Manchester: The Univer- 
sity Press.) 1s. 3d.—This is a reprint from a larger 
work, in which selections from Bede are given. It 
is convenient to have an accidence that can be slipped 
into the pocket. But we wonder if the writer has 
consulted young students to find out what are exactly 
the difficulties met with in the first days. This should 
be done by all who aspire to write accidences. For 
ourselves, we should like the illustrative examples 
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translated, and another note on the identification of 
weak verbs that look as though they are strong would 
be useful. Another page would admit of the declen- 
sion of demonstrative, adjective (weak and strong), and 
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noun in the manner of the older grammars. Surely 
Varner on p. 12 1s a mistake for Verner. 
History. 
President Wilson. By H. W. Harris. 278 pp, 


(Headley.) 5s. net-—This is a most useful and oppor- 
tune study by an Englishman of the head ot the 
great Republic which has just become an ally of this 
country in the paintul but necessary task of purging 
the earth of the German pest. The book was written 
before America actually came in, but it clearly fore- 
casts the issue and traces the trend of events that made 
President Wilson’s action inevitable. Mr. Harris writes 
well, and his temper is eminently sober and judicious. 
His aim is neither to praise nor to blame, but to explain 
and make intelligible. He traces Mr. Wilson’s career 
as scholar, teacher, and university principal, showing 
that the marked success which he achieved as an 
academic administrator clearly indicated his entry into 
a larger world of affairs. Mr. Harris’s narrative be- 
comes fuller when he reaches the period of Mr. Wil- 
son’s election as Governor of New Jersey. He well 
describes the great and successful war which he waged 
with corruption and sinister influences in the State, and 
makes it evident that his local triumph prepared the 
way for his elevation to the leadership of the Demo- 
cratic Party as a whole. The chief enigma in Mr. 
Wilson’s life is the problem how a man so vigorous 
and downright in domestic politics should have seemed 
so weak and hesitating in dealing with the atrocities 
of the Germans. Mr, Harris succeeds in convincing 
us that the apparent feebleness was deceptive, that 
the strong man was there all the time, and that he 
was merely holding back until the course of events 
had given him a united people to back him in decisive 
action. The dramatic developments of the last three 
months all confirm the truth of Mr. Harris’s judg- 
ments. 


` History’s Background. Book II., The Discovery 
of the Americas, etc. By J. S. Townsend and T. 
Franklin. villit+160 pp. (W. and A. K. Johnston.) 
Is. 6d. net.—Messrs. Johnston have recently rendered 
valuable service to the cause of education by publish- 
ing several excellent text-books in which the studies 
of history and geography are combined. Notable 
among them is Mr. Kermack’s ‘‘ Historical Geography 
of Scotland.” The volume before us is one of three 
in which the same method of combined presentation 
is applicd to Great Britain and the British Empire. 
The first volume of the series treated of the growth 
of Western civilisation up to the end of the Middle 
Ages. The present book takes up the storv at the 
point where the expansion of Europe took place. It 
describes the conditions in which the geographical 
discoveries of the sixteenth century were made, depicts 
the colonisation of America by the peoples of the Old 
World, and closes with an account of the movements 
within the growing Empire during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Twenty well-drawn sketch maps 
aid in the elucidation of the text. 


Russian Realities and Problems: Six Lectures. 
Edited by J. D. Dutt. vilit+230 pp. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 5s. net.—The subject of the Cam- 
bridge summer meeting in 1916 was "Russia and 
Poland.” Several of the lectures were delivered bv 
eminent authorities who came from Russia expressly 
for the purpose of attending the meeting, among them 
being Dr. Harold Williams, the Englishman, master 
of fortv languages, and for fifteen years resident in 
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the Slavonic lands. Six of these notable lectures have 
been selected for publication in the volume under 
review. Two are by M. Paul Milyoukov, late Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs in the Provisional Government, 
He writes first of Balkan problems, and he writes 
from intimate knowledge, for he was at one time a 
professor at the University of Sofia. Secondly, he 
deals with the history of the Duma, and here again 
he treats of his own experiences. M. Peter Struve 
discusses Russian economic questions; M. Roman 
Dmowski, in ‘Poland, Old and New,” advocates 
Polish autonomy in close alliance with Russia; Dr. 
Harold Williams describes the nationalities of Russia. 
Finally, M. Lappo-Danilevsky, in an essay that fills 
one-third of the volume, portrays the development of 
science and learning in Russia. The whole volume 
is authoritative, and its publication is most timely. 


A Short History of Australia. By Ernest Scott. 
XX +363 pp. (Oxford University Press.) 3s, 6d.—The 
writer of this work is professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne. He has rightly made it a lead- 
ing part of his professorial duty to investigate the 
records of the great Dominion into whose service he 
has entered. In thirty chapters he traces the course 
of Australian history from the discovery of the con- 
tinent—which apparently cannot be positively assigned 
to a date earlier than 1606—to the achievements of the 
Sydney and the Anzacs in the present war. The work 
is well done. Scholarly research is combined with a 
clear literary stvle. Particularly valuable to English 
readers will be the latter portion of the book, wherein are 
explained the movements that led to Australian Federa- 
tion in 1900, and the subsequent developments of 
Dominion policy. 

Geography. 

Australia. By Prof. J. W. Gregory. 156 pp.; illus- 
trations. (Cambridge University Press.) 1s. 3d. net. 
—Prof. J. W. Gregory has given us a useful little 
manual on Australia out of the store of his first-hand 
experience of the country. There are interesting 
chapters on the discovery, relief, flora and fauna of 
the continent, its products and its government. The 
reader is in his debt, since Prof. Gregory frequently 
suggests the limitations of the evidence upon which 
current information about certain aspects of the 
country rests; for example, with reference to “ Wal- 
lace’s line,” he points out that the geological and 
biological evidence are in apparent conflict, and in 
regard to the view that the culture of the aborigines 
is simple and primitive, he suggests that the abori- 
gines have lost arts practised by their ancestors, and 
become apparently primitive in response to their geo- 
graphical environment. The book is replete with in- 
formation, and we note but a few instances: the extent 
of pastoral settlement in Western Australia, the ex- 
planation of an excess of imports of timber over 
exports in a country with large forests, the great poten- 
tial value of the coal deposits, and the success of the 
experiment in producing cane-sugar in Queensland 
with white labour. The book should be widely read by 
teachers and others as a corrective of the many mis- 
taken notions regarding Australia which are prevalent 
in Britain. 

Physical Wall Atlas òf the British Isles. 7 maps. 
Scale, 187 miles to the inch. (Bacon.) Cloth, on 
rollers, 21s.; cloth, folded, in case, 26s.—This set of 
maps is conveniently folded and sent out in a handy 
case; the maps are eyeletted and strongly mounted. 
River basins and communications: contours with trunk 
railways and Roman roads; annual January and July 
isotherms; Dr. Mill’s annual rainfall map with annual 
January and July isobars and insets showing a cyclone 
and an anticyvclone ; geology and co-tidal lines; natural 
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vegetation with industrial centres indicated by letters; 
and density of population, are the facts indicated on 
these maps. Messrs. Bacon have not solved the 
problem of the representation of industrial facts upon 
a wall map—undoubtedly the most difficult problem 
of its kind; some of the symbols are confusing even 
at short range. Apart from this map the others should 
be extremely useful for class purposes; the rainfall, 
geological, and density of population maps are of 
marked excellence. 


Miscellaneous. 

A Diversity of Creatures. By Rudyard Kipling. 
442 pp. (Macmillan.) 6s.—The title of Mr. Kipling’s 
last book is justified. Hunting, flood, drugs, delirium 
tremens, aeroplanes, Army ragging, and the war are 
the subjects round which the characters flit and jerk. 
The war is new, but all the others we have had put 
before us, more Kiplingiano, in other volumes, Those 
who admire will admire still, and those who carp will 
not be convinced. It is impossible to say anything 
new about the stvle or the contents of this volume; even 
when it is most technical there is no mistaking the 
meaning. The blunt reticence and blunter speech, the 
thick and vivid paint, the intense human interest, the 
omniscience, and, we may add, the elementary but 
quite good morals are all here; there are no dim figures 
on the canvases. There is one screaming farce and 
one tragic story. The farce, ‘The Village that Voted 
the Earth was Flat,” is rather cruel; the tragedy, 
“Swept and Garnished,”’ follows a classical instance 
in “Night and Day Stories.” Perhaps Mr. Kipling 
breaks new ground in ‘* Regulus,” and shows, how- 
ever much his dislike of “the "Varsity crops out, that 
he appreciates his Horace (though he misquotes his 
Virgil, as in “The Explorer “ he misquoted his Bible). 
The verse. sprinkled lavishly through the book, rises 
to a very high mark in ‘The Children,” and to a 
special melody in ‘* The Song of Seven Cities.” Praise 
of all these things is impertinent; they are all, or 
nearly all, old; they are all new. For what matters 
a plot so long as a diversity of creatures stand round 
to do the scene painting in deft splashes. And it 1s 
all good; unlike the faded books of our voung writers, 
this volume and this author know no cynicism and no 
despair. This is one, but only one, of the reasons 
why Mr. Kipling will be blessed bv people who do 
not understand engines and machine-guns, or even 
Horace. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING APRIL, 10917. 


(Compiled from information provided by the 
publishers.) 


Modern Languages. 
“ French Plays for Children.” By Josette E. Spink. 


86 pp. (Harrap.) 1s. 3d. net. 

‘En France.” By Prof, C. Fontaine. 224 pp. 
(Harrap.) 2s. net. 

‘Deutsche Anekdoten." By H. Staaebe. (Harrap.) 


gd. net. 

“Notebook of Modern Languages.” 
Spiers. 144 pp. (Harrap.) 1s. 3d. net. 

"Spanish Reader of South American’ History.” 
Edited, with notes, exercises, and vocabulary, by Ed- 
ward Watson Supple.  xii+370 pp. (Macmillan.) 
4s. 6d. net. 

‘Russian Self-Taught.’? Sixth edition, entirely re- 
set in larger Russian and Roman type. Revised 
throughout by John Marshall. 136 pp. (Marl- 
borough.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; wrapper, 2s. net. 

“French and English Commercial Correspondence.” 
By Dr. C. Laroche and W. Chevob-Maurice. Second 


By J. H. B. 
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edition. 128 pp. (Marlborough.) Cloth, 1s. 6d.; 
wrapper, Is. 
“Rapid Method of Simplified French Conversation.” 


By Valentine W. Hibberd. 192 pp. (Pitman.) 2s. 


net. 
Classics. 

“The Fragments of Sophocles.” With additional 
notes from the Papers of Sir R. C. Jebb and Dr. 
W. G. Headlam. Edited by A. C. Pearson. In three 
volumes. Vol, i., c+270 pp. Vol. ii., vi+332 pp. Vol. 
iii., x+350 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 45s. net. 
(This work is the completion of Sir Richard. Jebb’s 
* Sophocles.” Price for the set of ten volumes, con- 
sisting of seven volumes of the plays and three volumes 
of the fragments, £6 net, bound in cloth.) 

“A Senior Latin Reader.” Compiled by J. Lang. 
With eightyv-two illustrations, maps, and plans. xii+ 
236 pp.. (Longmans.) 3s. 6d. 

* Selected Letters of Cicero.” By H. 
210 pp. (Harrap.) 2s. 6d. net. 


English: Grammar, Composition, Literature. 

* Lectures on Style and Composition.” By E. 
Classen. x+218 pp. (Macmillan.) 38. 6d. 

‘*Lytton’s Last Days of Pompeii.” With introduc- 
tion and notes by J. H. Castleman. xxii+482 pp. 
(Macmillan.) 1s, 3d. net. 

“ Shakespeare's King Richard IH.” 
and notes by Dr. A. R. Brubacher. 
(Macmillan.) rs. 3d. net. 

“Pitman's English and Shorthand Dictionary.” 
Definitions by Arthur Reynolds. 850 pp. (Pitman.) 


Hietory. 
and the War.’’ 
(Allen and Unwin.) 


M. Popeat. 


Introduction 
xvii +204 pp. 


“The United States 
Vivian Seldes. 148 pp. 
net. 

“Russian Realities and Problems.” Lectures de- 
livered at the Cambridge Summer Meeting in August, 
1916. Edited by J. D. Duff. viii+230 pp. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 5s. net. 

“The American Indians North of Mexico.” Bv 
W. H. Miner. xii+170 pp. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 3s. net. 

* Story of the French Revolution.” By Miss Alice 


Birkhead. 240 pp. (Harrap.) 15s. od. 
By Mr. and Mrs. 


By Gilbert 
2s. Od. 


‘* Stories of the Scottish Border." 


William Platt. 260 pp. (Harrap.) 1s. od. 

“Four Lectures on the Handling of Historical 
Material.” By Prof. L. F. Rushbrook Williams. 
x+86 pp. (Longmans.) 3s. net. 

“An Introduction to Political Philosophy.” By 
H. P. Farrell. viiit220 pp. (Longmans.) 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Geography. 
“Physical Wall Atlas of the British Isles.” Seven 


maps, size 30 in, by 40 in. (Bacon.) Cloth, on rollet, 
21s.; cloth, folded, in box, 26s. 

“A Little Guide to Bedfordshire and Huntingdon- 
shire.” By the late Herbert W. Macklin. 223 pp. 
With 24 illustrations and two maps. (Methuen.) 3s. 
net. 

“A Little Guide to Herefordshire.” By Dr. G. W. 
Wade and J. H. Wade. 292 pp. With 24 illustra- 
tions, two plans, and two maps. (Methuen.) 3s. net. 


Mathomaties. 


‘Elliptic Integrals.” Py Prof. H. Hancock. 125 
pp. (Chapman and Hall.) 6s. net. 

Science and Technology. 
“The Chemistry of Dyestuffs: A Manual for 


Students of Chemistry 
and L. L. Lloyd. re pp. 
sity Press.) 7s. 6d, net 


and Dyeing.” By M. Fort 
(Cambridge Univer- 
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“Experimental Building Science.” Vol. i. By J. 
Leask Manson. (Cambridge Technical Series.) 
viii+21r0 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 6s. net. 

“Optical Theories, based on Lectures Delivered 


before the Calcutta University.” By D. N. Mallik. 
vili+182 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 7s. 6d. 


net. 


“Air Power: Naval, Military, Commercial.” By 
C. Grahame-White and Harry Harper. 262 pp. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 7s. od. net. 

‘German-English Dictionary for Chemists.” By 


Patterson. (Chapman and Hall.) 


Austin M. 320 pp. 
gs. Od. net. 


“The Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paint 


and Varnish.” By A. H. Sabin. Second edition. 453 
ppe (Chapman and Hall.) ros, 6d. net. 

“Dairy Cattle Feeding and Management.” By 
Profs. C. W. Larson and F. S. Putney. 471I pp. 


(Chapman and Hall.) 11s. 6d. net. 

* Text-book of Motorcar Engineering.” Vol. il., 
“Design.” By A. Graham Clark. 368+21r+xvi 
Illustrated. (Constable.) 8s. 6d. net. 

“ Housecraft Science.” By E. D. Griffiths. 168 pp. 
With many diagrams. (Methuen.) 2s. 6d. net. 

‘Vegeculture: How to Grow Vegetables, Salads, 
and Herbs in Town and Country.” By Harry A. 


Dav. 1600 pp. (Methuen.) 1s. 6d. net. 

“Staving the Plague.” By N. Bishop Harman. 
(Health Series.) 128 pp. (Methuen.) 1s. net. 

“Tuberculosis.” Bv Clive Riviere. (Health 
Series.) 128 pp. (Mechuen.) 1s. net. 

“ British Insects.” By Harold Bastin. (Methuen.) 
Is. 6d. net. 


Pedagogy. 
* Introduction to Special School Work.” By Marion 
F. Bridie. 262 pp. (Edward Arnold.) 3s. 6d. net. 
“The Distribution of Attention.” (British Journal 
of Psychology Monograph Supplements, v.) By E. 
Neil McQueen. viii+ 142 pp. (Cambridge University 


Press.) 5s. net. 
“Higher Education and the War.” By Prof. John 


Burnet. x+238 pp. (Macmillan.) 4s. 6d, net. 
Art. 
“ Lettering.” By Thomas Wood Stevens. 144 pp. 
(Harrap.) 7s. 6d. net. 
“An Embroidery Pattern Book.” Bv Marv E. 


Waring. Foreword by Prof. W. R. Lethabv. 
(Pitman.) 5s. net. 
Miscellaneous. 
“Kev to the Waverley Novels.” By Henry Grey. 
New edition. 134 pp. (Allen and Unwin.) 2s. 6d. net. 
“ Mothercraft Manual.” By Mary L. Read. 450 pp. 
(Harrap.) 55s. net. 


170 pp. 


“Women War Workers.” By Gilbert Stone. 320 
pp. (Harrap.) 3s. 6d. net. 
* Wrestling.” By Percy Longhurst. (Sports 
108 pp. (Methuen.) rs. net. 


Series.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. ! 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the apinions 
expressed in letters which appear in these columns. As a 
rule, a letter criticising any article or review printed in 
THE SCHOOL WORLD will be submitted to the contributor 
before publication, so that the criticism and reply may appear 
together. 

Two Points Connected with the Teaching of Reading. 
In the issue of THE ScuooL Word for May, among 

many articles of exceptional interest I may be par- 

doned for noting two matters which concern the teach- 
ing of reading. Mr. Bishop Harman’s scientific treat- 

ment of word-blindness confirms certain opinions I 

formed in the course of experiments in an infant 

school in the South-East of London. He emphasises 
the ascertained fact that the look and say method is 
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the one truly scientific method of learning. My own 
experience is that for average children it is the natural 
way of learning. The average child wants to learn 
cat, dog, etc., as symbols of a cat, a dog. The pro- 
cess of classifying roughly our monstrous English 
spelling is a later process, and even then it is never 
quite completed. Most people find that they are at 
the mercy of some queer, unknown word they have 
never heard or seen before. I know an extremely 
well-educated woman of more than sixty who pro- 
nounces gauge as if it rhymed (why not rimed?) with 
George. But this raises an interesting point for those 
of us who believe in a phonetic, or simplified, spelling. 
Has anyone any proof whatever—scientific proof based 
on experiment—that children will treat words phonetic- 
ally spelled by any method save look and say? My 
very strong belief is that in the early stages they will 
still treat the words as whole things, not composed 
from lesser units (four, that is, will be learnt as four, 
not two plus two), but when the analytical-synthetical 
stage begins the process will be simplified beyond all 
belief. For then thev will know at once that two and 
two do indeed always make four, and not some lop- 
sided fraction. The Simplified Spelling Society claims 
that the process of learning to read will be shortened 
by a vear. That is a modest claim. Of course, we 
shall still have our stress difficulties, unless we use 
stress marks. 

The other point is raised over the initials “A. B.” 
which one may, from internal and other evidence, be 
allowed to believe are those of one of our foremost, 
most sympathetic, and most delicate teachers of read- 
ing. ‘A. B.” says :—" Another paper . . . is devoted 
to punctuation, and it is to be hoped that this matter 
will not be dropped. Every teacher of reading knows 
that punctuation has as little to do with really good 
reading as pronunciation has.” While I confess that 
I suspect controversial matter in the last three words, 
I gather from what follows that “A. B.” would rather 
like to see punctuation abolished, say all but the full- 
stop. Is it not conceivable that such a step would 
improve not only reading but also composition? If 
“A, B.” is the “A. B.” I believe him to be, he has 
had rich experience on which to draw for an answer. 
What of the stops and clear expression? Now, we 
rely on these props. HARDRESS O’GRaDY. 


Mr. O’Grapy is right in suspecting controversial 
matter. But in regard to punctuation I plead for a 
paucity of stops and an appeal to the reader’s intelli- 
gence. At present the stops impose on us the ipse 
dixit of the compositor or of the power behind the 
compositor. We have no guarantee that the printed 
stops are those of the author. It would be an interest- 
ing exercise to print the opening lines of Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost”? (a) without stops (b) as Milton's 
publisher stopped them (c) as half a dozen good 
readers would stop them. The question is a large one, 
but I was thinking of the advanced reader who should 
never be a slave to punctuation. A. B. 


The Teaching of Appreciation. 

THE attempt to arouse appreciation is essentially of 
our age.  Educationists of earlier centuries were 
mainly concerned with tne imparting of definite know- 
ledge; but with the progress of educational theory 
has gradually come the realisation that knowledge in 
itself is neither culture nor a civilising force, and the 
doctrine of appreciation comes to the fore. In other 
words, we apportion value to the purpose of teaching 
rather than to the thing taught. Unless a subject 
is taught merely for vocational reasons, its main value 
in the curriculum is that it expresses some aspect of 
life that can be appreciated. In so far as any sub- 
ject is learned or taught grudgingly, it is ultimately 
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useless in the best sense; and therefore, if appreciation 
fails to come, the teaching is comparatively worthless. 
There are, however, certain fundamental conditions 
which must be present before lessons in appreciation 
can be successful. 

Appreciation essentially means the recognition and 
enjovment of the good, or the true, or the beautiful 
in whatever. is being studied, and in order to attain 
it the attitude towards the subject must be one of 
expectant interest. Any attitude towards any subject 
is engendered by all the circumstances attending the 
study, and appreciation cannot be kindled unless these 
are favourable. If the wood is damp or the match 
feeble, the fire cannot be lighted; so if the pupil is 
uninterested or irritated, the right attitude is lacking. 
Most important is it that the pupil should be at home 
—that is, there snould be none of the semi- 
antagonism so often existing between teacher and 
taught. To be at ease, the pupil must feel himself 
believed in and, to a certain extent, free; he must 
also believe in the superior wisdom of his teacher. 
This atmosphere is only present when the teacher 
possesses trust in the nature of vouth, and credits it 
with the ability to appreciate. Expressed differently, 
this means that before appreciation can be taught, the 
pupils themselves must be appreciated, for without 
this preliminary attitude on the teacher’s side any 
method will eventually prove psvchologically false. 

It is an unfortunate fact that many teachers, especi- 
ally in the secondary type of school, are not in touch 


with their pupils’ minds or lives. They know 
little of the parents, and less of the homes, of 
their charges; and such ignorance is regrettable, 


since the impersonal rôle so often adopted deliberately 
forms a barrier between school and life, whereas the 
two should merge far more completely. Games, social 
evenings, walks, are not what is meant; but a more 
human relationship, that, without any loss of real 
dignity, brings the teacher more on a level with the 
pupil. Mutual liking should replace mere obedience 
and mere tolerance, so that those who do rot enter 
the teaching profession because it does not offer suffi- 
cient *' prospects ” are best out of it, for the sake of 
the pupils. 

Another point to be emphasised is that children 
should never be blamed for failure to appreciate—the 
fault in that case lies not in them, but in the method 
adopted. And it is fatal to tell them they ought to 
like this or that, or thev ought to think one thing or 


another. Many conscientious teachers, who are faith- 
ful in little things, but never allow their minds 
sufficient expansion to perceive the great things, 


ironically frustrate their own designs by attempting 
to push young minds and hearts into the groove of 
“ought.” It is far better to discover what children 
do like and to lead them on from that to higher 
types of truth, goodness, or beauty. The “ought” is 
so apt to obscure realities and to create misunder- 
standings; and a young person resents being told he 
ought to think or feel something which he is far 
from thinking or feeling. And, in the teaching of 
appreciation, obscurities, misunderstandings, and re- 
sentments must be absent. The “ought” of the 
teacher is one ingredient of what Mr. Holmes calls 
the ‘poison of dogmatism.” 

Examinations should have no place in the teaching 
of appreciation, which will only be attained in spite 
of them in the subjects that have to submit to 
tests. Results in the sphere of appreciation cannot be 
gauged by written tests; they are revealed in the sub- 
sequent point of view with regard to the subject and 
to life as a whole. Expression is alwavs slower than 
feeling, and the attempt to force outwards a budding 
appreciation is sometimes sufficient to kill it. 
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It must be remembered that true appreciation should 
include a sense of proportional valués; that is, all 
subjects should be connected with all others as part 
of the great story of civilisation, and the endeavour 
should be made to present to pupils the world and 
life as a whole rather than as so many dis- 
connected details. A bird’s-eve view is essential to 
the comprehension of the landscape, and closer study 
can come later, in different directions for different 
pupils. In reality, all “subjects ” are but part of the 
vast history of our race, and they.can be fully under- 
stood and appreciated only when regarded as some 
part of man’s thought or action or expression. To 
look upon education from the point of view of life 
revelation would be to humanise all studies, and thus 
to make them more interesting and therefore more 
capable of being appreciated. E. M. WHITE. 

37 Park Crescent, Brighton. 


The Pose of the Pedagogue. 


IN an article entitled “ Poetic Appreciation and Ex- 
pression” that appeared in the April issue of THE 
ScHOOL WorLD, Miss E. M. White wrote many golden 
words of wisdom, and ameng them were these :—" A 
willing receptiveness on the part of pupils is present only 
when no trace exists of that semi-antagonism between 
teacher and taught that is far too prevalent. Aloof- 
ness is not an attitude that inspires confidence, or 
even real respect.” 

It is true, is it not, you teachers of literature? 
Mathematics may be imbibed effectively by children 
at the ministrations of an inhuman or superhuman 
demigod, the mysteries of geography may be revealed 
by one the workings of whose heart remain a sealed 
book; I say they may, because I know nothing of 
these matters. But this I know, that the dormant 
aesthetic sense, the exquisite sensibility to poetry— 
‘language of the imagination and the passions ’’— 
can only be wooed into consciousness when one human 
heart speaks to another. 

I have heard masters and mistresses standing high 
in their profession, in moments of self-confession and 
confidence, deny that such an attitude was possible 
between teacher and class. Mind, they will not as a 
rule say this in public. It would be contrary to the 
modern theory, and we most of us have a weakness 
for a theory complete and armed at all points, in 
spite of the fact that no such theory exists. But 
catch a teacher in undress, and I daresay he will 
tell you that between master and boy there may be 
such natural unrescrve and sympathy, but not between 
master and class. Then pin him down to the reason. 
You will find it is not the impossibility of speaking 
one’s heart to a collective audience. He will admit 
freely that speakers of all kinds continually reveal 
their deepest enthusiasms to heterogeneous audiences. 
No, it is the fact that this particular heterogeneous 
audience is an audience of boys. ‘After all,” he will 
say, ‘‘one is a master, you know.” 

And here I come to “The Pose of the Pedagogue.” 
Compton Mackenzie once said that ‘priests, lawyers, 
and schoolmasters are alike in relving for their liveli- 
hood upon a capacity for depreciating human nature. 
They must eternally appear as half-inhuman.” Must 
it be so? Can there never be intellectual honesty 
between teacher and taught? Of course, I admit 
that discipline is easier without it. But if we would 
come near to the hearts of our pupils, we must be 
prepared to find the maintenance of discipline a more 
tricky and skilful affair than it used to be in the 
days of the bicch-rod, an affair demanding tact, 
generosity, good feeling, just as does the relation 
between manager or foreman and the wide-awake 
trade-union workmen under him to-day. 
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I wonder how many of us could say that we never 
get on the pedagogic pedestal in class? 1 would here 
distinguish between that reserve of judgment which 
is necessary when one’s wider experience might bruise 
the wakening sensibilities and sentimentalisms of 
youth, and the conscious or unconscious hypocrisy to 
which I here refer. I have known teachers who will 
look righteously grieved and shocked over very harm- 
less offences in the classroom, and who, at the staff- 
room door, shed suddenly and delightfully their moral 
weeds and stand revealed human, imperfect, entirely 
lovable. I have know others, too, to whom the peda- 
gogic pose has become second nature. Their souls 
are withered and lifeless. And, to quote Miss White 
again: * What is alien from life is useless as an 
educational factor.” 

If only all teachers could realise the pregnant wis- 
dom of this sentence! If only they could know that 
their pedagogic pose, so carefully and conscientiously 
upheld with the most praiseworthy of intentions, 1s 
nothing but a barrier placed in the wav of all true 
education! Youth does not believe in these academic 
patterns of perfection. They scem to have no applica- 
tion outside school; they are remote from life, and 
therefore useless. And besides, youth will sometimes 
see through them, and therefrom may result a shock 
such as that which curdled the exquisite nature of 
Hamlet. 

Once a class is conscious that the teacher is made 
of the same flesh and blood as themselves, and is 
ready to admit the fact, then a free exchange of 
thought becomes possible. Then, too, the words of 
the teacher become real, and are conceived as having 
an application to life in general; not as precepts 
which only hold in the classroom and are the fad of 
that remote, impeccable genus, the teacher. 

A direct result of the usual conception of the teacher- 
mind is, of course, the strings of copybook maxims 
and ‘modern instances" which are handed in under 
the alias of essays. The real mind may be seething 
with ideas, but they never come to light because of the 
barriers between teacher and taught. The pupil 
knows that his ideas are not cast in a mould likely to 
receive the pedagogic approval, and may even be con- 
sidered ‘‘cheek,’’ and so he keeps them to himself. 
He cannot know that the teacher in his heart of 
hearts probably delights in any scraps of the un- 
orthodox which come his way among the flood of facile 
insincerity, that a scrap, say, of spontaneous pagan- 
ism, While it would be outwardly condemned, would 
probably be quoted with relish in the staff-room. 

The great pitv, of course, in this lack of sincerity, 
is that the teacher can never in any way touch the 
fundamentals of his pupils’ moral nature, and that 
boys and girls can come out of school with as little 
breadth or fineness in their ethical code as when they 
went in. 

As surely as the teacher hides his real self from 
the bovs, so surely will they hide their real personality 
from him, and if you teach a boy, a man either, to 
hide his thought from vou, vou teach him to be your 
enemy. Intellectual dishonesty must be a temptation 
to the schoolmaster as to the priest. It results in the 
withdrawing out of sight and touch of one’s humanity, 
one’s essential and fallible self, from those who have 
so great need to see and to touch it. There is a 
crucial time when bovs and girls begin to inquire and 
to balance, when fundamentals assume a startling im- 
portance, when poetry sings passionate songs, wonder- 
fraught of the great trinitv—Love and Life and Death. 
Woe betide him who should unawares clip the wings 
of the fledgling soul or upset it from the nest so that 
it dies on the ground beneath. It is so fatally easy. 
Repression, indifference, carelessness, or lack of in- 
sight, intellectual duplicitv—and the thing is done; 
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another English citizen without breadth or delicacy 
or elevation, without a love of beauty or an under- 
standing of such love in others, another obstacle in 
the way of international happiness. 

I have argued many times with mempbcrs of the 
teaching profession that this double code of ethics 
and behaviour, if we grant it exists, is unnecessary 
unless one’s natural ethics and behaviour will not 
bear exposure, in which case one is probably in the 
wrong iine of business. I have never as vet found 
that, by a perfectly natural bearing, and by admitting 
the class into the whvs and wherefores of my judg- 
ments, by, in fact, treating them as equals to whom 
I may not be rude or unreasonable any more than 
they to me, I have iost in any way power to 
keep their attention or their respect. But, of course, 
these things are difficult of proof to anvone except an 
eye-witness. And it is strange, but true, that no eye- 
Witness can ever see teacher and class together 
entirely in their usual mood. The entry of an outsider 
at once alters the atmosphere. It is more strange 
that no one ever seems to want to see teacher and 
class together in their human relation. Inspectors 
and heads seem largelv indifferent to this vital side of 
education. But here, perhaps, I may be unjust. 
Criticism of this kind would be spoken very privately, 
if at all, 

In conclusion, I would like to appeal here to the 
heads of schools not to hamper their staff by insisting 
on a rigid and uniform discipline throughout the 
school. I have known two or three teachers with 
original ideas on such matters utterly suppressed and 
disheartened by an iron-bound system. There are 
many ways of conducting a class, some of which mav 
possibly look unruly to the casual observer at the 
door, but which nevertheless may be of the utmost 
educational value. At least they might be given a 
trial if some enthusiast so desires: 

Possibly the motto once given to writers might be 
adapted for teachers, and remain equally profound : 
“ Look in your heart and teach.” For looking in one’s 
heart one will undoubtedly find honest humanity. 

BRENDA MACGREGOR. 


A Defect in Educatior. 

In the January, 1917, issue of THE ScHooL WORLD 
Mr. Fred Charles raises an important question, which 
every schoolmaster should make an honest attempt to 
answer. 

It is certainly true in the majority of cases that 
before children go to school they ask no end of ques- 
tions. They want to know the why and the wherefore 
of everything chevy see. They take in all reasonable 
explanations. I have come across many children who 
refuse to accept an unreasonable answer wantonly 
given by thoughtful parents to set children’s minds 
a-thinking. In other words, children show abundant 
proof that their minds are growing, naturally and 
spontaneously, even as the waters of a mountain 
stream make their own natural courses. All that the 
intelligent parent or schoolmaster has to do is to 
direct children’s energies along the proper channels, 
to provide them with such environments as will 
stimulate their activities and lead them to correct 
thought and understanding. 

It is a matter, I believe, in the experience of every 
teacher that children in the infant school ask more 
questions in class than grown-up bovs of, say, the 
Fifth or the Sixth Form. Many parents and more 
teachers, I am aware. do assume an attitude of terror- 
ism towards voung children in trivial matters, so that 
a feeling of fear is early created in the children’s 
minds, and children gradually begin to shrink from 
asking questions. During seven years’ experience as 
a teacher I have come across only one case in which 
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a parent—himself a teacher—taking real interest in 
his children has always attempted to give honest and 
reasonable answers to their questions. I certainly 
make bold to say that children’s powers of observation 
are to a great extent handicapped by ignorant or 
stupid parents. 

Teachers, though engaged in the “noblest of pro- 
fessions,’’ are yet human beings, and until that millen- 
nium comes when the best men in society—best by 
reason not only of their learning, but also of their 
character and their capacity to impart to others 
the benefit of their knowledge—take to this 
“noblest of professions,” in spite of the comparatively 
poor prospects in life offered to the schoolmaster, it 
is not possible to expect every teacher to interest his 
pupils by talking a language ‘ understanded of ” them. 

So far as South India is concerned, Inspection is 
certainly a farce. The control of the school is vested 
in one or more men, who pay a flying visit to the 
school once a year, and every teacher's work comes 
up for inspection for a few minutes before judgment 
Is pronounced; and the strangest part of the scheme 
is that every teacher has to undergo this ordeal every 
year. It is therefore certainly true that teachers are 
compelled to give lessons rather than help their 
children to learn and work. 

_ The educational system (so far as this part of India 
is concerned) is an anomaly. Too much time is given 
to the study of one foreign language, while too little 
Is given to geography, Nature-study, elementary 
science, and such other subjects which stimulate 
children’s powers of observation. To give a concrete 
example, I know of schools which devote thirteen out 
of thirty-five periods a week to English (foreign lan- 
guage in India), two periods a week to Nature- 
study, and three periods a week to geography. Not 
only are children unable to make observations in the 
short time allotted to them, but very often even these 
subjects offer, in the hands of an impatient teacher, 
matter—predigested mental pabulum—to be ladled out 
to children with a liberal hand. And the rigid svstem 
of examinations, and the more rigid system of testing 
children’s merits by the results of examinations—with 
which most teachers are often necessarily out of touch 
—do not permit observation lessons a better treat- 
ment even at the hands of a capable and willing 
teacher. 

So long as parents are ignorant and stupid and 
prevent the natural and spontaneous growth of their 
children’s minds, so long as the system is not improved 
by liberating the teacher from the annual inspection 
and the mechanical preparation of the child for the 
examination, it is useless to expect better results. 

M. S. NATESON. 
Hindu Secondary School, 
Teppakulam, Trichinopoly, S. India. 
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SIXPENCE. 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES. 


OR the first time in the history of English 
education a Government actually pro- 
poses to make grants with the definite object of 
improving the salaries of teachers. 
Regulations for Secondary Schools make it 
perfectly clear that this is the sole, or at least 
the paramount, object of the new grants. 
Local education authorities and governing 
bodies are delicately reminded that they have 
not spent enough on their teachers in the past, 
and it is as delicately assumed that the only 
reason 1s that they have not had the money to 
spend. Now they are to have the money to 
spend, or, at any rate, some money; and it 
becomes important to consider how it ought to 
be spent. Some local authorities appear 
already to have made up their mmds that, 
whatever the Regulations may say, the right 
person to benefit by the new grants is the rate- 
payer, or that, at least, he has the first claim, 
and that, if there is anything over when he has 
been duly relieved, the case of the teacher 
may be considered. It is to be hoped that 
this state of mind will be dealt with faithfully 
and drastically; if it is not, the only thing for 
the Government to do is boldly to assume 
entire responsibility for teachers’ salaries 
and pensions, which could quite well be done 
without making teachers into Civil servants, 
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though a good many people fear that it would | 


have that effect, and their fears cannot be 
disregarded. We may, however, assume that 
the money provided by the new grants is 
going to get to the teachers, and that the main 
question is what sort of improvement or 
improvements it may be expected to secure. 
The easiest way to do this is to consider a 
case; and if the case selected is one in which 
present conditions are comparatively tolerable, 
improvements that are necessary in such a 
case will be, a fortiori, necessary elsewhere. 


Let us take the London County Council’s | 
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scale of salaries, which is probably the best in 
the’ country, and let us take that scale at its 
highest, namely, the scale for men possessing 
full academic qualifications. These begin at 
4150, and the salary in ordinary cases rises by 
increments of £10 per annum to £300; ina 
number of cases, generally calculated at one 
for every hundred pupils, the maximum is 
i Thus in a secondary school of 400 
boys there might be twenty masters (but not 
more, since the Council has adopted the pro- 
portion of one teacher to twenty pupils as its 
maximum; and if the headmaster has a 
secretary, that number will be reduced by 
one), of whom sixteen (supposing all to be on 
the Council’s higher scale) would normally 
have started at £150 and would go to £300, 
while four might go to £350. In schools 
maintained by the Council these are the best 
conditions allowed. In some schools aided by 
the Council they may be better: a second 
master may get as much as £500 a year; it is 
possible to find more than one for every 
hundred boys going beyond £300, or some of 
those who gp beyond £300 may go beyond 
£350. What is the matter with this scale or 
these scales ? for obviously, if these conditions 
are inadequate, all conditions less favourable to 
teachers must be more inadequate; and every- 
one knows that, as a matter of fact, the average 
conditions up and down the country are 
decidedly less favourable in the case of men, 
while in the case of women, whose position 
in London is a great deal worse than that of 
men, they are really scandalous, 

It may be said at once that there is nothing 
to quarrel with in the initial salary of £150; 
indeed, it might reasonably have been argued 
before the war that £159 was too high. 
Young people ought not to be bribed into the 
profession by high initial salaries; if the lack 
of reasonable prospects prevents the right 
kind of person from becoming a teacher, high 
initial salaries often attract the wrong kind. 
But though there is no reason why young 
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teachers should not be expected to live econo- 
-mically, even austerely, there is every reason 
for very greatly improving their position when 
they have been proved and found competent. 
There are three weak points in the salary con- 
ditions of secondary-school teachers: (1) the 
normal maximum is too low ; (2) the number of 
posts in each school carrying a higher maxi- 
mum is too small (it need scarcely be said that 
the maximum in these cases ought to be raised 
at least in proportion to the others); and (3) 
every teacher ought to have at least a term off 
ohce in every seven years at full salary (if not, 
indeed, with a bonus in addition) for the 
purpose of refreshing his or her mind and 
engaging in some kind of research or experi- 
ment bearing upon professional competence. 
This grace term exists as an institution in 
some English schools; but they are verv 
few. It is, of course, common in the United 
States, and is recognised wherever it has been 
adopted as an institution of the greatest value. 
It costs money: in a school of 400 boys it 
means approximately an addition of one to 
the teaching staff; but it is worth it, and it is 
one of the best purposes to which some part 
of the new grants could be put. 

The grace term would be a positive gain; 
but an improvement in the position of the 
experienced teacher is the most obvious of 
necessary improvements. The great weak- 
ness of the teaching profession is the lack of 
a fair prospect in early middle life for the 
assistant master or mistress; and it is the 
absence of such a prospect which contributes 
more than anything else not only to keeping 
out of the profession just the type of man or 
woman that is wanted in it, but also to the 
subsidence of many teachers in middle age 
into a condition of mere acquiescence in the 
fact that they have blundered into a_ blind 
alley and must make the best of it. 
singular thing that, while economists gene- 
rally insist that high wages mean efficiency 
in production, it seldom occurs to anybody to 
apply this doctrine to the teaching profession, 
perhaps because so few are capable of under- 
standing that the teacher produces anything 
worth troubling about. Yet anybody who 
has seen, for example, the effect produced 
upon the work of a staff by the adoption of an 
improved salary scale knows perfectly well 
what a difference it can make to the quality of 
that: work. The service of education has to 
meet in its search for recruits the competition 
of other professions, of the Civil Service, and 
of business; and until it can offer the sort of 
prospect that a moderately successful doctor 
or lawyer or business man can look forward 
to, to say nothing of the Civil servant, who 
may do very well without being successful at 
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all, it will continue to find itself at a great and 
growing disadvantage. 

The enormous extension of the Civil Service, 
with its appeal to parents who want to see 
their children in an assured position, has 
already produced a formidable effect; and the 
tendency of business men to care more for the 
educational qualifications of those whom they 
employ, and to make it worth while for 
educated people to come into business, is 
another factor of increasing importance. 
Somehow or other, the public must be 
brought to realise that if education is to count 
for more in the general life of the nation, it 
follows of necessity that those who do the edu- 
cating must also count for more. To say that 
you are prepared to put a premium on educa- 
tion in all sorts of professions and occupations, 
but to leave the teacher where he was, 1s surely 
the most futile thing in the world: the natural 
effect is that the best pupils in our secondary 
schools go into professions and occupations. 
where their education counts, and the teaching 
profession gets what it can from the rest—and 
yet we expect the standard of education to be 
kept up. | 

It must be confessed that the Board’s new 
grants wiil not make a thorough reform pos- 
sible. That was scarcely to be expected; but 
at least they will make’a considerable improve- 
ment possible—a school such as was referred 
to above might get £800 a year out of them, 
apart from any grant for special courses-—and 
they ought to make local education authorities. 
and governing bodies “think furiously.” 

The first thing to be done is to improve the 
position of existing teachers, whose hardships 
are too often overlooked. An increase of at 
least 10 per cent. on the salaries of all assist- 
ants in grant-earning schools 1s not at all an 
extravagant thing to expect; that or some- 
thing like it ought to be put into operation at 
once, and any money that is over: when that 
has been done should be devoted to a carefully 
thought-out plan for improving conditions on 
the lines already suggested: increase of 
maxima, increase in the number of specially 
paid posts, institution of the grace term, etc. 
Nothing has been said about pensions, 
because it is understood that the Government 
is preparing a Bill to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Departmental Committee. 
which reported just before the war. Those 
recommendations did not go nearly far 
enough, but they were on the right lines, if 
the co-operation of the local authorities can be 
counted upon. It must be confessed that local 
authorities preserve an ominous silence; 
indeed, the greatest necessity of all is the 
necessity for the conversion of local authori- 
ties to a belief in education. 
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THE DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 
ON SALARIES FOR TEACHERS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


T Government inquiry as to scales of 
salaries in elementary schools seems to 
be well conceived, and is the best attempt that 
has yet been made to investigate a difficult 
problem. It is, indeed, the first inquiry 
into the principles which should under- 
lie any attempt to deal with scales of salaries. 
Scales are an unfortunate necessity, owing to 
the parsimony and neediness of many educa- 
tion authorities. They are, perhaps, more ex- 
cusable now that so large a proportion of the 
education’ fund is to come from the National 
Exchequer. Unfortunately, they have been 
very varied, even in districts of similar charac- 
ter. No effort has been made in most cases 
to make such a generous scale as would 
attract the right people into the profession, 
and in some districts the scale has been kept 
down to the lowest point at which teachers 
could be obtained at all. Hence it is high 
time that a scientific inquiry should be insti- 
tuted into the principles which should under- 
lie the formation of scales; and the constitu- 
tion of the committee gives ground for con- 
fidence that such principles will be sought for. 
The committee includes members and offi- 
cials of local education authorities, both town 
and county. It includes primary teachers, 
metropolitan as well as teachers outside Lon- 
don. The Teachers’ Registration Council is 
recognised, and we are glad to see that the 
head of a training college for women is in- 
cluded, so that the question of a starting 
salary is not likely to be overlooked. Natur- 
ally, also, there are representatives of the 
Government’ upon the committee. We note 
with regret that no rural teacher is inchuded, 
nor apparently anyone working under a 
county authority. Although three of the five 
teachers are heads, there is not one who can 
claim to represent head-teachers as such, since 
all owe their position on the executive of the 
National Union of Teachers to their election 
by a mixed vote of heads and assistants. It 
would have been better to include one head- 
teacher of each sex from the National Associa- 
tion of Head-Teachers, and it is to be hoped 
that it is not yet too late for this to be done. 
This matter 1s especially important, as in 
all recent discussions amongst primary 
teachers it has been assumed that the head- 
teachers’ scale should bear such a relation to 
that of the assistant-teachers as to make the 
pecuniary position of the head-teacher very 
little above that of the assistant. This, we 
suggest, is a short-sighted policy, and not in 
the best interests of the calling. Whilst it is 
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allowed that to many assistants promotion to 
a headship is impossible, .and that conse- 
quently the best scale of remuneration: pos- 
sible should be offered to the assistant-teacher, 
yet it 1s surely better for the profession as a 
whole that teaching should offer a career to 
its more fortunate members than that there 
should be a reduction to a dead level of 
mediocre positions. | 

It is much to be hoped that the committee 
will be able to produce a report which will 
recommend a sufncient minimum for all cases, 
and will be of sufficient elasticity and variety 
for adaptation to different parts of the country 
and to different classes of schools, and that it 
will be bold enough to suggest such a generous 
standard of remuneration as will attract am- 
bitious and promising young people into 
teaching, enable teachers to look upon their 
calling as an honourable and well-regarded 
career, cause the general public to give the 
calling its due consideration, and: teach the 
commercially minded that the so-called non- 
productive agencies are as essentially im- ' 


“portant to the community as are the industrial 


and distributive sections. 


THE SECONDARY - SCHOOL 
EXAMINATIONS COUNCIL. 


ARLIER than was anticipated, the Board 
s of Education finds itself in a position to 
proceed with the work of standardising our 
examinations. It is a matter for genuine satis- 
faction that the nation should not be spending - 
ail its millions on destruction, but should have 
started even now to set aside some for the good 
of the younger generation, which will have no 
easy task in setting our house in order again. 
It is unnecessary to recapitulate all that has 
been said about the “ninety examinations ”— 
a phrase that has become almost proverbial— 
or about the famous Circular 849 of the Board, 
which has been extensively discussed in these 
columns and elsewhere. The situation is one 
of extreme difficulty, and the Board of Educa- 
tion has shown commendable courage in 
facing it. The examining bodies have ail, more 
or less, fallen into line and reconsidered their 
regulations with the view of conforming with 
the circular. The group system has been gene- 
rally adopted, for better or for worse: a later 
generation of educational thinkers may main- 
tain that it is the function of inspection, not of 
examination, to determine the curriculum of 
schools, and that the group system is not en- 
tirely satisfactory. The report on examinations 
prepared by a committee of the Education Re- 
form Council may, one of these days, be ac- 
cepted as suggesting a better solution than 
that to which we are now committed. 
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The Board of Education has recently issued 
Circular 996, which is reprinted below. The 
Board, as was foreshadowed in earlier circu- 
lars, becomes the co-ordinating authority for 
secondary- school examinations, and, as 1s not 
surprising, it assumes a very effective control. 
For advisory purposes it establishes a “‘Second- 
ary-School Examinations Council,” the consti- 
tution of which is made clear. The existing 
examining bodies supply nine members, and 
an equal number represent other authorities 
interested in the examinations. It is a rather 
large committee, and the duties entrusted to it 
are so extensive and important that assiduous 
attendance at somewhat frequent meetings will 
have to be the rule. “Travelling expenses, 
etc.” will become quite a respectable item, and 
the universities and other bodies will have to 
recompense their representatives for the time 
they have to devote to this work; it 1s scarcely 
to be assumed that payment of members ts in- 
cluded in the Board’s “etc.” 

Some of the matters mentioned in par. 9 of 
the circular, viz. those under (c), (d), and (e), 
can undoubtedly be undertaken by the council 
as appointed according to the Board’s sugges- 
tion. When it comes to the maintenance of an 
adequate standard for a pass and for a pass 
with credit, and to the investigation of com- 
plaints made by school authorities with regard 
to examinations, we are on different ground. 

There mav be a sufficient proportion of the 
members of the council possessing “consider- 
able experience of the working of examina- 
tions,’ yet no one may be expert enough to 
judge the standard in any particular subject, 
or to determine whether complaints as to the 
nature of a particular paper are well founded. 
Examining bodies with a desire to standardise 
their papers employ a body of experts whose 
function it is to ensure that the syllabuses sub- 
mitted by the schools are suitable, and that the 
papers set are well expressed and in conformity 
with the approved svllabuses. The “modera- 
ting” of papers becomes especially important 
when schools are not all examined on the same 
papers, but a separate paper is set on the sylla- 
bus of each school in each subject, or papers 
in certain subjects are set for small groups of 
schools with identical, or almost identical, 
syllabuses. The moderators should naturally 
be well acquainted with the schools examined; 
their advice and criticism are then of special 
value to the examiners, who, as a rule, cannot 
have an intimate acquaintance with the schools 
for which they have to set papers. The best 
arrangement would no doubt be for the univer- 
sities to combine examination with inspection 

—a combination regarded as desirable by the 
Board of Education—and for the inspectors to 
act as moderators. 
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Now the proposed “Secondary-School Ex- 


aminations Council” is apparently entrusted 
with the function of “moderating ” the papers 


at the various examinations which come within 
its purview; but there is no guarantee that its 
members will possess the expert knowledge 
required for this very delicate and laborious 
work, nor is there any reference to the estab- 
lishment of a body of super-moderators such 


as would seem to be required if the papers in 


each subject are to be adequately standardised. 

We do not know whether the Board of Edu- 
cation quite realises how much work is entailed 
in moderating the papers even of a single ex- 
amining body, when these papers are varied to 
suit the often very diverse requirements of 
different schools—and this will in future be 
the rule, not the exception. It requires men or 
women in the front rank of the educational 
world, who have not got into a groove, but are 
readv to encourage all judicious experiments; 


«who know what “the schools are doing now, 


and not merely what the schools were doing 
when they were teachers—or pupils; and who 
are able not only to criticise, commend, and 
improve the svllabuses of work, but also to save 
the examiners from the slips and the ambigui- 
ties of phrase to which even the best are liable, 
while communicating their suggestions in a 
form which does not offend susceptibilities. 

We believe we are right in saying that the 
Board of Education has not itself conducted 
examinations adapted to individual schools, 
and that consequently it has not needed experts 
of this type; it is therefore not surprising that 
it should have ignored the need for them in 
drawing up its Circular 996. We are, how- 
ever, convinced that the proposed council will 
not be able to dispense with the assistance of 
such a body of experts as we have indicated. 
Even if there is no central body of super- 
moderators, there. will at least have to be some 
machinery for utilising the services of those 
who have acquired experience in moderating 
for the various examining bodies represented 
on the council. 


Circular 996, Mav 25th, 1917. 
Board of Education, 
Whitehall, London, S.W.1. 


EXAMINATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


(1) In a circular (No. 933) issued to local education 
authorities and secondary schools in December, 1915, 
the Board recorded the stage then reached in the pre- 
paration of its plan for the improvement of second- 
ary-school examinations. It further announced 
that it would not be possible to proceed at once with 
the plan as a whole. It is now, however, able to 
take up the matter again, and the following steps will 
accordingly be taken to bring its scheme into opera- 
tion on August Ist, 1917. 

(2) From that date the Board will undertake the 
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functions and responsibilities of a co-ordinating 
authority for secondary-school examinations with the 
assistance of a body of persons to be called “The 
Secondary-School Examinations Council.” 

(3) The main functions of this council, which are 
more fully specified below, will be of a technical char- 
acter requiring’ considerable experience of the prac- 
tical working of examinations, and of the conditions 
which must be fulfilled if the certificates of approved 
examining bodies are to be generally accepted. as 
evidence of the attainment of an adequate standard of 
general and advanced secondary education. For. this 
purpose itis desirable that the council should not be too 
large for close discussion and promptdecision, andthatthe 
approved examining bodies should be represented on it. 

The Board is, however, fully aware that there 
are, or may be, important interests which should be 
consulted from time to time, even though it may not 
be practicable to give to all of them a direct repre- 
sentation on the council. In the case of the organised 
professions the Board suggests that a standing com- 
mittee should be formed which would nominate a 
member of the council, and would have still greater 
importance and value as being available for consulta- 
tion and conference with the council as occasion arose. 
The Board would welcome the formation of similar 
standing committees by other organisations which 
might be interested in the council’s work—e.g. cham- 
bers of commerce. 

(4) The council will consist of eighteen persons, and 
will in the first instance be constituted as follows :— 

To be appointed by— 


Part t.—The Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board i ii TEE; 
The Oxford Delegacy for Local Examina- 
tions a ast pez E sae. | 
The Cambridge Syndicate for Local Ex- 
aminations es wee ae ee | 
Bristol University... oT oo S | 
Durham University ... T ee I 
London University... zer ne I 
Northern Universities Joint Matriculation 


Board ; oe ies X 3 

Part ii.—The County Councils Association ... sae. a 

The Municipal Corporations Association 2 

The Teachers’ Registration Council 4 
Standing Committee of Professional 

Bodies ae TR ee ia a 


18 


The President of the Board of Education will in the 
first instance appoint a chairman from outside the 
council. 

(5) Men and women will be alike eligible. One- 
third of the members will retire annually and will be 
eligible for reappointment. If any of the bodies 
named in Part i of the above list is not approved or 
ceases to be approved as an examining body, its 
representation on the council shall cease, 

The Board of Education will be represented at the 
council meetings by such of its officers as the nature 
of the work may require. These officers will attend as 
assessors, with the right to speak but not to vote. 

Accommodation and secretarial and clerical assist- 
ance will be provided by the Board, and travelling 
expenses, etc., will be allowed to the members, 
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(6) It is intended that the council shall be estab- 
lished on August ist, 1917, and that from that date 
all matters falling within the functions of the co- 
ordinating authority shall stand referred to it. 

(7) The council will be entrusted by the Board with 

the responsibility for conducting on its behalf as 
co-ordinating authority all ordinary business, corre- 
spondence, and conferences connected with the co- 
ordination of examinations; but the council will consult 
the Board before committing itself on questions of 
principle or policy which are controversial or specially 
important. Officers of the Board who attend meetings 
of the council as assessors may request the council to 
refer any such question to the Board. 
_ (8) The first duty of the council will be to consider 
the approval of examining bodies. In making its 
recommendations to the Board with regard to such 
applications the council will proceed on the general 
lines laid down in Circular 849, and summarised in 
par. 2 of Circular 933, as modified by pars. 8 and g of 
the latter circular.! | 

(9) The council will, subject to the provisions of 
par. 7 of this circular, deal with the following 
matters :— 

(a) The maintenance by each approved examining 
body of an adequate standard both for a pass in the 
examination and for a pass with credit; 

(b) Investigation of complaints made by school 
authorities with regard to. examinations; 

(c) Promotion of conferences with examining bodies 
and others as occasion arises; P 

(d) The form and contents of the certificates issued 
on the result of the examinations; 

(e) Negotiations with universities and professional 
bodies for the acceptance of the examination certifi- 
cates as exempting the holders from certain other 
examinations. 

(10) The council will also be at liberty to submit to 
the co-ordinating authority from time to time sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the scheme of exam- 
inations, especially with the view of keeping the 
examinations in touch with the development of new 
studies and methods in the schools. 

(11) The council will present annually to the co- 
ordinating authority a report of its proceedings in the 
exercise of the functions assigned to it, which will be 
published by the Board. 


FINANCE. 

(12) In order that the new system of examinations 
may not impose a new financial burden on school 
authorities, the Board proposes to pay to each school 
on the grant list taking an approved examination an 
additional grant not exceeding £2-0n each pupil 
examined as a member of a form submitted to the 
first examination with the Board’s approval, and on 
each pupil submitted to the second examination. 

The Board reserves power to withhold or reduce the 
grant in certain cases, as, for instance, where a pupil 
is submitted to tne first examination more than once, 
or is submitted to the second examination prematurely. 
L. A. SELBY-BIGGE. 


LA memorandum setting forth the outlines of the whole scheme will 
shortly be issued. 


. be different, but that our attitude towards them 
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THE POSITION OF THE CLASSICS IN 
EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 
AFTER THE WAR. 

By R. B. APPLETON, M.A. 

Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. 

Ere de woXitov kal dpxovros mY abrny dperny elvai hupev 
kat TOU dpiarou avbpés, TOY è aùtòv dpxopevov re Sei yiyvec- 
Gat TpoTe pov Kat dpxovra vorepov, tour’ dv ein To vopobern 
mpaypLarevTéov, TWS dvdpes ayalo yiyvwvTai, Ka Ĉia Tivwv 
exirndevpateyv, kai Ti TÒ TeAOS THS apiatns wns. —ARISTOTLE, 

“ Politics,” vii. 14. 
HORTLY after the outbreak of war a col- 
league of mine—now in France—with 
whom I often had long discussions upon our 
respective educational ideals, said to me: 
“Why, you talk as though this war were going 
to make no difference to the classics. Every- 
thing will be different at the end of this; not 
even your beloved classics will be the same.” 
What he meant was, of course, not that Homer, 
Sophocles, Piato, and Virgil would themselves 


would change. At the time I could not con- 


ceive how this could be so. It has been my lot 


to continue teaching the classics all this time, 
and I now begin to have some hope that my 
colleague’s words may come true, though in a 
sense different, I am sure, from what he meant 
by them. There is some hope that this war will 
have engendered in all of us such a horror of 
the forces of materialism that even the meanest 
instrument of idealism will be embraced, not 
only by schoolmasters but also by parents, with 
an enthusiasm little short of passionate devo- 
tion. And it is as no mean instrument of ideal- 
ism that the classics will have a secure position 
in that educational reconstruction which must 
come so soon as we are freed from this war. In 
that reconstruction we must go down to funda- 
mentals; we are, in some sense, our own law- 
givers, and, as Aristotle says, we must deter- 
mine what is “the end” of the best life. 

It is a platitude to say that education must 
fit a boy for life; but, like other platitudes, it 
is more often on our lips than in our hearts. 
We schoolmasters, however, must endeavour to 
keep ever vividly before our eyes a not un- 
worthy ideal of the possibilities of human 
nature. It is our work to.train man; and man 
can be very fine. Plato has given us an ac- 
count of the human soul under three aspects : 
(1) éwtOupia; (2) tò Ovpoedés ; (3) TO AOYLo- 
tekov. This last—the rational part—-is what 
distinguishes man from the beasts, and 


~as educationists we are chiefly concerned with 


this. But we must not neglect the other 
“parts”; to Oupoedés—the “spirited” - part, 
that sense of honour which is developed so 
well by the prominence allotted to games in 
our usual public-school education—Plato him- 
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self tells us is fostered by hard athletic exer- | 


: cise. But what of éwr@uuia, that “ many- 


headed monster ” which makes wreck of the 
lives of so many men? It is the. business of 
Tò Aoyiotixoy to control and unite its many 
vagrant impulses, so that they may sub- 
serve one dominant ideal in life. So Plato 
tells us, and education must help in this 
work. Left to ourselves, we are full of desires 
and passions for we know not what; but edu- 
cation must train us to find our joys and our 
sorrows in the objects in which we should 
(xaipeiw te xal AvTetaAar ols dé), so that what 
is fine and beautiful will be a joy to us, what 
base or ugly a sorrow. But for what propor- 
tion of the adults of this generation has educa- 
tion succeeded in doing this? How many 
“business men” are there in England to-day 
who have amassed their fortunes, attained to 
the highest civic dignities in their respective 
towns, or satisfied their “desires” in whatso- 
ever other way has appealed to them, and yet 
feel dissatisfied? We schoolmasters betray 
our trust if we do not make it clear that 
émvOuyia, as Plato has told us, is concerned 
chiefly with food and drink, or with the ex- 
ternal good things of the world—ra éxtos 
ayaa, Aristotle calls them—and that the 
human soul can find satisfaction in none of 
these. Man is unfortunately short-sighted; he 
wants wealth and success, and sends his son to 
school in order that he may there learn to “get 
on in life” and leave it as soon as possible. 
But while we have him we have the oppor- 
tunity, brief as it may be, of teaching him 
what Aristotle meant by ro eù ñv.” 

All this I wish to denote by the term “ideal- 
ism,” and my main thesis in this article is 
that there is both a utilitarian and an 
idealistic side in the education of every boy, 
no matter’ how soon he leaves school or how 
long he remains there. Roughly speaking, 
there are two main classes of boys in the 
average secondary school—those who are 
going to the universities, and those who are 
likely to leave at about sixteen. For those who 
are going to the universities the idealistic and 
the utilitarian aspects of their work—whether 
they be studying classics, science, or mathe- 
matics—coalesce, and are, at bottom, identical ; 
but for those who leave at sixteen they are 
different. Of these two classes, my own‘ in- 
terests are chiefly with the first; but I wish 
here to confine myself, for the moment entirely 
to the second. For this class of boy Science 


‘and mathematics, however “ideal” they may 


be for the bov who is going to a university, 
are purely utilitarian ; English and classics are 
the only two subjects which can provide the 
idealistic element in his education. Of these 
two, English provides by far the greater 
Scc pe; the teacher will be sadly at fault if, 
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having at his disposal “the best that has been 
thought and said” in English, if not “in the 
world,” he cannot mould the mind and cha- 
xacter of his pupil to a pattern that’ is worthy 
of the possibilities of human nature. And 
this is done, often with great success, by many 
teachers of English literature in our secondary 
schools. I have often thought such teachers 
peculiarly happy; unhampered by any difficul- 
ties of language, they can lead their pupils 
straight to the inspiration of Shakespeare, of 
Milton, and of all the other poets and prose- 
writers who have made English literature 
second only to the classics in the history of 
the world; whereas we classical schoolmasters 
have first to teach the language? in which the 
authors whom we wish our pupils to read ex- 
pressed themselves. 

Why, then, it may be asked, should we not 
leave it to English literature alone to provide 
the “idealism ” which we want? The answer 
—that classical literature is, in many ways, a 
better instrument for this purpose—explains 
both why I am not myself a teacher of English 
literature and why I have not included modern 
languages among the two “idealistic ” subjects 
mentioned. Neither French nor German litera- 
ture can do anything for a boy which cannot 
be done by English literature; whereas Latin 
and Greek can. Let it be remembered that I 
am not speaking of the “classical specialist,” 
but of the boy who. leaves school ‘at sixteen. 
Such a boy will have made a brief outline- 
study of Greek and of Roman history, and will 
have learnt thereby many things which he 
could not have found so clearly expressed any- 
where else. From Roman history he will have 
perceived what are both the virtues and limita- 
tions of all that is denoted by that expressive 
word “gravitas,” and from Greek history he 
will have gathered those fundamental political 
principles—of monarchy, oligarchy, tyranny, 
and democracy—without a clear understand- 
ing of which he can never become a useful 
citizen in his own country. His artistic in- 
stincts, too—the most undeveloped aspect of 
the character of the modern Englishman—will, 
if he has been at all fortunate in his teacher, 
have been unerringly stimulated and guided 
by some acquaintance with Greek art and 
architecture. But these are incidentals; he 
will read some actual Greek and Latin authors. 
Let us suppose that he reads, in Latin, the 
second “ AEneid,” one book‘(or its equivalent) 
of the “Odes” of Horace, one short speech 
of Cicero (say the “Pro Archia” or the “Pro 


1 It is my conviction that this can be done most success‘ully by the 
Direct Method: in fact, that by no other method can it be done so as to 
give the pupil we are now considering (who leaves school at sixteen) any 
real appreciation of classical literature. But this isa question with which I 
am noc here concerned: let it only be understood that in the remarks which 
follow (about Horace, Virgil, etc.) I am speaking of boys so trained. 


Rege Deiotaro”’), together with a few odd- 
ments—easy, selected, and beautiful poems— 
of Catullus, Martial, and others; and, in 
Greek, apart from such things as easy Ana- 


creontics, at least one book of Homer (say 


the ninth ‘Odyssey ”) and the “ Apology ” of 
Plato.2 In this reading he will get something 
which I venture to say could not be obtained 
by any other means. To describe in words 
what this something is may be difficult; but 
no one who has read the second “/Eneid ” 
with appreciative boys will have any doubt 
about it. Style, perhaps, has a great deal to 
do with it; for it is just the difference between 
“I am seriously exercised about the advis- 
ability of committing suicide” and the spirit 
or tone of that monologue of Hamlet’s of 
which these words are a paraphrase, but not an 
equivalent. The average boy will feel it in the 
apparition of Hector to Æneas in his dream : 

O lux Dardaniz, spes o fidissima Teucrum, 

quz tantz tenuere morz? quibus Hector ab oris 

exspectate venis? l 
or in the truly moving and tragic death ọf 
Priam :— l 

hæc finis Priami fatorum, hic exitus illum 

sorte tulit Troiam incensam et prolapsa videntem 

Pergama tot quondam populis terrisque superbum 

regnatorem Asiæ. iacet ingens litore truncus, 

avulsumque umeris caput et sine nomine corpus. 


This something comes in to give a new sig- 
nificance and a reality to what would other- 
wise be a mere platitude and never enter the 
heart. 

Pallida Mors æquo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 

regumque turris . 

and 

Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 

tam cari capitis 
have something which is incommunicable by 
any translation, and the same .is true of 
those many warnings which Horace gives us 
of the unsatisfying nature of wealth and of all 
ra extos ayaĝa. And one may talk for months 
about the excellence of literature and the 
value of culture in life, and yet not create half 
the impression that will be made by reading 
this one sentence of Cicero's :— 

At hae studia [sc. literature] adulescentiam acuunt, 
senectutem oblectant, ‘secundas res ornant, adversis 
perfugium ac solacium præbent, delectant domi, non 
impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiscum, ‘peregrinantur, 
rusticantur. 


°° ee Ss ee ee 


21 wish rather to under-estimate than to over-estimate the amount of 
reading likely to be done, because I want to consider only such reading as 
will be appreciated as well as read. W hile learning the language the boy 
will read something which he will not really appreciate for its content. 
If. he leaves school at sixteen, he is likely to have spent four years at 
Latin and two at Greek, and I leave out of account here what he will 
read during his first two years of studying Latin and his first year at 
Greek. The Latin reading mentioned, then, is done during his third and 
fourth years of studying that language, and the Greek reading during the 
second year of Greek. 
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Similarly with the Greek reading: ov« éoriy 
avépt ayaba@ xaxov ovdey ovte Covtt ovte 
TeXeuTnoavtTe in its context in the “ Apology” 
has a sincerity of moral fervour which will 
make a more direct and a more lasting appeal 
to a boy than a whole year’s Sunday-school 
instruction; while the concluding words : 
aAA yap ÑğÒN wpa amiévat, Epot pev dmodavoupere, 
vuv Òe Piwoopévors: OTOTEpOL ÒE LGD ëpxovtat 
eml duetvov Tpåypa, AÒNAov TavTi TAYY EL TW Gew 
sound a depth of religious feeling which 
is not often reached even in the reading of 
adults. Wherefore I think that it will be an 
evil day for us when we neglect these things 
in the education of our poa 


RECEN PROGRESS IN SPELLING 
REFORM. 


NYONE who may be inclined to doubt 
A whether the reform of English spelling, 
however desirable, isa matter of such pressing 
importance as to deserve public attention in 
these critical times of war would do well to 
read the pamphlet just issued by the Simplhiied 
Spelling Society with the not very dignified or 
apposite title, “Breaking the Spell,” to which 
a wise and pithy introduction has been con- 
tributed by Dr. R. W. Macan. There he will 
find not only a persuasive restatement of the 
whole case for a radical change in our spell- 
ing, but a well-justified plea for prompt and 
vigorous action at the present juncture, 
Alike for the sake of economising time in edu- 
cation, of facilitating the extension of com- 
mercial relations, and of removing barriers 
to international intercourse, the proposed re- 
‘form may fitlv demand a place in post-war re- 
construction. It wiil indeed be unfortunate 
if the new-born zeal for reconsidering outworn 
` conventions, which is one of the compensa- 
_tions for the miseries and evils of the world- 
war, should be allowed to die down without 
securing long overdue reforms, such as a 
rational method of spelling and the introduc- 
tion of a decimal coinage and the metric system 
of weights and measures. 

Though there is still a good deal of indif- 
ference and prejudice to overcome in regard to 
spelling reform, it may almost be assumed 
that the movement has now reached a stage 
when it is more natural to discuss what the 
change ought to be than whether any change 
should be made. The attempt of the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Society to set up a halfway house 
on the way to a scientifically phonetic. system 
by devising a scheme that requires no new 
svmbols, and even dispenses with the use of 
diacritics, is likely to meet with general ap- 
proval. Like all provisional measures, the 
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not commend themselves equally to all, but it 
must be recognised that after a certain point 
it is more important to reach an agreement 
than to strive after complete consistency. The 
promoters, however, are wise in admitting that 
some of their problems are still unsolved, and 
in welcoming discussion so long as the ques- 
tion remains open. In response to that invita- 
aa the following suggestions are offered : 
lt would be verv “useful, alike on ounde 
of k and practical convenience, if the 
letters of a digraph, such as th or oe, could 
be written-and printed more closely together 
than the other letters of the word, so as to form 
virtually a single svmbol. This device would 
make it possible to distinguish between the 
sounds of er in her and heritage, of ir in firm 
and irritate, and of ur in cur and curry. It 
would also obviate the need for using a dizeresis 
in such words as diet, poel, cruel, to show that 
they are of two syllables. 

2. The letter y should be used only as a con- 
sonant, the diphthong in by, as in le, being 
represented by the digraph zte. There seems 
to be no good reason tor making an exception 
in the case of the personal pronoun Z. It is 
surely unnecessary to coin the digraph ew to 
represent a consonantal y followed bv the 
vowel oo. The second personal pronoun would 
be more consistently written yoo than et. 

3. The vowel sounds in full and fool might 
with advantage be distinguished by using oo 
for the former and we or wu for the latter. The 
form tu for to is not satisfactory, as u by itself 
should be reserved for its sound in but. To 
should be written too, while too and two would 
appear as tue or ful. 

4. If didn’t and wasn't are to be spelt didnt 
and wosnt, then litile should be w en litl— 
not litel. U 
unkel, which sugsrests the a un-kel 
without the nasal sotind. (Anger, hunger 
should be written angger, hungger.) 

s. He and so should be spelt hee and soe in 
order to conform to the rules laid down for 
the vowel sounds they contain. 

6. One definite digraph, such as er, should 
be chosen to represent the sound heard alike in 
her, fir, cur, and word, 


French Plays for Charen, “By fe OF Spink. vVit70 
pp. (He ith.) 1s. 3d. net.—These little plays ‘have 
all been tested in class, and successfully presented at 
morning assemblies bv children of the elementary school 
of the University of Chicago.” They are unpretentious 
little scenes: three of them deal with Breton stories, 
which justifies the inclusion of some pictures of 
Breton folk that do not otherwise serve to illustrate 
the plavs. The longest play deals with Joan of Arc, 
but tells her story only so far as Chinon. On the 
whole these little plays are no better and no worse 
than a good many that have been published in this 


scheme has had to offer compromises that may ' country during the last fifteen years. 
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THE BOARD GF EDUCATION’S 
REPORT FOR 1915-16. 

HE annual report of an important 
department of State inevitably consists 

to a large extent of bare facts and figures, 
the significance of which for any particular 
reader depends upon his knowledge and 
imagination. But such a report may "also be 
in some degree a human document, and this 
is certainly true of the report of the Board of 
Education, just issued. A brief and interest- 
ing preface sums up the chief activities of the 
year, starting with the problem of reconstruc- 
tion. A reference to the Government Com- 
mittees on Science and Modern Languages, 
and to the interim report of the Consultative 
Committee on Scholarships for Higher Edu- 
cation, is followed by a declaration that 
improvements in higher education, important 
as they are, are not enough. The range of 
activities of the elementary “schools is still too 
narrow, and the critical years of adolescence 
are largely left without supervision and train- 


ing. "We do not ignore, continues the 
report, “the magnitude of the difficulties— 
social, administrative, financial—which any 


comprehensive scheme of educational dev elop- 
ment must encounter. Advance along the 
whole line of education cannot be made 
cheaply or rapidly. It demands not merely 
larger expenditure of money, but sacrifice of 
traditional prejudices and vested interests; it 
cannot but involve many changes and read- 
justments in our industrial and ‘social organi- 
sation. Above all, in every grade of educa- 
tion the rate of advance must be conditioned 
by the supply of qualified teachers.” This 
vital question of the supply of qualified 
teachers, and the menace to education 
which the present shortage of supply por- 
tends, is made the subject of a special section 
of the report, from which we quote the prin- 
cipal passages below. 

A considerable number of elementary 
schools have been used as hospitals or for 
the accommodation of troops, about 123,600 
children being thus displaced in the middle 
of last vear. The Board notes with approval 
both the considerate attitude of the Army 
Council in this matter, and the patriotic action 
of the local authorities. .\nother interesting 
paragraph describes the war-saving movement 
in the elementary schools, and gives striking 
instances of its operation. Women have, of 
course, been largely employed as teachers of 
younger boys, though it has been found pos- 
sible in most schools, we are glad to see, to 
keep men teachers in charge of bovs above 
twelve. It is noteworthy that of the 109,000 
ordinary elementary schools in England, only 
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about 38 per cent. are council schools, the 
rest being voluntary. On the other hand, cf 
the 6,500,000 children in attendance, only 
about 52 per cent. are in the voluntary schools, 
the fact being, of course, that most of the 
large urban schools are council schools. We 
need scarcely say that no progress has been 
made in the provision of higher elementary 
schools during the war. 

Coming now to the secondary schools, we 
find, as “might have been expected, that the 
depletion of staff in boys’ and in mixed 
schools, owing first to voluntary enlistment, 
and later to the operation of the Military Ser- 
vice :\cts, has been a more serious matter for 
the sec ondary than for the elementary schools, 
because in the former the employment of 
women teachers beyond a certain point is in- 
consistent with efħicient discipline, and, there- 
fore, with efficient teaching. About 2,700 
mensteachers have left the English secondary 
schools for war service, the vast majority hav- 
ing, of course, joined the Forces. On the 
other hand, sthe number of pupils admitted, 
which suffered a setback in 1914-15, showed 
a remarkable increase in 1915-16, so that, in 
the two war-vears 1914-16 taken together, the 
growth in the number of newly admitted 
pupils was nearly normal. It follows, then, 
that governing bodies and heads of schools 
must have had great dithculties to contend 
with, especially as there has been some deple- 
tion among mistresses also for hospital and 
kindred work. 

Owing to the curtailment of statistical 
work, the Board is unable to give figures 
showing the attendance at tec hnical, art, and 
evening schools and classes during 1013-16. 
In anv case, however, it would se arcely have 
been worth while compiling such figures dur- 
Ing so abnormal a period.: The fact is sufi- 
ciently well known that all forms of “further 
education” between schools and universities 
have, like the universities themselves, been most 
seriously affected, and are simply awaiting the 
reawakening which must speedily follow the 
close of the war. Schools of art are suffering 
notoriously. In the technical schools and col. 
leges a great deal-has been done, and is being 
done, in the way of munition work and the 
training of munition workers.. l 

On the whole, this report, though neces- 
sarily a record of stand-still in many depart- 
ments of educational work, is a hopeful 
document, so clearly does it manifest a deter- 
mination, so far as the powers and opportuni- 
ties entrusted to the Board can avail, to speed 
up the machinery, especially in regard to the 
supply of teac hers. On this all-important sub- 
ject, so far as it affects the elementary schools, 
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we need make no apology for quoting the fol- 
lowing extensive extracts :— 


THe SUPPLY OF TEACHERS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The Board has for some years past had to direct 
attention to the serious deficiency in the supply of 
teachers. Since last year the position has become 
still more critical. The table given below shows the 
number of candidates entering the first stages of the 
teaching profession in England and Wales in each of 
the past nine years beginning with 1908. It will be 
seen from the figures, and from the comments on 
them which are appended, how serious is the situation 
with which the country is now faced. 


NUMBER OF INTENDING TEACHERS RECOGNISED FOR THE 
First TIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


irae Boys ous Beea 
1908 2,722 6,892 9,614 
1909 2,308 5,759 8,067 
IgIo 1,558 4,027 6,185 
IQII ww. =, 388 4,291 5,679 
IQI2 «ww Ss 167 4,065 5,232 
1913 1,155 4,642 5,797 
1914 1,251 5,117... 6,368 
1915 1,304 5743 =s PO 
1916 1,063 5,228 ... 6,291" 


The year 1908 is taken as the starting point in this 
table because it marks the transition from the system 
of pupil-teachership to the system of bursarship. It 
was the year after that in which the bursarship system 
first came into operation, while at the same time the 
old pupil-teachership system was: still in existence in 
a large number of areas. The number of candidates 
admitted in the years immediately preceding this had 
been abnormally high owing to special circumstances ; 
and the number recognised in 1908, which was 9,614, 
represents a return to something like the normal num- 
ber of candidates admitted during the years previous 
to 1904. This number, if it had been maintained, 
would probably have produced a sufficient yearly supply 
of teachers to replace wastage, though it would not 
have allowed any large margin for the improvement 
of staffing. In fact, however, it was not maintained. 
From 1908 onwards the number of candidates ad- 
mitted in each year sank rapidly, until in rgr2 it 
amounted only to 5,232, showing a decrease of more 
than 4,000 in the intervening four years. 

In view of this serious decline in the number of 
entrants we decided in 1912 to hold a careful investi- 
gation into the whole question. We obtained informa- 
tion and advice from our inspectors and from local 
education authorities as to the conditions prevailing 
in different areas. The conclusions at which we 
arrived were discussed at length in our report for 
1912-13. Chap. v. of that report, which dealt with 
the supply of teachers for elementary schools, began 
by pointing out that the causes of the decline are 
complex; that they vary from district to district, and 
are different in town and country, and for men and 
women; and that it is difficult to disentangle them or 
to estimate their relative importance. It then pro- 
cecded to discuss the various causes to which the 


l In addition there are 135 applications which are still under consideration. 
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decline might be attributed. Some of these, such as 
a belief in the existence of an over-supply of teachers. 
were purely temporary in their operation. Those of a 
more permanent character may be grouped under two 
heads, according as they relate to the ultimate pros- 
pects of the teaching profession or to difficulties ex- 
perienced by candidates during the stage of prepara- 
tion. The report recognised that the number of young 
persons adopting the profession of an elementary-school 
teacher must ultimately be determined by its attrac- 
tiveness in respect of emoluments, immediate and 
prospective, status and securitv. Under this head 
reference was made to several factors which might be 
considered to have contributed to the decline in the 
number of entrants. Among these were the increase 
in the number and variety of other openings for boys 
and girls who might under former conditions have 
become teachers; the rise in the cost of living, affect- 
ing all persons in receipt of fixed salaries; a change 
for the worse in the prospects of promotion owing to 
the increase in the size of schools; and particular . 
unfavourable conditions existing im various parts of the 
country. 

It did not, however, appear that such. causes alone 
could be held to account for the rapid falling off 
which had taken place in the years from 1908 to 1912, 
after a long period ‘during which the average number 
of entrants had not varied very greatly. © Much 
evidence was forthcoming to show that this falling off 
was largely due to the second set of causes mentioned 
above, namely, to difficulties experienced by candidates 
during the stage of preparation. Our inquiries led 
us to think that these difficulties were to some extent 
connected with the introduction of the bursarship 
system, which had coincided with the beginning of the 
decline in numbers. This conclusion did not in any 
way modify our conviction that the essential principles 
on which the bursar system was founded were sound. 
We are satisfied, as was stated in our report for 
1912-13, that the requirement of a substantial period 
of continuous attendance at an efficient secondary 
school as a condition of the bursar grant has resulted 
in a marked improvement in the general education of | 
intending teachers, and that abandonment of it would 
be inimical in the long run to the efficiency of elemen- 
tary education. We saw, however, some reason to 
think that the new system on its introduction was 
attended by incidental difficulties which had prevented 
many candidates, who might in earlier years have 
become pupil-teachers, from availing themselves of its 
advantages. The difficulty most widely experienced 
was that the maintenance grants offered by local 
education authorities to intending teachers while at 
the secondary schools were usually smaller in amount 
than the salaries which had been offered to pupil- 
teachers, while the expenses of the education of the 
candidates were increased. For this reason many ` 
parents, whose boys or girls might formerly have 
become pupil-teachers, were unable or unwilling to let 
them prepare for the teaching profession under the 
new conditions. A second difficulty, experienced in 
rural areas, was that the adoption of the ideal of a 
secondary-school education for teachers and the general 
abandonment of the pupil-teacher system resulted in 
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excluding from the teaching profession many promis- 
ing candidates whose homes were out of reach of a 
secondary school. 

In the Regulations for the Preliminary Education of 
Elementary-School Teachers for 1913 various changes 
were introduced, which were intended to meet difficul- 
ties of the kind mentioned in the last paragraph. It 
was not, of course, anticipated that these changes 
could go to the root of the problem. We realised 
that other considerations, particularly that of the 
salaries paid to adult teachers, must in the long run 
be determining factors. These factors, however, as 
was pointed out in our report, raised large questions 
of educational and financial policy which could not be 
solved immediately. We-set ourselves, therefore, to 
deal with less fundamental difficulties which could be 
met by minor changes in our Regulations. We pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that a number of children, 
who were well qualified to become teachers, and who 
would have been willing to become pupil-teachers in 
former days, were now prevented from entering the 
teaching profession by some of the indirect results of 
the bursar system, and we hoped to remedy this state 
of things by encouraging local education authorities to 
facilitate the entry to the profession of children who 
were thus prevented from reaching it. The remedies 
introduced for this purpose in 1913 may be summarised 
as follows :— 

(1) Some further assistance by the State to meet the 
expenses incidental to preliminary education in cases 
where the bursar system was applicable. 

(2) The development of rural pupil-teachership on 
improved lines. 

(3) An increase of flexibilitv in the Regulations, with 
the view in particular of facilitating the transfer to 
secondary schools of candidates whose decision to pre- 
pare for ‘the teaching profession was taken too late to 
enable them to become bursars. 

(4) The encouragement and assistance of schemes 
other than the bursar and pupil-teacher systems for 
admitting candidates into the teaching profession, 

The experience of the next few years bore out the 
expectation that, under the conditions then existing, 
the supply of teachers could be increased by removing 
difficulties at the preparatory stage. The number of 
candidates recognised in each year as bursars, pupil- 
teachers, or student-teachers began to rise as steadily 
as it had fallen in the preceding years. In 1912 the 
figure had reached its lowest, and stood at 5,232. 
In each of the two following years it increased by 
several hundred, rising in 1913 about to the point at 
which it had stood in 1911, andin 1914 about to the point 
at which it had stood in rg1o. It was evident that the 
decline had been arrested, and there seemed reason to 
hope that the increasé might continue as the new 
facilities afforded by the Regulations became better 
known, and as local education authorities came more 
and more to realise their responsibility in connection 
with the training of teachers. . There were other en- 
couraging signs besides the increase in the number of 
candidates entering the teaching profession at the 
stage to which these figures relate. There was an 
increase in the number of candidates for admission to 
training colleges who had not been either pupil- 
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teachers or bursars. There was also a marked de- 
crease in the wastage of pupil-teachers and bursars, 
due no doubt to improved teaching in the secondary 
schools and pupil-teacher’ centres. The figures avail- 
able in 1909 had led the Board to estimate. this wastage 
at not less than 25 per cent., but later information has 
shown a steady diminution in the rate of wastage at 
this stage, which, according to the most recent figures, 
is now about 16 per cent. Taking all these factors 
into account, the position immediately before the war 
was decidedly more hopeful than it had been in 1912. 
Even after the first year of the war the number of 
candidates entering the profession continued to rise, 
and the number of recognitions for the year 1915-16 
amounted to 7,047.. 

The improvement, however, was still far from being 
sufficiently great to remove anxiety for the future. In 
our report for each year since 1913 we have felt it 
necessary to direct attention to the gravity of the 
situation, and in June, 1915, we issued to local educa- 
tion authorities in England a circular urging upon 
them the need for further effort. In that circular we 
expressed our belief that the total number of intending 
teachers annually recognised was still quite insufficient 
to keep up the present number of teachers in the 
country as a whole. The circular was issued before 
information as to the entries for 1915 was available, 
but there can be little doubt that this statement would 
hold good, even of the increased figures reached for 
that year. It is difficult to reach exact conclusions on 
this matter, as the question of the rate of “wastage ” 
for adult teachers is an extremely complicated one. 
We pointed out in the circular referred to that the 
rate varies very much in different districts, and that 
we did not regard it as possible to lay down any pro- 
portion of intending teachers to posts which would be 
a safe guide to a particular authority in estimating 
its annual needs. We 'added, however, that in our 
opinion there could be few areas the needs of which 
could be satisfied with a proportion of less than 6 per 
cent. per annum, even though no allowance be made 
for the growth of population or improvement in staff. 
ing. If this percentage, which is based on calculations 
made by a number of different authorities, is adopted 
as a basis for the country as a whole, it, would follow 
that something like g,oo0 entrants to the profession 
ought to be recognised annually in England and Wales 
to replace the ordinary wastage in the number of 
posts for qualified teachers on the staffs of public 
elementary schools, which was in January, 1915, about 
150,000. ... 

The critical nature of the position was made still 
more serious by the outbreak of the war, and by the 
steadily increasing demands on men teachers and men 
students in training colleges for military service. As 
the process of depletion of men teachers and students 
continued, it became more and more clear that unless 
the yearly number of entrants showed a further steady 
increase a most dangerous shortage must be looked 
for in the near future. Unfortunately, the figures for 
the number of candidates entering the profession in 
1916 make it clear that no such increase is to be 
hoped for. 

It seems evident that the tendency to an increase in 
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the number of entrants to the teaching profession, 
which was set on foot by the changes in the Regula- 
tions of 1913, is now being counteracted by stronger 
tendencies in the opposite direction. If we take into 
account such factors as the withdrawal of men teachers 
and students for military service, the demand for 
labour in all. fields of national life, the high wages 
now earned in many callings, and the rise in the cost 
of living, there is every reason to fear that the causes 
tending to divert candidates from the teaching pro- 
fession to other callings must continue to gain in 
force. Some of them no doubt will cease to operate 
with the end of the war, but, so far as can at present 
be foreseen, most of them are likely to persist after it. 
The conditions which enabled a partial recovery to be 
effected during the years from 1912 to IgI5 can no 
longer be expected to hold good, and it cannot be 
hoped that anv minor changes in the Board’s Regula- 
tions as to the education and training of teachers will 
now be sufficient to meet the difficulty. 

Ve feel tt our duty to reccerd our conviction that a 
continuance of the present shortage of supply would 
not only preclude such improvements as an increase in 
the length of school life or a reduction in the size of 
classes, but would gravely imperil the maintenance of 
the level of efficiency in elementary education which 
was reached before the war, and that we see no hope 
of meeting this shortage except by a substantial increase 
in the salaries of adult teachers and by a general im- 
provement in the prospects of the teaching profession, 

The italics are ours, and our readers will, we 
are sure, agree that we are justified in giving 

the passage this special mark of importance. 
The issue is indeed a grave one: 
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REFORM IN SCOTTISIH EDUCATION? 


HE report which has just been issued by 
the Scottish Education Reform Com- 
mittee is one of the most comprehensive state- 
ments of educational policy which have yet 
appeared. It extends to 160 pages, and is 
provided with an admirable Table of Contents 
and a Summary of Recommendations. [In 
scope, in matter, and in form it 1s altogether 
worthy of the Reform Committee, which is 
representative of the three great professional 
organisations of teachers in Scotland, the 
Educational Institute, the Secondary Educa- 
tion Association, and the Class Teachers’ 
Federation. © 
The report may be regarded as the first- 
fruits of the new spirit of professional 
solidarity which animates teachers north of 
the Tweed, and as an earnest of still more 
valuable fruits in the vears to come. The 
committee has surveyed practically the whole 
field of Scottish education by means of six 
sub-committees, dealing respectively with 
administration and finance, general education, 


l “Reform in Sesttich Education.’ 
Education Reform Committee. 


Being ‘he Report of the Scottish 
(34 North Bridge, Edinburgh.) 19, net. 
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the education of women, technical and univer- 
sity education, professional training and 
status, and moral education. The committee 
seeks to justify the issue of the report on the 
ground that it is the clear duty of those who 
are actually engaged in the work of educa- 
tion to place their skilled and = considered - 
opinion at the disposal of the country. No 
formal justification, happiiy, is needed. The 
report carries on every page its own justifica- 
tion by the liberal, far-sighted, and thoroughly 
practical nature of its suggestions. While 
much of the report is necessarily technical, a 
large part of it should appeal to ‘all who have 
a serious interest in the cause of national edu- 
cation, whether in England or Scotland. 

It is interesting to note that, while the tn- 
fluence of the Scottish education svstem is 
written all over the scheme of educational 
reform recently outlined by Mr. Fisher for 
England, the Scottish Reform Committee has 
not hesitated to go to England for sugges- 
tions for improvement in its national system. 
Hitherto Scottish teachers, administrators, 
and legislators have held firmly by the ad hoc 
principle; but the Reform Committee, in- 
Nuenced both by the logic of facts and by the 
successful) example of England, has ` pro- 
nounced boldly for the county council system 
of administration. In doing so it had full 
regard to its many defects, Dut these it held 
to be more than balanced by its great possi- 
bilities and by the fact that it emphasises the 
essential oneness of the educational process. 
Education can no longer be regarded as a mat- 
ter of mere sc hooling. It is indissolubly bound 
up with the whole social life of the com- 
munity, especially with questions of housing, 
medical inspection and treatment, means of 
recreation, and the like. The school has too 
long been regarded as an independent, iso- 
lated unit, and education as a thing apart 
from the main stream of life. The ad hoc 
principle supports and emphasises this idea 
of isolation. On the other hand, the county 
council system brings back the school and 
education into the communal current, and 
the Reform Committee is to be congratulated 
on its courage and initiative in suggesting 
this change. 

The report is in line with nearly all other 
schemes of reform on questions such as the 
raising of the school age, the provision of 
compulsory day continuation classes, the 
extension of medical service and treatment, 
the reduction of the size of classes, and the 
provision ofi more liberal bursary schemes. 
Nothing, indeed, is more remarkable in all 
the schemes of reform that have been issued 
than their general similaritv. Thev all seem 
to have a common parentage, and such dif- 
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ferences as are sometimes met with serve only 
to heighten the general resemblance. One 
would fain believe that this is due to the 
“unanimity of the wise,” but there is a fashion 
in reforms as in everything else, and it is to 
be feared that part of the agreement is merely 
a homage to the mode of ‘the hour. There 
can be no suspicion of such E in 
regard to the Reform Committee’s proposals. 
They breathe the passionate conviction of men 
who have had an intimate and sometimes 
bitter knowledge of the things they speak of. 

In regard to examinations, the committee 
lends its authority to the view which was re- 
cently so ably expounded in these columns 
by Mr. Bentcliffe, the ex- president of the 
National Union. of Teachers, that the only 
examinations which should be tolerated in 
the primary school are those which form an 
integral part of the education of the child. 
In secondary schools the committee accepts 
as a “hateful” necessity some form of external 
examinations. It frankly recognises the great 
work that has been accomplished for Scottish 
education by the leaving certificate examina- 
tions during the past twenty years. They 
have helped to give definiteness to the work 
of the teacher and thoroughness to the work 
of the pupils. But the committee is strongly 
of opinion that some changes are now neces- 
sary. It advocates the transference of the 
control of the examinations from the Educa- 
tion Department to an examining body repre- 
sentative of the department, the universities, 
and the teaching profession, on the analogy 
of the Joint Examination Board of, the 
Northern Universities. 

' The section of the report dealing with the 
education of women is marked by sanity and 
restraint. It rightly emphasises the fact that 
the character of the instruction and the con- 
ditions of work and play in schools have been 
determined by the needs of boys rather than 
by those of girls. This has naturally led to 
a one-sided development, and too little stress 
has been laid on ideals of conduct directly 


connected with women’s function.in life and. 


with activities which centre in the home. 
The chapter on technical and university 


education contains a valuable historical 
retrospect and an analysis of the causes of 
menace to British industrial supremacy 


which marked the period immediately before 
the war. There is also a valuable section on 
the present unsatisfactory position of higher 
commercial education. Mere Scotland lags 
far behind all its commercial rivals, as there 
is not even the semblance of higher commer- 
cial education in any centre in the country. 
The report on professional training and 
Status presents an unanswerable case for im- 
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proved conditions of, service. The figures 
given in regard to the supply of teachers 
reveal a serious decline in the number of male 
students entering the profession, and unless 
steps are immediately taken to secure im- 
proved salaries and prospects, the male 
teacher will soon disappear from the elemen- 
tary school. 

The subject of moral 
rounds off the report, 
and delicate subject in masterly fashion. 
Throughout it is assumed that religious 
instruction is bound to have moral issues, and 
that moral instruction depends upon religious 
sanctions or upon sanctions which may ulti- 
mately be regarded as religious. 

The following extracts touch but a small 
part of the eround covered, but should lead 
readers to seek a fuller acquaintance with the 
complete report :— 


education, which 
deals with a difficult 


COMPULSORY AGE, 
Attendance at Day Schools should be Compulsory from 
Five to Fifteen Years of Age. 

The present system whereby compulsory education 
ceases at fourteen vears of age is wasteful intellectually 
and mischievous morally. The reports of the Inter- 
Departmental Committee on Physical Deterioration, 
and of the Poor Laws Commission, have made this 
abundantly clear, and there is general agreement that 
drastic and far-reaching changes are needed in order 
to cope with the grave social evils that have been 
shown to be due to the failure to make adequate pro- 
sion for the training and supervision of young people 
up to the age when they can reasonably be expected 
to take care of themselves. 

The raising of the school age would only partially 
meet the case, but a further year of school train- 
ing and -discipline would be of priceless value 
in equipping the vouth of the nation to meet 
the increasing demands of industrial life on the 
intelligence, adaptabilitv, and capacity of the workers, 
and to face successfully the growing dangers and 
temptations of modern life. 

The extra year’s instruction would come to them at 
an age when the intelligence and reasoning powers 
were becoming more fully awake, and when the ends 
and aims of education were more fully recognised and 
appreciated, while they would be kept under discipline 
just at the time when it was easiest to influence per- 
manently the formation of character. This extra year 
would also serve to bridge the present fatal gap be- 
tween the age of leaving school and the age for enter- 
ing upon a definite carcer. The census tables show 
that, for at least the first vear after leaving school, 
a large percentage of young people have not settled 
down to a fixed emplovment. They shift from occu- 
pation to occupation out of a desire for change and 
variety or to mark time until they are old enough to 
enter the skilled trades. From fourteen to fifteen is 
an industrial loose-end, and has a disastrous influence 
upon the character of many youths. They are apt to 
become slack, indifferent, lazy, restless, and much of 
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the value of their school 
` morally, is lost, ; 

The proposed extension of the school age would 
undoubtedly place a serious burden upon many parents, 
and substantial State assistance in the form of a liberal 
bursary scheme would have to be provided. This, 
however, could in large measure be secured by a re- 
distribution of the present funds available for this pur- 
pose. It must not be overlooked that there is a keen 
and growing desire among a large section of the work- 
ing classes_for increased educational opportunities for 
their children, and in Scotland at least they may be 
trusted, as in the past, to make sacrifices to secure 
these for them. 


* 


training, mentally and 


CURRICULUM. 
Primary School. 


“In framing the curriculum we should show a wise 
neglect of all unnecessary things.” This dictum of 
Mulcaster should be kept steadilv in view by all who 
havg responsibility for the framing of curricula. 
Education authorities, in response to the demands of 
this or that section of public opinion, have introduced 
subject after subject into the school curriculum. When 
any new disease is discovered in the body politic, a 
remedial course therein at school is the specific usually 
recommended. Regard is not had to the necessary 
and indispensable, but to the expedient and desirable. 
The “enrichment” of the curriculum that has thus 
taken place has not been accompanied by any lessen- 
ing of the demands in the staple subjects. Hence, 
again, over-pressure and cramming instead of educat- 
ing. 

THE INSPIRATION OF FRESH BEGINNINGS IN EDUCA- 
TION.—What subjects could be dispensed with? 
Nature knowledge, history, and geography are all 
excellent subjects in themselves, but they are not absp- 
lutely essential in the early stages. The formal study 
of these subjects might well be delayed until the pupils 
reach the senior division, when they would be. taken 
up with zest and interest. Pupils in primary schools 
seldom experience the charm of fresh beginnings. 
Practically every subject is begun in the infant room 
and continued throughout the whole course. The 
formal study of grammar should be begun only in 
the final year of the primary course, and should be 
restricted to a knowledge of the elementary principles 
of analysis and of the functions of words in the sen- 
tence. The co-ordination of grammatical terms sug- 
gested by the Committee on Grammatical Reform 
should be adopted in all schools. 

Get RID OF THE “ LUMBER.”—In the retained sub- 
jects there should be a careful revision of the subject- 
matter in order to ascertain the minimum essentials in 
each, and to reject all that is merely archaic, tradi- 
tional, and non-essential. Every subject in the course 
of time gathers up a lot of “lumber ” that is accepted 
as of the essence of the subject, and is taught without 
reflection generation after generation. In the 
United States a committee has been at work for the 
past two years carefully revising the syllabus in each 
subject, and suggesting what can without educational 
loss be rejected or reduced. There is much need for 
a similar inquiry in this country, and it is one which 
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should be taken up as one of the first tasks of the 
united Associations of Teachers. 


Intermediate School. 


If education were made compulsory up to eighteen 
years of age the need for direct vocational training 
between twelve and fifteen would be greatly lessened. 
As a matter of fact, education can never be really 


-vocational until the vocation is definitely assured, and 


this it seldom is at school. But while school educa- 
tion. cannot and should not be vocational in the 
narrow sense of the term, it is both possible and desir- 
able at this stage to differentiate curricula to suit the 
varying capacities and probable future needs of 
different. classes of pupils. There are at present in 
operation two types of education for pupils between 
twelve and fifteen years of age—the intermediate and 
the supplementary. These two answer in a general 
way to differences in capacity and in the future needs 
of pupils. There is the literary or professional tvpe 
for the intermediate pupil, and the practical or indus- 
trial for the supplementary pupil. The success of both 
types of school proves that they have met public needs. 
The intermediate or professional type of education has 
after long travail built up for itself a high reputation. 
Its certificates have been accepted by almost every 
examining body as exempting from its own examina- 
tions, and are recognised as a passport into most of 
the professions, 

The supplementary or practical classes have suffered 
from the differential treatment meted out to them br 
the department as regards grants, size of classes, and 
This has occasioned a certain 
social and educational stigma to be attached to them, 
but this notwithstanding, they have been gradually 
rising in public estimation, and there can be no ques- 
tion that from their emphasis on practical work they 
meet the needs of the great majority of pupils better 
than the professional schools. 


INSPECTION. 


The present system of inspection has few friends 
among teachers. To many it is the most irksome 
and harassing of all their conditions of service, and 
they would gladly see it abolished altogether. Yet 
for many reasons inspection is necessary and ineyitable 
The central authority 
must have agents in order to obtain the data necessary 
for carrying on its work, and in order to see that the 
standards agfeed upon by general professional opinion 
are met as near as may be in each case. No indi- 
vidual teacher is entitled to say that he is to be the 
sole judge of the virtue of his own methods and the 
value of his own results All public servants are the 
better for enlightened supervision, and the teaching 
profession should have for its aim, not the abolition, 
but the reform of inspection. 

The first thing to secure is that those responsible 
for inspection should have the right point of 
view. They should regard themselves as mem- 
bers of the teaching profession, and not as 
an official caste, owing allegiance, not to educa- 
tion, but to a Government department. That is 
the capital fault in the present system. The inspector 
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1s not a free man. He has to take the educational 
svstem as he finds it. No matter how vicious, how 
stupid, how deadening that system may be, official 
<tiquette prescribes that he must remain silent and 
“carry on.” 

The Scottish inspectors have been, and are, as a rule, 
men of high ability, strong character, and clear in- 
sight, vet because of the system under which thev 
serve they have left no corresponding mark on the 
education of the country. All this would be changed 
if they were not merely allowed, but encouraged, to 
criticise the system they are helping to administer. 

A system of inspection to be useful must be con- 
structive. The present system, notwithstanding the 
great good will of the inspectors, is mainly destruc- 
tive. Again the point of view must be changed. The 
inspector must recognise that his main business is to 
suggest, to help, to encourage, and not to criticise 
and censure. If he comes across bad methods of 
teaching in the school he should be prepared to take 
off his coat and show how they can be improved, 

Finally, it cannot be too strongly emphasised that 
a body of highly intelligent men, of long and success- 
ful experience and sound scholarship, moving about 
the country with observant eyes and gathering and 
formulating the results of their inspection of schools, 
would be of the verv highest advantage in the progress 
of education. While the part of their work which is 
concerned with the maintenance of the efficiency of 
the schools, and the seeing that the regulations of the 
department are reasonably met, is of considerable 
importance, the part that might be developed by con- 
veying from school to school information of the suc- 
cess or failure of different methods, in advising in 
cases of difficulty, in suggesting, initiating, and super- 
vising experiments in curricula and methods, cannot 
be too highly estimated. 


RuraL EDUCATION. 


The improvement of education and of educational 
facilities and conditions in rural districts is probably 
the most ‘clamant of all educational problems at this 
time and is of vital importance. This is due not 
merely to the number of individuals affected—although 
it must be remembered that agriculture is still the 
greatest single industry in, the country—but to the 
promise and potency of their lives on the vigour, 
health, and character of the whole nation. No apology 
therefore is required for devoting to it a separate 
chapter even if so doing necessitates some repetition 
of what has been said already. 

URBAN CONDITIONS ALONE CONSIDERED.—Since the 
passing of the Education Act of 1872, the city school 
and the city school system may be said to have filled 
the educational stage. The great increase in the 
urban population for two decades after the passing of 
that Act,‘and the magnitude and complexity of the 
educational problems thus raised, inevitably made the 
urban question the centre of interest. But these con- 
ditions no longer hold. The urban problems, if not 
solved, are at least on the way to solution, and the 
provision of school places, save in one or two centres, 
moy be regarded as fairly complete. 

NgecLect oF Rurat Epucation.—All this time the 


rural problem has been disregarded. It is true that 
isolated attempts have been made to ease the finan- 
cial situation in rural areas by money doles, but no 
attempt has been made to deal with the question as a 
whole, or to make adequate provision for the special 
needs of this section of the population. The first step 
towards reform is to recognise the existence of a rural 
problem quite distinct from that of the town, a problem 
requiring special treatment as regards curriculum, 
organisation, and administration generally. 

RuraL DEPOPULATION.—The question of rural educa- 
tion is an essential factor in the problem of rural de- 
population. It is not necessary here to enter at any 
length into the causes of the migration from country 
to town. Some have their origin in the natural desire 
for a brighter, fuller life and a wider outlook than 
the country appears to afford; but perhaps the most 
compelling: and assuredly the most worthy motive is 
the desire of parents to give their children a better 
education than is at present possible in country dis- 
tricts. The claim by the Education Department that 
the present educational system affords equality of 
opportunity to all children, rural and urban, can 
scarcely be accepted as in accordance with facts. 


INFLUENCE OF. WOMEN TEACHERS UPON GIRLS. 


The Reform Committee considers it desirable 
that in the interest of girls attending all grades of 
schools (primary, intermediate, secondary, junior 
student centres) provision should be made for special 
supervision and control by a woman teacher with 
definite status and good salary. Where the head of 
the school is a man, such a woman teacher would as 
senior mistress or lady superintendent take special 
oversight of such matters as the girls’ health, conduct, 
recreation, manners, and relations with the boys. In 
all types of school such special duties should involve 
the curtailing of the hours of teaching required of the 
mistress in Question. In intermediate and secondary 
schools, where the work of supervision is many-sided, 
a considerable reduction of the teaching periods would 
be necessary. Women appointed to such posts should 
have a good scholarship record as well as sympathy, 
sound judgment, and experience. They should, if pos- 
sible, share in the organisation of the school, and be 
responsible for the most advanced teaching in some 
subject. Opportunities of consulting such mistresses 
regarding matters within their province should be 
given to the parents of the girls and to members of 
the school staff. In schools of the intermediate and 
secondary type several women teachers with restricted 
teaching time-tables should be chosen to co-operate 
with the senior mistress as regards the points named 
above, and to promote school societies and activities 
(e.g. school charities) likely to develop right views of 
citizenship and social responsibility. 


PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH. 

SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH.—The greatest 
need of British industry is undoubtedly research, and 
itis impossible to emphasise this matter too strongly. In 
great scientific discoveries this country probably leads 
the world, but it is in the lack of that patient course of 
investigation which is necessary to render the scien- 
tific discovery a commercial asset that our most con- 
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spicuous failure occurs. Mr. J. Ellis Barker very forcibly 


indicates the weakness of our present industrial con- 
dition when he remarks :—‘tThe hosts of mediocre 
German chemists have established the most flourishing 
industry in the world by making use of the great 
chemical geniuses of England and France, who, lack- 
ing an adequate rank and file, were unable to utilise 
their inventions in their own country.” It is precisely 
because Germany is continuously turning out a huge 

rank and file” of highly trained mediocrities, capable 
of carrying out laborious and painstaking industrial 
research, that she has been able to make science the 
handmaid of industry to an extent realiscd by very 
few people in this country. As a nation striving to 
maintain our trade and commercial supremacy, our 
total neglect to supply such a ‘frank and file” has 
been a colossal blunder. In this connection it is an 
illuminating fact that, in proportion to population, 
Germany has two hundred and fifty trained chemists 
for every one we have in Great Britain. 


HIGHER COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


No part of our present endeavours to provide suit- 
able vocational training for the more important forms 
of employment among our adolescent population is so 
defective as that which deals with the preparation of 
pupils for a commercial career. In its lower stages, 
as in the continuation classes, our present system of 
commercial education is much too narrow in its con- 
ception and objective, and in its higher forms it can 
scarcely be said to have developed at all outside 
private institutions where the methods employed are 
seldom educational. This singular lack of initiative 
and enterprise, with its disastrous results, is due in 
very great measure to the profound distrust with which 
the great majority of business men in this country 
have, in the past, regarded all attempts at systematic 
commercial education. This, in turn. is brought about 
by a deep-rooted, insular contempt for the foreigner, 
and an almost complete ignorance of his commercial 
methods and their relation to the extraor dinary trade 
developments of the past thirty years, 

Handwriting, commercial arithmetic, shorthand, 
book-keeping, and typewriting are very generally re- 
garded as constituting the only subjects worthy of a 
place in a commercial course; and even when the 
claims of higher Engtish, commercial correspondence, 
business methods, office routine, modern languages, 
and mercantile law receive attention from clear-sighted 
and ambitious pupils, their efforts at self-improvement 
often receive but scanty encouragement from their 


employers. Moreover, with the exception of foreign 
languages, the highest type of public commercial edu- 


cation in Scotland deals almost exclusively with the 
work of the office; and at no centre is there adequate 
preparation for the training of the foreign commercial 
traveller. As a great industrial people, with threatened 
markets in every part of the world, this is perhaps the 
greatest of all our commercial needs. The immense 
external trade that Germany has gained in competition 
with Great Britain and other industrial rivals had to 
be wooed before it could be won, and the army of 
wooers she has distributed throughout the world have 
been thoroughly prepared for their task. 
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IEADMISTRESSES IX CONFERENCE. 


By E. M. Baxcrort, B.A. 
County High School for Girls, Chelmsford. 


\ , TE 

annual conference of the Association 
of Ileadmistresses in Public Secondary 
Schools, which was held at St. Paul’s School, 
Hammersmith, on June Sth and gth, under 
the presidency of Miss Escott, of Shefheld. 
From the moment when Miss Gray, our 
hostess, rose to greet the audience with her 
Irish phrase of “thousand welcomes ” to the 
last farewells uttered as we turned from -a 
garden of grateful shade and greenness to take 
the long and various journeys homeward, the 
hours were fraught with interest. From the 
four quarters of the kingdom we had come, 
headmistresses of some 250 secondary schools 
for girls, representative of 100 more, all im- 
pelied by the desire for corporate discussion 
of the ‘new and absorbing problems which 
the work of so complex an art as education 
must ceaselessly present. 

Twice before has the summer conference 
gathered under the shadow of war, and on 
each occasion that consciousness has given to 
our problems a wider range, to our delibera- 

tions a deeper earnestness, and to ourselves 
a more solemn sense of the vital issues and 
responsibilities of our work. 

But this vear there was a difference. The 
shadow still hangs over the land, but there is 
light on the horizon, and thus we were all 
conscious of an exhilaration, strange and 
abounding. We felt that we were on the 
threshold of a new age, in which there would 
be much for us to do—an age in which the 
work of education would be: “quickened bv a 
more vitalising contact with the wider life 
and social activities of the nation, encouraged 
by a warmer public sympathy, and aided bv 
a more generous financial policy. Thus the 
kevnote of the conference was essentially one 
of strenuous vet hopeful character. 

This note was sounded in the opening 
words of the presidential address, in which 
Miss Escott hailed the downfall in Europe of 
despotism and the mse in our own country of 
an educational policy, comprehensive and 
enlightened, initiated by a Minister of Educa- 
tion who has known by personal experience 
both the ancient traditions of Oxford and the 


shall not readily forget the forty-third 


conditions of university work in a great 
modern industrial centre. Later, resolutions 


in full detail were passed by the conference, 
warmly approving the reforms outlined by 
Mr. Fisher on April 19th with regard to the 
co-ordination of all forms of education from 
the nurserv schools to the universities, more 
adequate provision of educational oppor- 
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tunity, the raising of our intellectual 
standards, better prospects for teachers, and 
a revision of our system of examinations. At 
the same time a very definite plea was put 
forward in Miss Fanner’s resolution that regu- 
lations vitally affecting the work of education 
should not be imposed 
schools without first being 
associations representing those schools. 
This resolution, which was briefly and 
forcibly urged, thus emphasised the vital 
principle that in all great undertakings 
reform can be of full and practical success 
only when the authority from without whose 
work it 1s to initiate reform works in wise col- 
laboration with those who are directly respon- 
sible for carrying it out and still in actual and 


submitted to 


upon secondary | 


living contact with the work itself. “The . 


problems of the organisation of advanced 
courses in secondary schools and of the revi- 
sion of examinations are fwo strong instances 
of the desirability of giving an effective voice 
to the judgments drawn from the practical 
experience of the teachers before new legisla- 
tion is passed. 

At one stage of her close and wide survey 
of the educational world and its relation to 
otlrer spheres of activity the president directed 
attention to the happy contact now effected 
between education and the life of the world. 
A school is no longer a hortus inclusus, in 
which learning is pursued in academic tsola- 
tion from civic life and local conditions. 
Though it has a strongly centralised com- 
munity life of its own, vet it is also in itself a 
centre of radiating activities which should 
affect for good the social life of the district. 
The extent to which headmistresses are realis- 


ing this aspect of their work and duty was | 


forcibly indicated by the debates dealing with 
problems of social service. Limits of space 
forbid more than a bare enumeration of the 
subjects which evoked not only suggestive 
papers full of expert knowledge, but also dis- 
cussions of an animated nature. The range 
was wide, including, among others,.such sub- 
jects as war and openings for girls and 
women, the evils connected with street col- 
lections, the better management of kinemas, 
the prevention of infectious diseases, forms 
of national service for women and girls, while 
the secretary of the Girls’ Patriotic Union was 
able to announce the completion of a fund of 
45,600 given by the girls of our schools to 
the “Star and Garter” Home. 

It would be an unworthy tribute to the rare 
quality of the paper on “Education and the 
Bible,” read by Miss Mercier at the close of 
Saturday morning’s session, were I 
attempt to indicate its fine treatment and its 
noble spirit in a brief paragraph. It was a 


paper for which a single hearing is quite in- 
adequate. We would fain possess it in 
printed form for thoughtful reading and re- 
reading. 

The last words of the conference were 
spoken bv Mrs. Woodhouse, the president of 
1907. Her speech was one of gracious 
thanks to the Iligh Mistress of the .stately 
school from which we had received hospi- 
tality, but as it closed we heard again the note 
of solemn gladness with which the conference 
had opened—gladness at the foreshadowing 
of great reforms, and-at the increasing part 
which our schools are enabled to take in the 
national service at a time when our country 
needs ‘strong qualities of heart and brain in 
all her sons and daughters. That mood of 
gratitude and gladness will preserve for us 
the memory of the conference of 1917. 

Miss Reta Oldham (Streatham Hill High 
School) was elected president of the associa- 
tion for the years 1917-19. 


The following resolutions were adopted by the con- 
ference :— 

That the Association of Headmistresses, recognising 
the benefits to the profession of teaching which must 
accrue from the work of the Teachers’ Registration 
Council, cordially welcomes’ the first printed Register 
of Teachers, and urges that the Board of Education 
shall require that after the vear 1920 a definite propor- 
tion of the staff of all recognised schools shall be on 
the register. 

That the Executive Committee be instructed to con- 
sider the desirability of establishing a permanent ap- 
pointments register for former pupils of secondary 
schools for girls. 

That this conference desires to emphasise the desir- 
ability of the general adoption of a school record, and 
refers back the resolutions dealing with the subject 
for further consideration by the Executive Committee. 

That the members of this association now assembled 
in conference desire to place on record their heartv 
approval of the proposals outlined on April roth by the 
President of the Board of Education in his statement 
on the Estimates. The association welcomes ìn par- 
ticular the prospect of the following reforms, and hopes 
that Parlament will carry with as little delay as pos- 
sible such measures as may be necessary in order to 
give them effect :— 

(a) The complete co-ordination of all forms of educa- 
tion. 

(b) The recognition of the claim of the individual 
upon the State for a complete provision of educational 
opportunity and of adaptation of this provision to 


-special needs, as shown in the proposals— 


to ‘ 


t 
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(i) To establish nursery schools for very young chil- 
dren and the release of such children from the obliga- 
tion of attending the formal instruction in a public 
elementary school; 

(ii) To improve the teaching of boys and girls in 
the upper standards of elementary schools; 

(iit) To make better provisions for the intellectual, 


- 


The 


moral, and physical discipline of voung persons during 
the period of adolescence ; 

(iv) To provide maintenance allowances for more 
promising pupils; 

(v) To differentiate between the educational needs of 
rural and of urban districts. 

(c) The recognition that the work of education cannot 
be effectively done without— 

(i) Better salaries and better prospects for teachers; 

(ii) A greater number of teachers in proportion to 
the number of pupils; 

(iii) A reduction in the number of examinations 
which may be taken ın schools. 

The association further hopes that the leaving age 
for all pupils in elementary schools without exemption 
will be fixed for the present not earlier than the last 
day of the term in which a pupil reaches the age of 
fourteen years, and that the leaving age may be raised 
to fifteen within the next few vears; that the continued 
education of young persons who have left school ana 
are below. the age of eighteen years may occupy not 
fewer than twenty hours of the daytime in each week, 
and may be largely of a general rather than a technical 
character. ` 

That this conference is of opinion with regard t to 
university education that :— 

(a) There should be a common standard of entrance, 
accepted by all the universities of the British Empire, 
and Greek should not be a compulsory subject. 

(b) Though gratefully recognising the boon which 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. conferred 
upon the higher education of women by throwing open 
their examinations for degrees in honours, we hope the 
time is at hand when the corresponding degrees also 
will be thrown open to women. 

(c) More entrance scholarships are urgently needed, 
with maintenance and travelling allowances for those 
not resident in a university town; these scholarships 
are needed for all subjects, but especially, at the pre- 
sent time, for medicine. There should be an upward 
age limit for all entrance scholarship examinations. 

(d) Any scholarship to be held at a university 
awarded to a girl candidate under the age of eighteen 
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_ should be held over until the candidate reaches that 


age, 

That this conference welcomes the constitution of 
the Secondary-School Examinations Council, since it 
regards the formation of a, co-ordinating authority as 
an indispensable element in the reform of examinations. 
But the conference regrets that Circular 996 does not 
clearly provide for the inclusion on the council of an 
adequate proportion of teachers in secondary schools. 

That the Home Secretary be urged to use his influ- 
ence with the police authorities to secure the adoption 
in other districts of such regulations regarding the 
age of street collectors as are now in force in the 
metropolitan area. 

That the Home Secretary be again approached with 
a view to the enforcement of stringent regulations on 
the management of kinemas, and that such regulations 
be made universal and not limited to the metropolitan 
area only. 

That this conference reaffirms the resolution carried 
unanimously in 1907, viz. :—That the conference would 
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welcome on educational grounds the substitution of the 
metric system for that of existing ‘imperial standards. 

That regulations should not be imposed upon 
secondary schools without first being submitted to the 
associations representing: secondary schools. 

That the Executive Committee be requested to 
initiate a Press campaign with regard to girls’ educa- 
tion. 

Upon the subject of salaries, the resolutions passed 
were i— ` . 

(a) That the Joint Committee of the Headmistresses 
and Assistant-mistresses be asked to take immediate 
action as to the method of allocation of the new grant 
with the view of increasing salaries. 

(b) That, since the new Regulations state that the 
grant, if sanctioned, will be pavable for the school 
vear 1916-17, the proper proportion of such grant shall 
be expended for temporary additions or permanent in- 
creases to salaries as from the date when the new 
grant became operative. But from September, 1917, 
this proportion of the grant be used entirely for in- 
creasing salaries in accordance with the expressed 
intention of the President of the Board of Education 
in his speech on the Supplementary Estimates, 

(c) That this meeting affirms the desirability of 
salary scales 

The following resolutions carried by the conference 
last year were reaffirmed, viz. :— 

(1) That any qualification accepted by the Board of 
Education for entrance to a training college should 
carry with it a certificate. 

(2) That the Board of Education be requested to 
recognise as qualified for admission to a training col- 
lege :— 

(a) Candidates who have obtained a school certificate 
granted by the various examination boards which have 
accepted the principles of Circular 849; 

(b) Candidates who have not obtained a school cer- 
tificate, but at one and the same examination have 
passed in English, history or geography, arithmetic, 
and two other subjects (of which history or geography 
may be one). 


a 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


HARTERHOUSE has had many losses 
in this war, but none perhaps more 
grievous than that of Lt.-Col. Harry Kemble, 
D.S. O., M.C., commanding the 23rd London 
Regiment. He joined the staff at Charterhouse 
in 1901, and the thirteen years of his time there 
—for he “joined up” at the outbreak of war— 
were very full vears—full of usefulness and 
happiness to others. He held a commission in 
the school O.T.C., and was Major Smart’s 
right-hand man. He “ran” the choir very 
eliciently and keenly, after Mr. Girdlestone’s 
departure. He became house tutor of Hodg- 
sonites when Mr. Bryant took over that house. 
IIe loved his work and his games, his 
colleagues and his bovs. E vervthing he 
did was thorough and genuine, and he was 
more than popular—he was loved by all who 
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had the privilege to know him.. With these 
grand credentials he was bound to prove 
a successful leader of men in the field, and his 
Charterhouse nickname, -‘‘The Colonel,” be- 
came in due course his proper title of address. 
He went to the front in March, 1915, and was 
mentioned in dispatches in January, 1916 and 
1917, being awarded both the Military Cross 
and the D.S.O. He had been in command of 
a battalion for more than a year, when, on 
June 7th, he was dangerously wounded, and 
died two days later. If he had lived a few 
hours longer, he would have known that the 
men, whom he had trained, did more than 
justice to their commander at the taking of 
the Messines Ridge. He spent two days of 
his last leave at Charterhouse, had two glorious 
games of fives, which he played and loved so 
well, and seemed to all to be happier and 
prouder, if a little quieter, than ever before. 
He felt that he had done well, but he mourned 
the loss of many of his brave fellows. The 
news of his dangerous wounds reached 
Charterhouse on Sunday, June roth, and early 
on Monday morning the flag flying at half- 
mast on Green silently told the school of 
the death of a loved friend and a gallant 
soldier. 
* * * 

THE announcement of the approaching 
retirement ot Miss Rigg, to take effect at 
Christmas, from the post of headmistress of 
the Mary Datchelor School, Camberwell, 
came with surprise to many who find it 
difficult to dissociate the school from 
iis creator, its first headmistress. Ihe 
school, one of the older established London 
schools, has been a pioneer in girls’ education, 
particularly, perhaps, through the training 
college which for so long was carried on at 
the school—a pioneer in the creation of the 
teaching profession; ‘and very much of the 
value of its work has come from the wisdom of 
its headmistress. Miss Rigg is pre-eminently 
a teacher, and it is an instance of her remark- 
able powers of work that even when the 
school contained well over 400 girls, she still 
kept a good deal of the teaching in her own 
hands. «Her own culture is so real and sound 
that she has been the best possible guide for 
girls growing up among the confusing currents 
of modern literature. The task of a head- 
mistress calls for an understanding cf wideiv 
differing temperaments. The Mary Datchelor 
staff has always been large, and the numbers 
of girls who have passed through the school 
very great indeed. But no member of the 
staff who went for help or advice in illness or 
other difficulties, or any old pupil, no matter 
how “old,” who required help in her career or 
sympathy in trouble, failed to obtain what 
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she required. Miss ‘Rigg’s interest in the 


subsequent careers of her girls has always 


been lively and her memory unfailing. Her 
most outstanding characteristic, however, is 
that which has distinguished all the great 
leaders of women’s education—a sense of duty 
so dominating that it is all-pervading. Neither 
friendship, nor pleasure, nor personal pre- 
dilection—nothing has come before duty 
towards the school. It is because from Miss 
Rigg they have learnt the great lesson of 
duty, and have seen duty combined with a 
loving and gracious personality, that so many 
of the younger generation of teachers look 
back on their connection with her with un- 
dying gratitude. She carries with her into 
retirement the good wishes of all who have 
ever come under her influence. 
* k + 


= Lr.-CoL. J. H. CHuapwick, who was killed 
in action on May 2nd, was one of the most 
promising of our younger men. His career 
at Trinity and afterwards as an inspector for 
the Board of Education has been referred to 
in the newspapers, and-his rapid promotion 
in his regiment, where he earned the respect 
and affection of all, has attracted notice. But 
those who knew him in the earlier days at 
Borough Road College wiil rather dwell on 
the simplicity of his charaçter and the solid 
strength of his life, even when he was but 
emerging from boyhood. He was a great 
influence with his fellows, though he was the 
last to suspect it; and in his successes, which 
crowded one another, he never thought, as so 
many do, of turning an unseeing eye on the 
elementary school which now laments the loss 
of one of the finest of her children. 

+% * * 


THE chief criticism levelled against the 
membership of the new committee on salaries 
is that the small number of women represents 
the women who are a large majority of the 
teachers. The chairman of the committee 
possesses a knowledge of the work of the Lon- 
don Education Committee, and has had a 
considerable amount of judicial experience. 
The education authorities are well represented 
by Dr. Brackenbury, Mr. Alsop, and Mr. 
Mellish. Dr. Brackenbury is the president of 
the Association of Education Committees; Mr. 
Alsop is the chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee of the Municipal Corporations’ Com- 
mittees Association, and also chairman of the 
Liverpool Education Committee; and Mr. 
Mellish is chafrman of the Nottinghamshire 
Education Committee. Administrators are 
represented in the persons of Mr. Pullinger, 
the Director of Education for Wiltshire, and 
Mr. A. R. Pickles, the Director of Education 
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for Burnley. The teachers of elementary 
schools are represented by Mr. Underwood 
and Mr. Crook, and by Mr. Pearson and Miss 
Cleghorn, while Mr. Frank Roscoe represents 
the element of co-ordination with other 
branches of the profession. 

* 


® * 


AT the request of the“council of the Girls’ 
Public Day School Trust, Miss Escott, head- 
mistress of Shetheld High School, who 
delivered her presidential address to the .\sso- 
ciation of Ileadmistresses early in June, is 
moving to Clapham High School in succes- 
sion to Miss Paul, who is retiring on account 
of ill-health. Clapham High School demands 
exceptional organising powers in its head- 
mistress, since it is the centre of no fewer than 
four courses of training for teachers. During 
Miss Paul’s recent absence Miss E. S. Lees, 
the capable representative of the Assistant- 
mistresses’ Association on the Registration 
Council, has been acting as headmistress. She 
is a woman of wide experience of education, 
whose knowledge of present-day problems is at 
least as great as that of most headmistresses. 


* * * 
EDUCATION is recognised in the list of 
Birthday Honours; indeed, one might say 
four aspects of it: the benefactor in Sir 


Wiliam Lever, who is promoted to the peer- 
age; the Parliamentary educationist in Sir 
Philip Magnus, the member for London 
University, who has received a baronetcy; 
the organiser in Mr. Graham Balfour, the 
Director of Education for Staffordshire; and 
the inspectorate in Mr. Fishwick, Sub- 
Inspector of Schools of thè Board of Educa- 
tion. 


* * , * 
OxeE of the: most effective criticisms of 
university education, which, perhaps, is 


applicable to education as a whole, comes 
from the trenches. A university under- 
graduate home on leave met the master of his 
college, and acknowledged that among other 
subjects of conversation in the trenches was 
university reform. Forthwith the master in- 


quired what kind of university reform was 


most popular. The reply came in the ques- 
tion: “Why don’t you teach at the universities 
some subject in which we are interested ? ” 

* 


* * 


Tue death is announced of Mr. W. J. 
Butcher, formerly headmaster of Ashbourne 
Cano School, Derbyshire. Mr. Butcher 
was a graduate of the University of London, 
and was a master at the Yorkshire Society's 
School, at Manor House School, at Emanuel 
School, Wandsworth, and at Tiffins’ School, 


KXingston-on-Thames, before becoming head- 
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master of Ashbourne Grammar School in 
1894. For some time he was also lecturer 
under the Education Committee of the Surrey 


County Council. 


* * ae 


THe name of Temp. Capt. G. T. Hankin, 
of the Oxford and Bucks Light Infantry, was 
included among those who have been brought 
to the notice of “the Secretary of State for War 
for valuable services rendered in connection 
with the war. Mr. Hankin was formerly an 
energetic member of the Assistant-masters’ 
Association. Ife then went to the Board of 
Education as an inspector in the Secondary 


School Branch. 


* %* 


Mr. F. W. R. Brown, for fourteen years 
science master at St. Dunstan’s College, Cat- 
ford, was killed in action on Mav 6th. Mr. 
Brown was a Londoner and a graduate of 
London University. He had been a member 
of the Assistant-masters’ .\ssociation for some 
years, and had taken great interest in the work 


of the association, 
* 


* 


* * 


AMONG other schoolmasters who have been 
killed at the front are Mr. J. W. Parry, of 
Richmond County School; Mr. C. R. Priest, 
of St. Neot’s School, Eversley; Mr. Coward, 
of Newcastle High School; and Mr. Mitchell, 
of the Merchant Tavlors’ School. Ot Mr. 
Mitchell the senior major of his battalion 
writes: “I cannot tell in words the nobleness 
of his life and work amongst our officers and 
men. To all ranks alike, officers and men, he 
set the greatest example of  stout-hearted, 
courageous, vet a humble and cheerful Chris- 
tian life.” 


; * * & 
Tre Rev. H. Costrey-\WHITE has been 
appointed principal of Liverpool College. 


Mr. Costlev-White was educated at Malvern 
and at Balliol College, Oxford. He was a 

master from 1001-3 at Sherborne School, and 
at Rugby School from 1903-10. He then 
held for a short period the headmastership at 
Bradfield College, after which he returned to 


Rugby as a master. 


* % a 


THE Rev. F. G. Forprr, of Charterhouse 
School, has been appointed headmaster of the 
Mr. Forder was 
St. Olave’s Grammar School, 
Southwark. and at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. He has been a science master at 
Charterhouse since 1906. 

* * 

Miss Brew, of Northampton High School, 
has been appointed headmistress of Wickham 
High School in succession to Miss Christie. 

ONLOOKER. 


educated at 


* 
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EDUCATIONAL POLICY AND 
PRACTICE.! 


By Miss A. E. Escort. 
High School for Girls, Sheffield. | 


THE year 1917 will be a memorable one in the his- 
torv of the world, and also in the history of education. 
Memorable in the history of the world because we 
trust that it will mark the approaching downfall of 
the most tyrannical and brutal power that civilisation 
has ever known; memorable in the history of educa- 
tion because we hope—and indeed have reason to be- 
lieve that the hope will be realised—that it will mark 
the rise of an educational policy both comprchensive 
and enlightened. 

The appointment as President of the Board of Edu- 
cation of a man of wide educational experience who 
has an inside knowledge of the conditions both of the 
older University of Oxford with its humanistic tradi- 
tions, and of one of the youngest of our universities 
—a university situated in a great industrial centre, 
adapting itself to the commerce of a world-famous city 
—miakes us confident that the nation will not neglect the 
great opportunity wnich has arisen. Mr. Fisher, 
before his appointment to the Board, realised that the 
time had come for problems of reconstruction to be 
thought out, and in the early autumn of 1916 he con- 
vened a conference at the University of Sheftield, when 
the many schemes which have occupied the time and 
thought of all educational bodies during the past few 
months were fully discussed. In his speech on April 
roth the President showed that educational advance was 
impossible until the nation was prepared to spend 
more money to enable it to call to its service a much 
larger and better equipped body of teachers than here- 
tofore. He made it clear that the profession must be 
made attractive if it is to compete with the many other 
professions—constantly increasing in number—which 
are demanding the services of women. The work of 


education, one of the most important, if not 
the most important, factors of our national life, must 
enlist in its service sympathetic able women, 


and, having enlisted them, it is for the nation to see 
to it that educational efficiency is retained. Better 
salaries and the knowledge that there will be a pen- 
sion at the end of their service will do much, but not all, 
towards this end. We must all have known teachers 
who, when they should have been spending time or 
money, or both, on ‘re-creating’’ themselves, have 
had to deny themselves in order to put aside a pittance 
for sickness or old age. We all believe in wise giving, 
wise spending, and wise saving, but with the salaries 
that many teachers have had, the “saving” has been 
difficult indeed. This we hope will soon be a thing 
of the past. But the Government cannot do all. 
Heads of schools must do their part if teachers, and 
through them their pupils, are to have more *‘life.” 
If a teacher is not given the opportunity to be in 
touch with life and its realities her teaching must in 
time suffer. Education is worth little unless it tends 
to the development of the whole human being, and 
a teacher who lives her life within the school walls 


1 Presidential address delivered to the Association cf Headmistresses on 
June 8th, 1937. 
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and in uncongenial lodgings must soon cease to view 
life as a whole. Times have changed, and there are 
now far more possibilities for teachers to take part in 
the civic life around them than was farmerly the case, 
and it is for heads ‘to see that there are both time and 
opportunity for such participation. Mav I even dare to 
suggest that it might be well for some of us to attend 
fewer committee meetings, and hand on some of our 
duties and privileges to members of our staff? 

Governing bodies would do well to follow the pre- 
cedent already established in some schools and colleges 
which free their teachers for a term or longer at the 
end of every seven vears of service for this *‘re- 
creation" of mind and body. Part of the new grant 
might well be allocated to this purpose. If governing 
bodies and heads will thus work together to attract 
to the teaching profession the right type of teacher, a 
recruiting campaign might be started with good heart, 
since we shall be able to give to parents, students, 
and scholars alike the promise of great national ser- 
vice which will fit the rising generations for the 
important work before them. But such a campaign 
must not be delaved. Schemes of reform must 
remain schemes until we have teachers. We welcome 
the suggestion of nursery and continuation schools, 
but we have our part to do in helping to staff them.. 
In our great cities, small country towns, and remote 
rural districts the problem will, in each case, be 
different, and those of us who are responsible for 
education must help to think out the best plan for 
the district in which we live. In large industrial 
centres it may be well to have nursery schools for 
children from two to six vears of age. But mav I say 
in passing that there is a growing feeling that in 
normal times the mother is the right person to have 
charge of the child up to two vears of age, and the 
State would do well to grant pensions to mothers who 
must without such aid. act as breadwinners? This 
would seem a more human plan, and should be better 
for both mother and children than the establishment 
of crèches for children below the age of two. Much 
could be said as to the ideal building and equipment 
af nursery schools, but this is not the place, so 1 will 
content myself with saving that we need teachers 
specially trained for this work, who will put health, 
the formation of right habits, and plav before instruc- 
tion. A valuable work might be done in these schools 
under wise guidance to foster habits of self-control, 
so sadly lacking in voung people of the present dav. 
The importance of right education—I do not mean 
instruction—up to the age of six is too little realised. 
How many so-called educated parents, indeed, think 
that nothing beyond physical oversight is needed for 
children under seven As to the education between 
six and fourteen, can we not back up our colleagues 
in the elementary schools by protesting against the 
false economy which pushes children into a higher 
standard before mental growth warrants it, in order 
to make room in the lower standards?’ When shall 
we learn and act on the knowledge that a forced pace 
causes stunted growth ? 

Every child able to profit by a secondary education 
should, as a rule, pass into a secondary school, 
without fee, by the age of eleven, since many new 
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subjects must be begun, and these should be taken 
gradually. If no child of sufficient promise is to be 
debarred from such education more secondary schools 
must be built and more teachers trained. 

For those who stay on at the elementary schools 
until they are fourteen continuation schools must come 
in the near future, and it is the duty of everyone who 
cares for the development of the individual and the 
future of the nation to give most serious thought to 
the working of such schools. More places will be 
wanted in elementary schools if children are to stay 
until the end of the term in which their fourteenth 
birthday occurs, and it might be well to consider the 
housing of both nursery and continuation schools in 
buildings specially adapted for the purposes, and use 
the present buildings for the six- to fourteen-vear-olds. 

If employers will enter into the scheme for con- 
tinuation work, as there is every promise they will 
do, it seems that plans might be devised—possibly 
differing in, and according to, different districts and 
part-time occupations—by which the buildings could be 
used before 5 p.m. bv two sets of scholars. In the 
evening they might be used for recreation, popular 
lectures, choral singing, etc., at all of which attend- 
ance should be voluntary. The compulsory day curri- 
culum should include ‘history, with literature, civics, 
commercial geography, drawing, singing, physical 
exercises, with wise talks on sex hygiene given by a 
man and woman doctor to boys and girls respectively, 
preferably by those keenly interested in social work. 
Possibly in large cities it would be well to arrange 
different crafts in different schools to suit varying occu- 
pations. There are at the present moment women 
students in our training colleges admirably fitted to do 
a great part of the work in continuation schools, and 
if, as does not seem unlikely, it becomes ‘imperative, 
for economic reasons, to open continuation schools 
immediately on the conclusion of the war, it would be 
well to know beforehand what teachers could be called 
upon for this all-important work. 

I have touched on, very inadequately, some of the 
reforms which will call on the best intellect of the coun- 
try and on the sympathy of those who have intimate 
knowledge of young life, if the reforms are to result 
in true liberty and full development of the individual. 

As regards secondary schools, we heartily welcome 
the proposed extension of grants to younger children, 
the endeavour to encourage advanced work in schools, 
as well as the provision for the increased remuneration of 
teachers, to which I referred earlier. All these reforms 
should tend to secure a higher standard of efficiency. 
But unless there is much latitude given, and unless 
there is wise and helpful co-operation between the 
Board of Education, the local authorities, and the heads 
of schools, more harm than good may result from the 
suggested ‘‘advanced courses”? in mathematics and 
science, classics and modern studies. 


The Regulations state that in the majority of schools: 


the effective organisation of an "advanced course” is 
not at present possible. It also suggests that in most 
schools not more than one of such courses should be 
organised, probably two in a large school, and in rare 
cases all three. It is furthermore suggested that local 
authorities and governing bodies should endeavour to 
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arrange that each of the three groups shall be repre- 
sented at a school or schools within the area, so that 
overlapping, as well as the total absence of provision 


for any of the three groups, may be avoided. This seems 


to imply that schools must be definitely planned to 
specialise in one, in the case of a large school in 
two, of the groups, and also that a grant will not 
be sanctioned except in the case of very advanced work. 
If pupils want to specialise -in a group not taken in 
that particular school, they must be- transferred to 
another school, and, in the case of smaller towns, this 
would necessitate the Payment of maintenance grants 
or travelling expenses. 

Supposing pupils knew when they entered a second- 
ary school in what subjects they would specialise 
at the age of sixteen or seventeen, the parents could 
choose -the school accordingly; but such is rarely the 
case. What, then, will be the effect of transference 
at the age of sixteen or so on the pupil, on the rest of 
the school, and on the staff? Total uprooting at such 
an age seems as though it would be disastrous to the 
individual, especially if the secondary school was not 
entered until the age of twelve. Just at the time 
when, as members of the Sixth Form, the pupils 
would be getting that increased responsibility which 
tends to self-devclopment, they would be plunged into 
new surroundings, where they were strangers to their 
fellow-pupils, and where they would find it difficult, if 
not impossible, to make their influence felt. Then, 
too, what would be the effect on the school if those to 
whom it would naturally look for leadership were 
removed just as their power was being realised? 
Still further, could we ever hope to get first-rate teach- 
ing in our Middle Forms if the teacher knew that she 
was condemned never to have a chance of advanced 
work in her subjects? On the other hand, we cannot 
but see that such a scheme would result in the saving 
of teaching power—a vital matter in these days. But 
can it be carried out without irreparable loss to the 
individual and to the school? In conference I believe 
that some plan might be devised, e.g, in towns with 
more than one school it might be possible so to 
arrange the time-table that pupils might interchange 
for certain periods in the week and still belong to the 
school which they have come to look upon as their 
own, but some other scheme would have to be thought 
out for isolated schools. l 

Much of the difficulty in girls’ schools would be 
done away with if transference affected only those of 
outstanding power who would be likely to take a 
high place in an honours degree list. But the fear 
is that governing bodies would discourage advanced 
work unless the special grant were available, or, in 
the case where several schools were under the same 
authority, would transfer girls, contrary to the advice 
of the headmistress, in order to make up ‘‘a reason- 
able number” for the course which is a necessary 
condition before the special grant is sanctioned. I 
have pointed out a few only of the difficulties I foresee, 
and my sole reason for dwelling on them is that if we 
are to secure the good without an undue amount of 
evil, the authorities must proceed cautiously, and must 
enforce the giving of much liberty to heads of schools to 
take them into consultation before changes are made. 
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Another scheme which must have our immediate and 
serious attention, a scheme which will be fraught with 
danger unless there is the same close co-operation 
between the authorities and the teachers, is the enlarg- 
ing of the areas for the control of higher education. 
We have been told that such action would stimulate 
progress and improve organisation. But there is a 
danger very real to many—that of increased bureau- 
cracy. The success of such a scheme will seem to 
depend largely on the controi which is exercised in the 
choice of representatives on any such governing com- 
mittee. Surely on any committee controlling higher 
education of a given urea it is not too much to ask 
that there should be representatives both of a neigh- 
bouring university and of secondary schools in the 
district Some such composition as that of the 
Northern Universities’ Joint Matriculation Board 
should be feasible, widened as might prove necessary. 

One hesitates to think that in the past some of the 
local education authorities have chosen their co-opted 
members, not because of the expert advice they would 
be capable of giving, but because they would be 
negligible quantities. But in practice this is what has 
happened, and many of the difficulties which have 
arisen could have been avoided if governing bodies of 
secondary schools and training colleges had been 
obliged to select representatives from universities: and 
schools, one from each, at least, a woman where 
women students and girls were concerned. 

If you will bear with me, there is one other subject on 
which I wish to speak very shortly. It is with real hesita- 
tion that I venture to mention ‘curriculum,’ which 
many will think has been discussed ad nauseam. My 
only excuse is that if schools get the increased grant 
which has been asked for in the Estimates, there may 
be some money to spare on equipment after there has 
been a generous allocation to salaries. Another 
speaker will, I hope, advocate the teaching of domestic 
subjects to every girl, irrespective of her intellectual 
power, so I need not dwell on that except to emphasise 
the point that such teaching must be preceded by a 
course of gencral elementary experimental science, and 
that up to the age of sixteen the scientific aim should 
predominate. 

From inquiries which have been made it is clear 
that there is not sufficient laboratory accommodation 
in many schools to allow of as much experimental 
work as is needed. The teaching of botany too often 
follows that of nature-study in the lower school, with- 
out being preceded by a course of elementary chem- 
istry and physics, and is treated as a classroom rather 
than as a laboratory subject. Such botany teaching 
has very little educational value, is not science in any 
sense of the word, and can give no scientific training. 
A knowledge of the structure, growth, and function 
of plants cannot be understood without a knowledge 
of elementary chemistrv and physics. And these must 
be treated experimentally, which is not possible with 
out adequate laboratories. 

Science in girls’ schools ought to be greatly de- 
veloped as part of a liberal education and with special 
reference to life around them. 

It would be in the interest of both science and 
mathematics if the science teacher had a good know- 


ledge of mathematics, and the mathematical teacher a 
working knowledge of chemistry and physics. In the 
beginning of general elementary science it would be 
very helpful for one teacher to take both the science 
and mathematics in a form, and it is scarcely necessary 
to say that in advanced work the mathematical teacher 
should have a knowledge of physics. But this is not 
always the case, since mathematics may be an arts 
subject, 

Section 7, chap. ii. of the new Regulations states :—- 
“A curriculum including two languages other than 
English, but making no provision for instruction in 
Latin, will only be approved where the Board is 
satisfied that the omission of Latin is for the educa- 
tional advantage of the school.” 

There seems to be considerable diversity of opinion 
in schools where two languages other than English are 
taught, first as to what this second language should 


be, and secondly, at what age each should be begun. 


Schools that have begun French at the age of_ ten or 
earlier, and then added Latin for four years from 
the age of twelve to that of sixteen, have found the 
latter language not only of great educational value in 
itself, but also a real help to English and an excel- 
lent foundation for the later study of other languages. 
If there is a thorough—not necessarily advanced— 
knowledge of French and Latin when the first exam- 
ination is taken, progress in other languages will be 
rapid when specialisation becomes possible. 

At the ‘end of the four years it is questionable 
whether a girl's time is wisely spent in going on with 
Latin unless she’ shows real promise of doing advanced 
work in the subject. Further, no scheme of education 
can be considered liberal or complete unless it includes 
music. The supreme value of music to humanity has 
been proved beyond question during the last three 
strenuous years, and of its great value as an educative 
power there is abundant evidence from the times of 
the ancient Greeks to the present day. In England, 
so long ago as 1353, Dr. Christopher Tye wrote that 
music was “very necessarye for studentes after theyr 
studye to fvle theyr wyttes.” And it is just this 
sharpening, this stimulating of the intellect and 
imagination which gives the subject of music, when 
rightly taught, an educative value second to none in 
the curriculum. Now, by music I do not mean learn- 
ing merely to play an instrument, but some such 
scheme of work as that outlined in the interesting little 
book, “The Musical Education of the Child," ? or in 
“Music as a Language.”? These schemes include 
aural training, harmony, sight-singing, and musical 
appreciation, subjects which must be taught by trained 
and experienced teachers in class, and from an educa- 
tional point of view. Work of this kind is already 
being done in a few schools. 

We all recognise the valuable training given to our 
children by the study of drawing and colour work 
Is it too much to hope that within the next few years 
we may see the sister art of music entered as a class 
subject on the time-table of every school in the king- 
dom? It is only thus that we can get intelligent and 
appreciative listeners. 


2 By Stewart Macpherson. (Joseph Williams and Co.) 
3 By E. Home. (Oxford University Press.) 
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Two practical difficulties may present themselves : 
first, the lack of trained teachers, and secondly, the 
difficulty of finding other work to make a full-time 
post for the teacher when found. Would it not be 
possible for such teachers to widen their ‘training so 


as to include elocution, by which I mean 
clear enunciation and articulation, a subject 
which is too often woefully neglected? I know 
the thought will be in some of vour minds: 


“How are we to find time for anv more subjects?” 
My answer is, “ By cutting down the time given to 
others,” and when examinations become more rational 
I fully believe that this can be done without impairing 
efficiency. 

Let us honestlv ask ourselves: "Is our curriculum 
better fitted for developing the 90 per cent. or the Io 
per cent.? In after-life which will give the 90 per 
cent. more real help and enjoyment, advanced mathe- 
matics or the knowledge of home crafts, the power of 
appreciating good music or of writing correct Latin 
prose ? ” l 

Let the ro per cent. do the advanced work, but let 
the 90 per cent., after they have had the training that 
all need in “intellectual initiative and in mental 
facility,” give their time to the humanities, science of 
everyday life, arts and crafts, 

I cannot bring these fragmentary thoughts to a 
close without paving a tribute to the men and women 
who have made such splendid use of the very imper- 
fect education which was open to them. The heroes 
of the Navy and Army, the million women who are 
doing so well work to which prior to 1914 they were 
utterly unaccustomed, deserve our undying admiration. 
If an inadequate education can produce such results, 


what will the nation not achieve when we get nearer: 


true education ? 

In conclusion I should like to quote a passage from 
Mr. Clutton-Brock’s introduction to Mr. Kenneth 
Richmond’s * Permanent Values in Education"? :— 

‘Our ideal must be to educate all as men and 
women, as members of the nation, so that all mav be 
able to enjoy the fullness of that life which the nation 
offers to its children. If we have that purpose we 
shall communicate it also to those whom we teach; 
our whole education will be quickened by it, and we 
shall find a new meaning in the words, ‘ Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of these little ones, ye have 
done it unto Me.’” 


Since I wrote these words Circular 996 has been 
presented to us, and whilst we heartily welcome the 
establishment of a representative body to deal with the 
question of examinations in secondary schools, the 
first duty of which will be to remove the burden of the 
multiplicity of examinations, we cannot but regret the 
constitution of the council. One-half of the’repre- 
sentatives will probably be drawn from the examining 
bodies of the universities, only one of which bodies is 
sufficiently enlightened to have acting teachers on its 
board. It is difficult to see how adequate reform of 
examinations is to be carried out by a council of 
which half the members have vested interests in the 
examinations which are to be reformed. But we must 
take hope from the words :—* The council will, in the 
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first instance, be constituted as laid down in Circu- 
lar 996.” 

The circular also tells us that “the council, will also 
be at liberty to submit to the co-ordinating authority 
[i.e. the Board of Education] from time to time sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the scheme of exam- 
inations, especially with the view of keeping the exam- 
inations in touch with the development of new studies 
and methods in schools.” Our particular interest is in 
the scheme of reform for the examinations of girls, 
which we feel will be urgent in the near future, and 
Circular 996 makes absolutely no provision for the 
inclusion of women on the council. We know we can 
safely trust ourselves to the present Registration 
Council and the Northern Matriculation Board to see 
that women are not excluded; buc should the inclu- 
sion of women on a council dealing with the examina- 
tion of all the girls in secondary schools in the king- 
dom be dependent on such chance election ? 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION IN 
WALES. 

THE recently issued annual report of the Board of 
Education under Section 15 of the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act shows, like the report of last year, a 
record of arrested development in the matter of accom- 
modation and equipment, but of continued progress in 
eficiency, maintained under increasingly dificult con-- 
ditions. Physical training is beginning to receive 
attention, but neither the time given to the work nor 
the provision of accommodation, material, and staff is 
as yet adequate. The Board regrets that swimming 
does not receive due encouragement, even when facili- 
ties for it exist; in one school known to the writer 
the chairman of the governors for years urged the 
provision of a swimming bath, but the County Educa- 
tion Committee, which maintained the buildings, re- 
fused, even at a time when an opportunity was atforded 
by the carrying out of extensive alterations. School 
libraries are again mentioned, and the attention of 
those responsible for them is directed to the Board's 
publication, * A Nation and its Books,” which contains 
a (by no means complete) list of books in Welsh and 
relating to modern Wales. Schools are assured that 
they have no need to fear for their own material suc- 
cess and that of their pupils bv reason of giving due 
attention to the language and literature of the country. 

Domestic subjects are not sufficiently fostered in girls’ 
schools. A percentage of 242 of the girls go into the 
elementary branch of the teaching profession, while 
39 per cent. remain at home. Cookery and needle- 
work are generally taught, laundry work, housewifery, 
and hygiene less commonly; several schools have a 
completely furnished sitting-room, kitchen, and bed- 
room, which are used for practice in housecraft; but 
laundry work is difficult to arrange. In a certain 
school in Glamorgan an elaborate room was fitted up, 
with ventilated room, steam-heated drving chamber, 
etc., but was disused and turned to other purposes 
because the girls would not bring things from home 
to wash, the school dusters did not provide suficient 
practice, and the expedient of using tablecloths as 
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dusters and then sending them to be washed seemed 
to be educationally and economically unjustifiable. 

The most interesting part of the report is that which 
deals with the attempt made at Welshpool Boys’ Inter- 
mediate School to give a rural bias to the teaching, 
while preserving the purely “liberal” character of the 
training for pupils intending to enter the universities 
or follow professions. The undoubted value of this 
method seems to lie in the stimulus given to the pupils. 
It is asking more than the average boy is capable of 
to expect him to see the future value of the apparently 
unrelated activities he is expected to pursue In the 
Sixth Form he probably comes near enough to ‘ years 
of discretion”? to get a glimpse of the unity of know- 
ledge, and of the bearing of the subjects of his curri- 
culum on his future life and character. A wise 
teacher will introduce such notions at the earliest and 
every opportunity, but his efforts will be all the more 
successful if they are part of a definitely stated and 
generally understood school plan. The danger of the 
method lies in the possibility that the school mav get 
to be in appearance, and in fact, a “trade school.” It 
is not the business of a secondary school to train 
farmers or engineers or dvers, and it is failing in its 
duty if the pupils are taught only such chemistry or 
mathematics as will be ‘“‘ useful to them in their work.” 
This is only another form of cramming. .But when the 
principles and the chief facts of a subject are thor- 
oughly taught, while the importance of their applica- 
tion in work and business is vividly present to the mind 
of the pupil, he is likely to give his attention to them 
with a zest which is at present far too uncommon. 

The most melancholy part of the report is that which 
deals with figures. It is satisfactory to note an in- 
crease of 898 pupils in the ror schools, now making 
a total of 16,100. But the salary figures are an 
eloquent appeal for the proper application of the Fisher 
grants. Eleven headmasters and two headmistresses 
get more than £500 a year; eleven and thirteen re- 
spectively get less than £300—which is quite in- 
adequate; the figure of all new Glamorgan appoint- 
ments, £ 300—£10— £350, is no salary to attract 
capable men and women. The assistants are, of 
course, still worse off; three men and no women get 
£250; 123 men and 344 women get less than £150, 
of whom five men and thirty-one women get less 
than £100 a year. Comment is needless, but this 
state of things will have to be altered, and that before 
any more money is spent on the other matters dear 
to the heart of the average governor. 


ae 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


GENERAL. 

Two articles which appear elsewhere in this issue 
deal with the Departmental Committee appointed by the 
President of the Board of Education to inquire into 
the principles which should determine the construction 
of scales.of salary for teachers in elementary schools, 
due regard being had to locality, duties, qualifications, 
sex, and other considerations consistent with the 
organisation of the teaching service throughout the 
country, on a system conducive to the efficiency of 
national education. The committee will be at liberty 
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to illustrate any system of scales which it recom- 
mends by such specific sums of money as it thinks 
fit; but it is not asked to consider the question of 
the amounts by which existing scales of salary should 
be improved in particular arcas, or the sources from 
which the amounts. required for that purpose should 
be provided. Mr. Fisher intends also to deal with 
teachers in secondary, technical, and other schools by 
a further reference to a second committee connected 
with this committee in respect of both constitution and 
functions. The members of the committee already 
appointed are :—Sir H. L. Stephen (chairman), Miss 
M. M. Allan, Mr. J. W. Alsop, Dr. H. B. Bracken- 
bury, Miss I. Cleghorn, Mr. C. W. Crook, Mr. W. R. 
Davies, C.B., Miss I. A. Dickson, H.M.I., Mr. A. J. 
Flavell, Mr. H. Mellish, Mr. H. Pearson, Mr. A. R. 
Pickles, Mr. W. Pullinger, Mr. F. Roscoe, Mr. T. H.J. 
Underdown, Miss Hermione Unwin, and the Rev. D. H. 
Williams, with Mr. A. H. Wood as secretary, to whom 
all communications should be addressed at the office 
of the Board of Education. 


CoMMENT has been made on more than one occasion | 
in these columns on the small salaries paid to teachers 
in the education service of the Cape of Good Hope 
Province. It is announced that a new scale of salaries 
to date from April 1st is to be fixed by Ordinance of 
the Provincial Council. This sign of progress is 
reflected in the emoluments offered in the advertise- 
ments of vacancies in the Education Gazette, which 
are higher than they used to be, ave? they stil 
seem somewhat inadequate. 


IT is now many years since Huxley said that " what 
people call applied science is nothing but the applica- 
tion of pure science to particular classes of problems.” 
There never was a time since Huxley’s day when these 
words did not need to be “rubbed in,” and there never 
was a time when they needed rubbing in more than at 
present, when the yet-rich-quickly order of educational 
reformer thinks that industrial supremacy can be 
secured by the spread of technical instruction. Tech- 
nical instruction is indced essential, but for its lasting 
efficiency it is absolutely dependent on the disinterested 
pursuit. of scientific investigation. By a coincidence 
which is, after all, perhaps not very curious, Huxley’s 
saying has recently been quoted by Sir R. T. Glaze- 
brook in his Rede lecture, in which he held that the 
universities must strive in the first place for the ad- 
vancement of pure science; and it has been adopted 
as the motto of the volume entitled * Science and the 
Nation,” in which a band of distinguished specialists, 
all Cambridge men, work out the same theme, each 
with reference to his own branch of scientific inquiry. 
This book, just issued by the Cambridge University 
Press, is edited by the Master of Downing, and has an 
introduction by Lord Moulton. It illustrates by con- 
crete examples the real sources of progress in know- 
ledge, and. makes clear to the layman the position of 
research as an indispensable factor in national pros- 


perity. 
Sir Henry NEwBOLT’s article on " Poetry and Educa- 
tion ” in the June number of the English Review isa 


contribution of some weight towards the educational 
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controversy of the hour. A literary man, whose in- 
terests are yet essentially concrete—for a belief in the 
civilising mission of Britain mav be said to be the 
inspiring motive of his poetrv—he is specially fitted to 
hold the balance between the claims of humanistic and 
scientific studies. He is too much a practical man of 
the modern world to undervalue the necessity of scien- 
tific training, and too much a man of letters with an 
instinct for stvle and a lover of the best in literature 
to be content to deprive the coming generations of 
contact with the great imaginations of the past. 
Bearing this in mind, both sides will do well to ponder 
his words. For the classicist especially he has some 
useful advice. He recalls Wordsworth’s criticism in 
“The Prelude” of the education of his day (the old 
classical curriculum), that it was occupied with 
‘formalities “ and failed to touch the heart. We may 
remember that Tennvson’s criticism in that fine early 
sonnet of his, "Therefore your halls, your ancient 
colleges” (to be found in the “ Life”), was just as 
severe and even more indignant. So Sir Henry, like 
his great predecessors, wants our literary educatipn 
to be more really humane—to cultivate the heart and 
the imagination. ‘If we give up half the weck to 
science, we can perhaps no longer afford to teach 
literature as grammar or as archeology, but we shall 
still have ample time to teach it as literature.” And 
this literature is to include modern authors as well as 
ancient, and (as Wordsworth also wished) contem- 
porary poets. Lastly, the great writers should be pre- 
sented so far as possible whole; boys who read them 
without ‘frank guidance” lose “the incomparable 
lesson of their human infirmity and their superhuman 
nobility.” 


In the debate in the House of Lords on the public 


schools, as reported in the Times Educational Supple- 
ment for June 14th, the Earl of Crawford, speaking 
for the Board of Education, pleaded for co-ordination 
between the public schools and other secondary schools 
with special reference to inspection and examinations. 
Of the seven public schools, two—Harrow and Rugby 
—and of the 110 schools of the Headmasters’ Confer- 
ence, thirty-six, have been inspected by the Board of 
Education. The Royal Naval Schools at Dartmouth 
and Osborne have also been inspected. In the 
thousand secondary schools inspected by the Board 
there is preparation for no fewer than one hundred 
different current and specialised examinations, and 
in connection with the efforts of the Board to simplify 
this distracting and paralysing examinations system 
the public schools can, if they care to co-operate, con- 
tribute much towards educational progress. 


Dr. H. B. BRACKENBURY presided over the annual 
meeting of the Association of Education Committees, 
and stated that abundance of inquiry has brought to 
light a remarkable unanimity of conclusion on some 
broad fundamental points with reference to the future 
of education in this country. Every boy and girl must 
be certain of a full period of school instruction until 
the fourteenth vear is completed. Schools or classes 
must be provided for continued education and super- 
vision ‘‘in some sufficient degree” of boys and giris 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. All 
scholars who are found suitable should be able to pro- 
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ceed to the universities or higher technical colleges, 
and provision should be fully made to secure them 
such a higher education. Every child should receive 
some training in manual work or domestic science, 
and in at least the basic principles and methods o! 
physical science; but, subject to these definite pro- 
visions, school curricula should be varied to suit the 
needs of a localitv or of .a specific walk of life. 
Teachers should have a much improved status, greatly 
increased emoluments, and a more perfect training. 


Tune President of the Board of Education, in an 
address at the same meeting, entered a plea that an 
assembly of wise educational authorities should give a 
little concentrated light upon the suggestion that the 
curriculum of the elementary schools should Be cur- 
tailed. The Board attaches the greatest value to a 
thorough grounding in the ‘three R’s,” and certain 
subjects like gardening and nature-study have a stimu- 
lative effect which is beneficial to the study of the ‘three 
R’s”’; other studies have similar uses, and people must 
not be in too great a hurry to condemn the multiplicity 
of subjects. Since elementary education should be 
compulsory up to fourteen, thé association has a hard 
and important task in raising the level of secondary 
education, which is, as a matter of commen know- 
ledge, the weakest part of our educational system. 


Owing to the urgent demand for further accom- 
modation for war staff which must be housed ïn the 
immediate vicinity of the War Office and Admiralty, 
the offices of the Board of Education are to be removed 
to a part of the buildings of the Victoria and Alber: 
Museum, South Kensington. Although the adminis- 
trative offices of the Board will be at South Kensing- 
ton, a sufficient numbcr of rooms in Whitehall will be 
retained for the use of the President, Parliamentary 
Secretary, and Permanent Secretary of the Board and 
for conferences, deputations, and interviews. The 
precise date on which the Board will take up its new 
quarters, and the arrangements to be made for corre- 
spondence during and after the actual period of re- 
moval, will be announced later. In the meantime, 
correspondence should continue to be addressed to 


Whitehall in the usual way. 


Miss M. SopuiaA JEVONS, a member of the London 
Education Committee, contributes to The Child for 
April a brief account of the medical side of care com- 
mittee work, in which she appeals for more workers 
on the care committees, with particular reference to 
the new development of ‘‘after-care”’ work. Although 
this work has, so far, dealt entirely with the primary 
schools, there can be little doubt that the ‘‘ after-care” 
work will gradually expand until it covers some at 
least of the secondary schools. In that event the need 
for workers will become more pronounced. It is truly 
as much war work to see that the present school 
children shall in years to come be able to, plav the 
part of responsible men and women in the world as 
it is to sell flags or to see that soldiers have a sufti- 
ciency of cigarettes. A care committee worker should 
be an all-round person, but, above all, she should 
have imagination and human sympathy to understand 
lives whose troubles and difficulties are such as she _ 
does not herself experience, and who is broad-minded 
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enough not to regard ignorance and other faults as if 
they were of the nature of deadly sins. Those, in 
London, who wish to help should send their names 
to the Education Office, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


RECENTLY a child was summoned for non-attendance 
at school. In defence it was stated that the child 
attended a private school, and the mother gave evidence 
that she was satisfied with the child’s education. Local 
education officials, it is reported, stated that in their 
view the school was unsatisfactory and must be closed. 
The magistrates dismissed the case. This incident 
gives point to the editorial statement in Secondary 
Education for June:—‘ There is greater need than 
ever before for a strenuous propaganda to ensure a 
recognised and honourable position for private schools 
in the national scheme of education." The editor fears 
that private schools will not be recognised by education 
authorities as schools at all. It may be possible to 
trace a boycott of a similar character in connection 
with the proposed constitution of the ‘‘ Secondary- 
School Examinations Council.” The College of Pre- 
ceptors has conducted schocl examinations for years; 
its early successes are asserted to have been a prime 
cause in the foundation of the “ Locals” examinations 
of the older universities; it, moreover, made the first 
attempt to,establish a teachers’ register; yet the Col- 
lege of Preceptors is not to be directly represented upon 
the new Examinations Council. 


THE teacher of geography. frequently desires illus- 
trative material, such as specimens, maps, and pictures. 
Occasionally he finds that a manufacturer will supply 
specimens, or a British Dominion will send him maps 
and illustrated booklets, or will lend him lantern slides. 
But these are fortuitous experiences, and there is no 
published list to guide the busy teacher. The Journal 
of Geography for May, however, devotes practically’a 
whole issue, more than thirty pages, to a classified 
list of books, pamphlets, etc., which the teacher can 
obtain free, or for a few pence. For example, from 
official sources at Washington he may obtain for gd. a 
description of the scenic features of the Glacier 
National Park; various immigration commissions sup- 
ply freely accounts of the districts which they serve; 
a manufacturing firm at Fall River (Mass.) distributes 
a historical survey of manufacturing at that centre 
throughout the nineteenth century; and the Pan- 
American Union sends descriptions in separate books 
of the States of South America. 


Tue Manchester branch of the Geographical Associa- 
tion is arranging for a fortnight’s field work in Snow- 
donia. The district will be studied in all its aspects— 
geological, glacial, and botanical especially. The pro- 
gramme includes the ascent of Snowdon, and visits to 
Cwm Glas, Cwm Dyli, Devil’s Kitchen (Twll Du), 
Pass of Llanberis, slate quarries and copper mines, and 
possibly the Transatlantic Marconi station, together 
with practical work in map-making, sketching, and 
plant ecology. The leader of the excursions is Mr. 
H. V: Davis, lecturer in geography, geology, and 
botany in the Cheshire County Training College, 
Crewe, who has taken his pupils to Llanberis annually 
for seven years. Those wishing to join the party 


should send their names immediately to Miss Wanstall, - 


County High School, Altrincham (and the fee of ros. 
by July 3rd). Hotel accommodation at 45s. per week 
will be reserved. It is requested that when writing 
the preference either for the fortnight beginning July 
28th or for that beginning August 18th should be 
indicated; the date will be chosen to suit a majority. 


A THREE weeks’ vacation course for students and 
teachers of French will be held at University College, 
London, next month. The course will include = 
lectures on methods of language teaching by Mr. 
H. E. Palmer, lectures on phonetics by Mr. Daniel 
Jones, practical ear-training, and small classes for pro- 
nunciation exercises and fluency practice. Full par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the secretary, Univer- 
sity College, London, W.C.1. | 


THE twenty-first annual Conference of the Parents’ 
National Educational Union will be held at Bedford 
College, Regent’s Park, N.W.1, on. Friday, July 6th. 
Among the subjects to be discussed are :—‘' The 
Physical Training of Young Children,” Dr.. Sophia - 
Seekings; *‘Courage in Education: An Elementary 
School Experiment,” Mrs. Clement Parsons; “The 
Parents’ Union School in an Elementary School,” 
W. Smith; “The P.U.S. in a Secondary School,” Miss 
Gardner; “Stories for Little Children,” Arthur Bur- 
rell; and “English Nursery Rhymes and their Tunes, 
Old and New,’’ Martin Shaw. 


Unber the presidency of Mrs. Barnett, supported by 
a strong committee, a summer meeting is being ar- 
ranged for the first time in London this year,. and 
will be held in the Hampstead Garden Suburb from 
August 3rd to August 17th. It is thought that many 
people, and especially those belonging to the teaching 
profession, who cannot leave London for their usual 
holiday, will be glad to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity for gaining mental and physical refreshment - 
within easy reach of town. Among the subjects to be 
considered are all the main problems of reconstruction, 
whether religious, international, economic, or educa- 
tional, and a strong section will deal with arts and 
crafts. Full particulars, including proposals for out- 
ings and relaxation, may be obtained from the secre- 
tary, Miss Bolden, the Institute, Hampstead Ga;den 
Suburb, N.W.4. 


THE ninth annual meeting and conference of- the 


Secondary Schools Association will be held at Caxton 


Hall, Westminster, on Thursday, July 19th, at 3 o'clock 
p.m. Sir Philip Magnus, Bart., M.P., will preside. 
The Master of Balliol College, Oxford, will deliver an 
address entitled ‘‘New Subjects in Education: (1) 
Natural Science, (2) History,” to be followed by dis- 
cussion. 


Tue Montessori Society is holding a vacation study 
circle from August Sth-z1st in London this year, in- 
stead of a summer school in the country. The circle 
is limited to thirty members. Ten lectures will be 
given by experienced teachers holding the international 
Montessori diploma. There will be discussions and 
observation in the society’s school, which has been 
established nearly two years. Application shequld be 
made to Dr. Jessie White, 49 Gordon Mansions, W.C.1. 


— 
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THE Senate of the Universitv of Jena has approved 
the following subject for a prize essay :—'‘ Illustrate 
the accusation of hypocrisy and cant, as well as the type 
of the hypocrite, in English literature since the time of 
Elizabeth, and consider its historical and  psvcho- 
logical basis.” The Frankfurter Zeitung calls this an 
error of judgment, and asks what Jena would sav if, 
for instance, Oxford set as a subject for a prize essay 
“German barbarism.” 


SCOTTISH. 

Loro HALDANE’s address on ‘Reform in Educa- 
tion,” at Aberdeen, was marked by the breadth of view 
and the sound common sense that distinguish all 
his utterances. At the outset he emphasised the fact 
that the kev to the educational problem is in the hands 
of the nation at large. The universities and colleges 
may turn out experts, but unless the leaders of industry 
take advantage of their services the labour expended 
in their training is wasted. In every field of industry 
loss and waste are going on because employers of labour 
have not recognised the value of such experts as we 
have. He insisted that the true expert must be a 
man of broad general culture. The good man of 
science must know more than science, just as the good 
classic must know more than classics. The desire in 
some quarters to make teaching a branch of the Civil 
Service found in Lord Haldane, as in Mr. Fisher, an 
out-and-out opponent. IIe recognised that such a 
policy would give fixity of tenure and a reasonable 
income, but these would be more than counterbalanced 
by the restrictions on the liberty of members of the 
profession. He strongly advocated a system of devolu- 
tion in administration and the closer connection of the 
universities with the training of teachers. 


It is very gratifving to be able to record that repre- 
sentatives of the School Boards Association and of the 
three organisations of teachers have met in conference 
to consider the question of framing a salary scale 
for teachers. The School Boards Association has 
already recognised the inadequacy of the present. sala- 
ries, and many of the members are sincerely anxious 
to arrive at a concordat that would be satisfactory to 
all parties. This will be no easy matter, for school 
boards must travel a long wav if they are to satisfy 
even the most modest of teachers’ claims. Still, the 
mere coming together for a common purpose is a 
great matter, and full of hope for the future. 


A DEPUTATION from the three teachers’ associations 
waited on the Secretary for Scotland to place before 
him their views on the allocation of the new education 
grant of half a million per annum. The chief points 
in their programme were (1) the establishment of a 
salary board; (2) the earmarking of at least qo per 
cent. of the new grant for salaries; (3) the distribution 
of 75 per cent. of this earmarked sum as a per capita 
grant to all teachers, and the balance as a special 
grant to the more poorly paid teachers. The interview 
was held in private, but it is understood that a good 
deal of plain speaking was done by the members of the 
deputation in regard to the conditions and prospects 
in the profession generally. The Secretary for Scot- 
land, Mr. Munro, in his reply, disclaimed all responsi- 
bility, so far as the Education Department was con- 


! cerned, for the present position. The fault, if fault 
there was, lay with the Legislature. So far as the 
main contentions of the deputation were concerned, he 
indicated his general agreement with them, but pointed 
out the impossibility of making them operative under 
existing conditions. The deputation came away with 
the fecling that while they were not likely to get all 
that they asked for, the Secretary for Scotland would 
make a real effort to meet their wishes so far as 
circumstances permitted. 

Sik Epwarpb Parrott, M.P., has not been long in 
showing his practical interest in his old profession. 
In the House of Commons, a few days after his elec- 
tion, he asked the Secretary for Scotland whether his 
attention had been directed to the Departmental Com- 
mittee which had been set up by the Board of Educa- 
tion for the purpose of inquiring into the principles 
which should determine the construction of scales of 
salaries in all classes of schools, and whether he would 
empower the Scottish Education Department to set up 
a similar committee for Scotland. The Secretary for 
Scotland replied that the matter was under considera- 
tion, but until thev had wider areas of administration 
it would serve no practical purpose to institute such 
committees. 

Sik ALFRED Ewinc, Principal of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, formally opened the hostels erected by the 
Edinburgh Association for the ‘Provision of Resi- 
dences for Women Students. The plan makes provision 
for seven hostels, and already three hive been opened. 
The scheme is financed jointly by the Carnegie Trust 
and the Edinburgh Provincial Committee for the 
Training of Teachers. Sir Alfred Ewing said that to 
all lovers of the Universitv, and to all well-wishers 
of higher education in the country, the development 
of the side of university life represented by these hostels 
must be thoroughly welcome. To all the various 
students the advantage would accrue which came of 
association and common life during those eager and 
fruitful vears of adolescence. Education was not 
merely, or largely, a matter of listening to lectures 
or poring over books and problems. It was mainly 
a matter of the contact of mind with mind. In Scot- 
land they had always been proud of the fact that thev 
had to cultivate the Muses on a little oatmeal, and 
even at the present price of oatmeal a university edu- 
cation was cheap; but on the social side the Scottish 
universities had not realised their possibilities. They 
had failed to see that the common life had a true 
cultural value. The present buildings showed that this 
weakness in the university system was now recognised, 
and they hoped for still further developments in the 
near future. 

IRISH. = 

DtrinG the past month considerable activity has 
been shown by teachers and others interested in 
secondary schools in pressing the claims of Ireland for 
a proportional share of the grant which the Treasury 
is making under Mr. Fisher’s proposals to secondary 
education in England and Wales. Important meet- 
ings have been held in Belfast, Dublin, and Cork: 
and memorials have been forwarded to the Chief 
Secretary pressing the needs of Ireland, but at present 
there has been no statement made by the Government 
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as to what it proposes to do. The amount due for 
secondary education was stated in last month’s SCHOOL 
Worp to be £100,000 per annum, and was arrived 
at on the Goschen basis of 80 for England and Wales, 
11 for Scotland, and g for Ireland. This basis has 
been adopted by the Schoolmasters’ Association (Pro- 
testant) in a memorial to the Chicf Secretary. The 
Catholic Headmasters’ Association, however, makes 
the claim larger, basing it upon a statement by Mr. 
Wyndham, when Chief Secretary, that the Goschen 
basis was unfair to Ireland, and that a population 
basis would be fairer. This would increase the claim 
by £12,000. 

Tue demand for this money naturally raises the 
question how it is to be spent, and as a reorganisation 
of the system of intermediate education is long over- 
due there has, naturally enough, arisen a desire for an 
immediate reform in this direction. This problem, 
however, has many difficulties, and if it is borne in mind 
that Mr. Fisher’s chief aim is to improve the position 
of the teacher, care should be taken that payment of 
the grant should not be postponed until the system 
is reformed. The Irish secondary-school teacher has 
an immediate and urgent claim for improved salary 
and status, and his position should be considered inde- 
pendently of a change of system. The following 
figures have been published after careful calculation. 
They show that in no case does the average salary 
rise to the level of the minimum prescribed in the 
Government's schedule for the payment of the 
teachers’ salaries grant, the minimum there being 
4140 for men and £110 for women. The average 
salary for all teachers, men and women, Catholic and 
Protestant, is £95; for all men teachers, £115, for all 
women teachers, £69; for all Catholic men teachers, 
£101, for all Cathclic women teachers, £74; for all 
Protestant men teachers, £4,136, and for all Protestant 
women teachers, £67. The scheme of registration 
for intermediate teachers, which is practically com- 
' plete, could well be used as a basis for increased 
salaries. Indeed, unless the salaries are improved, 
who will be found to qualify under the permanent 
regulations? 

Tue Schoolmasters’ Association urges in its memo- 
rial that the money should be paid for augmenting the 
salaries on temporary conditions, and further sug- 
gests the outline of a scheme for the reorganisation 
of Irish secondary education. The Irish Times ap- 
proves of this course of action, and also thinks the 
scheme might be accepted as a basis for discussion. 
It is under five heads :—(1) Irish education as a whole 
should be under a Minister of Education, with three 
departments under him, (a) primary, (b) secondary, 
and (c) technical (including commerce and agricul- 
ture); over each of these would be a permanent paid 
Commissioner with an Advisory Board. On the Board 
for Secondary Education teachers should be repre- 
sented. (2) Schools to be eligible for grants should 
be inspected and approved, (3) Grants to schools 
should be mainly on a capitation basis and sufficient to 
provide adequate salaries. (4) The present system of 
examinations should be replaced by a more elastic 
system, including provision for higher and 
leaving certificates. (5) Pensions should be previded. 
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THe Central Association of Irish Schoolmistresses 
has also held a conference of representatives of various 
organisations with a view to joint action in urging 
Ircland’s need for more money and in discussing and - 
formulating a scheme of reform by gencral agree- 
ment. This is a very desirable object, and would be 
most useful if it could be achieved. 


A LECTURE was given on May 2gth in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, by Prof. Waterhouse on “The War and 
the Study of German.” He commented on the 
absence of any definite policy in reference to the teach- 
ing of German, and urged the need in Ireland of the 
organisation of modern language studies. The atti- 
tude of Germany towards English and French com- 
pared most favourably with that of British universities 
towards German, although in recent years there had 
been some improvement. As regards schools, he pleaded 
earnestly for the retention and encouragement of Ger- 
man as contrasted with modern languages like 
Spanish and Russian, from the point of view both of 
culture and of commerce. He also argued strongly 
for English and Irish teachers of foreign languages, 
and against the importation of foreign teachers into 
schools and universities. 


Tue fourteenth annual congress of the Irish Tech- 
nical Instruction Association was held at the Royal 
College of Science, Dublin, at the end of May and 
beginning of June, under the presidency of Sir Ber- 
tram Windle, F.R.S., University College, Cork. After 
a resolution in favour of increased grants for educa- 
tion, papers were read dealing. with the prosecution of 
scientific research, the development of peat industries, 
the failure of the School Attendance Act of 1892, the 
teaching of citizenship, and compulsory attendance at 
technical schools. 

WELSH. 

THE resolutions of the Glamorgan County Teachers’ 
Association, passed at the meeting on June gth at 
Cardiff, are a typical example of the demands for 
educational change now being voiced in many and 
diverse quarters. They include free secondary educa. 
tion for all capable children, a single federal university 
with a technical side, abolition of all university fees, 
a faculty of education with a degree in the subject, 
federation of training colleges and their representation 
on the university council, the acceptance of the train- 
ing course as a period of residence qualifying for the 
education degree, and, of course, proper treatment of 
teachers. It appears quite certain that some such 
scheme will have to be established as soon as an agree- 
ment can be reached on points of detail. The business 
community of South Wales is prepared generously to 
support the university, but claims a share in the 
management of it by way of direct representation on 
the council. This was clearly indicated at a recent 
meeting of the Cardiff Chamber of Commerce, when 
the president, Mr. T. E. Watson, was appointed to 
represent the chamber at the meetings called by the 
University College to arrange for the foundation of a 
department of commerce. 


THe National Library has had two windfalls. 
Among the waste-paper collected by Boy Scouts were 
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found five valuable works in Welsh, six works printed 
at the Trevecca Press, and several other valuable 
books, including three valuable seventeenth-century 
books in English. Also an anonymous donor has put 
at the disposal of the library for the purchase of rare 
books and manuscripts the sum of 451,000 a year for 
the next five years. This is especially welcome, as 
Government grants for the purpose were stopped when 
the war broke out. 


THE name of Alderman D. H. Williams, one of the 
members of the committee appointed to inquire into the 
question of scales of salaries for elementary-school 
teachers, is well known in Wales. Besides being an 
alderman of Glamorgan, he is the minister of Bethesda 
Welsh Congregational Church, Barry, chairman of the 
Glamorgan County Seconlary Schools Committee, 
vice-chairman of the Central Welsh Board, and a 
member of several other bodies, one of which is the 
court of governors of Cardiff University College. He 
is a leading advocate of autonomy in Welsh educational 
matters. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS OF HISTORY. 


(1) Community: a Sociological Study. By R. M. 
Maciver. xv+437 pp. (Macmillan.) 12s. net. 

(2) An Introduction to Political Philosophy, By H. P. 
Farrell. viiit+220 pp. (Longmans.) 3s. od. net. 

(3) Four Lectures on the Handling of Historical 


Material. By L. F. R. Williams. x+86 pp. (Long- 
mans.) 3s. net. 
(4) The Teaching of History and Scripture. 66 pp. 


(Hodgson.) 2s. 


(1) Tuts is an extensive, original, and important study 
of the science of society from the pen of a Scottish 
philosopher, formerly of the University of Aberdeen, 
now associate-professor of politics in the University of 
Toronto. Though the book is only just published, the 
preface is dated ‘‘September, 1914,’’ and it is evident 
that the whole work was written before the war, and 
in the atmosphere of international good will which 
existed in this country in the pacific years that pre- 
ceded the great catastrophe. It emphasises the grow- 
ing sense of inter-community which is destroying the 
barriers that separate nation from nation, and it asks 
whether, “in the light of the growth of this inter- 
community, war between civilised States is not be- 
coming unintelligible to-day.’’ Before this question 
was in type Germany had answered it in the negative. 

The events of the past three years show that Dr. 
Maciver, when he wrote this book, took a too op- 
timistic view of the growth of community among the 
various _kindred peoples and tongues of the world. 
This fact, however, does not seriously detract from the 
value of the scientific examination to which he sub- 
jects current ideas of society, State, and voluntary 
associations. He is a strong opponent of the Neo- 
Hegelian doctrine of the omni-competence of the State, 
the leading exponent of which in this country is Prof. 
Bernard Bosanquet. Equally vigorously does he criti- 
cise the metaphysical superstition that the community 
is an organism. He analyses it as a structure framed 
by the human will, describes its essential institutions, 
and seeks to discover the laws of its development. 
The fundamental law of communa! development, he 
concludes, is that ‘‘ socialisation and individualisation 
are the two sides of a single process.” He shows 
that the old conflict between ‘“‘ Man and the State,” or 
society and the individual, is a mere logomachvy, and 
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that neither can make real advance without taking 
the other with it. 

There is a good deal that is controversial in this 
work, and it will excite much opposition on the part 
of State Socialists and others who tend to identify 
community with political society; but it is so careful 


_and scholarly a production that no serious student of 


sociological theory can afford to neglect it. 

(2) This little book challenges comparison with Sir 
Frederick Pollock’s well-known ‘Introduction to the 
History of the Science of Politics,” to which indeed it 
is obviously much indebted. It is intended, however, 
for younger and less advanced students. Its purpose 
is to give a preliminary survey of political theory in its 
historical development which may familiarise beginners 
in the subject with its leading features before they com- 
mence the more intensive study at the university. It 
is well adapted to perform this function, except in so 
far as it is weakened by lack of proportion and by 
incompleteness. Plato and Aristotle are grievously 
overdone; together they occupy nearly half the book. 
The Middle Ages are (as in Sir Frederick Pollock’s 
work) grievously underdone. They are dismissed, in 
the words of Lord Bryce, as “essentially unpolitical,”’ 
and the writers of one thousand years are summarised 
in ten pages. There is nothing in either the text or the 
bibliographical appendix to suggest that Mr. Farrell 
has so much as heard of the works of Dr. A. J. 
Carlyle or Father Figgis. The sketch becomes more 
adequate when Hobbes is reached. Hobbes, 
Locke, and Rousseau are treated in detail in relation 
to their development of the social contract theorv. 
Both Hobbes, however, and the contract theory are 
rather unfairly prejudged by the chapter heading, 
“The Great Error in Political Philosophy.” There is 
no reason to think that Hobbes believed that there 
was, or thought it necessary that there should be, 
any historical basis for the theory. From the abstract 
point of view from which he regarded it—as a philo- 
sophical interpretation of current political phenomena 
—it contained, and still contains, a large measure of 
truth. The omissions in the later portion of the book 
are almost as remarkable as those in the medieval 
part. Graham’s “English Political Philosophy” and 
M'Cunn’s “Six Radical Thinkers ’’ seem to have been 
written in vain. But, is it credible? Not only is 
M’Cunn’s notable essay on Burke ignored; Burke 
himself is not so much as named from cover to cover ! 
The value of this little book, the main idea of which 
is excellent, will be greatly enhanced if its dispropor- 
tions can be adjusted and its more glaring omissions 
supplied. 

(3) The author of these lectures is professor 
of modern Indian history in the University of 
Allahabad. The terms of his appointment include the 
obligation to issue publications, and accordingly these 
lectures form the first volume of a projected series 
which will presumably comprise works of research 
prepared by the professor and his pupils. It is there- 
fore entirely appropriate that the inaugural volume 
should deal generally with the handling of historical 
material. The opening lecture treats of the different 
kinds of evidence which the historian can use, and it 
bestows special attention upon the varieties of official 
documents. The second lecture is devoted to un- 
official documents—e.g. chronicles, memoirs, private 
papers. These two lectures are valuable introductions 
to research, and the only criticism that must be made 
respecting them is that they are applicable to researches 
in Britain rather than in India. Lecture IIJ. is 
general in its scope; it discusses *‘ Pitfalls in the Path 
of the Historian” in a spirit similar to that of the 
well-known manual of Langlois and Seignobos. The 
final lecture is strictly irrelevant, though it is the most 
interesting of the four. Its subject is * Personality in 
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History.” The controversy between Carlyle and 
Buckle is not one which can be settled by any handling 
of historical material 

(4) This paper-covered pamphlet contains the re- 
port of a conference organised by the Women’s 
International League last January. The two 
subjects of history and Scripture (not to mention 
education, citizenship, Thucydides and the Pelopon- 
nesian War, which also figure prominently) are mixed 
up together most incongruously. The reason for the 
selection of history and Scripture for joint corsidera- 
tion by the Women’s International League appears to 
have been that in the opinion of this body both these 
subjects are commonly taught with a bias; the history 
is too patriotic, the Scripture not pacifist enough. 
These defects the Women’s International League woud 
remedy. In other words, the pamphlet is propagandist. 
Its deadliness is, however, mitigated by one or two 
good papers. Mr. G. P. Gooch, dealing with ‘‘ Ad- 
vanced History Teaching,” lays down with admirable 
lucidity the four general principles that history must 
be taught (1) in its full length; (2) in its full breadth; 
(3) internationally; (4) impartially. Mr. D. C. Somer- 
vell, of Repton, who apparently found out too late 
what sort of a conference he was let in for, treats 
usefully from his own experience of ‘'Methods in 
History Teaching.” Miss Stawell writes well and 
enthusiastically on Thucydides; but what he has to do 
with the case the W.I.L. alone knows. -> 


PHONETICS IN THE SCHOOL. 


(1) A First Course of English Phonetics. By H. E. 
Palmer. x+89 pp. (Heffer.) 2s. 6d. net. 

(2) The Pronunctation of English, Reduced to Rules 
by Means of a System of Marks Applied to the 
Ordinary Spelling. By W. A. Craigie. 51 pp. 
(Clarendon Press.) 1s, 6d. net. ) 

(1) Mr. PALMER recently produced a useful set of exer- 
cises in phonetic transcription for fluency drill. The 
present volume consists in the main of exercises also, 
but of a simpler kind. After a brief introduction, in 
which the scope of the book is explained, comes a lucid 
answer to the question, ‘‘What is phonetics?” in 
five pages; its very brevity makes it, in some respects, 
superior to the pamphlet with the same title that Mr. 
Palmer wrote for the International Phonetic Associa- 
tion. The next section deals with the formation and 
classification of sounds, with particular reference to 
English sounds. This is generally very good, but some 
details call for criticism. Thus the terms ‘‘double 
vowels °? (=diphthongs) and ‘‘double consonants ” 
(=affricates) are not felicitous; it is better to use 
“double” when the same sound is repeated. More- 
over, it is well to regard diphthongs as series of 
sounds, not as representing the juxtaposition of two 
sounds only. The remarks about “1 ” in the footnote 
on p. 9 are scarcely sufficient; initial ‘‘1”’’ is often any- 
thing but “‘clear,’’ as may be noticed in the common 
“English ’? pronunciation of French ‘‘la.’? The 
spelling (vocal) ‘cords ° on p. 11 and in the diagram 
on p. 18 is a slip (‘‘chords’’ appears elsewhere); 
“cords ’’ rather suggests the strings of a violin, and 
it is much better to compare the vocal chords with the 
lips. It is a little surprising to read that the average 
English student finds it very difficult to produce trills ; 
the uvular trill, indeed, gives trouble, but the tongue 
trill is accomplished by many without effort. Does the 
English speaker normally push his lips forward when 
uttering the back vowels (p. 20)? The vowel of 
‘bun ” is much nearer to that of French “bonne” 
than to that of French ‘‘dame,”’ if we consider the 
tongue position; English speakers of French not in- 
frequently substitute this English ‘sound in “ bonne,” 
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“homme,” etc. Part ii. consists of a valuable set of 
systematic articulation exercises, and part iii. of exer- 
cises on English words, viz. a catalogue of English 
sounds, each exemplified by twenty common words 
(mostly monosyllables) in phonetic transcription; six 
sets of words containing weak syllables; twenty-eight 
groups of pairs of words likely to be confused by 
foreign students of English on account of their simi- 
larity; and seventeen transcription exercises. Except 
in the case of ‘‘pure,’’ ‘‘your,’’ and ‘‘sure,’’ no vari- 
ants are mentioned. That ‘“ bad,” ‘‘ glad ” are repre- 
sented as having a long vowel is intelligible; but is 
the vowel in “bag,” “flag ’’ (here given as long) 
longer than that in ‘‘dog”’ (here given as short), or 
that in ‘f man ” longer than that in “lamb ’’?) The 
words ‘‘coy,”’ ‘‘coil,”’ “cloy” might have been added 
to list 17; “steer,” "leer ” to list 18; ‘‘ your,” ‘‘ sewer,” 
“skewer ” to list 21; and “ring,” “rink,” ‘‘sting,”’ 
“stink ”? to list 77. For supplementing a course of 
lectures, especially in teaching foreign students, this 
little book will -be found distinctly useful. 

(2) This is by no means the first attempt 
to add marks to the present spelling in order 
to indicate the pronunciation. It has often been done 
in dictionaries; and in ‘‘Ortnotype’’ the idea was 
utilised for the teaching of young children. In his 
introduction Prof, Craigie indicates that this book is 
meant for the foreign student; but it is by no means 
clear how it can serve him. He surely ought to learn 
the pronunciation at the very outset; but this is not 
a “First English Book” suitable for teaching 
foreigners. We are at a loss to determine to what 
practical purpose this book can be put, but, apart from 
this rather serious objection, we readily acknowledge 
that it is an ingenious piece of work. Those who learn 
the rules and are provided with texts marked in this 
way will have some guidance to the pronunciation of 
English. Thev will, it may be added, learn nothing 
about weak and strong forms, and by no means enough 
about the vowels in unstressed syllables, both matters of 
particular difficulty for the foreign student. The print- 
ing is careful, but not free from slips; and some of the 
pronunciations indicated (e.g. the long vowel in stood, 
look, good) suggest that Prof. Craigie’s English has 
a northern flavour. The sentences for reading are at 
times a little quaint: thus § 20 ends with “ Union is 
strength. A bunion on the toe.” 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 


Marguerite et ses Amis. Par V. Louis. 105 pp. 
(Harrap.) 1s, 6d. net.—The author presents us with 
“a book dealing with the intimate life and doings of 
a little French girl.” Each of the seventeen sections 
has a well-drawn picture containing many of the ob- 
jects mentioned in the lesson. The text is brightly 
written, but the vocabulary is rather large (about 1,200 
words to fortv-cight pages of text in large print). 
Exercises for oral practice are provided, and there are 
passages for dictation from well-known writers, dealing 
with kindred subjects, in language which is usually 
rather too dificult for young learners. Four short 
scenes based on the text are given in an appendix. 


Leo Tolstov: A Prisoner of the Caucasus. 64 pp. 
(Oxford University Press.) 1s. net.—The Oxford 
Press is to be congratulated on its enterprise in 
issuing a series of ‘‘Russian Plain Texts?” at a 
reasonable price and in a very clear type. ‘The story 
itself is well worth reading, and presents no great 
difficulty to anyone provided with a good dictionary. 


The 


Classios. 


Caesar’s Campaigns in Britain. 
Holmes. 160 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 1s. 6d.—This 
is a convenicnt compilation from the new edition of 
the ‘Gallic War ” recently published in seven volumes 
by the Clarendon Press. Those seven volumes pre- 
sented Dr. Holmes’s splendid edition of the “ Com- 
mentaries"’ in a form convenient for class-reading. 
This gives us now the continuous narrative from 
chaps, xx.-xxxvili. in Book IV. with the whole of 
Book V. in one volume. It contains also the 
vocabulary compiled by Mr. E. C. Loane previously 
published in separate form. The whole makes a very 
handy and complete school edition of a narrative likely 
to have a peculiar appeal to all boys just now. 


Livy. Book XXIII. Edited by A. G. Peskett. 
XXiv+159 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 3s. 
net.—This is one of the ‘Pitt Press” series. To 


Livy’s text (on which there is a ten-paged appendix, 
in which we have found nothing remarkable) Mr. 
Peskett has prefixed an adequate historical introduc- 
tion, which we have read without enthusiasm, and 
appended some eighty pages of notes, which are not 
good. There is much—in fact, a great deal—which 
is unnecessary; whereas such things as oportet with 
the subjunctive (e.g. in chap. v., § 7) are passed over 
without comment. There is also some inconsistency 
of orthography. 


English. 
Sir Walter Raleigh: Selections, Edited by G. E. 
Hadow. 212 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 3s. 6d.—This 
scholarly memorial of one who was the soul of 


romance deals, so far as the extracts are concerned, 
with the prose only. The usual golden passages, with 
many less known, are transcribed, in the old spelling, 
and a few letters are added. In all we have the many- 
sided man from all points: ‘I have been a soldier, a 
sailor, and a courtier, which are courses of wicked- 
ness and vice!“ he says of himself humorously; but 
how much more he might have added. Lover, poet, 
discoverer, almost demi-god to his day and encration, 
beside whom Sidney and Essex stand, pedestalled by 
time. “Time and Death call me awaye,” wrote 
Raleigh; but none of them have gone. Miss Hadow's 
introduction brings the man quite near us, though 
for the explanation of the ‘‘charis”’ in him we have 
to go to longer works. It has an old-world flavour, 
and is a very fitting presentation of the English 
spirit. Notwithstanding Raleigh’s imprudences, we 
see him higher far than the queen who like a Radi- 
gund punished him and the king who degraded even 
himself by Ralcigh’s execution. It is not too late 
vet for a modern dramatist to write his tragedy. The 
book contains illustrations and the Guiana map, and 
it appears to be the result of long and careful study 
of original documents. 


Sir Walter Raleigh: The' Shepherd of the Ocean. 


Edited by F. C. Hersey. 109 pp. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company.) 2s.—Here we have another 
volume, which takes full account of the verse and 


tries to present the man more for the vounger student. 
The introduction is brief, but there are eight pertinent 
illustrations. Probably the ideal schoolbook on 
Raleich would be one written on the lines of the 
‘Poetry and Life Series,” often reviewed in these 
columns. Verse, prose, and biography would be inter- 
woven, and as large a space would be given to private 
letters as to the *“ History of the World.” Everything 
would be in chronclogical order, and the man would 
be surrounded bv his friends and enemies. For that 
we must wait. Meanwhile, here are two books, one 
quite suited for the highest classes and the other for 
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the middle classes of our schools, appearing at the 
right moment, when the world is at War for an idea, 
and when October 29th, 1618, is not too far away. 


“Stab at thee he that will, 
No stab the soul can kill.” 


History. 
The Development of the British Empire. By M. 
Prothero.  vilitor pp. (Macmillan.) 1s. — Mr. 
Prothero, late of the Indian Educational Service, and 


an examiner in Indian history to the Civil Service 
Commissioners, has in this little book achieved the 
remarkable feat of telling the story of the expansion 
of England in about 20,000 words. He passes lightly 
over the beginnings of Empire in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The eighteenth century, that 
marvellous aye of overseas activity, receives, as is 
proper, fuller treatment, under the title, ‘* Empire 
Extended by War.” Developments of the nineteenth 
century, particularly the internal organisation of the 
self-governing Colonies, are next dealt with. Supple- 
mentary chapters, which somewhat break the chrono- 
logical continuity of the scheme of the book, treat of 
the problem of India and of the question of future 
Imperial policy. The book is evidently the Work of an 
author who has an intimate acquaintance with his 
theme, and especially with the Indian portion of it. 
Bv a slip of the pen on p. 37 (and again in the index) 
Gibbon Wakefield appears under the disguise of * Gil- 
bert.” 


History of Serbia. By H. W. V. Temperley x+ 
359 pp. (Bell.) 10s. 6d, net.—This scholarly and im. 
partial history of Serbia is exceedingly welcome at the 
present time. It is the fruit of studies and travel 
carricd through during the period prior to the war. 
Hence it is written with an entire absence of the bias 
of belligerency, and it wisely concludes with the year 
1910---t.e. before the formation of the Balkan League 
induced the existing political situation. The main 
purpose of the book is to describe and elucidate the 
struggle for Serbian independence in the nineteenth 
century and the subsequent developments of Serbian 
policy. In order, however, to attain his main purpose 
Mr. Temperley has felt it necessary to provide a short 
preliminary sketch of the whole course of Serbian 
history from the sixth century of the Christian era 
onward. The whole is thoroughly well done. Very 
rarely can one detect a doubtful statement or a slip. 
Could Basil H., however, rightly be described as “in 
extreme old age” (p. 32 ) when he was sixty-three ¢ 
The Turkish occupation of Gallipoli is given (p. 70) 
as 1354; the date usuallv- assigned is 1358. The re- 
conciliation of Serbia with Byzantium is placed (p. où) 
in 1274, when 1374 is obviously intended. The spell- 
ing of Serbian names is erratic. Thus Novaković 
(p. 342) appears as Novakovitch (p: 344). Similariv 
Mijatovic (p 343) is Mijatovich (p. 342). These, how- 
ever, are but minor blemishes on an important and 
able piece of historical investigation. 


Poland. (1) Intellectual Poland. By Leon Litwinski. 
64 pp. 6d. net. (2) A Review of the British War- 
Literature on the Polish Problem. 22 pp. No price. 
(Polish Information Committee, r10 St. Martin’s Lane, 
W.C.)—-The first of these pamphlets contains a lecture 
which M. Litwinski delivered in Mav of the present 
vear before the University of Cambridge. It describes 
the conditions of intellectual life in Poland since the 
people lost their independence, portravs the vitality of 
Polish intellectual tendencies, and shows what educa- 
tional organisation has been possible in recent vears. 
A chronological appendix traces the histery of the 
once-famous Polish universities. 
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The second pamphlet presents critical reviews of 
recent English works relating to Poland. Lord 
Eversley’s “ Partitions of Poland"’ meets, on the whole, 
with approval. Mr. Ernest Barker’s ‘ Submerged 
Nationalities”? and Prof. Alison Phillips’s ** Poland ” 
(in the ‘‘Home University Library’’) are subjected, 
however, to very severe condemnation. They do but 
embody, it is true, the views of Poland’s weakness 
and anarchy which are commonly held by Western 
historians. These views are here said to be due to the 
distorting medium of the German spcctacles through 
which Polish history has hithérto been regarded. That 
may be so; but we fear that it will be ditticult to per- 
suade even the sincerest friends and well-wishers of 
Poland in this country that the Poles were entirely 
free from all blame for the tragic fate which befell 
them in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


The American Indians. By W. H. Miner. xii+ 169 
pp- (Cambridge University Press.) 3s. net.—As the 
aboriginal races of North America die out, scientific 
interest in them increases. Two hundred years ago 
the Red Indians were regarded by the white settlers 
merely as formidable rivals and social pests; now their 
submerged and scanty progeny are cherished as rare 
and valuable specimens of primitive fauna, and their 
habits and customs are studied by historical, ethno- 
logical, and anthropological societies almost as numer- 
ous as the tribes themselves. Mr. Miner, in this short 
but illuminating volume, summarises the results of a 
large mass of recent research into the origin and 
classification of the Indians, into their manners. and 
mythology, and into the causes of their rapid decline. 
The conclusion to which he comes (p. 47) is painful: 
“In a list of the destrovers of the aborigines all but 
two—war and tuberculosis—may be said to have come 
from the white man.” The catalogue of the contribu- 
tions which European civilisation has made to the 
degradation and destruction of a once healthy and 
noble race makes very sad reading. Mr. Miner esti- 
mates that there were 1,500,000 Indians in North 
America in the days of Columbus. There are ‘now 
403 ,000. 

Geography. 

The Advanced Atlas of Physical and Political Geo- 
graphy. By J. G. Bartnolomew. 96 pp. of maps and 
diagrams. Index, 31 pp. (Oxford University Press.) 
8s. 6d. net.—-This atlas is a wonderful production con- 
sidering its price. Each page is slightly larger than 
foolscap size, and Dr. Bartholomew has taken advan- 
tage of the size in two useful ways: first, important 
maps are shown larger than is usual in atlases of this 
standard; and, secondlv, relief, vegetation, and clima- 
tic maps are frequently placed in a valuable juxta- 
position. The quality of the work is well up to the 
high standard which will always be associated with 
the products of Messrs. John Bartholomew and Co. 
The maps are mounted on guards, and the atlas is 
eminently usable and durable. 


Chemistry. 
General Chemistry for Schools and Colleges. By 
Prof. Alexander Smith. x+662 pp. (Bell.) 6s. 6d. 


net.—The first edit‘on-of Prof. Smith’s book was pub- 
lished in 1908, and deservedly secured a great measure 
of success, both in this country and America. ‘The 
book has now been entirely re-written, and is un- 
doubtedly improved. The earlier part has been con- 
siderably simplified, several difficult topics having been 
transferred to later chapters, the historical references 
have been expanded, and new sections on colloids, 
foods, explosives. water treatment, and many other 
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book deserves the highest praise. The exposition is 
admirably clear, the information is accurate and 
thoroughly up to date, and the terms used are care- 
fully defined, thus encouraging precision of thought on 
the part of the student. Full use is made of the 
principles of what is usually known as physical 
chemistry, but is perhaps better termed general 
chemistry, whereby the reader is led to consider the 
factors which determine the direction and extent of 
chemical change, and the study of the subject thus 
becomes of high educational value. As regards the 
order of developing the subject, the introduction of 
atomic weights (p. 41) before equivalents are discussed 
(p. 65) appears open to some objection, but no doubt 
the author would be able to give reasons for this mode 
of procedure. 

The only adverse criticism of importance we have 
to make regardirg the book is that it contains a good 
deal which cannot be properly understood by a first, 
or even by a second, year’s student. Thus there is a 
discussion of the cleansing action of soap, bringing 
in questions relating to adsorption, stability of emul- 
sions, etc., and we are given the equation for the 
oxidation of indigo to indigo-white, and are informed 
that the formula for Congo-red is Na,C,,H,.N.S,0.. 
There is a danger that the student will ‘cram ” such 
information without appreciating its significance, with 
unsatisfactory results from the educational point of 
view. 


Science and Technology. 


The Origin of the Earth. By T. C. Chamberlin. 
xii+271 pp. (University of Chicago Press, and Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 6s. net.—In this little 
volume Prof. Chamberlin presents a summary account 
of his theory of the origin of the solar system. The 
term ‘“ planctesimal hypothesis,” by which the theory 
is usually designated, fails to indicate the essential 
difference between this theorv and the nebular theory 
of Laplace, for planetesimals are scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from nebular matter, and, in any case, the 
rôle they play is not primary; but secondary. Briefly, 
Prof. Chamberlin’s theory is as follows. He postu- 
lates the existence of a sun which becomes tidally 
distorted by reason of the near approach of another 
large mass. The tidal disturbances are so great that 
the sun is ruptured and matter is ejected, part of it 
in fairly dense aggregates, massive enough to retain 
gravitative control of themselves, and able to gather 
and hold in different degrees volatile as well as heavy 
matter, the rest, in a diffused condition, forming a 
species of nebula. The dense masses gradually sweep 
up the diffused matter, or planetesimals, and ulti- 
mately grow into the existing planets. It is seen that 
a nebula figures in both the old and new hypotheses, 
but while Laplace assumed the system to have been 
formed by a process of condensation of an original 
nebula towards the centre, Prof. Chamberlin explains the 
origin of the system by an explosion at the centre in 
consequence of which a nebula is formed. Laplace's 
theory has failed to stand the test of mathematical 
analvsis, and it remains to be seen whether this will 
fare any better. Meanwhile, it promises well, having 
been carefully examined at every stage of its growth 
by Dr. Moulton, who’ may almost be considered its 
co-originator, while some verv recent work by Mr. 
Jeans also supports it. The later chapters deal spect 
ally with the earth, and here Prof. Chamberlin is 
treading not only on somewhat firmer ground, but 


‘also with the surer step of a geologist in his own 


particular domain. Whatever be the ultimate fate of 
his sneculations, the essentially tentative character of 
which he is the first to recognise, he has the merit 


subjects have been included. In most respects the | of having given a new impulse and new direction to 
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the efforts to solve one of the most interesting problems 
which can occupy the human mind. 


Fungoid and Insect Pests of the Farm. By F. R. 
Petherbridge. viii+174 pp. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 4s. net.—To farmers and market-gardeners 
this little book should prove of great value, since it 
will enable them to identify and treat a number of the 
commoner, diseases to which their crops are subject. 
The book is divided into two parts, the first of which 
deals with such fungoid pests as potato disease, finger- 
and-toe disease of turnips, etc., mildews, ergot, rusts, 
and smuts. In each case the symptoms shown by the 
affected plant and the botanical nature of the fungus 
causing them are described and the remedy suggested. 
To describe structures and processes invisible to the 
naked eye in such a manner that they can be followed 
intelligently by readers unfamiliar with the microscope 
is no easy matter, but the author has performed his 
task with considerable success. The second part of 
the book is free from this difficulty, as it is concerned 
with obvious features and habits of insect pests, It 
contains clear descriptions of some of the commoner 
injurious species, and outlines of their life-histories, 
together with suggestions for their extirpation. The 
book is well illustrated ard deserves a large circula- 
tion. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING MAY, 10917. 


(Compiled from information provided by the 
publishers.) 


Modern Languages. 

‘“Merkbuch of Everyday 
Phrases.” By Basil Readman. 
2s. 6d. net. 

“Graduated French 
Moore. x+168 pp. 
2s. 6d. net. 

‘Elementary Russian Reader.” 
Trofimov. 64 pp. (Constable.) 2s. 

Turgenev’s * Pegasus,” “ Birvuk,’’ ‘' Forest and 
Steppe.” Edited by Nevill Forbes and E. G. Under- 
wood. (Oxford Russian Plain Texts.) 56 pp. (Clar- 
endon Press.) 1s. net. 

De Vigny’s “Laurette”; Meérimée’s “ Mateo Fal- 
cone,” ‘‘Le Coup de Pistolet”; Daudet’s t Le Chèvre 
de M. Seguin,” and three other tales; Nodier’s * Le 
Chien de Brisquet,’’ and two other tales. Edited by 
H. L. Hutton. (Oxford French Plain Texts.) (Clar- 
endon Press.) 6d. net each. 


Words and 
(Blackie.) 


German 
108 pp. 


Dictation.” By Sydney H. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


By Michael V. 


“La Fille de Carilés.” By Madame Colomb. 
Edited by C. R. Ash. (Oxford Junior French Series.) 
96 pp. (Clarendon Press.) Is. net. 


Scribe and Legouvé : “ Adrienne Lecouvreur.” Edited 
by T. E. Hamilton. (Oxford French Series, by Amer- 
ican Scholars.) xx+200 pp. (Oxford University 
Press.) 3s. net. | l 

G. Sand: “Le Marquis de Villemer.” 
C. E. Young. 
Scholars.) 
‘Ss. net. 

“Elementary Spanish-American Reader.” Edited, 
with .exercises, notes, and vocabulary, by F. B. 
Luquiens. xii+224 pp. (Macmillan.) 4s. net, 

“Elementary French Exercises.” By the Rev. 
B. V. F. Brackenbury. xiit120 pp. (Macmillan.) 
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Edited by 
(Oxford French Series, by American 
iv+222 pp. (Oxford University Press.) 


1s. 6d. 
“One Hundred Russian Verbs in Common Use.” 
146 pp. (Simpkin.) 2s. 6d. net. 


Classics. 
“M. Annaei Lucani De Bello Civili.” 
Edited by J. P. Postgate. cxii +146 pp. 
University Press.) 3s. net. 


Liber VIII. 
(Cambridge 


English: Grammar, Composition, Literature. 


“A Selection from the ‘ Meditations of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius 'Antoninus.’” Translated from the 
Greek and annotated by J. G. Jennings. 132 pp. 
(Blackie.) 2s. 

Shakespeare: “King Henry V.” Edited by J. H. 
Lobban. (The Granta Shakespeare.) xXx+192 pp 
(Cambridge University Press.) 1s. net. 

“ Short Essays for Schools.” Selected by S. E. Win- 
bolt. 292 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 

“Stories in Verse.” Selected by V. H. Collins. 176 
pp. (Clarendon Press.) 1s. 6d. 

“A Skeleton Outline of Old English Accidence.”’ 
Reprinted from sclections from the Old English Bede. 
By Prof. W. J. Sedgefield. (Manchester University 
Publications.) (Longmans.) 1s. 3d. net. 

“The Tudor Shakespeare.” Edited by Dr. W. A. 
Neilson and Dr. A. H. Thorndike. 39 vols. (Mac- 
millan.) Increased from 1s, net per vol. to 1s. 3d. net 
er vol. 

““Macmillan’s Series of Pocket American and Eng- 
lish Classics, edited for Schools, with Introductions, 
Notes, etc.” (Macmillan.) Increased from ıs. net 
per vol, to 1s. 3d. net per vol. ~ 
Johnson : “Life of Pope.” Edited by A. R. Weekes. 
xxiitis4 pp. (University Tutorial Press.) 2s. 


History. 


“ Notes on European History for Army Candidates.’ 
By D. L. Lipson. (Blackie.) Is. net. 
“The Expansion of Europe.” By Prof. Ramsay 
Muir. 243 pp. (Constable.) 6s. net. 
“Pages of Britain’s Story, a.D. 597-1898.” By J. 
Turral. 326 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 


Geography. 
“Advanced Atlas of Physical and Political Geo- 
graphy : a New Series of Maps specially Designed for 
Schools, Colleges, and Private Students.” By J. G. 
Bartholomew. 128 pp. (Oxford Universitv Press.) 
8s. 6d. net. 
Science and Technology. 


“The Italian Orders of Architecture: A Practical 
Book for the Use of Architects and Craftsmen.” By 
Prof. C. Gourlay. 64 pp., with 32 plates. (Arnold.) 
6s. net. 

“A Text-book of Sound for Advanced Students.” 
By Prof. Atul Chandra Datta. 184 pp. (Blackie.) 

“A Manual of Field Astronomy.” By A. H. Holt. 
138 pp. (Chapman and Hall.) 6s. net. 

“Mechanical Equipment of Buildings.” — Vol i. 
“Heating and Ventilation." By L. A. Harding and 
A. C. Willard. 615 pp. (Chapman and Hall.) 
18s. 6d. net. ” 

“Design of Railway Location.” By C> C. Wil- 
liams. 517 pp. (Chapman and Hall.) 16s. 6d. net. 

“The Range of Searchlight Projectors." By Jean 
Rey. Authorised translation from the French by ]. H. 


Johnson. 152 pp. (Constable.) 12s. 6d. net. 

“The Design of Marine Engines and Auxiliaries.” 
By Prof. F. M. Bragg. 190 pp. (Constable.) 12s. 6d. 
net, 

“Toext-Book of Motor-Car Engineering.” Vol it. 
“Design.” Ry A, Graham Clark. 390 pp. (Con- 
stable.) 8s. 6d. net.» ' 

“Practical Surveving.” By E. McCullough. (Con- 


stable.) Ss. 6d. net. 
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“ Chemical Calculations.” By Dr. R. H. Ashley. 
286 pp. (Constable.) 8s. 6d. net. 

“ Essentials of Electrical Engineering.” By J. Fay 
Wilson. 345 pp. (Constable.) tos. 6d. net. 

“ Bird Life throughout the Year.” By J. H. Salter. 
New edition. 256 pp. (Headley Bros.) 5s. net. 

“ Elementary Science for Engineering Apprentices. 
By W. McBretney. (Longmans.) is. 
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“ Tuberculosis.” By Dr. Clive Riviere. (Methuen.) 
Is. net. 
“ British Insects and How to Know Them.” By 


Harold Bastin. (Methuen.) 1s, 6d. net. 

‘British Ferus and How to Know Them.” By S. 
Leonard Bastin. (Methuen.) 1s. 6d. net. 

‘**Housecraft Science.” E. D. Griffiths. 
2s. 6d. net. 

“Advanced Text-Book of Magnetism and Elec- 
tricitv.” By R. W. Hutchinson. In two vols. Vol. i., 
x+372+xii pp. Vol. ii., vi+468+ xii pp. (University 
Tutorial Press.) 8s. 6d. 

Art. 


‘History and Methods of Ancient and 
Painting.” Vol. i. By J. Ward. 306 pp. 
man and Hall.) gs, net. 

‘The City Churches: A Short Guide, with Map and 
Illustrations.” By Margaret Tabor. 134 pp. (Head- 
ley Bros.) 2s. 6d. net. 


(Methuen.) 


Modern 
(Chap- 


» 


* On the Friendship of Books.” By W. H. Hudson. 
30 pp. (Harrap.) Paper, od. net; yapp, 2s. 6d. net. 

” Treasure Mountain.” By Edwin L. Sabin. 2388 pp. 
(Harrap,) 3s. Od. net. 

‘Hero Tales and Legends of the Serbians.” By 
Woislav M., Petrovitch. 400 pp. (Harrap.) 8s. 6d. 
net. 

* Stories for the History Hour.” 
meyer. 254 pp. (Harrap.) 3s. net. 

“The Dedicated Life.” By the Rev. the Hon. 
Edward Lyttelton. (Longmans.) 1s. net. 

**World-Builders All.” By the Rev. E. A. Bur- 
roughs. (Longmans.) 2s. net. 

* Wall Pictures of Farm Animals.” Six subjects. 
Unmounted. (Macmillan.) Reduced from 3s. each to 
6d. each. 


By Nannie Nie- 
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‘* Additional Exercises on the Rapid Course of Pit- | 


man’s Shorthand.” 59 pp. (Pitman.) Sd. 


“A Manual of Duplicating Methods.” By W. Des- 
borough. go pp. (Pitman.) 2s. net. 
“ How to Do Business with Russia.” By C. E. W. 


Petersson and W. Barnes Steveni. 200 pp. (Pitman.) 
5s. net. | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed in letters which appear in 
these columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any 
article or review printed in THE SCHOOL WORLD 
will be submitted to the contributor before publica- 
tion, so that the criticism and reply may appear 
together, 


Examinations and the Curriculum. 


I HAVE been a reader of THe Scoot Wortp from 
the outset of its helpful existence, and have usually 
found it bracing and stimulating; but a perusal of 
your last issue leaves me appalled. Reform is in the 
air, and reformers are tumbling over cach other in 
their hurry to advertise each his own remedy. So 
long as their pet subjects are in the time-table, all is 
well. Add their claims together, and you will require 
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an impossibly long schoolday and Pantagruel’s capacity 
for work to carry out the programme. a 

The demands of Science are not likely to be over- 
looked for want of insistent advocacy. The Classical 
Association wishes to see the number of those taking 
a second foreign language much increased, and urges 
that the second foreign language should always be 
Latin. Mr. Clarke wants French at eleven, Latin at 
twelve, Greek or German at thirteen; with the inten- 
sive teaching which is rightly demanded during the 
first two years this means, for foreign languages 
alone, five periods at eleven, ten at twelve, and four- 
teen at thirteen. All these reformers have my sym- 
pathies—but so has the child. 

The new examination schemes based on the circulars 
of the Board of Education require proficiency in cer- 
tain groups of subjects. Here there is undoubtedly 
some latitude; but there is a real danger lest the 
specialist zealots insist on compulsion to take this or 
that subject. They have always had their eye on 
examinations as a convenient means of influencing 
school curricula. Everyone knows of the comic com- 
promise of “Latin or a Science” in the London 
Matriculation regulations, and of the unconscionably 
prolonged agony of compulsory Greek at the older 
universities. 

Teachers have grown so accustomed to this kind of 
thing that they seem to accept it as inevitable and not 
to realise how much it interferes with their freedom. 
Examination regulations are hard-and-fast things, 
which often hamper initiative and experiment. Is it 
heresy to say that the suitability of a curriculum should 
be ascertained by inspection, and that it is not the 
function of examinations to determine what subjects 
a boy or girl should learn? It is fundamentally un- 
sound to force a subject into the curriculum by means 
of examination regulations, instead of letting its in- 
clusion or omission, or the degree to which it shall 
be studied, be determined by the teachers in friendly 
consultation with the inspectors. Even when a subject 
forms part of the curriculum the head of the school 
should still be free to decide whether any particular 
pupil should be examined in that subject. 

A certificate showing that a bov or girl had for a 
certain period attended a school (of which the curri- 
culum was approved bv the inspectors of the examin- 
ing body) to the satisfaction of his teachers, that he 


‘or she was able to speak and write English clearly 


' for research in methods of examining. 


and to perform ordinary arithmetical computations 
accuratelv and quickly. and that he or she had reached 


a recognised standard in at least four approved svb- 


jects, tested by the examining bodv—such a certificate 
would soon be recognised as affording adequate guar- 
antees of a good general education. It would natur- 
ally be to the advantage of the candidate to offer sub- 
jects for examination the mention of which in his 
certificate would serve him in his career, but the only 
compulsorv subjects should be English composition, 
reading aloud, and arithmetic. 

An earnest attempt is being made to shake off the 
incubus of multiple examinations, but the old idea of 
the examination as directing, not as testing, education 
persists. It was a natural idea before the introduction 
of inspection in secondarv schools, but compulsion by 
examination regulations is a mechanical and soulless 
device, which enlightened opinion cannot esteem so 
highlv as the sympathetic relations between competent 
inspectors and teachers. 

(It is time we started a scheme for the probationary 
training of. inspectors, and though we have been 
examining so much and so long, there is still room 
A good deal of 
examining at present is of dangerously poor quality.) 

WALTER RIPMAN. 


The 
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Advanced Courses in Secondary Schools. 


THERE is one part of the Regulations for Secondary 
Schools, newly issued by the Board of Education, 
which seems to call for criticism. I refer to the sec- 
tion on advanced courses. It is there suggested that 
these courses should be formed in connection with 
three groups of subjects—science and mathematics, 
classics, and modern studies—and should be taken by 
pupils between the ages of sixteen and eighteen. 
There is nothing particularly revolutionary about this 
in itself, but in the course of the notes on this pro- 
posal it is stated that in most schools it will only 
be found possible to form advanced courses in one of 
the three groups of subjects. The idea apparently is 
that, after passing some examination of an average 
matriculation ‘standard at about the age of sixteen, 
pupils who show signs of being able to work for an 
honours degree should be encouraged to enter upon 
an advanced course in that group of subjects for which 
they show most taste, and that a school which 
specialises, say, in science and mathematics should 
pass on its best pupils in classics and modern studies 
to other schools, under the same, or neighbouring, 
education authorities. 

It is the latter part of this proposal which, as it 
seems to me, would have very disastrous effects upon 
both the pupils and the schools concerned. As my 
own experience has been confined almost entirely to 
girls’ schools, in what follows l refer only to them. 

With regard to the pupils themselves, many of the 
ablest at one of the most formative periods of their 
development— the passage from school to university 
life—would be deprived of the help and sympathy of 
a headmistress whom they had known for vears and 
placed under the care of an entire stranger. Apart 
from the personal element, the mere change of school 
at about the age of sixteen or seventeen would be a 
disaster. The value to a girl of her one or two years 
in the Sixth Form is, or should be, as much moral as 
intellectual. The development of esprit de corps and 
the sense of responsibility is at least as important as 
high scholarship, but how could a girl feel responsible 
for, or even deeply attached to, a school of which she 
was ignorant until she was sixteen, and which she is 
to leave in two years? What would be thought of a 
proposal to send all mathematics and modern studies 
boys at Eton to Harrow or Rugby for the last two 
years of school life, while Eton received in return— 
and into its Sixth Form—all classics boys from these 
schools ? l 

There is another point. There would be a constant 
temptation to girls to specialise, and to teachers to 
urge them to do so, not in the subjects in which they 
could do their best work, but in the one in which thcir 
own school specialised. 

With regard to the schools, the dangers are just as 
obvious. No headmistress could regard with equa- 
nimity the prospect of losing a considerable proportion 
of her best Fifth Form girls, just at the time when 
she would naturally be looking forward to having their 
help as Sixth Form prefects. Such a loss would make 
school discipline infinitely more difficult, while the 
effects of a corresponding influx of strangers into the 
Sixth Form, without anv knowledge of, or pride in, 
the school tradition, would be even worse, 

The fact, too, that of the best pupils onlv those who 
did well in one particular branch could be retained to 
the end of their school carecr would have a very 
depressing effect on the teaching in other branches. 
It would be difficult to get thoroughly good teachers 
of subjects Iving outside the particular group in which 
the school specialised, so that girls whose tastes lay 
in other directions would not have a fair chance. 
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I would therefore suggest that the note in the Regu- 
lations on these advanced courses shoutd be altered, 
and that schools should be advised not to form ad- 
vanced courses at all unless they can do so in at least 
two of the three groups. 

It is very much to be hoped that teachers will make 
their voices heard on these proposed courses as quickly 
as possible, since, once staffs have been engaged and 
grants paid in connection with them, alteration will 
be much more difficult, M. E. W. 


Prose Repetition. 


WHILE thanking you for a kindly notice of my little 
“ First Book of English Prose,” may I say that I am 
not “at last” a convert to the practice of prose repeti- 
tion, but have supported it by precept and example for 
many years, and further, that in my “ Book of English 
Prose” (Macmillan, 1911) I tried to produce an an- 
thology on just such a scale as your reviewer suggests ? 
My object in the smaller book, however, has not been 
to make a collection of famous pieces, but only a 
selection of passages of beautiful English prose which 
should at the same time be easily within the power 
of young learners to understand and enjoy. 

l J. H. FOWLER. 


THE words “at last” did not refer to any conviction 
of Mr. Fowler, but to the reviewer’s pleasure in think- 
ing that Mr. Fowler was on the side of the angels. 
There is nothing, so far as I can see, in the very 
slight prefatory matter to show that the passages are 
not to be viewed as purple. Anything that Mr. Fowler 
writes or edits is sure of respect; but, not having 
the “Book of English Prose,” to which he refers, 
before me, it is impossible to say whether a prose 
anthology for repetition (an English Ediscenda) has 
vet been put together. My contention is rather that 
it appears to be early for writers and readers to agree 
on such passages, and this is due to the fact that 
prose has not been committed to memory as verse has, 
for which, in my opinion, schoolnmsters are mainly to 
blame. Probably Mr. Fowler would agree in this. No 
discussion of this important matter is otiose; the 
memorising of prose and of great prose reacts on com- 
position, conversation, letter-writing, and_ incidentally 
on the finer issues of life. THk REVIEWER. 
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CITIZENS-TO-BE. 
By C. E. Suey, M.A., M.D., 


T shadow of every ill is cast by some 
radiance beyond it; and among those 
compensations which future generations will 
trace to the most destructive war that history 
has known, not the least will be found in the 
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' the successful and healthy rearing of the 


results of a deeper and more practical reali- 


sation of the full importance of the child as 
the great asset of the State. With so heavy 
a toll of life in its prime, in view of the great 


and continuous. wastage of human energy, 


and talent, it was inevitable that the nation 
should be compelled to take stock of the mate- 
rial by which alone this huge depletion ot 
its vital capital could be made good. It was 
inevitable that it should be stirred, as never 
before, by the high and preventable death- 
rate obtaining during the earlier years of life. 
And it would have been strangely callous 
had it not been moved to seek preventives 
as well as antidotes to such evils, and to set 
itself to consider whether more—and much 
more—could not be done towards making the 
very best ‘possible of every young life 
contributed to its population. Babies born 
with a healthy heritage: infants saved 
from preventable illness and needless death : 
children reared amid healthy surroundings— 
so cared for and so educated as to be developed 
into healthy citizens, physically sound and 
intellectually capable: these are not merely 
ideals, they are the necessities of the problem 
which confronts us—as serious a one as any 
which the nation has yet been called upon to 
face. But its satisfactory solution 
result in benefits so great and so far-reaching 
as to commend it—if only for merely selfish 
reasons—to everyone. 

Rightly beginning: at the beginning, the 
promoters of “Baby-Week” aimed at bring- 
ing before the public the special value of 
infant life and the prime importance of ante- 
natal care, as a precedent factor necessary to 
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nursling. But infancy, childhood, and 
adolescence, though convenient terms, are to 
some extent arbitrary and artificial in their 
distinctive significance. Considered from the 
point of view of health, we see certain essentials 
common to them all. Food, warmth, sleep, 
a healthy environment: these are requisite 
to the successful upbringing of the young 
animal at all ages. In the case of the infant, 
attention to the physical care of the indivi- 
dual is all-important. And, though the need 
for moral and intellectual training becomes an 
increasingly important addition to the prob- 
lem as the age of the individual advances, 
physical development never recedes into the 
background of the perfect educational system. 
Good moral and intellectual development is 
attained more easily in the case of the healthy 
child; and the two sides of the dual human 
personality must be cultivated together, and 
equally careful supervision must be given to 
each, if the best results are to be secured. 
When the school age is reached a very 
heavy share of the originally parental respon- 
sibility devolves upon the teacher. It 1s hts 
duty to make the best of the immature 
material supplied to him so that it may be 
guided, trained, developed into useful mem- 
bers of the community. He is not concerned 
merely with the moral and intellectual educa- 
tion of the child; for, as we have seen, these 
sides of its personality are indissolubly inter- 
woven with the physical, and any system of 


training which aims at the-full development 


would _ 


of the individual’s capacity must give con- 
tinuous attention to all of them. The wisdom 
or the follies of parents, the condittons 
prevailing in the child’s home, its moral 
atmosphere, and the quality of its surround- 
ings will already have made their mark. 
There will be need to counteract some 
influences, to correct incipient distortions from 
the right course, to awaken and foster some 
capacities hitherto overlooked and neg- 
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lected. And in relation to all this the child 
must always be regarded as a triplicate whole. 
Body, mind, and soul each need sustenance, 
the warmth of sympathetic understanding and 
encouragement, the healthy atmosphere of 
cleanly living, the energising stimulus of 
active exercise—within the growing capacity 
of the individual. And, in relation to each 
and all of these important things, it 1s as an 
individual entity that each child must be con- 
sidered. Successful and real education does 
not deal with children “in the lump” only, 
but recognises that no two children are pre- 
cisely alike in any respect. This power of 
differentiation at its best is the gift of the 
born teacher; but every man and woman who 
loves the work and throws his or her powers 
into it with whole-hearted energy can acquire 
something of this faculty. Once attained to 
any degree, it will be found to smooth many 
difficulties and to prevent many disappoint- 
ments. 

The physical condition of the child will first 
receive attention; and it must never be for- 
gotten how important a factor this is in regard 
to the due development of its capacity in 
other directions. Here, as always, it must be 
remembered that the “average child” (and all 
the statistics that pértain to it) exists only on 
paper. Each child is really a variant, though 
its own personal characteristics may be quite 
healthy and normal; and it is the sum of 
these variants which forms the total from which 
the averages of height, weight, intelligence, 
etc., are deduced. i 

As regards physical development, it was 
shown by Mr. Cecil Hawkins’s elaborate 
statistics published some years since that the 
average heights and weights assigned to 
children at different ages may be quite mis- 
leading if applied, as a standard, to the 
individual child. For, while some children 
grow rapidly during the earlier years of life 
and then at a progressively slower rate until 
their full stature is attained, others grow 
slowly until about the age of puberty, then 
very quickly for a few years, after which the 
curve falls somewhat steeply. Others, again, 
gain height at a slow and steady rate well 
beyond mid-adolescence, and finish with a 
spurt of very rapid growth for a few vears up 
to nineteen or twenty. In another group of 
equally healthy children, the rate of growth 
approximates more or less to the figures of 
the “average” individual. The relationship 
of height and weight is of more value; but 
this may vary within wide limits from “the 
average” without its being attended by any 
deterioration of- health. A good. general 
working rule is that which regards the child 
whose appetite, digestion, and sleep are 
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normal, and whose weight continues to go up, 
as a healthy one although its height and 
weight, for the time being, may be tar from 
contorming to the “standard.” 

It is scarcely too much to say that the most 
important matter, in connection with the 
child's physical well-being, present and 
future, is the: habit of efhcient mastication. 
There is probably no one thing which is so 
largely responsible for illness (often insidious 
and long-deferred) and inefħciency as the 
habit of imperfect mastication. It is a fault 
which begins in the earliest nursery days; 
but it is not incapable of correction during 
early school life—provided that the co-opera- 
tion of the parents can be secured. df all food 
—and the soft food —especially—were 
thoroughly chewed before being swallowed, 
there would be practically no cases of appen- 
dicitis. That is too long a story to be detailed 
here, though it is as simple a list of sequences 
as the alphabet, and as interesting in the 
beautiful dovetailing of all the various diges- 
tive processes as the greatest romance yet 
written. 

What is true of the wide variations in the 
rate of growth and development among 
healthy, children is equally true as regards 
their mental development. In other words, 


abnormalities (as gauged by the “aver- 
age”) are normal to a certain number, with- 
out this delayed development of latent 
capacity being any indication of mental 
deficiency. We all recognise this fact in the 


abstract, but some instances of it are remark- 
able and instructive: Sir Isaac Newton was 
regarded as a dunce until after the age of 
eighteen. Charles Reade did not write his 
first novel until after he was forty. 
Roderick Murchison retired from the Army, 
as peace seemed to be assured, and led for 
many years the relatively ‘aimless existence 
of the country gentleman of his day—with no 
hobby and no special interest in life. One 
afternoon he struck his foot against an 
upstanding stone in the roadway. Without 
any particular intention, he picked up the 
stone, carried it home, and began to examine 
it—with the result that another name became 
added to the list of the world’s famous geo- 
logists. This in an age when young ladies 
in fashionable boarding schools were being 
taught everything that was deemed worth 
knowing about all the sciences from astro- 
nomy to zoology by means of a quaint 
volume arranged after the fashion: of the 
Catechism. This erudite instructor asks, in 
red ink, “How are stones formed” ? and 
replies, in black ink, “Stones are formed by 
concretion in the bowels of the earth.” 

The names just mentioned illustrate rather 
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extreme examples of the late development of 
latent talents. But the same delay in the 
arousing of dormant intellectual powers may 
be observed in any body of school children. 
The relatively precocious child, the “bright” 
and “clever” pupil, runs an obvious risk of 
being ‘‘speeded up” because he responds so 
readily to the spur. Whether the results 
thus achieved are ultimately to his real advan- 
tage is at least questionable. As a rule, the 
world at large would be better if the physical 
-side of his life received more attention, while 
his mental activities were restrained within 
reasonable limits. The after-history of the 
preparatory-school boys who succeed in win- 
ning scholarships at a senior school is not 
altogether encouraging; and some wise 
masters of preparatory schools flatly refuse 
to receive any boy whose parents wish him to 
be trained for a scholarship examination, 
believing that such a forcing of the immature 
brain is unfair to its owner and discouraging 
to the steady and conscientious worker whom 
he, for the time being at all events, leaves 
behind. As an equipment for life, wisdom 
is worth more than learning: the beacon fire 
is more useful—and more enduring—than the 
meteoric flight of a rocket. But the child 
who exhibits any particular aptitude or 
tastes should be noted and his special capa- 
city encouraged. We are far from advocating 
the production of a crowd of amateur pseudo- 
specialists; but the obviously square peg 
ought to be saved from being jammed into a 
round hole for the rest of his life, and vice 
versa. The world will alwavs have need for 
any who are able to do some kind of work 
particularly well, just as it will alwavs 
depend for its stability upon those who, 
while not exhibiting a special or outstanding 
capacity for anything in particular, may none 
the less be regarded as likely to swell the 
bulk of good and trustworthy citizens. 

It must therefore be one of the teacher’s 
duties to’ discriminate with these objects in 
view. And upon him must always fall the 
task of inculcating the observance of discip- 
line for its own sake as a duty and,an advan- 
tage to the individual himself as well as to 
his fellows—but without undue repression of 
the child’s individuality. Undoubtedly one 
of the greatest aids in this direction 1s 
afforded by military drill. Its essence !s 
punctuality and instant obedience to the word 
of command. At the same time it favours a 
good carriage and a healthy development, 
while familiarising the individual with action 
co-ordinated with his fellows. None the. less, 
a sagacious appreciation should be accorded 
to what a modern educationist has described 
as “that valuable spirit of lawlessness 
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which is an essential ingredient in the com- 
position of every child.” This is, indeed, for 
the most part, only the spirit of freedom in 
rebellion against restrictions which are not 
yet comprehended. It is the spirit which 
inspires all reformers, and which helps to 
make each succeeding generation wiser and 
more humane than its predecessors. But 
for it, all old evil customs and hoary abuses 
would still be with us—accepted because of 
long usage and familiarity; and we should 
still be burning witches and condemning 
every horse-thief to capital punishment. 

It is obvious that a very great deal will be 
demanded of school teachers in the near 
future, for they will be called upon to bear a 
large part of the burden involved in recon- 
structing the nation. Their work should be 
more interesting, and it will demand even 
greater aptitude than heretofore. It should 
secure proportionate recognition and remu- 
neration. Few only of the present members 
of the profession will live to see’ the full 
result of “the new education.” For, though 
a new heavén and a new earth may be 
decreed, they cannot be created by a stroke of 
the pen. But they will have plaved their 
part in laving soundly the foundations of a 
magnificent enterprise—one which will 
depend for its success upon, literally, the 
heart and the soul of the whole nation as well 
as upon its purse. For it is certain that no 
undertaking of such a nature and of such mag- 
nitude .can be carried to success without very 
considerable expenditure. Yet no one in his 
senses will question that, viewed merely as a 
measure of State insurance, all money devoted 
to such an object will prove the soundest and 
iost remunerative of investments. 


ADVANCED COURSES OF INSTRUC- 
TION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


By Prof. WatTer Ripman, M.A. 


T is justifiable to regard the work achieved, 

since 1902, in secondary-school educa- 
tion with much satisfaction. It is true, there 
is still much difference in the degree of 
efficiency attained, and we are conscious of 
certain weaknesses; but it is far better to see 
clearly how much remains to be done than to 
remain contentedly stagnant. No small share 
of the progress made is due to the Board of 
Education, and our appreciation should be 
expressed in no niggardly spirit. The Board, 
we may be sure, recognises that, if there are 
weaknesses in the schools, it is also itself not 
infallible; and it has shown repeatedly that it 
is in a sufliciently healthy state not to resent 
criticism or to reject suggestions without 
consideration. 
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The secondary schools. receiving grants 
from the Board have steadily increased in 
number and in average efficiency; they are 
now an educational asset of first-rate impor- 
tance. The regulations of the Board for these 
schools carry weight far beyond the sphere to 
which they directly apply. In so far as 
these regulations concern pupils of from 
twelve to sixteen years of age, they have been 
fully discussed, particularly since the issue of 
Circular 849. This laid down the principle 
that two examinations should be conducted in 
secondary schools. The nature of the earlier 
of these, commonly designated the General 
School Examination, was indicated at 
some length. Only one paragraph was given 
to the “Second Examination,” in which 
reference was, however, made to the Board’s 
Memorandum on Curricula in Secondary 
Schools. Little attention was devoted to this 
examination in the discussion of the circular. 
Circular 993 made no reference to it in enu- 
merating the “five main points” on which 

“attention had been specially concentrated i 
in the “criticisms and suggestions ” 
by the Board. 

For a time, the desired reform of exami- 
nations was stopped by the war. It took, 
indeed, a long while before the nation realised 
that even (or rather especially) in war time it 
was worth while to spend money on educa- 
tion.: Then, with almost startling suddenness, 
the money was forthcoming; money not only 
for elementary schools, but for the secondary 
as well; not only for the raising of salaries, 
but also for advanced courses of instruction. 
As a result, we have new regulations; this 
time, however, without “criticisms and sug- 
gestions ’ being invited or received. 

Now there are some who wonder whether 
it was either necessary or desirable to proceed 
in such a drastic manner, and whether pre- 
liminary discussion would not have done 
some good. It may be replied that such dis- 
cussion has been possible ever since the 
Memorandum on Curricula appeared in 1913. 
That is quite true; but while the provision 
of advanced courses was merely a pious 
hope, the discussion would have Jacked 
realitv; and anyhow, there was none, or 
scarcely any. But now the Board has acted, 
and we are in duty bound to consider w hether 
that action is likely to have the desired result. 


A few great, old-established schools will be 
able to provide at once the three courses sanc- 
tioned which—it is worth observing—are no 
Jonger described as in the Memorandum on 
Curricula. There they appear as :— 

“(1) Classics, including ancient 


A history 
and the Greek Testament. 
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“(2) Science and mathematics. 

“(3) Modern humanistic ‘studies.”’ 

This has now been changed to:— . 

“(1) Science and mathematics. 

“(2) Classics: the Latin and Greek 
guages, literature and history.! 

“(3) Modern studies: two languages other 
than English, of which Latin may’ be one, 
with their literature, and modern history, 
including the history of England and Greater 
Britain.” 

But it surely is not primarily {ot a handful 
of thriving schools that the new grants are 
intended. It is rather for the majority of 
schools that have arisen or been renewed since 
1902. These have had occasional pupils— 
some have had quite a fair number—doing 
post-matriculation work. It has been carried 
on under dithculties® It has often meant 
something like private coaching, with con- 
siderable sacrifices on the part of specialist 
teachers. Some very fine—we may say noble 
—work has been done in this way. Until 


lan- 


"w914 the leaving age had been rising, and 


parents had been educated into seeing that it 
was good for their children to stay on and get 
some “advanced instruction” in our secon- 
dary schools. The tops of our schools were 
growing, steadily if not rapidly. Then the 
war came, and owing to the great demand for 
clerical and other work, and the often exces- 
sive Salaries offered, the average leaving age 
has temporarily been lowered. Conditions 
are manifestly abnormal; yet this is the time 
chosen for launching a scheme which may 
have far-reaching consequences. 

It mav—for four hundred pounds a year is 
a big temptation, and it may lead to our new 
sec ondary schools being allowed by the Board 
of Education to take up one or other of the 
proposed courses. One or other: there lies 
the grave danger. 


A school is called upon to decide whether 
it will offer a course of advanced instruction 
in classics, or in science and mathematics, or 
in “modern studies.” In doing so, it has to 
take into account its present staff, which, if 
it be a boys’ school, is almost certainly abnor- 
mal, and will remain abnormal for some 
years to come. It is to decide whether it is 
to become a science school, or a classical 


1 It will not escape notice that science and classics have changed places, 
so that there may be no jealousy. But ‘‘ modern studies,” of course, have 
the last place ; it is always so. 

2 The italics are mine. 1 deal with Latin asa 
part of this article. 

3 One of these difficulties is that there has been no examination based on 
a course of study planned by the school and having a recognised status. 
External Intermeaiate Examinations were never intended as tests of school 
work, and in many ways impose undesirable restrictions without affording 
any advantage to those who become internal stucents of a university after 
leaving school. The fact that at secondary schools many candidates have 
been prepared with success for such examinations is no evidence that these 
examinations are ideal for schools. 


“modern study " in another 
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school, or a “modern” school; for that is | “(c) The close and systematic study of 


going to be the result. 

Let us assume that it is to be a science 
school; in most cases this will be the easiest 
course to arrange. Is it not inevitable that 
parents who want their children to study 
science will send them to such a school? that 
the whole of the school work will be subtly 
influenced? that a pupil showing promise in 
several studies will be diverted to the study of 
science? And will not the staff be affected in 
a similar way? | What first-rate teacher of 
classics or modern languages will apply for 
an appointment at such a school when he 
knows that there is no higher work in his 
subject, that pupils of linguistic as well as 
scientific gifts (they are not at all rare) will 
be compelled by, the bias of the school to 
take up science rather than languages? 
These advanced courses are the tail that is 
going to`wag the whole body.‘ 

I have nothing but admiration for the 
teachers of science. I consider the study of 
science, rightly carried on, as of supreme 
importance. et I view with genuine 
apprehension a return of the days when 
schools were induced to specialise in science 
because in this way a higher grant could be 
obtained. | 

It really looks as if we were to be driven 
into the German system of secondary schools 
—which would be a curious result of the war. 
The classical and scientific-mathematical 
schools would correspond to the “Humanis- 
tisches Gymnasium” and the ‘“Cberreal- 
schule ”; and to make the resemblance com- 
plete, we have—as the counterpart of the 
“Realgymnasium ”—a school with “modern 
studies,” viz. “two languages other than 
English, of which Latin may be one.” 


As a modern language teacher, I should 
like to dwell particularly on this new feature 
of the “modern studies ” course. According 
to the Memorandum on Curricula, the Board 
of Education in 1913 was of opinion that the 
course of “modern humanistic studies” 
should include :— ; 

“(a) A thorough and advanced study of 
two modern languages other than English; 

“(b) Work in history, European as well as 
English, of a kind more advanced than that 
done in the middle of the school, and invol- 
ving the study not only of school text-books, 
but of fuller and more authoritative historical 
works; 


_ 4 As will appear from a subsequent section of this article, the Sixth Form, 
in which the advanced work is dont. will beso constituted thar it cannot 
claim to be in organic connection with the corporate life of the school ; it 
will be an excrescence, an appendage, and may therefore fitly be described 
as a tail—and an artificial tail at that! But it will do the wagging all the 
same, 


selected English classics in prose and verse, 
and of a book or books, whether English or 
foreign, which mav give a training in close 
and exact reasoning.” 

Now this was quite a good programme— 
for an honours course at a university, if 
“thorough and advanced ” meant anything at 
all. It was an extremely ambitious scheme 
for two years of school work, and represent2d 
about twice as much work as would be 
expected of a classical student. I have no 
idea who was responsible far this section of 


the Memorandum on Curricula; but I suspect, 


it was some classical scholar who was anxious 
to save us modern language teachers from the 
danger of having a “soft option.” Classical 
scholars show a touching concern for us in 
that way. They similarly are careful to see 
that we get either a distinctly lower maximum 
mark or a distinctly heavier syllabus in 
examinations. It is very kind of them. - 

And now we owe them a new debt. We 
had learnt, in 1913, that the two languages to 
be studied in a thorough and advanced manner 
were to be “other than English”; our own 
language and literature Were, by implication, 
unworthy of “thorough and advanced study,” 
although the concession was made that 
“selected English classics” might be studied 
“closely and systematically,’ which, by the 
way, has a suspicious resemblance to cram- 
ming up some prescribed books. Now, in 
1917, we are told that Latin may be regarded 
as one of the two foreign languages included 
under “‘modern studies.” You see, after all 
the guidance we have received from our classi- 
cal ‘friends, it is only fair we should make 
them some return. 

This is, however, far too serious a matter 
to be dismissed with a jest. There are many 
schools (especially girls’ schools) which would 
be quite willing and able to arrange courses 
in “modern studies” if they were permitted 
to offer “thorough and advanced” work in 
English and one foreign modern language. 


5 I¢ is clear that the Oxford Delegacy and the Cambridge Syndicate 
regard the Board's scleme as too comprehensive for practical purposes. 
Compare it, for instance, with the requirements as stated in the new Car - 
bridge regulations for the Higher School examinations under Group II. 
(Languages and History): ‘* Either two of the three languages, Latin, 
French, and German; or one of these languages, together with English 
Literature, or together with History, or together with two papers en 
English Literature and one paper on English History ; or English Literature 
and English History.” And what is included in the test of a *‘ thorough and 
advanced study” of a modern language? Translation from and into the 
foreign language (no essay !), and a special period (in French it is 1&00-50 
at Oxford and 1815 to 1848 at Cambridge) with prescribed books (at 
Oxford, selections of verse from an anthology, ‘‘ Hernani,” ‘ Ruy Blas,” 
st César Birotteau.” and Mérimée’s ‘t Chronique du Règne de Charles IX.,” 
or Vigny's ‘‘ Servitude et Grandeur Militaires” ; at Cambridge, selections 


in prose and verse, '‘ Hernani,” and Mérimée's ‘Chronique "). By the way, ° 


a direct result of th's pernicious prescribing of books is that all the candi- 
dates preparing for these examinations will become specialists (more or less) 
on the Romantic Movement, but will start tbeir honours course with no 
guaranteed knowledge of Molière, Corneille, or Racine. Does the Board 
of Eduction regard such a course as *‘ planned so as to lead up to attain- 
ment of the standard required for entering an honours course at a 
university"? If the university examining bodies can do no better than this, 
it will be mich wiser to leave the planning to the sch^ol specialist teachers. 
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The regulations, by excluding English from 
“modern studies,” render it impossible. They 
must offer French and German, or Spanish, 
or Italian, or Russian—or Latin. Many of 
them cannot offer the necessary advanced 
instruction in the second foreign language; 
and what purpose does a course in French and 
Latin serve ©? That honours students in Arts 
at the university should not be ignorant of 
Latin is naturally desirable; but what they 
require far working purposes “is something 
much less than a “thorough and advanced 
study” of that language.- Many of these 
schools are the very best places for develop- 
ing schemes of work in modern humanistic 
studies;‘ and the new regulations of the 
Board are driving them to science instead. 
It is enough to make a modern language 
teacher weep. 


-= There is another aspect of the question to 
be considered. It is proposed to transfer 
pupils from one secondary school to another 
if their particular bent seems to fit them for 
specialising in a subject in which their school 
provides no advanced course of instruction. 
What will be the practical results of this? 
The pupil will either be diverted to the study 
in which the school does specialise; or, rather 
than go to another school, the pupil will go 
straight to the university after matriculating 
by means of the general school examination. 
In the latter case, the regulations will defeat 
the main object for which they are instituted, 
that of ensuring an increased supply of well- 
equipped students “entering an honours 
course at a university or institution of univer- 
sity rank.” On the other hand, if the schools 
agree to let some of their best pupils con- 
tinue their higher secondary-school education 
at other schools, they will lose some very 
valuable leaders in the school commonwealth, 
while the new school will regard them rather 
as potential additions to the honours list than 
as full members of the school, to the corporate 
life and traditions of which they are utter 
strangers. And as the grant of the Board is 
not proportional to the number of pupils 
taking the advanced course, it may even mean 
that the transferred are looked at askance 
as reducing the amount of money available 
for those who have been in the school for the 
whole of their secondary-school life. 


6 The advanced courses of instruction are intended ($ 48 of the Regula- 
tions) to lead up toan honours course at a university. Which university 
has an honours course in which French and Latin are the main subjects” 

T Especially in schools such as those of the Public Day Schcol Trust 
many girls stay on to cizhteén or nineteen who do not propose to go to the 
university. A considerable number of these are interest-d in linguistic and 
historical studies, and not a few show considerable proficiency in a modern 
language A course in English, French, or German and European History 
would suit some of these girls admirably; while for others a course in 
Engish, History (English and European), and subsidiary French, German, 
or Latin would be more appropriate. 
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But the traditions that have been established 
with such gratifying success in the new secon- 
dary schools are no negligible asset in the 
growth and in the value of these schools. 
We are often told of the incalculable benefits 
that are conferred by the ‘great public 
schools” on the boys who rise to a leading 


position among their school-fellows. It is 
perhaps less well known how much fine 


esprit de corps or “school spirit” there is in 
the humbler day-schools of recent origin. 
There, too, lessons are being learnt by the 
older boys and girls which they will never 
forget. Are we to substitute for the Sixth 
Form, with its boys or girls who love their 
school and whose very diversity of interests 
is a broadening influence not to be under- 
valued, an artificial department of science, 
or classics, or ‘modern studies,” robbed of the 
boys and girls who do not specialise in the 
direction sanctioned for their particular school 
and swelled by others to whom the school 
means nothing but a means of preparing for 
an examination ? 


A great deal depends on the action that is 
now taken; the whole development of our 
secondary schools will be affected, for better 
or for worse. From what I have said it is 
clear that the new regulations of the Board of 
Education fill me with grave concern. 

If I am asked what action would seem to 
me more appropriate to the stage we have 
reached and to the abnormal conditions which 
the national crisis has brought about, I reply 
that the tops cf our schools were showing 
signs of promising growth before the war; 
that their development depended largely on 
enabling the specialist teachers to devote 
more time to the older pupils and on the 
provision of maintenance grants for these; 
and that funds judiciously spent in staffing 
schools more generously and in giving aid 
to the children’ of parents of restricted 
means would have gone a long way to increase 
the efficiency of the upper parts of our 
secondary schools. As regards staffing, there 
is still a great deal of misapprehension, to 
use no harsher word. The formula of “one 
teacher to twenty pupils” is glibly applied 
by the mere administrator to schools of all 
sizes and all sorts; it is “so simple.’ Now 
though it may be a fair proportion in a well- 
established school of 300 pupils of the same 
sex over ten years of age, and if you reckon 
the head as teaching not more than half-time, 
and if you do not include the part-time 
teachers of woodwork, physical instruction, 
etc., the formula must be more or less 
appreciably modified where these conditions 


1 do not hold. The raising of salaries is much 
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to be desired; but we must also do away with 
under-staffing. It is particularly the senior 
specialist w hose hours at present are too heavy 
in almost all schools; and if we tighten the bur- 
dens of the specialist we shall do much to ensure 
the success of the higher work in our schools. 

With favourable conditions of staffing and 
with maintenance grants for pupils who need 
them, our secondary schools will supply the 
universities with a constant flow of well- 
equipped honours students; and we may trust 
the universities to rise to the occasion. They 
will realise that a higher standard of work 
can be achieved; and instead of having to 
waste the first year of the honours course over 
school work, they will be able to give the 
whole three years to “thorough and advanced 
study.” The number of those who read for a 
pass degree will, it may be hoped, steadily 
decline and the honours students will as 
steadily grow in number; and we may confi- 
dently look forward to a time when it will be 
as rare in the newer universities as it is in the 
older to see half-fledged young folk of sixteen 
or seventeen as undergraduates. If they are 
not to be found at Oxford and Cambridge, 
where there is many a restraint on their free- 
dom, it is still more important in towns like 
London or Birmingham or Leeds. Whatever 
may have been the practice in the Middle 
Ages, it is certain that for the great majority 
of our boys and girls it, is best to remain 
under the influence of a good school until they 
are eighteen. 

In emphasising this principle, the Consul- 
tative Committee and the Board of Education 
have done a real service. The Board has done 
an equal. service in directing attention to the 
consideration of what kind of work should be 
undertaken during the two years subsequent 
to passing the general school examination. 
My concern for the development of our 
secondary schools, of which I have been privi- 
leged to know so many, has led me to 
consider with earnest attention the recent 
proposals of the Board; and I offer this 
contribution to their discussion with no light 
heart, but also not without hope that they may 
lead others to offer their criticisms and sug- 
gestions, so that we may all do the best we 
can for the boys and girls who are to live and 
work in this momentous century. 


ss 

The Tutorial Chemistry. Part ii. Metals and 
Physical Chemistry. By G. H. Bailey. 460 pp. 
(University Tutorial Press.) 4s. 6d.—This book con- 
tains a résumé of physical chemistry and the properties 
of the metals and their compounds, suitable for can- 
didates for the intermediate and final university 
examinations. The section on physical ea aN 
been revised and largely rewritten by Mr. f 
Bausor, and contains the bare minimum of ae a 
final student should know 


EDUCATION, COMMERCE, AND 
INDUSTRY. 
HE Education Committee of the London 
County Council has received from its 
Higher Education Sub-Committee a valuable 
report which should be of great interest 
to all connected with education in London, 
and especially to the teachers. The sub- 
committee interviewed representatives of the 
chemical, engineering, shipping, and printing 
industries, and heads of important companies 
or corporations controlling banking, finan- 
cial, insurance, and railway interests, textile 
warehouses and stores; and also representa- 
tives of Eloyd’s, of the Port of London Autho- 
rity, and of commercial houses dealing with 
foreign exchange. The occupation ETOUpS 
covered by these witnesses include such a 
large proportion of London workers that 
their experience and Opinions may be taken 
as fairly representative of the attitude towards 
education of the employers of London as a 
whole. 

The inquiries were generally directed to 
the possibility of establishing closer relation- 
ship between business and education. The 
main considerations were the method of 
recruiting the staff of a business, the defects 
in education alleged by business men, the 
assistance that can be given to business men 
by local education authorities, and further 
education. The extracts that follow sum- 
marise the main criticisms of the business 
men and the comments of the sub-committee 
thereon. 

A particular case will illustrate the main 
point at issue between the schools and the 
employers. An employer wishes to obtain 
clerks, and lays great stress upon their accu- 
racy in figures; he selects them by examina- 
tion, in which the arithmetic paper consists 
practically entirely of direct questions involv- 
ing in some cases a number of figures. He 
requires the candidate to obtain for a pass, sav, 
two-thirds marks. The arithmetic paper does 
not suit arithmetic as at present taught in the 
schools. Can the teacher expect the employer 
to change his standard of accuracy? Ought 
he not rather to take care that his product 
fulfils the employer's requirements? <A 
closer co-operation between the employers 
and the schools is obviously most desirable; 
in those places where this co-operation is 
effective, the employer and the teachers can 
be invaluable to one anotiver. 

Whether the proposal of the sub-com- 
mittee would be effective in bringing about 
this rapprochement depends greatly on the 
action of the advisory committees that the 
Education Committee resolved to call into 


existence. Communication between officials 
and employers can produce very little effect 
compared with the great advantages that 
would be derived from the close contact of 
employers and teachers. 

There are two points on which the teachers 
have to “make good ”; one is noticed inciden- 
tally in the report, and the other is at the back 
of the whole question of the relation of 
business and education. The teachers must 
teach subjects in which their pupils are inte- 
rested—subjects of present-day and everyday 
importance; and further, the teachers must not 
only teach, but also live, and conduct them- 
selves in their everyday public and private life 
as men of the world should; they must not be 
recluses, they must not live as a class apart, 
but as other men, and must bear their part in 
the public life of the community. When the 
many do this successfully as the few do now, 
the status of the teacher will be satisfactory 
and the effect of his efforts will be enormously 
increased. 


CRITICISMS. 


In what follows, we refer mainly to the criticism 
directed against the educational svstem, and the de- 
fects of its products. It should not be, however, 
inferred that nothing but adverse criticism was offered. 
On the contrary, men of great experience expressed 
their satisfaction at the facilities offered by the schools, 
and at the capacity of those educated therein to assist 
in carrying on the country’s business. | | 

(a) Commerce.—Ilt appeared to be the general 
opinion that the Council was not in touch with the 
requirements of business men; the admission was 
equally general that business firms as a rule knew 
little of the facilities for education offered by the 
Council. In the main it was said of the elementary- 
school boy— 

(1) That he was deficient in handwriting, arith- 
metic, and spelling; the essentials of elementary educa- 
tion. 

(2) That obedience, thoroughness, common-sense, 
and manners (good address) were lacking. 

Of the secondary-school boy (including the public- 
school boy)— 

(1) That he was deficient in handwriting, spelling, 
and arithmetic; unable to express himself in good 
English; generally he was “sloppy” in thought; 
“Englishmen do not know foreign languages." 

(2) That he needed more grit and energy in his 
work. i 

Of both, that, to a considerable extent, (a) they took 
no interest in their employment outside working 
hours; **elock-watching™ was prevalent; (b) grit, 
initiative, and ability to grapple with new problems 
were lacking. Occasionaily, knowledge of history and 
geography was severely criticised. 

Of university men, we found here and there a note 
of hopefulness that they might succeed, but nothing 
more. Jt was generally, if not always, the product 
of older universities, and not the graduate of the 
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newer universities, that was the subject of criticism. 
The evidence showed that relatively few university 
men, who had not family connection with business, 
had been appointed by any of the firms represented. 
In certain large houses university men were said to 
have failed; in others, such as life departinents of 
insurance offices, to have succeeded. 

The severest critics stated that boys have no self- 
reliance or sense of honour, that they cannot convey 
a simple message accurately, and that they are ill- 
mannered and lacking in respect to their elders and 
others; that far too many girls are taught shorthand 
and typewriting, irrespective of their suitability, and 
that they do not appear to be trained in matters such 
as care of the person and dress; that boys do not 
appear to have developed a sense of responsibility, and 
that they need constant supervision even when they 
attain to middle life; that there are very few ex- 
secondary- school girls ako can take ordinary instruc- 
tions or write a letter; and that the university pro- 
duct is not suitable for commercial life, does not con- 
form readily to discipline, and is dissatisfied with 
short vacations. 

The prevalence of ‘‘clock-watching ” was mentioned 
in many directions, and complaint was made of the 
superabundant facilities for pleasure-seeking. It 
would not be true to say that complaints of slackness 
were general, but they were made in several quarters. 

While early specialisation was advocated in some 
quarters, in general business men asked that the 
education authority should aim at giving a good 
general education. 

(b) Industry. —(i) Enginecrs—The conferences seemed 
to show that engineers had given more attention to 
educational problems than any other group of em- 
plovers. The majority agreed that it was too much 


to expect boys from engineering centres to attend 


evening classes, and practically all expressed them- 
selves as in favour of compulsory continuation schools. 

More theoretical training, a wider education, 
including foreign languages taught colloquially, 
more attention to costs, and the teaching of economics 
were advocated. It was stated: that a complete 
engineer cannot be trained in a technical institute. 
Engineers referred to the absence of submission to 
discipline, particularly marked among younger em- 
plovees since the outbreak of war. 

(i) Chemists.—Among the chemists there was less 
harmony of opinion. ‘The university man believed in 
university training; the individualist who had fought 
his way up from the lowest rung of the ladder, with 
the help of evening clesses and technical institutes, 
to the highest post generally insisted that there is no 
other way. That the research chemist is part of the 
chemical industry in America and Germany in a wav 
not experienced in England was admitted and ex- 
plained. 

A point of fundamental importance was emphasised, 
viz. that students at the higher institutes are trained 
as examinees and not as chemists. 

(ui) Printers.—The master-printers are evidently 
much more satished with the results of clementary 
education than are the majority of the business men 
interviewed, 
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(iv) Shipping.—Certain shipowners thought that 
some good might be done by a system of secondary 
education which would have the effect of turning the 
thoughts and desires of a large proportion of the 
south of this country in the direction of the sea, 
`* provided that the education was on sound lines”; 
it was felt that more importance should be directed 
to the practical as opposed to the theoretical side of 
a lad’s training in the early stages, and that it is 
a little premature to teach a boy to be a captain before 
he has been trained to be a sailor. 


COMMENTS ON THE CRITICISMS. 


In what may be described as the better class of 
appointments the system of nomination followed by 
examination is quite common. Under restricted con- 
ditions of appointment, employers and managers ought 
not to expect to obtain the best products of the 
schools and ought not to assume that their selections 
are even typical. The system of nomination may, in 
fact, tend to develop those very characteristics which 
were so severely criticised. 

Some of the witnesses were kind enough to produce 
copies of their conditions of appointment, examination 
questions, and in the çase of a few large firms, to 
permit the Council’s inspectors to see the written 
results. The written answers as a whole were cer- 
tainly open to strong criticism, but an analysis into 
two groups of candidates—(1) those recommended by 
their schoolmasters, (2) those without such recom- 
mendations—gave the results an aspect much less un- 
favourable to the schools. It is important, too, to re- 
member that the standards of the business man and the 
schoolmaster differ. The business man is rightly in- 
tolerant of error; the schoolmaster, being engaged in 
constructive work, is surrounded by inaccuracy, and the 
lines of intolerance are less firmly drawn. All these 
considerations must be borne in mind in formulating 
conclusions to be drawn from the evidence which has 
been placed before us. : 

The criticism as to deficiency in handwriting, spell- 
ing, and arithmetic is not new, and it is certainly not 
without foundation. The teaching of arithmetic is far 
more intelligent to-day than it was ten or twenty 
years ago, but there has been, in the opinion of a 
large number of schoolmasters, a distinct loss in 
accuracy. $ 

With regard to moral qualities, the firms may not 
be getting what they want, but the schools are far 
more successful in this respect than the firms imagine. 
But there is no finality, and for the schoolmaster there 
can be no repose. 

‘‘Clock-watching”’ and lack of interest in their em- 
ployment outside business hours no doubt exist. The 
criticism of the business men cannot, however, be 
readily dismissed; it comes too frequently and from 
too many quarters not to have some good foundation. 
The question is resolved into whether human nature 
or business or education is at fault. 

The attitude of business men towards compulsory 
day continuation schools is much more sympathetic 
than it was. The evening schools in London are 
receiving greater encouragement from the large em- 
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One immediate result of the interviews is 
the considerable support given this session by some 
of those interviewed. Business men are beginning to 
realise the value of further education, both as an 
asset in business and as a means of qualifying the 
citizen for his wider duties. 

It is more the teacher than the subject that matters. 
Modern knowledge is, moreover, more likely to 
quicken than ancient lore: What -is needed is fewer 
subjects, more thoroughness, more stimulating teach- 
ing, greater acquisition. In schools with a commer- 
cial bias, or modern side, room should be found for 
economics, a subject which, if properly handled, would 
provide the stimulus to interest in the world’s affairs. 
It was refreshing to hear one or two business men 
raising commercial education to a higher plane. Un- 
fortunately, commercial education is too frequently 
spoken of and thought of only in terms of shorthand, 
bookkeeping, and typewriting, what one large em- 
ployer called the ‘lowest class accomplishments”; 
and too rarely in terms of London, the centre of the 
world’s finance; London, the centre of the world’s 
shipping trade; London, the clearing-house of the 
world’s commerce. Wireless telegraphy, oil, rubber, 
high-speed engines are transforming the world: to 
adapt a well-known quotation—tempora mutantur: 
nos et mutemur in illis. Education must move with 


the times. 
PROPOSALS. 


` It may be said at once that the interviews disclosed 
such an isolation of industry and commerce from 
education as is opposed to the interests of the com- 
munity, a condition of things which it would be a 
grave mistake to leave unremedied;. they revealed in 
unmistakable terms the need on the part of both busi- 
ness and education of a much closer general co- 
operation. The business man must be left no longer 
to know education only as a growing demand on the 
rates for which he receives incompetent boys in re- 
turn. Further, education must no longer be left in its 
position of isolation from the business world. Educa- 
tion is far.too much the sole concern of schoolmasters 
and ex-schoolmasters. | 
We accordingly propose that the Council shall enlist 
the co-operation of prominent business men and men 
of affairs to bridge the gulf which separates education 
from commerce and industry. We have given the 
question careful consideration, and we think that as a 
beginning the Council should form advisory consulta- 
tive committees of business men for banking, chem- 
istry and engineering: Generally the duties of 
these committees, consisting each of about twelve 
members, should be to visit at convenience the 
institutions. (aided and maintained, day and 
evening) at which «instruction in connection with 
these groups of occupations is given; to offer on 
the spot such criticism as they think advisable; to 
meet at least once a year and submit in a more con- 
sidered form such general criticism of the character 
of instruction, equipment, and accommodation as ap- 
pears necessary. On the whole the duties would be 
light, but the, advantages would be great. It would 
be an immediate encouragement of the most direct 
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kind for students of banking, engineering, chemistry, 
and so on, to know that the instruction offered was 
thought of so much importance as to bring into thetr 
school the leaders of their trade or industry. 

The Education Committee agreed to form the com- 
mittees, Which were constituted as follows :— 

Banking.—Sir Charles Addis, Hong-Kong and 
Shanghai Bank; Mr. F. J. Barthorpe, London County 
and Westminster Bank; Mr. R. M. Holland, C.B., 
Martin’s Bank; and Mr. R. J. Hose, Anglo-South 
American Bank. 

Chemistry.—Mr. A. Chaston Chapman, F.L.C., 
F.C.S., F.R.M.S., consulting chemist; Mr. G. E. 
Pearson—Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co.; Mr. 
C. F. Cross, F.R.S.—-Messrs. Cross and Bevan; Mr. 
J. W. Harbord, F.I.C.—-Hon. Adviser in Metallurgy 
to the Ministry of Munitions; Sir Boverton Redwood, 
D.Sc., etc.—consulting chemist and engineer; and 
Mr. Robert L. Mond, F.R.S. Ed., F.Ph.S. 

Engineering.—Mr. E. Bruce Ball—Mcssrs. D. 
Napier and Sons; Dr. Dugald Clerk, J.P., D.Sc., 
F.R.S.—National Gas Engine Company and Messrs. 


Marks and Clerk: Sir John Snell, M.IL.C.E.—Messrs. 


Preece, Carden, Snell, and Rider; Mr. W. Stokes— 
Messrs. Ransomes and Rapiers, Limited; Sir Vincent 
L. Raven, M.I.C.E., M.1.M.E.—N.E. Railway Co. 
and Superintendent of Royal Arsenal, Woolwich; Mr. 
Charles P. Sparks—President of the Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers; Sir Chas. A. Parsons, K.C.B.—The 
Parsons Marine Steam Turbine Co.; and Mr. J. 
Dewrance, M.I.C.E.—-Messrs. Babcock and Wilcox 
and Messrs. Dewrance and Co. 


THE SCOUT AND SCIENCE. 


By Ernest Younc, B.Sc., and W. Carran, M.A., 
County School, Harrow. 


HATEVER other reforms our educa- 


tional system may demand, there is 
a fairly universal agreement that the mental 
equipment of our future citizens must include 
wider scientific interests and sympathies. 
There is no one royal road by which this 1s 
to be brought about, though the necessity for 
some revision of our school science courses 
seems to be self-evident. Our present con- 
cern, however, is with the Scout movement, 
the great and growing importance of which, 
as an educational force, schoolmasters are 
far too slowly recognising. The value of the 
Scout training as a means towards the end 
we are considering is twofold. It reaches a 
class of boy who, owing to the early age at 
which he leaves school, is‘not likely to re- 
ceive much science training within the walls 
of his classroom, whilst it is of the essence of 
the Scout training that it brings the bov into 
intimate contact with Nature and with the 
applications of natural laws in human life. 
It aims at a practical efficiency—a prepared- 
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ness for the happenings of everyday life; the 


fostering of an interest in Nature and natural 
science for its own sake must remain 
secondary. 


But, as every science teacher knows, there 
is no surer way to arouse the boy’s interest 
in the principles of natural science than by 
acquainting him with their manifestations in 
everyday experience, whilst the most com- 
plete practical efficiency is based on an in- 
tellivent understanding of the principles 
involved. That the science teacher and the 
Scoutmaster have so manv aims in common 
must be our excuse for presuming to discuss 
Scout matters from the point of view of the 
science teacher. 

First of all it is necessary to point out that, 
in quite an unexpected degree, no sooner does 
the bov become a Scout than he immediately 
changes his attitude towards many branches 
of learning. He gets a desire to know the 
ins and outs of things, and, provided these 
things have anything to do with his Scout 
life, you mav teach them in school and he 
will persist in regarding them, not as lessons 
to be done, but as aids to greater proficiency 
as a Scout. Not only is there this change in 
outlook, but there is a laudable keenness to 
earn one or more of the fifty odd badges 
which are open to the boy who has attained 
the rank of the second-class Scout. It is by 
means of these badges that the science 
teacher will realise his aims. 

The badges are given for Nature-study, 
photography, astronomy, geology, electricity, 
and other similar subjects; while work for the 
rank of first-class Scout of itself demands a 
certain amount of practical astronomy, mathe- 
matics, and geography. In an ordinary way 
a boy “has no time” to do work in any sub- 
ject in addition to that given him by the 
teacher of the subject as a definite allotted 
task. But it is wonderful what a lot of time 
he can find for anything he is really keen 
about. , 

It would be impossible, in the space at our 
disposal, to point out, in any great detail, 
how the science teacher may utilise the Scout 
badge system to help him, but a single reading 
of “ “Scouting for Boys” and the “Rules of 
the Boy Scout Association” would widely 
open his eves. 7 

Let us briefly illustrate. A Scout has to 
learn to write a report of a journey. He has 
to describe the country he has seen.’ If there 
are trees, he frequently uses the vaguely de- 
scriptive term “wooded.” The man who 
teaches Nature-study will get a very attentive 
and enthusiastic audience of Scouts if he pro- 
poses to take them, on a few half-holidays, 
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to study the trees, so that the report may be 
more accurate and trustworthy. He will find 
that every member of his party wants to know 
if the trees are fir or larch—suitable for bridge 
poles; if they are willows—that indicate the 
presence of water; if thev are pine—abundance 
of fuel. 
leaves, and note uses and habitats with glee. 

Or, again, the teacher of electricity will 
find that he can get all kinds of home-made 
apparatus and private experiments leading to 
the knowledge required for the electrician’s 
badge. 

`The teacher who, stimulated by this article, 
obtains the syllabus of work for the badges 
may be a little disappointed with the official re- 
quirements, some of which do not seem to be 


skilfully drawn.either as to knowledge of the | 


subject or as to what may be expected of the 
average boy. But there is no reason why 
these syllabuses should be adhered to. In 
the case of work done under education 
authorities it is possible for the syllabus to be 
varied, and it is, therefore, always open to 
the science master to arrange a special course 
of work suited to his own pupils. And we 
would urge that the work to be done by the 
Scout for his badge should be essentially 
practical work and outdoor observation. 

Take, for instance, the naturalist’s badge. 
A boy can get this by making and naming 
a very meagre collection of leaves or flowers. 
But the teacher of Nature-studv could ask for 
a three months’ Nature-study diary, for a 
study of the life and development of the tad- 
pole, for a list of local birds, with an account 
of their nests and eggs and their cries, flight, 
and food values. He could include the leaf 
collection as well, and so fulfil his own and the 
special requirements. Nature-study rambles 
can be counted as Scout parades, and Mr. 
Thurston’s article in THE ScHoot WORLD 
for January, 1915, on geographical studies out 
of doors will show other forms of activity to 
the enterprising Scoutmaster. 

If you have no Scout troop, and so have 
not these incentives at your disposal, start a 
Scout troop in the form whose work you are 
interested in, and you will soon become a 
missionary in the matter of propaganda. So 
great is the variety of subjects for which 
badges are offered that whatever the boy’s 
tastes may be, he must find something in 
which he can interest himself. 

This discussion of how the incentive of the 
badge may be utilised in school science work 
brings us very near to controversial ground. 


The teacher who refuses to admit any taint 


of utilitarianism in the science course will 
scorn the suggestion of making use of Scout 
badges. When, however, the value is recog- 


nised of the living interest brought into the 
| science work by the extensive use of illustra- 
tions from everyday life, and still more when 
the science course is frankly on the lines of 
applied science, the badges will be found of 
considerable value. 


They will sketch, collect bark and - 


| POETRY AND THE CHILD. 
By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, M.A., L.-és-L. 


T was Sainte-Beuve who said: “In every 
= young man there dies a poet”; I would 
add: “In every young child there dies a re- 
citer.” We talk about infant mortality in 
general; but, in spite of many modern 
reforms, the mortality among children reciters 
is very great, and I believe in a large measure 
preventable. Some, I fancy, perish still-born 
' from sheer lack of using their talents. Others 
succumb to a sort of pernicious anemia be- 
cause, where they ought to be reciting “Lars 
| Porsenna of Clusium,” they are droning out 
| the rhymes of the Latin grammar. Of course, 
ce are vastly better than they were in 
I 
| 
| 


my day, for those of my generation were 
largely brought up under the motto “Little 
children’ should be seen and not heard.” Per- 
sonally, I never remember learning any poetry 
before the age of nine, though one certainly 
picked up a few nursery rhymes and some 
hymns by dint of listening to them. The only 
outlet for elocution was the Catechism, that 
marvellous epitome which one learnt to 
admire in later years as a veritable tour de 
_ force in doctrinal statement; but to the young, 
_at least in my day, it possessed all the horror 
| and repugnance of a penal code. The collects 
| and parables came later. There was in them, 
| especially in the former, much that was frankly 
unintelligible, but they had a stately rhythm 
about them, which helped one comfortably 
over the passages One did not understand. In- 
deed, I think we might do more than we do, 
at least in the later stages, in the way of com- 
mitting prose to memory. Appreciation of 
rhyme probably precedes the feeling for 
| rhythm, yet I believe a sense for rhythm can 
| be easily evoked or evolved in most children. 
i The child’s conscious attempt to create its own 
private language, which in some families is 
developed to a considerable extent, is evidence 
of this, and also the child’s love of talking 
| “gibberish.” Children, in fact, love the 
| sonorous. Their tongue dances to a haunting 
| phrase. Undoubtedly the joy of playing with 
| sound is very great—even the baby howls for 
| the pleasure of howling. It is one of the first 
| instruments he finds he can use, and the joy 
! in sound, for the sake of sound, persists to a 
, much later age. with 


How often, even 


“ z 93 
grown-ups, 
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does some totally a 
word or phrase, be it “ Mesopotamia ” 
“Punch with care,” cast its spell over us. 
Poets never lose it: witness such phrases as 

“silken Samarkand,” and their love of geo- 
graphical names the very remoteness of which 
adds a sense of mystery. Personally, I sus- 
pect that the potency of spells often comes 
from a person repeating them over and over 
again until spell-binder and victim are alike 
hypnotised by the repetition. This is, again, 
no doubt the real raison d’être of the chorus 
in verse or song. I remember, too, in my own 
case going round the garden saying indefi- 
nitely to myself, “Sempach, 1388. The Swiss 
beat the Austrians ”—a prosaic little sentence 
from Cornwall’s Geography, and yet it stuck. 

Then, again, my generation suffered from 
the child-poetry of the day, with some excep- 
tions, being violently moral. True, there 
were Mrs. Hemans and Mary Howitt, but 
Dr. Watts and his school still held pride 
of place. I have often wondered why this 
moral poetry was so repugnant. I believe the 
main reason is that the child at this particular 
stage is Striving after freedom—not uncharted 
freedom, but freedom in order to get a mas- 
tery, physical or mental, over his surround- 
ings. He wants to know how to do things, or 
how things are done, but he does not want to 
know how not to do them. He wants to ex- 
periment, to find out for himself, and the moral 
poems of the day either prescribed a definite 
course that ruled out experiment, or, still 
worse, introduced a sort of total prohibition of 
many things that seemed to him innocent, and 
probably were. Then, again, the theology 
secreted in these poems was even worse than 
the natural history. It was possible to be- 
lieve, even if one’s observations inclined to 
the opposite view, that birds in their little nests 
agree, but the Draconian idea that the theft 
of a pin was as heinous an offence as the com- 
mission of murder apparently rendered the 
game of life unplayable. 

Again, the critics of the day had nearly for- 
gotten that poetry was poetry. In spite of the 
presence in their midst of such masters, for 
instance, as Tennyson and Swinburne, they 
ignored the close connection between poetry 
and music and the absolute need of reading 
verse aloud, if an adequate opinion of its 
merits is to be formed. 

To take the first point, Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore once told me that in India, when any- 
one desires to write a poem, he first composes 
the tune and then the words. Personally, 
I believe this was always the way in primitive 
times, when even narrative poetry was chanted 
by the professional minstrels in a sort of 
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recitative—a practice which also obtained on 
the French stage in the times of Corneille 
and Racine, and even later. This music gives 
the mode of the emotion as well as suggesting 
the tempo at which the verse should be taken. 
But the mid-Victorian critics made a fetish of 
scansion. Metre meant to them something 
more or less regular, not to say “‘faultily fault- 
less.” Apparently, they wanted everything 
written as if you could clog-dance to it. Their 
ideal was, not music with its subtle acceleran- 
dos and ‘rallentandos, but the more or less 
monotonous beat of dance music. The ap- 
parent freedom of the nursery rhyme and the 
ballad disconcerted and annoyed them., There 
was a tendency to make metre as monoton- 
ously regular as the heroic couplet became in 
the eighteenth century—about the best way 
of killing it, by substituting the mechanical 
for the vital, \ 

The amount of dreary rubbish written about 
prosody by people who could only count 
syllables or strum over a metre like a banjo- 
player is to be matched, though not equalled, 
only by the elaborate and often useless 
dogma that has been evolved round French 
poetry. The worst of it is that our pupils 
still waste their time in studying these so- 
called rules of prosody, which, if strictly 
observed, would effectually prevent any real 
poetrv being written at all. If every book on 
English prosody were burnt, poets and those 
who read them: would probably be the 
gainers. The few rudimentary ideas they 
contain on the subject which are more or less 
common property are as nothing to the lum- 
ber and top-hamper with which they are 
loaded up and weighed down, not to mention 
the positive blunders with which they abound, 
as, for instance, such hoary errors as that 
English poetry is written on an iambic, instead 
of a trochaic, basis, or talking of such i impos- 
sible things in English poetry as anapæsts. 
Happily, our masters of metre, like Swin- 
burne, even when they thought they were con- 
forming to the cookery-book recipes of the 
pedants of these times, really followed the 
sounder instincts of their genius, as Mr. Bay- 
feld is proving in so conclusively a manner. 

The sins of these critics did not, however, 
end here. Coming at the fag-end 6f the 
period that marked ‘the very nadir of the de- 
cadence of rhetoric, they attached even prear 
importance to “eye”-rhymes than to “ear’ 
rhymes. Poetry, it would seem, was to be 
seen, but not heard! A word that rhymed to 
the ear and not to the eye was regarded as 
an eyesore. They did not realise that the 
justification of the rhyme of “love” with 
“prove” did not lie in the fact that m our 
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artificial spelling the two were identical to the 
eye, but that assonance rhymes are a perfectly 
legitimate, and indeed desirable, device in 
poetry, as are also words of identical sound 
but with a different meaning, as anyone who 
is acquainted with French verse knows. Ít ts 
mere fashion, dictated by people who merely 
wanted to make rhyme more rare and difficult, 
which has prescribed this particular form of 
rhyme in English, on grounds about as logical 
as Ovid's prescription “of a three-syllable word 
at the end of the pentameter, which Proper- 
tius, a far subtler metricist, used at times to 
such purpose. 

_ Happily, phonetics is gradually cutting the 
ground trom under this school of “eye” 
rhymers. but they die hard. People are still 
so obsessed by the spelling of words that they 
still fail to recognise their real sound and 
music. Some while ago I was talking to a 
highly cultured musician who really ought to 
have known better. He had been attending a 
course of phonetics by a German professor, 
but he had given up in disgust because the 
professor insisted that the ordinary pronuncia- 
‘tion of the English word “nature” was as if it 
were spelt “naytcher.” “Did you ever hear 
such a ridiculous pronunciation?” he asked 
me, and in the same breath called the word 
“‘naytcher ” himself. 

And, finaily, the current literary criticism 
of the day was almost entirely divorced from 
zesthetics. Poetry was dissected for the ideas 
it contained or the moral it carried. The 
beauty of the language as a whole, its appro- 
priateness, the intimate correspondence be- 
tween the form and the subject-matter, were 
more or less ignored, as were also the develop- 
ment of the subject and the organic oneness 
or not of the poem—in fact, all that deals with 
the larger technique. The criticism of the day 
fastened on some jot or tittle like a supposed 
faulty rhyme or error in grammar and con- 
demned the poem on the strength of these 
peccadilloes—on what may be called the 
nursery-governess code—or it picked out a 
fine phrase here or a fine phrase there and 
_ judged it on these ornaments and flowers of 
speech, as if you could judge of a bracelet or a 


tiara from the number of precious stones that’ 


men worked into its manufacture irrespective 
of its workmanship. 

The child to-day is far more free to re-create 
the world around him after his own fancies 
than we of the past generation were. We 
came into an unfamiliar world which the in- 
terpretation of grown-up people only seemed 
to render more unfamiliar or repellent. We 
had, in fact, largely to make our own fairy- 
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oversight of our superiors. But the child of 
to-day has at his disposal a host of writers to 
explain to him the realm of childhood and in- 
terpret his particular feelings and emotions 
almost from the cradle; while as he grows 
older Stevenson and Kipling, to mention only 
two, are there like elder children to take him 
by the hand and lead him through the in- 
heritance that is his. To-day we recognise 
that recitation and dramatisation are the best 
forms of physical exercise for the emotions. 
We know that in a subtle way these not only 
strengthen the physical organs of expression, 
but also set up psychical rhythms that act as 
healthful tonics in the physiological sphere. 
Again, we are more and more recognising the 
value of a sense of rhythm as a common 
ground for the appreciation of music and 
poetry, while the growing stress that is laid 
on the spoken word is silently discrediting the 
race of those that judge poetry by the printed 
letter rather than by the sound. 

Moreover, we are learning in our schools, 
albeit far too slowly, that the analysis of a 
poem, while essential with older children, is 
justifiable only when used to explain the value 
and import of each detail in its relations to the 
poem as a whole—in order, in fact, that we may 
appreciate the poem as a complex yet single 
work of art. Threefold is the process we have 
to follow: we must first try to get a bird’s-eye 
view of the poem, then we must pick it to 
pieces or dissect it in order to realise the 
beauty of the fabric and the artistry of the 
workmanship, and finally we must attempt 
once more to look on it as the supreme and 
unique expression of a certain phase of life. 
Synthesis is, indeed, the beginning and end 
of the process, analysis merely the means of 
rising to a more complete synthesis. It is the 
scientific as contrasted with the artistic state. 
And the anaiysis must be suited to the age 
of the pupils; otherwise the third stage is 
never reached, as is illustrated by the saying 
of the child who declared that he understood 
the poem until it was explained to him. 
Finally, probably the best way of enabling our 
pupils to understand poetry is not to burden 
their minds and memories with the antiquated 
lumber which poses under the name of prosody, 
but to encourage them to write verses of their 
own. They will then learn by doing—the best 
method of all; while a comparison between 
their own callow efforts and those of the full- 
fledged poet will give many of them a certain 
standard of self-criticism and inspire in them 
the most thorough-going respect for their 
poetical betters, just as the man who has 
played billiards or cricket can alone appreciate 
the super-art of a Roberts or a Grace. 
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SCIENCE TEACHING IN RURAL 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS WITH 
REFERENCE TO A LIBERAL 
EDUCATION. 
By WILLIAM ALDRIDGE, B.A., B.Sc. 


Headmaster, Shepton Mallet Grammar School. 


HE view as to what constitutes a liberal 
education will vary according to the 
observer’s own education and experience. The 
words may be conceived to connote an educa- 
tion which trains the whole of a boy’s bodily, 
mental, and spiritual faculties to the fullest 
possible extent, and renders him the most in- 
telligent and the most useful member of the 
community he is capable of becoming. No 
one-sided system of education can fulfil these 
objects, and the duration of the school period 
of life is too short to accomplish the whole of 
them while the pupil is at school. Our system 
must therefore fully employ. the limited time 
at our disposal, make the pupil anxious to 
continue his education after school] life is past, 
and show him the path along which he must 
go to reach the desired goal. 

I propose to treat the matter from the point 
of view of my own experience and to leave 
purely theoretical considerations out of the 
question. It is postulated that a liberal educa- 
tion must include, in addition to a thorough 
grounding in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
the study of the English language and litera- 
ture, composition, grammar and spelling, his- 
tory, geography, mathematics, one or more 
languages other than the mother tongue, 
science, physical and manual training, with 
some artistic training, including drawing or 
painting, music, etc. The spiritual side of the 
problem demands that religious knowledge 
must not be crowded out. This wide and varied 
programme requires that the school life shall 
be a time of strenuous endeavour, and charac- 
ter training will be more perfect if there is 
greater regard paid to economy both of time 
and materials than is at present the case in 
many schools. 

The preliminary training of our secondary- 
school pupils, at any rate so far as the rural 
districts are concerned, needs drastic reforma- 
tion. Private schools are generally bad, and 
the public elementary schools, though better, 
are in many respects deplorable. Writing, 
spelling, and grammar seem to be practically 
neglected; arithmetic is taught largely by un- 
intelligent, rule-of-thumb methods; pupils an- 
swer questions in monosyllables and have only 
the crudest notions of arranging their thoughts 
in logical sequence and transferring them to 
paper. The elementary schools should confine 
themselves to their normal functions and teach 
thoroughly the fundamentals of a sound edu- 
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cation—reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, 


and the rudiments of English grammar and 


composition—before attempting to add showy 
or secondary subjects. Sufficient attention is 
not given to training .the intelligence and 
thinking powers of the pupils, so that much 
valuable time in the secondary school is wasted 
in laving foundations which ought:to have 
been well and truly laid before the secondary 
school was reached. Primary-school teachers 
often attempt to teach subjects of which their 
own knowledge is slender and inaccurate. Since 
examinations have been abolished I find ele- 
mentary schools have been getting more and 
more unsound as a foundation for good 
secondarv-school work, and, on an average, 
I believe that with pupils entering at twelve 
or thirteen years of age we could do as much 
in two years as we now do in three if the 
fundamentals were properly taught in these 
preparatory schools. 

As a division of time which I have found 
to give satisfactory results, I submit the follow- 
ing distribution of class hours :— 

For Pupils from Eight to Twelve.— Re- 
ligious knowledge, 14 hours per week; English 
subjects, including reading, writing, spelling, 
grammar, composition, history, and geography, 
15 hours; arithmetic, 74 hours; physical exer- 
cises (excluding organised games), # hour; art 
and music (singing), 2} hours; science, 1$ 
hours. 

For Pupils Twelve to Fifleen.—Literary sub- 
jects (including religious knowledge, English, 
geography, and history), 74 hours; mathe- 
matics, 6 hours; language (French), 3? hours; 
manual and physical training (apart from 
organised g game), 3 hours; science, 6 hours; 
art and music, 2} hours. 

For Pupils Fifteen to Eighteen.—Literary 
subjects, 9 hours; mathematics, 6 hours; lan- 
guage, 54 hours; science, 6 hours; physical 
training, # hour; art, 14 hours. 

In the first division the science consists of 
informal investigations which may be roughly 
designated Nature- study. The lessons are 
essentially observation lessons ranging over 
a very wide field, in which we try to train the 
pupils’ powers of observation and description 
by searching questions answered in full and 
compete sentences, monosvlilabic answers, 
including such answers as “Yes,” “No,” 
without qualification, being usually re- 
jected as unsatisfactory. Scientific terms are 
in the main avoided, but accuracy in idea and 
in description is demanded. Many questions 
are asked by the pupils, and the spirit of in- 
quiry is fostered. Natural phenomena, plant, 
animal, and insect life, simple experiments in 
mechanics, chemistry, physics, etc., are all 
drawn upon for subjects, and the course is 
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made preparatory to that in the middle forms. 
A good deal of drawing and sketching is in= 
cluded in the course, and the information 
gained is often made the basis of composition 
exercises. In the hands of a skilful teacher 
these lessons are most valuable in awakening 
the intelligence and the latent powers of the 
young mind. They are greatly enjoyed and 
the pupils often suggest subjects for future 
lessons. They frequently develop into coun- 
try rambles and scientific excursions with a 
definite object on half-holidays. 

In the middle division the science lessons 
become more systematic, and include the ele- 
ments of physics, chemistry, and botany 
treated in simple fashion and with the under- 
lying object of throwing as much light on 
country life as possible. This underlying prin- 
ciple gives point to the course and makes it 
much more fascinating than the ordinary 
course of pure science studied with no definite 
objective. It leads into many by-lanes of dis- 
cussion and follows no text-book, but it is 
found exceedingly educational and mind- 
awakening. Its aim is not to teach farming, 
but to give country dwellers a living and in- 
telligent interest in what is going on around 
them day by day. Incidentally it supplies 
most valuable information to those destined to 
engage in agriculture and horticulture, and lays 
a secure foundation for the technical training 
given in agricultural colleges and elsewhere. 
The course includes fundamental ideas on the 
properties of matter, mechanics, heat and light, 
. chemistry (including some organic), and 
botany. The physics includes much that is 
often nowadays dealt with under the head of 
geography, and goes somewhat thoroughly 
into such matters as the properties of liquids 
and gases, capillarity, surface tension, osmosis, 
specific heat, latent heat, conduction, radiation, 
convection, and the idea of heat and light as 
forms of energy. The bearing of these and of 
the chemistry on problems connected with soil 
physics, the formation of soil, its temperature, 
etc., and the bearing of the whole on plant and 
animal life and nutrition, are apprehended as 
clearly as possible. The. history of the 
pioneers of science is not neglected, and the 
work of recent discoverers is kept constantly 
in view. 

The lessons consist partly of demonstrations 


with discussions bringing out the meaning of- 


what is observed in them, partly of practical 
work carried out by the pupils themselves in 
the laboratories and on outdoor demonstration 
plots, and partly of more or less informal dis- 
cussions arising out of the operations which 
are to be observed going on around the school 
neighbourhood in field, farm, garden, or else- 
where, applying the science to the explanation 
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frequently suggest topics for these discus- 
sions. In the laboratory they work in pairs, 
and each pair, as a rule, is working at a differ- 
ent problem from the other pairs. This econo- 
mises apparatus and fosters independence of 
action. 

In the highest division the science becomes 
more systematic still; text-books are used, but 
the knowledge gained is still applied to the 
problems of country life. Heat, light, and 
sound, and magnetism and electricity are 
treated in alternate years; chemistry deals 
mainly with substances which are of import- 
ance in connection with agriculture; and 
botany, which has hitherto been mainly physio- 
logical, now includes the systematic study of 
those orders (chiefly) which include farm plants 
and weeds. Sufficient animal physiology is 
introduced to give a general idea of the struc- 


ture of animals, how their bodily heat and 


energy are maintained, and how their nutritive 
and other functions are carried on. 

Many years of experience in the working of 
the course very roughly outlined have led me 
to the opinion that science ought to be given 
a more prominent position in the curriculum 
than is usually accorded to it; that some such 
course as that outlined should be general in 
all rural schools, and that even in urban schools 
the science course should, so far as possible, 
include the application of the scientific prin- 
ciples which are studied in the school to the 
understanding of the science underlying the 
manufacturing processes carried on in the 
neighbourhood and with the practice of which 
most of the pupils will be more or less inti- 
mately acquainted; that science as commonly 
taught is usually too much influenced by text- 
books and examinations and -is treated in too 
mechanical a fashion. Science gains enor- 
mously in interest by being extricated from 
the time-honoured grooves and becomes a very 
powerful educational implement. I am con- 
vinced that, at any rate so far as country boys 
are concerned, science is a much more efficient 
instrument educationally than Latin. 

Although the course outlined appears at first 
sight to be a specialised one suitable only for 
farmers, it is really not so, for the understand- 
ing of plant and animal functions as the main 
ulterior aim of the application of the know- 
ledge gained is of so general an interest that 
it may almost be said to be universal, and the 
method of applying the science to these prac- 
tical problems is instructive to all and may 
serve as a model for lines of investigation in 
other directions. 

In conclusion, I would point out that it will 
be a somewhat futile proceeding to revise our 
curriculum and methods of teaching science 
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unless a reform is made in the inspectorate. 
At present an inspector who has had no ex- 
perience at all in teaching and who possesses 
absolutely no knowledge of science may be re- 
sponsible for writing reports to the Board of 
Education on schools which devote a consider- 
able amount of attention to science-teaching. 
Mv own experiment might have been wrecked 
some years ago by an inspector who reported 
that I was attempting to do what was impos- 
sible. Fortunately for me and the experiment, 
my governors had more confidence in me than 
they had in his report. 


THE WILLIAM ELLIS SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHY ROOM. 
By Leoxarp Brooks, M.A. (Cantab.), F.R.G.S. 


Geography Master at the William Ellis Endowed 
School, Gospel Oak, London, N.W. 


á | ‘HE Geography Room at the William 
Ellis School was opened during the 


is received from behind and from the left-hand 
side. However, the room is so very well 
lighted that there is no disadvantage in receiv- 
ing the light from behind and from the right, 
whilst it is of great advantage to be able to 
hang at the same time, say, relief, climatic, 
vegetation, and population maps of a region. 
The maps are hung on three long racks drawn 
up and down by means of cords working over 
pulleys (see Fig. 3). 

Having fixed the direction in which the 
class should face, the next problems were the 
positions of the lantern, lantern screen, mas- 
ter’s desk, and observation bench. The lan- 
tern 1s placed on the master’s desk, and the 
screen is fitted on spring rollers and fixed in 
a case attached to the ceiling in the east corner 
of the room. The arrangements for darkening 
the room are very simple, the chief point 
aimed at being the speed with which it could be 
accomplished, for it is the rule rather than the 
exception that the most .valuable function of 


Christmas term, 1913. It is situated on the | the lantern is for use for a short time at some 
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Fic. 1.— Plan of the room. 


first loor, its length being 36 ft. and its 
breadth 1o ft. less. It will thus be seen that 
the room is much larger than the ordinary 
school classroom, which is often too small for 
geographical purposes. The best wall in the 


room is the long one containing the door, and, 


as much space is necessary for the hanging of 
maps, charts, etc., it was decided that the desks 
should face in its direction. From the point of 
view of lighting arrangements only, the best 
way to face the desks would have been in the 
direction of the master’s desk, so that the light 
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particular point in a lesson 
rather than over a lengthy 
period. Dark blinds, fitted on 
spring roliers, are made to run 
in wooden grooves at the sides 
of the windows. These arrange- 
ments have proved very suc- 
- cessful, for the room can be 
darkened in from eight to ten 
seconds even by the youngest 
| boys, whilst it 
is only necessary 
_for the boys to 
turn slightly io 
the right in order 
to obtain a full 
view of the screen 
(7 ft. square). 
The position of 
the master’s desk 
was easily deter- 
mined. There is 
" really no need 
"a for a “lecture” 
desk placed immediately in front of the 
class and cutting off easy communication 
between master and boys, so.that this desk 
was fixed on the left-hand side of the class ina 
position from which the master, when using it 
whilst the boys are doing work by themselves, 
can exercise full “administrative” control. 
Besides ordinary drawers, the master’s desk 
contains a large number of long, narrow 
drawers, each capable of holding lantern 
slides. TE 
The observation bench is perhaps one of the 
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most interesting features of the room. It is 
6 ft. 6 in. long and 2 ft. 6 in. at its greatest 
width, and is placed behind a south-facing 
plate-glass window. Upon it all the sun ob- 
servation work, so important in the early stages 
of geographical teaching, may be carried out, 
whilst for the same purposes there is a balcony 
to which access may be gained without leaving 
the room. Brass studs have been driven into 
the floor near the bench in order to mark the 
cardinal points. The writer would strongly 
urge any teacher contemplating the provision 
of a special geography room to include in his 
arrangements an observation bench and win- 
dow. From what 
has been al- 
ready stated it 
will be evident 
that the main 
planning of the 
room fell into 
line with the fix- 
ing of the rela- 
tive -positions 
of boys’ desks, 
master’s desk, 
observa- 
tion bench, and 
lantern and 
screen. 

Then came 
the decision as 
to whether 
there should be | 
individual desks . | 
or flat-topped 
tables, the 
choice ‘eventu- |" 
ally being made , 
in favour of the 
latter. There 
are eight of 
them, six 9g ft. 
long, and two 
6 ft. 9 in. They are provided with drawers 
large enough to take a sheet of the Ordnance 
Survey, and with pots for red and black ink, 
whilst chairs provide seating accommodation. 

The blackboard, which is very large (10o ft. 
by 4 ft.), can be moved up and down in guides 
fixed to the wall. Other items of furniture in- 
clude a large bookcase, the deep glass-fronted 
cupboard standing between the master’s desk 
and the sink and used for the storing of speci- 
mens, models, etc., a glass-fronted geological 
cupboard, two sets of drawers (one on each side 
of the blackboard) for the storing of Ordnance 
maps, tracing paper, squared paper, etc., and 
a tracing table. The last-named is 4 ft. 3 in. 
by 2 ft. 74 in„ and has a plate-glass top pro- 
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tected by a movable wooden cover, below 
which are placed four electric lights. Inciden- 
tally, it may be noted that the master’s desk, 
the two sets of drawers, the observation bench, 
and the tracing table are all teak-topped. 
There should be plenty of cupboard accom- 
modation in a geography room, for it is really 
astonishing what a large collection of material 
one soon gets together. Cupboards are there- 
fore provided below the tracing table, the ob- 
servation bench, and the sink and slate slab. 
If the room had been wider, additional accom- 
modation would have been obtained by in- 
cluding in the fixtures a long table beneath the 
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Fiz. 2.— North corner of room. 


windows along the wall behind the class. 
Below the table, cupboards could have been 
built. The sink and slate slab are used for 
many purposes, but especially for work in con- 
nection with the making of models. In pass- 
ing, it may be noted that a water-supply is 
frequently of value in a geography room. 
There are two large globes, one which can 
be carried about, and another fixed to the ceil- 
ing, but capable of being moved up or down 
by means of pulleys. The latter globe is 
black, except for the white outlines of the con- 
tinents, aa is of great value in teaching. 
Provision for the exhibition of work, 
weather charts, etc., is made by two shallow 
glass-fronted cases placed on each side of the 
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blackboard, as well as by two green-baize- 


covered boards fixed in the walls at con- 
venient places. 

. There only remains to mention the map cup- 
board. This very important item is a tall 
cupboard placed in the east corner of the 
room. The maps are hung by means of hooks 
placed in the ends of the map rollers and at- 
tached to other hooks fixed into the top of the 
cupboard, care being taken to arrange the latter 
hooks in diagonal lines. This method of 
storing maps is much better than the old- 
fashioned map-racks. The remainder of the 
apparatus need scarcely be mentioned here. 


Fic. 3.—East corner of room. 


Most of the frames containing pictures or 
maps have movable backs so that there may 
be changes in the material exhibited, whilst 
Fig. 2 shows the method of displaying photo- 
graphs or picture-postcards of geographical 
interest. These are pasted on cardboard, 
which is placed between grooved strips of 
wood fixed to the walls. The writer desired 
to have the journey of Columbus as a 
pictorial frieze, but, for many reasons, fell 
back upon the names of great explorers—a 
device which is not without merit, since it gives 
to the room a definite geographical character. 


This article has been written not to urge the 


necessity for a geography room, but to help any 
teacher who may be planning one, and there 
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are many in such a position at the present 
time. Where the room is an old classroom 
which is being adapted for geographical 
teaching, some of the arrangements are per- 
haps more difficult to make than in the writer’s 
case, where the room was entirely new, the only 
factors over which he had no control being its 
dimensions. Nearly four years’ work in the 
room has proved the enormous value of a 
special room. It has also demonstrated that 
its arrangements are excellently suited for 
those practical teaching purposes for which it 
was designed, for there 1s nothing in it but 
what is of real practical utility. 


The writer 
is greatly in- 
debted to his 


predeces- 
sor, Mr. J. Fair- 
grieve, who, on 
leaving the 
school, left be- 
hind him a 
legacy of plans 
the leading 
features of 
which so 
closely approxi- 
mated to his 
own views that 
he did not find 
it necessary to 
make much 
alteration,and to 
Mr. E. B. Cum- 
berland, the 
headmaster of 
the school, 
whose interest 
and sympathy 
made it possible 
not only for 
the school to 
. be one of the 
pioneers in the improvement of geographical 
teaching, but also for the room to materialise. 
He is indebted to his colleague, Mr. 
F. W. Robinson, for the two photographs, 
which, together with the sketch-plan, render 
a fuller account unnecessary. 


In School Science and Mathematics (vol. xvii., No. 5) 
for May the zoological laboratory of the University of 
Illinois contributes a very detailed article on ‘ Field 
and Laboratory Instruction in the Ecology of Animals.” 
The apparatus is fully described and illustrated, and 
numerous suggestions for experiments are given. 
Other useful contributions are on the periodic system 
and the structure of atoms, and on the modern view 
of radiation; the latter is based upon three lectures 
delivered recently at the Royal Institution by Sir 
Joseph Thomson. 
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ENGINEERING TRAINING AND 
EDUCATION. 
HE Board of Education has just issued 


an information leaflet (Circular 999, 
price 1d.) giving a brief account of the various 


forms of engineering training. This account is | 


intended primarily for the use of engineering 
employers and employees, and for others who 
may be interested in the subject, but are not 
intimately conversant with it. The Board 
wishes to make it clear that the pamphlet has 
been prepared with a view to’ existing condi- 
tions, under which evening schools afford one 
of the principal means of part-time further 
education, and its publication is not intended 
in any way to prejudice the possibility of 
introducing a more comprehensive or effective 
system in the future. 

It is pointed out that the active co-operation 
of men who are engaged in the practice of 
engineering with the education authorities 
who provide engineering instruction is essen- 
tial if improvements in the existing schemes 
of training are to be brought about, or if they 
are to be carried out successfully in any form. 

The opinion is expressed also that if the 
summary given in this pamphlet should help 
the practical engineer to give more effective 
support to any of the forms of instruction 
mentioned in it, or to initiate further useful 
developments, its purpose will have been fully 
served. 

Since there is nothing whatever in the 
pamphlet unknown to those engaged .in 
engineering education, it may be taken that 
the principal purpose is an appeal for greater 
co-operation on the part of the practical 
engineer. That close co-operation has been 
desired for many years by our engineering 
colleges is well known. Many of our best 
engineering firms have long been in close 
touch with the colleges and schools in which 
their employees are educated. The part which 
has been, and is being, played by our technical 
colleges since the commencement of the war 
has enlightened other firms to the value of 
their work. The discussions which have been 
held by our technical societies have also 
assisted, and several of these societies have 
already pronounced in favour of certain 
schemes of co-operative training for appren- 
tices. 

There can, therefore, be few engineering 
employers who are not aware of the present 
move towards co-operation, and the Board’s 
pamphlet may possibly be of assistance to 
those who have not yet taken up any definite 
scheme for their apprentices, but who are 
desirous of doing so. It must, of course, be 
recognised that the particular scheme which 
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suits one firm engaged on certain classes of 
work and employing a large number of 
apprentices may be quite unsuited for another 
firm engaged on other kinds of work, or per- 
haps employing a few apprentices only. The 
Board points out that it has inspectors who 
have had practical engineering experience 
available for the giving of advice on educa- 
tional matters specially connected with the 
engineering industry. It might also have 
been pointed out that every college has a head 
of its engineering department who not only 
has had a practical training, but is intimately , 
acquainted with the needs of his district and 
would welcome the closest possible co-opera- 
tion. | 

We append some extracts from the pam- 
phlet :— 7 


THE GENERAL PROBLEM OF AN ENGINEERING TRAINING. 


It is a characteristic of the training of an engineer, 
whatever his grade in the industry is to be, that this 
training must include both practical experience in the 
execution of work and theoretical instruction in 
its underlving principles. The practical training can 
only be gained under commercial conditions in a fac- 
tory or works, while the training in the underlying 
principles can generally be obtained best in some form 
of technical school or college. 

This dual character of the training introduces a 
very vital factor into the organisation of the scheme, 
since it generally necessitates the participation of two 
different parties, namely, the employer and the educa- 
tion authority. Perhaps the most difficult problems 
connected with any scheme of training arise in regard 
to the proper co-ordination of the work of these two 
bodies. It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the value 
of their cordial co-operation in the solution of these 
problems, which involve questions not only of sub- 
jects and methods of instruction, but also of the allo- 
cation of time for the purpose. | 

A satisfactory scheme of training should also act as 
a means for sorting out the youths who pass through 
it according to their charaeter and special abilities. 
Special aptitudes, if discovered early and encouraged 
wisely, may prove of untold value to the boy himself, 
to the firm employing him, and to the State. It is 
only by close co-operation between the staff of the 
works and that of the technical school that these 
special aptitudes can first be discovered and then de- 
veloped to useful ends. 

Owing to the impossibility of retaining the essential 
elements of the old system of apprenticeship under 
modern industrial conditions, new and more complex 
systems of training have become necessary. 

The modern organisation of the engineering in- 
dustry into firms of large size and the progress of 
specialisation almost necessarily annihilate personal 
rclationship between employer and apprentice, and, 
even where a system of apprenticeship is retained, the 
direct responsibility of the employer in regard to the 
instruction of the apprentice is seldom recognised, 
beyond the provision of opportunities for him to learn 
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the use of his tools; so that he is generally left to 
pick up any general information as to workshop 
methods and processes in any way he can. Unless the 
apprentice is to be allowed to grow up without the 
technical instruction which shall teach him “all the 
mysteries of his craft,” this part of his training must 
be provided outside the actual workshop. Too often 
it is left to the bov’s own initiative to secure or to 
neglect this knowledge. 


BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE UsuaL METHODS OF TRAINING. 


Let us take first the case of a boy who leaves a 
secondary school at the age of about sixteen. He may 
be expected to have a fair working knowledge of 
elementary mathematics and probably some acquaint- 
ance with the elements of chemical and physical 
science. Two alternatives at once present themselves; 
he may either go immediately into works as an appren- 
tice, or he may continue his studies at a technical 
school during the daytime with the view of entering 
the works two or three years later, after completing 
the technical school course. If he decides to go into 
works at once, he will probably seek to develop his 


technical knowledge by attendance at evening classes. 


The most common alternative plans may be indi- 
cated briefly in the following manner :— 

(i) Two or three years at the technical school, fol- 
lowed by entry into works at the age of eighteen or 
nineteen, 

(ii) One year in works, followed by two or three 
years at the technical school, and then works again 
at the age of nincteen to twenty. ji 

(iii) Immediate entry into works with attendance at 
evening classes, 

(iv) Alternate periods of six months in works and 
at the technical school. 

It would be unwise to lay down any one of these 
plans as being the best for all local circumstances and 
for all types of boy. The best course for general adop- 
tion in any given conditions can only be decided after 
a careful consideration of all the circumstances by the 
heads of the local firms and the education authorities. 

The bov who leaves an elementary school at about 
fourteen years of age is usually expected by his parents 
to begin to work at once, and, since he is too young to 
be emploved at one of the skilled trades, he often has 
to spend one or two years as an errand or office boy, 
or at some form of routine occupation, before begin- 
ning to learn the use of his tools as an apprentice 
mechanic or draughtsman. It thus often happens that 
the lad of fourteen, at a specially receptive stage of 
his development, is condemned to spend his time at 
work which is little calculated to improve either his 
mental or moral character, with results which too 
often react most unfavourably on his future usefulness 
and happiness. In order to avoid this very serious 
waste of opportunity, and to bridge over the gap 
between the usual school-leaving age and entry on 
apprenticeship to a skilled trade, special schools, called 
junior technical schools, or preparatory trade schools, 
have been established in a number of places. 

In general, we must assume that the ex-elementary- 
school boy will pursue the greater part of his engineer- 
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ing training in the works during the course of an 
apprenticeship or its equivalent, and whatever facilities 
may be provided for him to improve his theoretical 
knowledge will have to conform to this condition. 

Briefly, the usual alternative schemes for securing 
the theoretical side of his training are :— 

(i) Evening classes. 

(ii) Classes held in the daytime during certain periods 
each week, which he is allowed to attend by arrange- 
ment with his emplover. 

(iii) Attendance at a day technical school during six 
months of the vear allowed to certain apprentices 
selected for their ability and industry. 

(iv) Attendance at a full technical school curriculum 
for a few apprentices selected for special merit. 

(v) Some combination of these schemes, of which 
perhaps the most successful is that in force at the 
Admiralty Dockvards. 

Besides the day and evening courses organised at the 
technical colleges under the local education authori- 
ties, a few of the large engineering firms have estab- 
lished schools for their employees in which they pra- 
vide and control the instruction. In these cases the 
apprentices usually attend during certain hours of each 
weck in the daytime and receive pay, as if they were 
working in the shop. ' 

This plan has, of course, the advantage that the 
instruction can be directed along the lines which are 
most immediately useful in connection with the special 
work which the pupils may have to perform. On the 
other hand, too narrcw: a specialisation is to be 
avoided if results of permanent value are to be ob- 
tained. 


SCHEMES OF CO-OPERATION BETWEEN EDUCATION 
AUTHORITIES AND ENGINEERING FIRMS. 


Among the many useful examples of schemes of co- 
operation the following may be mentioned :— 

(a) Many firms encourage their apprentices to attend 
evening classes by the payment of fees, award of 
prizes, increase of wages for successes at examinations, 
or by giving them permission to come to work at a 
later hour on the mornings following the classes. 

(b) Other firms arrange for their apprentices to 
attend classes at a technical school on certain after- 
noons each week, or for a whole day once a week. 

(c) A number of firms on the N.E. coast have had 
in force for some years a very complete scheme whereby 
apprentices are selected as a result of satisfactory con- 
duct and good reports from the works and the 
managers of the evening classes which they attend. 
The selected apprentices attend during the six winter 
months of three or four years at the local technical 
college as full-time day students. f 

(d) In one northern town, scholarships are offered 
at the technical college to apprentices who have served 
at least one vear of their apprenticeship. The appren- 
tices are allowed to attend at the college for two years, 
after which they return to the works to complete their 
apprenticeship. The scholarships are awarded partly 
on the results of an examination and partly on the 
recommendation of the firm. 

(e) The scheme which has worked with valuable 
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results for many years in connection with H.M. Dock- 
yards is briefly as follows :— 

Boys become apprentices in the dockyard as a result 
of a competitive examinat'on at the age of fifteen. 
The apprenticeship covers a period of six years; attend- 
ance at the dockyard school is compulsory, and occupies 
one or two afternoons and two or three evenings each 
week. One of the most important features of the 
scheme is the system of progressive selection of the 
best apprentices for more advanced training to prepare 
them for positions of. responsibility. A competitive 
examination takes place each year and decides which 
boys are to obtain promotion to a higher grade in the 
school, which carries with it increased opportunities 
for study. Further, at the end of the school course 
those apprentices who have reached the upper classes 
may compete for Admiralty scholarships, which give 
admission to one of the colleges conducted by the Ad- 
miralty in preparation for responsible positions in the 
dockvards. The principle of selection by a continuous 
system of weedigg out from the earliest stages, com- 
bined with careful co-ordination of the theoretical and 
practical work, forms a very admirable example of 
systematic training, and the scheme has enabled many 
men to rise to the highest positions. 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


ATR. A. L. FRANCIS, who was appointed 

as the headmaster of Blundell’s 
School, Tiverton, at the comparatively early 
age of ,;twenty-seven, has announced his 
intention of retiring at the end of the present 
term, after forty-three years’ service. Mr. 
Francis is nearly seventy years of age, 
and he has given up the whole of his 
adult life to the service of education. Him- 
self originally a Fellow of his college (Jesus 
College, Cambridge), and the son of a Fellow 
of St. John’s, who afterwards became a judge 
in New South Wales, he comes of a scholarly 
family, being, in fact, a descendant of the 
celebrated Sir Philip Francis of “Junius” 
fame. But what perhaps is of supreme 
interest to the educational world is the fact that 
Mr. Francis is a lavman, and was a layman 
headmaster at a time when it was unfashion- 
able to appoint such to the headships of our 
great public schools. Such days are now, 
happily, becoming ancient history, but it 1s 
largely owing to the careers of men like Mr. 
Francis that the old medieval preference for 
a man in orders, just because he was in orders, 
is passing away. Consequently we regard 
the careers of such men as very important 
milestones upon the road of educational 
emancipation. Perhaps Mr. Francis has not 
done as much in the field of scholarship—in 
the narrower sense of the word—as many of 
our famous headmasters have done, but we 
understand that he has been engaged upon a 
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new edition of “Liddell and Scott,” and he 
has been invited to help in the revision of the 
renowned Oxford English Dictionary. His 
chief work, however, is simply his long career 
as the head of a great school, and those who 
know his work there have no need to read 


-encomiums upon him. His success has been 


the more remarkable in that he became a head 
after a very short experience as an assistant 
master, for he spent only two years—at Dul- 
wich College—in learning his profession 
before he became head of Blundell’s. Perhaps 
great schoolmasters are like poets. 

* * * 


THE death is announced from Maritzburg, 
Natal, of Mr. R. D. Clark, formerly head- 
master of the Maritzburg High School. 
Mr. Clark was educated at Edinburgh 
University, where he obtained the Ferguson 
scholarship, and proceeded to New College, 
Oxford. Among his contemporaries at 
Oxford were Lord Milner, Sir Richard Ant- 
robus, and Sir Charles Lucas. He was a 
member of the University Council of the, 
Cape of Good Hope, and in co-operation with 
Mr. Russell, late Superintendent of Educa- 
tion for Natal, founded a system of South 
African scholarships at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in 1886; it was afterwards developed 
by Cecil Rhodes under the terms of his wili. 

+ +w # i 


CaPTAIN Ritson, Dorset Regiment, was 
killed on June 17th. He was educated at 
Sedbergh and Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
where he held a mathematical scholarship. He 
was appointed to a mastership at Weymouth 
College, but resigned his post at the end of 
1914, on being gazetted to a commission. He 
proved a most efficient Company Com- 
mander, always Cheerful in the most trying 
circumstances. 

* + e 

ANOTHER schoolmaster who has sacrificed 
himself for his country is 2nd Lieut. A. F. 
Botham. Educated at Merchant ‘Taylors’ 
School and Clare College, Cambridge, he 
became a Wrangler in 1911, and was after- 
wards appointed mathematical master at 
Shrewsbury, and later held a corresponding 
post at Tonbridge School. Mr. Botham was 
a keen and popular.sportsman and played 
regularly for the old Merchant Taylors’ 
Football Club and Middlesex County. 


* *# * 


AMONG those schoolmasters whose sons 
have recently been killed at the front are Mr. 
Eppstein, formerly headmaster of Reading 


School, and Mr. Erlebach, of Birchington. 


Mr. Erlebach has now lost three of his four 
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sons, one of whom was a master at Morpeth 
Grammar School and another was in training 
for the teaching profession. 

* # # 


ARTICLES that have recently appeared in 
the Hibbert Journal upon education have been 
a reminder that the editor, Mr. L. P. Jacks, 
was formerly a schoolmaster. Those who knew 
him at that time will remember the effect he 
produced not only on the school but on the 
intellectual life of Darlington before Mr. 
Phillip Wood made its Grammar School the 
success it has since been. 

* Ga * 


Miss A. D. Brown, who died on June 3oth, 
was the foundress of Westfield College. She 
devoted the greater part of the wealth that she 
inherited to philanthropic objects during her 
lifetime. Thirty-five years ago, when the need 
for women’s higher education was recognised 
by few of her circle, she became keenly alive to 
its importance, and founded Westfield College. 
Miss Dudin Brown has bequeathed to the col- 
lege a sum of £10,000. 

* * * 


Miss ADAMSON, the senior mistress of 
modern languages at Manchester High School 
for Girls, a sister of Prof. Adamson, died 
recently. She had been teaching at Manchester 
for some forty vears. She knew something ot 
ten modern languages, and was teaching 
Spanish, Russian, French, and German. 

© % * 

Dr. A. P. NEWTON, the general editor of 
the “Imperial Studies Series,’’ came to Lon- 
don in 1895 as a master at Strand School. He 
was educated at King Edward’s School, Bir- 
mingham, and Mason’s College, where he 
was a Prizeman. Since leaving Strand School 
he has been teaching history in the Arts De- 
partment of King’s College. He is a man 
who has managed to put in an immense 
amount of work in addition to his teaching. 

* * * 


Mir. O. H. Lace, of King Edward VII. 
School, Sheffield, has been appointed to the 
headmastership of Tewkesbury Grammar 
School. Mr. Lace has had considerable experi- 
ence at Wyggeston School, Leicester, under 
Dr. Went, Bedford Grammar School, and 
Bournemouth School. He has been an active 
member of the Assistant-masters’ Association 
and the Modern Language Association. 

* * * 

Mr. A. E. Wyrne, late Scholar and Exhibi- 
tioner of Jesus College, Cambridge, has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. A. L. Francis as 
headmaster of Blundell’s School, Tiverton. 
Mr Wyrne’s appointment is a temporary 


one; it is probable that a permanent appoint- 
ment will not be made until the termination 
of the war. Mr. Wyrne was for some years 
a housemaster and senior mathematics master 
at Dover College. 

* * * 


THE College of Preceptors has issued a 
scheme for commercial examinations for pupils 
of about seventeen years of age. The adoption 
by the college of such a scheme may be looked 
upon as a sign of its awakening; its adoption 
was largely due to the initiative, power, and 
clear foresight of Mr. W. C. Brown. He is a 
live man, unorthodox in some of his educa- 
tional tenets, and wide-awake as to the trend 
of development in education. 

* * * 


Miss Lunn, headmistress of Brighton and 
Hove High School, has been appointed head- 
mistress of Shetheld High School in succession 
to Miss Escott, who is going to London 
to succeed Miss Paul at Clapham. Miss 
Barratt, formerly headmistress of East Liver- 
pool High School, is leaving the Secondary- 
School Inspectorate to become headmistress 
of Brighton and Hove High School. 


k * * 


THE Governors of Oswestry Grammar 
School have appointed Mr. G. S. Farnfield, 
master of the Army Class at Uppingham, 
headmaster in succession to Mr. Cawood. 

ONLOOKER. 


CHILD-STUDY AND SCHOOL 
REFORM. 


A MEMORANDUM" has been issued by the Child-Study 
Society on ihe educational principles upon which all 
future school reform should be based. An introduc- 
tion to it is contributed by Prof. John Adams, who 
explains the steps taken by the council of the society 
in preparing the memorandum. Papers were prepared 
by experts and discussed at various meetings, and 
where it was deemed advisable the papers were altered. 
Finally, the council revised the whole memorandum 


‘and arranged it as an appeal addressed chiefly to the 


Board of Education, to the local education authorities, 
and to teachers. We print below the practical re- 
commendations arising out of the memorandum, and 
in addition have space only for one quotation. 

' Of all the results of child-study, perhaps the most 
valuable is the slow but progressive inculcation of 
the whole teaching profession with a scientific spirit 
in their work, and a scientific attitude towards their 
pupils and their problems. Matter taught and teaching 
methods are no longer exclusively determined by mere 
tradition or mere opinion. They are being based more 
and more upon impartial observation, careful records, 


_.1 Published by the society at go Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
S.W.1. 4d. post free. 
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and statistical analysis—often assisted by laboratory 


technique—of the actual behaviour of individual 

children.” l 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

We urge that the following practical steps be 


taken :— 


(A) 


By THE GOVERNMENT THROUGH THE BOARD OF 
; . EDUCATION. 

I.—Promoting research in education :— 

1. By providing adequate facilities and the necessary 
financial support for such research. 

2. By setting up a strong Education Research 
Board to conduct scientific investigations in educa- 
tion, and to assist and co-ordinate the work of others 
similarly engaged. 

Such Board could be constituted on similar lines 
to the Medical Research Committee and other ana- 
logous Government bodies. 

3. By making the results of such research widely 
known by: (a) Promoting conferences and discussion, 
especially with the view of emphasising the practicad 


bearings of the conclusions reached; (b) publishing 


clearly written reports of such research work, past 
and present, expressed in non-technical language, 
with special reference to their practical applications. 

4. By encouraging and financially assisting local 
education authorities to establish and maintain psycho- 
logical clinics and experimental and observational 
- schools where problems could be worked out under 
competent control, and with constant reference to 
both their educational and medical bearings. 

[It is essential that such experimental and observa- 
tional schools should be under the control of persons 
who are both educationists and psychologists. The 
psychological clinics should be under the supervision 
of medical men with experience both in psychiatry and 
education. ] 

IJ.—Requiring that all training colleges shall in- 
clude in their syllabuses a definite, practical course 
in child-study, with laboratory experiments and in- 
vestigation. 

I1].—Organising and encouraging summer courses, 
in which the practice and theory of child-study shall 
be specifically included. 


(B) 

I.—Promoting research in education, and the dis- 
cussion and publication of the results thereof, ın co- 
operation with the Board of Education or otherwise. 

II.—Appointing school psychologists to conduct 
practical investigations, and to give advice and help 
to teachers. 

Such school psychologists to be both educationists 
and psychologists. 

I11.—Establishing and maintaining experimental 
and observational schools. 

[See note under A.I.4 above.] 

IV.—Including child-study among the subjects for 
which summer school grants are made. 

V.—Making more generous provision for (a) the 
special needs of the backward child in the ordinary 
school; (b) the due development of children who are 


By LocaL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES. 


decidedly above the normal in any special direction 
or in general mental ability. 
V1I.—Co-operating with the Board of Education. 
[See A.I., pars. 2 and 3.] 


(C) By TeEacHERS OF ALL GRADES AND KINDS. 


° 


1.—Making use of and testing the best available 
(a) norms of performance in such subjects as reading, 
arithmetic, etc.; (b) mental tests, such as some of the 
later developed forms of Binet’s tests. 

If¥.—Determining and’ making allowance for (a) the 
influence of sex, phvsical conditions, and social status 
upon the quantity, quality, and rate of their pupils’ 
progress; (b) the special developmental needs of 
adolescence, with particular reference to any proposed 
system of compulsory continued education; (c) the 
need of the fullest possible freedom for individual de- 
velopment; (d) the co-ordinate need for a great ex- 


tension of expressional work and practical activities, 


especially for young children and for certain types of 
older children; (e) still greater attention to the 
zesthetic, emotional, and moral aspects of development. 

I]].—Making a close study of those psychological 
principles and processes which bear most directly upon 
any special subject or subjects which he or she teaches. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


THe University of London Students’ Representative 
Council has passed the following resolution at an 
extraordinary meeting :—" That the Students’ Repre- 
sentative Council of the University of London 
protests most strongly against the proposal to 
deprive such a democratic and thoroughly repre- ` 
sentative body as the University of London of its right 
to return a member to Parliament whilst the universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge retain such right; and 
against the proposal to group the University of Lon- 
don with various provincial universities for the purpose 
of common Parliamentary representation." 


A SOMEWHAT novel scheme of adapting a private 
garden for educational purposes has for several years 
been in operation at ‘‘ Westfield,” Reading, with the 
object of giving teachers and school-children the oppor- 
tunity of observing and studying plants used in in- 
dustry and commerce. A number of plots have been 
laid out by Dr. J. B. Hurry in which are grown a large 
variety of economic plants. Series A includes plants 
used in medicine, e.g. eucalyptus, belladonna; 
series B, plants used for food, e.g. maize, millet, 
sugar; series C includes plants used for clothing and 
textiles, such as flax, henp, cotton; and series D 
plants that yield dyes, such as woad, indigo, madder. 
In the adjacent conservatories are exhibited more 
delicate economic plants, such as tea, coffee, cinna- 
mon, and camphor. Adjoining these conservatories is 
a small museum in which are collected products made 
from the above-mentioned plants, every article being 
accompanied by a descriptive label, so that the living 
plant can be studied in conjunction with the economic 
products derived from it. Every summer the garden, 


| conservatories, and museum are thrown open free on 
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several half-holidays to visitors. A printed catalogue 
is supplied to every visitor, and from time to time 
demonstrations of the more interesting exhibits are 
given by Dr. Hurry and his assistants. In another 
part of the grounds is an old English herbary, in 
which may be seen about sixty kinds of herbs, such 
as in former years were used for potage, salad, 
simples, scent, or other purposes. 

THE third instalment of the contribution of the 
Master of Balliol to the English Review on the educa- 
tion question is published in the issue for July. The 
places of natural science and modern languages in 
education are considered, and most reformers will 
agree with the general principles laid down. While 
it must be admitted that the article contains a gener- 
ous tribute to the value of natural science in the 
curriculum of schools of various grades, the suggested 
three years’ school course of work in science will, we 
imagine, not meet with much approval from experi- 
enced teachers. ‘‘In chemistry, instead of trying to 
cover all the elements, a study may be made (say) 
of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen. In physics a study of 
some characteristic solids, liquids, and gases. In 
botany, the seed, the leaf, the root of particular plants. 
All this in the first year. In the second year the pupil 
can be introduced to the subjects of heat, electricity, 
zoology. In the third year, organic chemistry, physio- 
logy, advanced botany. Who will say that each of 
these subjects is not educational, and cannot each of 
them be made profoundly interesting in the hands of 
a good teacher?” These subjects can all be educa- 
tional at the right time and in the right place; but the 
Master of Balliol seems not to have acquainted him- 
self with what experience has shown to be a scientific 
way of introducing pupils to the principles and prac- 
tice of natural science. 


A NOTABLE jubilee was celebrated by Sir John Kirk ` 


when he spoke at the seventy-third annual festival of 
the Shaftesbury Societv and Ragged School Union on 
the subject, “Fifty Years of Child Welfare Work.” 
The London of to-day is a new London; it is not a 
paradise, but the London of rookeries, mud, disease, 


vice, and ragged children, of the early ’sixties, has 


disappeared. Sir John remembers the public hanging 
of five pirates at Newgate. In the new. London there 
are new children; illiteracy is wiped out; there is less 
cruelty and neglect; it would be difficult to find in 
London an absolutely homeless child or a child who 
had not seen daisies grow under natura] conditions. 
The policeman, once the enemy of the poor, has been 
changed into the friend of the children. A new spirit 
is also in our midst, quickened by the experiences of 
the last few months; and this spirit will move others 
to become, like the Ragged School Union, aggressive 
dynamic agencies which do not wait for something to 
turn up, but move forward. The speech is reported in 
The Child for June, which also contains a brief descrip- 
tion by Mr. E. M. White of * An Experiment in Prac- 
tical Civics,” by which the children of a Brighton 
school became aware that “a city is more than a 
place in space; it is a drama in time.” 


A RECENT issue of the School Review devotes much 
space to the question of military training in the schools. 
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Capt. Steever describes the Wyoming plan initiated in 
I91I. Opposition came from four sources, and thé re- 
plies of the promoters are of interest. To the school- 
master they said, ‘‘ We are going to make the American 
boy more manly and better material for education ’’; to 
the mothers, ‘‘ We have a moral idea in this work: we 
are going to encourage non-smoking and clean-think- 
ing”; to the trade-unions, “We are working for 
national defence, and will have nothing to do with a 
State or a national police force"; and, finally, to the 
boys, ‘‘Now, Mr. Boy, why not go ahead with the 
national defence game?" The originators carried out 
all these ideas; in the corps there are no officers, only 
platoon, company, and other leaders. The organisa- 
tion is competitive on the games system: high school 
against high school. Mr. L. P. Ayres, writing on 
“ Military Drill in High Schools,” asserts that annually 
about 70,000 boys and young men have received mili- 
tary training for many years, and that the result is 
an almost unqualified failure. Mr. D. C. Bliss, writ- 
ing on the same subject, reports that Boston, with 
compulsory military drill in the high schools for fifty 
years, has fewer enlistments in the United States Army 
than any similar population area. The Wyoming plan 
is heartily endorsed by many writers. The whole dis- 
cussion emphasises the editorial remark: No one 
knows the future. If, when peace comes, future wars 
are to be made impossible, those nations which are 
powerful will have a powerful voice. Against that 
time it will be highly becoming for the United States 
to have a military establishment ready for use, or ready 
for the scrap-heap when assured world-peace comes. 


EDUCATION is at once respected and suspected, for 
education protects the past even as it secures or mort- 
gages the future. It faces the task of reconciling 
the older and the newer crder. These statements form 
the keynote of a thoughtful article, “The Democratic 
Suspicion of Education,” by Mr. J. Jastrow, of the 
University of Wisconsin, in the Educational Review 
for May. Nowadays it is not the dead hand of the 
past that stills the voice of the scholar, or saps the 
vitality of his utterance, but the mailed fist of the 
present. The native human fitness is for doing things; 
changing the face of Nature is a human specialty. To 
the many pursuit of knowledge is a vanity, and hence 
the estrangement between the doers and the thinkers 
which it is one purpose of education to reconcile. 
Scholastic sterility is the historical justification for the 
suspicion which a democracy may hold of education, 
but in America this plea will not serve; the newer 
universities have avoided that difficulty by the range 
of their outlook. Yet suspicion remains, for the prac- 
tical mind is strangely inconsistent; it appreciates the 
benefits of science, and gives thanks for the practical 
utility, for example, of the automobile, but there the 
matter ends. Of the intellectual supports ‘of science, 
the depths of its foundations, the immensity of its 
scope, of the world and the life which it expresses, and 
the consecration which it imposes, there are but vague 
notions. Hence the trained thinker may be a useful 
clerk, but may not be invested with authority; and 
education is hampered by the democratic view that as 
one man is no better than another, so is one study as 
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fit as another. The successful professor, then, must 
add the practical element to his course and double his 
enrolment; half-baked theories are advanced and 
equally indigestible conclusions swallowed. But the 
fear of the trained thinker will disappear in the face 
of industrial expansion; larger experience will restore 
the former balance between men of ideas and men of 
affairs. 


Dr. M. Jane Reanxey foreshadows important de- 


velopments in “ The Training of Play Leaders” in the 


Times Educational Supplement for June 28th. In 
America the play movement has made considerable 
strides; at home, up to the present, activities have 
becn limited to a few areas and to the establishment 
of evening play centres, vacation play schools, and 
public playgrounds. Here and there supervisors have 
been appointed to organise these activities, and the 
opinion is gaining ground that the play must be in 
the hands’ of leaders who understand the psychology 
of play and have had practical experience in utilising 
this understanding. This practical experience involves 
knowledge of the games which appeal to children of 


different ages and ability to secure such playground . 


discipline as will permit the play to yield beneficial 
results. Broadly speaking, play is experimental be- 
tween the ages of one and three, imitative up to seven, 
imaginative and individualistic from seven to twelve, 
and from twelve onwards co-operative. Dr. Reaney 
advocates a definite course of training which shall 
include an apprenticeship under responsible play 
leaders. The Board of Education gives grants for play 
centres and has appointed an inspector to administer 
the regulations. 


A STRONG argument for the raising of the school 
age and the establishment of some form of effective 
post-school supervision, with particular reference to 
boys, is provided in an article on ‘Adolescent Moral 
Delinquency,” by Mr. F. M. Giles, in the School Re- 
view of Chicago. From many sources statistical data 
have been obtained and the result of their collation 
is that between the years thirteen and sixteen is a 
period when the youth, especially the boy, tends to 
break away from restraint and make a trial of his 
newly felt powers in new directions and combinations. 
The information on which the conclusion is based 
extends from secondary-school pupils in Italy and 
U.S.A. to official statistics on juvenile crime and un- 
ofticial statistics dealing with the age at which reli- 
gious conversion occurs. The net conclusion is that 
delinquency during this critical period is in a different 
category from that, nominally of the same type, which 
occurs in later years. In fact, the situation may be 
summarised thus: at the early period the boy is non- 
social and non-moral, and it is the function of the 
schoolmaster as the representative of society to make 
him both moral and social. 


THE length of the penholder is under discussion 
throughout the schools of South Australia. Experi- 
ments have been made with shortened penholders for 
small pupils. Some of the results are reported in the 
Education Gazette of South Australia. The general 
opinion seems to be that penholders should be 
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about 34; in. in length. As a first experiment, 
only 1 in. was cut off the usual-sized penholder. 
This was followed by a second reduction of another 
inch with beneficial results. The children hold the 
short pens with greater ease, they sit better, they 
make more rapid progress, and there is immediate im- 
provement. . Further experiments are in progress. 
Can it be that the traditional and inevitable whittling 
down of pens and pencils by children of all ages 
represents something more than mere wanton destruc- 
tiveness? How many adults who use fountain-pens 
habitually discard the cap of the pen for more con- 
venience in use? What is the percentage of prefer- 
ence for stubby pens an ong secondary-school pupils 
who have full freedom of choice as to the size of 
penholder they use? 


SCOTTISH. 


THE annual meeting of the School Boards Associa- 
tion was held this year in Edinburgh. The Rev. Dr. 
Smith, Partick, who has been president of the asso- 
ciation since its formation, occupied the chair, and 
delivered an address which was largely a defence of 
the ad hoc authority in education. .On this question 
teachers and school boards are at direct issue. School 
boards naturally object to being called upon to efface 
themselves, and so they ransack the whole field of 
principles and precedents to find arguments for their 
One all-powerful argument they 
cannot, as a class, lay claim to—the high quality of 
their past services to education. The’ present deep 
unrest in the teaching profession is almost entirely 
the result of the soulless treatment teachers have all 
along received at the hands of the small school boards, 
which constitute by far the larger number of school 
authorities. Dr. Smith made out a very clever case 
for school boards from the theoretical point of view, 
but teachers.and the public, with an eye on past 
works, are not to be beguiled. 


THE movement for improved salaries has spread to 
the training colleges, and an association of students 
has been formed to secure a minimum commencing 
salary of £80. Already about 80 per cent. of the 
students have joined and pledged themselves to 
accept no post at a salary below this minimum. This 
movement originated and developed with the students 
themselves, but the Educational Institute, on being 
appealed to, gave it hearty approval and promised 
to come to the help of those students who were unable 
to secure posts. The prospective teachers are not 
desirous of taking advantage of this offer save in 
the last resort. They are looking out for other work 
for those of their members who are unable to obtain 
posts at £80, and in view of the demands for all 
kinds of women labour there should be no difficulty 
in obtaining for them more remunerative work than 
teaching. Many of those who thus find employment 
will not return to teaching, and so the existing 
scarcity of supply will be intensified. 


Tue rector of Ayr Academy is responsible for raising 
a nice point in professional etiquette. He has refused 
to grant testimonials to those of his former pupils 


we 


who are in attendance at the training colleges unless 
they sign the pledge in regard to the minimum com- 
mencing salary. The school managers have passed 
a resolution censuring the rector for allowing ex- 
traneous questions to influence his granting or with- 
holding certificates, and declaring that his action ‘‘is 
entirely unworthy of the best traditions of the teach- 
ing profession. Teachers will not be inclined to pay 
much heed to school managers’ opinions in regard to 
the. traditions of their profession. Education autho- 
rities have paid but ‘small consideration in the past to 
many of the best traditions of the profession, and they 
pose now as defenders and exponents of these tradi- 
tions merely because it suits them to do so. But it 
must be admitted that the position taken up by the 
Avr rector, conscientious and fearless as it undoubtedly 
is, is a debatable one. On one hand it may be 
contended that unless the teacher be allowed the fullest 
independence in the giving or withholding of testi- 
monials and in regard to the contents thereof, his 
appraisements are valueless; on the other there is 
much to be said for the view that teachers should 
grant testimonials solely on the basis of relevant facts 
and without regard to political, professional, or social 
shibboleths. The question, however, is a nice one, 
and an expression of opinion from the readers of these 
columns would be welcome. 


From an answer by the Secretary for Scotland to 
Sir E. Parrott, it appears that of the 947 school boards 
in Scotland, 771 have agreed to pay war bonuses to 
their teachers during the present year, while 176 
have so far refused to do so. These boards have per- 
sisted in their refusal, despite the strong recommenda- 
tion of the Education Department in favour of the 
bonus, and the promise from the Treasury of half 
any bonus awarded. If, as is feared, the Secretary 
for Scotland tries to run the new grant on similar 
lines, leaving its distribution to the good sense of 
school boards, he will do so in the face of this partial 
failure and against the repeated warnings of the 
teaching profession. Only stern, unbending compul- 
sion makes appeal to the small school boards of the 
baser-sort. 


THE success of Sir E. Parrott in obtaining in- 
formation from the Secretary for Scotland on edu- 
cational topics has led other members to become 
anxious inquirers, and Scottish education has for some 
wecks past figured prominently at question-time, in 
the House of Commons. Mr. Holmes was fortunate 
to secure from the Secretary for Scotland the declara- 
tion that it was his intention, during the present 
session, to introduce a Bill dealing with education in 
Scotland. The Bill would be introduced not for the 
purpose of passing it this session, but in order to 
give an opportunity to the people of Scotland to con- 
sider its provisions. The future progress of the 
measure will doubtless depend on the reception it is 
given, but if the Government intends to delay until 
general unanimity on the subject is reached, the Bill 
may be regarded as‘already dead, 


Tne new regulations for grants to secondary schools 
in England have just been issued, and there is much 
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speculation in educational circles in Scotland as to 
whether an equivalent sum is to be paid to secondary 
schools there. In England the grant is to be increased 
by £2 a head, while the age at which it becomes 
payable is to be eleven instead of twelve. In addition, 
smaller secondary schools, which can prove necessity, 
may have the 42 grant increased by a lump sum not 
exceeding £350. Certainly Scottish schools are quite 
as necessitous as those of England, and we may con- 
fidently look to the Scottish members of Parliament 


to safeguard the interests of higher education north 
of the Tweed. 


AT a meeting of the Scottish Teachers’ Joint Com- 
mittee for War Relief, it was intimated that the 
amount subscribed to date was £44,368, of which 
420,175 was for the benefit of teachers and their de- 
pendents. The charges on the latter fund already 
amounted to £51,000 annually, and it is evident that 
the calls upon it will increase at an accélerated rate 
as the days pass. The fund should make a strong 
appeal to every teacher in the country, especially to 
the male members who have been allowed to remain 
at home in comfort and safety while their professional 
brethren have been risking life and limb for King and 
country. 


THE minute for the allocation of the new equivalent 
grant has just been issued. This year a sum of 
£350,000 is to be expended on increases to the 
salaries of teachers, while in subsequent years the 
total sum for this purpose will amount to £400,000. 
This sum will represent approximately a £20 pee 
capita increase for all teachers in Scotland, and school 
authorities are asked to prepare schemes showing 
how thev propose to allocate the money. 


IRISH. 


Tue Rules and Schedule containing the Programme 
of Examinations for 1918 prescribed by the Inter- 
mediate Education Board were published in the first 
week in July.. This date is inconveniently late for 
managers of schools, but it was generally supposed 
that the delay was due .to an attempt to compound 
the differences between the Intermediate Board and 
the Department of Technical Instruction concerning 
the examination in experimental science. It is clear 
that no modus vivendi has been discovered satisfac- 
tory to both sides, and the inference may be drawn 
that the Government, which sanctions the rules, is 
supporting the Intermediate Board in continuing the 
written paper. Mr. Boland, M.P., has, at the time 
that this note is being written, raised an objection 
in the House of Commons to this particular rule, 
but it remains to be seen whether the objection will 
be maintained and what will come of it. Whatever 
the authorities may decide, the schools as a whole 
will remain dissatisfied with a position in which one 
body prescribes the programme and inspects the 
classes, while another body conducts, through its 
examiners, a written test of the work which is largely 
practical. | 


TuE rules otherwise contain only one noteworthy 
point. Once more a pass in all three mathematical 
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subjects, viz. arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, is 
compulsory for boys in the junior grade, while in the 
middle and senior grades boys must pass in arith- 
metic, algebra, and either geometry or trigonometry. 
The Board is here reverting to an earlier practice, but 
it is clear that the members find it hard to make up 
their minds to a definite policy in mathematics, and 
keep wavering between harder and easier conditions. 
When they omit geometry they are conscious that 
critics will sav that no boy should be able to pass 
their examinations wifhout learning it; when they 
put it in, other critics will maintain, with some 
justice, that the conditions are unfavourable to the 
‘student who is weak in mathematics. May one sug- 
gest to the Board that a way out of the difficulty 
would be to combine all these subjects, and have 
one or two papers in mathematics on which questions 
should be set in all three or four subjects as in many 
English examinations? A boy would then neglect 
one of the subjects at his peril, while he would be 
able to pass, even if weak in one of them. A second 
criticism is suggested by tuis rule. One objection 
to the written examination in science was that it 
made the examination more difficult. This rule about 
mathematics seriously increases this difficulty. Did 
the Board sufficiently consider this point? 


ONE or two other points in the rules deserve a 
passing word. The conditions of passing for girls 
(Rule 32) are either incomplete or absurdly easy as 
compared with those for boys, there being six essential 
subjects for bovs (with certain exceptions), and only 
three for girls. In Rule 56 the Board extends its 
inspection to the adequate accommodation for pupils 
in a school, and prescribes penalties for the wilful 
publication of any confidential information supplied 
to the manager of a school. 


In the syllabus of examinations the Board develops, 
in our opinion to an exaggerated degree, its policy of 
prescribing selections. This is not sound when the 
selections are not contained in any good edition 
already published, as the result is a book hurriedly 
edited and published during the vacation to catch 
the market. It surely ought to be possible, for ex- 
ample, to find selections of English verse suitable 
for schools contained in one of the many published 
anthologies. But what is one to sav of a selection 
of Virgil containing two passages from the ‘‘ Bucolics,”’ 
one from the * Georgics,” and six from the“ Aéneid ”? 
These are not, to our knowledge, contained in any 
annotated selection. Pupils will be introduced to this 
greatest of Latin poets in a few snippets hastily 
annotated and printed for the intermediate examina- 
tion. This will give them a satisfactory idea neither 
of the poet nor of the editing of a great classic. It 
is certainly no improvement on the prescribing of a 
single book. „In modern languages free composition 
is introduced through all the grades, and in the geo- 
graphy courses a new departure is made by intro- 
ducing different portions of the spheres of operations 
in the great war now raging. 


Mr. Duke is still silent, although he may say some- 
thing when the Irish Education Estimates come 
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forward, as to Ireland’s share in the new educational 
grants. There will be a feeling, not limited to 
schools and teachers, of general dissatisfaction if not 
of despair, unless generous reforms are taken in 
hand soon. The Senate of the Queen’s University, 
Belfast, has adopted the following report of its edu- 
cation committee: ‘‘ That this committee is convinced 
that the time has come for a thorough reorganisa- 
tion of secondary education in Ireland: (1) in order 
to improve the tone and character of education by 
limiting the pressure of examination, and giving, 
subject to proper superintendence, greater freedom to 
the teachers and managers of schools; (2) in order 
to yaise the status and add to the remuneration of 
secondary-school teachers, so as to attract able and 
highly trained persons to the profession; (3) in order 
to obtain a close co-ordination of primary and 
secondary systems of education by placing them under 
one control. That to secure these ends much larger 
financial provision for education should be made by 
the State, and that the grant to Ireland should be 
proportionately equivalent to that which is proposed 
for England and Scotland.” Sir Samuel Dill, in sub- 
mitting the report, said that the Irish system of 
secondary education was far more in need of radical 
reform than that of Great Britain, and had even 
stronger claims for largely increased grants from the 
Treasury. 


Wuat has happened to the registration of inter- 
mediate teachers? The Registration Council in May 
asked the Government to receive a deputation to 
discuss certain points of difference between them, but 
up to,the present the Government has done nothing. 
Teachers attach great importance to registration, the 
points at variance did not concern fundamental prin- 
ciples, they have nothing to do with politics, and they 
coukl have been settled without delay. What is the 
cause of the Government’s silence ? 


THE Senate of the National University has published 
a resolution that candidates entering for the senior 
grade intermediate with the view of matriculating in 
the University upon the results of the examination are 
advised that they should enter provisionally for the 
autumn matriculation ‘examination of the same 
year, pending the results of the senior grade 
examination. 


THE summer courses of the Department are being 
held this year as usual. The total number of students, 
including those at provincial centres, is 481. Of these 
214 are in the Royal College of Science, 82 in the 
Metropolitan School of Art, and 23 in the Irish Train- 
ing .School of Domestic Economy. The others, 162 
in number, are at provincial centres, viz. 62 studying 
experimental science, 15 natural science, 20 drawing, 
and 65 domestic economy. 


THE Department has issued rules and regulations 
for the awarding of scholarships for the coming 
session in agriculture, horticulture, forestry, and 
creamery management, tenable at the Albert Agricul- 
tural College. 


“ene: 


WELSH. 


THE chief educational topic of the month is the 
conference to be held at Llandrindod Wells on August 
2nd and 3rd. The conference, which is convened by 
the Central Board, will be attended by representatives 
of elementary and secondary education authorities and 
of teachers’ associations. The following suggestions 
have been issued as a basis for discussion :— 


(a) That, without prejudging in any way the ques- 
tion of the control of university education now under 
consideration by the Royal Commission, the confer- 
ence is of opinion that a national council of educa- 
tion for Wales should forthwith be constituted, exer- 
cising complete control over elementary, continua- 
tion, and all forms of secondary and technical educa- 
tion in the Principality, and vested with all powers 
relating to those forms of education in Wales now 
exercised by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
the Board of Education, the Centra! Welsh Board for 
Intermediate Education, the Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs, and by any other departments con- 
cerned with'education in Wales. 

(b) That, pending the grant of complete autonomy 
to Wales, the National Council of Education be a 
body of, say, ninety-five members, elected by the au- 
thorities at present controlling the above forms of 
education in Wales, in accordance with the scheme 
to be hereafter formulated, such scheme to include 
provision for the due representation by co-optation or 
otherwise of (1) women, (2) teachers, and (3) other 
persons versed in all forms of education. 

(c) That the National Council be given power in 
administering Inm:perial grants to take into considera- 
tion (inter alia) the amount expended annually by 
each authority out of the rates in respect of all or 
any forms of education, and to make such regulations 
as it may think necessary or desirable relating 
thereto. 2 

(d) That the conference directs attention to the dis- 
parity in the respective education rates in England 
and Wales, and requests the Central Welsh Board 
and the Welsh Members of Parliament to bring the 
claims of Wales for increased Exchequer grants on 
the basis of local effort, combined with local ability, 
before the Board of Education and the Treasury. 

(e) That this conference strongly deprecates anv 
diminution in the degree of popular control over uni- 
versity education at present obtaining in the Princi- 
pality, rejoices in the disposition of certain county- 
councils to levy an additional rate in order to free 
the colleges, and regards as reasonable their stipula- 
tion that increased and direct control be given to 
representatives of local authorities. 

(f) That all fees, both in secondarv schools and 
university colleges, be abolished, and that the educa- 
tional facilities provided in each locality shall, so far 
as may be practicable, be made uniformly adequate 
and efficient. 


These suggestions will certainly meet with criti- 
cism from teachers, who will surely not be satisfied 
with representation by persons chosen by the educa- 


‘tion authorities, but will demand direct representa- 


tion by members of their own body; they will also 
require that any measure of autonomy granted to 
Wales shall be gompatible with security of rights as 
to salaries, pensions, and tenure for teachers migrat- 
ing to or from Wales. 


THE ninth annual summer school at Aberystwyth 
University College presents some interesting and novel 
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features. In addition to courses in geography, 
English and Welsh literature, rural science, art and 
handwork, and the principles of teaching, there are 
courses in library work and the principles of account- 
ing. The inaugural lecture, on the library school 
as university work, will be delivered by Sir William 
Osler, Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford. A 
strong feature of all the courses is their special refer- 
ence to the problems that face the. teacher in the 
class-room. 


THE treatment of teachers at Cardiff continues to be 
unsatisfactory. After ostensibly closing the High 
School inquiry, the education committee has gone 
back on its findings by issuing 2 further report, re- 
flecting on the staff, whom it had previously included 
in the statement that no one was to blame. And the 
case of Mr. J. E. Edmunds, the teacher whose 
removal from the library committee was noted many 
months ago in this column, is still the cause of con- 
tention. Mr. Edmunds, who is secretary of the 
Trades Council, is, together with three other 
teachers, accused of unpatriotic sentiments and teach- 
ing. The four teachers were asked to sign an under- 
taking not to teach anything contrary to the spirit of 
patriotism, and wheh they did so everyone supposed 
the case was closed. But now the members of the 
education committee are engaged in wrangling 
among themselves as to whether the teachers shall 
be dismissed notwithstanding their undertaking. The 
fact is that Cardiff teachers, both elementary- and 
secondary-school, have in former years shown them- 
selves to be a powerful factor in the political life of 
the town, and the politicians are engaged in “ geting 
a bit of their own back” from those who did not 
cringe to thém, and who had not the inclination or 
the opportunity to leave the town, as many did, to 
escape intolerable conditions. It is high time that 
“public mén”? were reminded of the fact that the 
teacher is a citizen and often a ratepayer, and does not 
lose his rights as such because he is also a teacher. 
The matter has been taken up by the Trades Council, 
the South Wales - Miners’ Federation, and other 
bodies, one ‘meeting of colliery workmen. describing 
the councillors’ action as ‘‘Hunnish.’’ It is interest- 
ing to note that Mr. Edmunds volunteered for mine- 
sweeping sefvice, but was rejected on medical 
grounds. 


Tue Gorsedd, or session of the Bards of the Isle of 
Britain, to proclaim the Eisteddfod of 1918, was held 
at Neath on June 28th, with the traditional picturesque 
ceremonies, Dyfed, the Archdruid, expressing the hope 
that before the Eisteddfod was held the: Kaiser would 
be dethroned and an everlastmg peace proclaimed. 


Mucu interest has been aroused in Wales by the 
winning of the public schools gold medal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society by A. M. Davies, of Bishop's 
Stortford College, the son of the Permanent Secre- 
tary to the Welsh Department of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Sir James Douie, who presented the medal, 
described the essay on the Sikhs and their history, 
for which it was awarded, as‘ a brilliant piece of 
writing. 


-Á 
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SWANSEA is determined to have its Technical College 
incorporated with the University, even if in order to 
do so it is necessary to establish a faculty of arts. A 
sum of £70,000 is to be spent on extending the 
present buildings. 


THE new buildings of Cardiff Technical College 
have been handed over by the contractors. The total 
cost was £45,000, a very small increase on the ori- 
ginal estimate of £43,859. Since September of last 
year 189 men of the Roval Flying Corps have been 
trained in turning and fitting at the college. 
proposed to institute degrees in technology and com- 
merce, for which the college will afford preparation. 


Mr. H. S. Berry has given £10,000 to the Merthyr 
Education Committee to found, in memory of his 
father, Alderman J. M. Berry, a Technical Institute, 


to be open without payment to all the bovs of the 
borough. 


LLANELLY County School Governors have decided to 
devote the whole of the extra grants for 1916-17 to 
augmenting salaries. The result will be a permanent 
increase of 30 per cent. English teachers who may 
feel envious on reading this news should note that at 
present Welsh salaries are, on an average, about £20 
a year lower than those in England. 


BOOKS FOR THE TEACHER'S 
LIBRARY. 


(1) Janus and Vesta: a Study of the World Crisis 
und After. By Benchara Branford. 316 pp. (Chatto 
and Windus.) 6s. net. 

(2) German and English Education: a Comparative 


Study. By Dr. Fr. De Hovre. 108 pp. (Constable.) 
2s. od. net. 

(3) Higher Educatjon and the War. By John 
Burnet. 238 pp. (Macmillan.) 4s. 6d. net. ` 


(4) Mechanisms of Character Formation. By W. A. 
White. 342 pp. (Macmillan.) 7s. 6d. net. 

(5) The Psychology of the Organised Group Game. 
By M. J. Reaney. 76 pp. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 5s. net. 

(6) Studies in Education. 
205 pp. (Black.) 5s. net. 

(7) Herbert Spencer. By Hugh Elliott. 
(Constable.) 6s. net. 

($) Sadoleto on Education 
and K. Forbes. 141 pp. 
7s. 6d. net. . 

(9) Mary Astell. By F. M. Smith. 193 pp. (Ox- 
ford University Press.) 6s. 6d. net. 


(1) We heard the remark some time ago that Mr. 
Branford, the author of “Janus and Vesta;" had 
written a clever book. The remark was, we fear, 
shallow and almost insulting. Mr. Branford has 
written a profoundly significant book, to which we 
hope to do fuller justice on a future occasion. It is 
by no means easy reading, and it needs, as he hints, 
to be read forwards and backwards, to which end each 
chapter has been made a whole in itself, as well as a 
part of a larger whole. It comprises ‘an analvsis of 
the present world crisis viewed in relation to the 
ethical and philosophic history of mankind,” and the 
claim is justly made that ‘educational statesmanship 
is searchingly reviewed, and the future hope of the 
world is suggested on the broadest lines of spiritual 
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The book contains a mass of facts 


. and a rich accumulation of slowly gathered wisdom. 
- From cover to cover there is not, we believe, an ill- 


considered sentence or a superfluous word. Mr. 
Branford shows how our stricken world may yet enter 


' upon a new era, wherein, labour and woman having 


been admitted tin East and West to the counsels and 
councils of the mighty,” * manly justice shall be tem- 
pered with womanly compassion, hard ambitions 
softened by humaneness, rights and privileges go hand 
in hand with duties and responsibilities.’ If our 


_¢fforts at reconstruction are to bear the best fruit, we 


It is ` 
’ book at a later date. 


need noble visions now, and Mr. Branford helps us to 
see them. As we have said, we hope to return to the 
This brief notice is meant only 


to intimate to our readers that in our opinion it is a 
| book to be reckoned with. ' 
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(2) Dr. De Hovre, of the University of Louvain, has 
rendered English educators a great service by produc- 
ing, during his residence in this country, his mono- 
graph on ‘‘German and English Education.” We 
have books enough which set forth the characteristics 
of German schoo's of various types, and estab- 
lish external comparisons between German and Eng- 
lish schools. But when the question is asked, What 
is behind it all? some of the writers are silent, and 
others nebulous. It is exactly here that Dr. De Hovre 
comes to our assistance. Realising thoroughly that 
vou cannot understand education when you isolate it 
from the rest of a nation’s life, he deals first with 
“the soul of Germany" and “the soul of England.” 
The former he finds in Kultur, the latter in civilisation. 
The one is strictly national, the other embraces 
humanity; the one is based mainly on intellectual 
development, the other mainly on moral culture; the 
one ministers only to the State. the other respects the 
whole hierarchy of social institutions—family, society, 
nation, State, Church; the one implies that the indi- 
vidual gets his value from the nation and the State, 
the other that the individual has absolute value. The 
writer goes on to show how these essential differences 
work out in the respective educational ideals and 
systems, and he concludes by showing, what it would 
be a cardinal blunder for us to ignore or forget, that 
each nation has a great deal to learn from the other. 
To English teachers we would say: Whatever books 
vou have read about German education, do not miss 
this one. 

(3) More extensive in its range of treatment, and 
equally suggestive in its analysis of national ideals, is 
Prof. John Burnet’s book on “‘ Higher Education and 
the War.” Prof. Burnet writes as a Briton who 
knows well not onlv the higher education of his own 
country, but also that of Germany. He first deals 
with the conception of Kultur, showing what it is and 
what it is not, and tracing some of its practical conse- 
quences. He then goes on to point the contrast be- 
tween a narrowly national Kultur and a broadly human 
civilisation. He describes the higher education of 
Germany, not neglecting, as- British and American 
aporeciators have been apt to do, its seamy side. On 
points of fact he is here able to correct and bring up 
to date our English sources of information, such as 
JT. E. Russell’s “German Higher Schools.” Some of 


the most striking and important passages in the latter . 


part of the book are those in which Prof. Burnet 


shows that the question of age is fundamental, and 


supplies us with the chief test by which all educa- 
tional arrangements are to be judged. It is well 
known that on the Continent general education ceases 
with the secondary school. The university is given up 
entirely to specialism. ‘* This does not mean, as some 
people suppose, that our universities are doing school 
work; it only means that we think it better to teach 
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voung men from eighteen to twenty-one in the univer- 
sities and not in the schools. It would be much more 
true to say that the French and German schools are 
trying to do college work.” Let anyone who knows 
young men (and we in this country should add young 
women) try to realise the meaning of this passage. 
Prof. Burnet’s book makes salutary reading for the 
British croaker. f 

(4) The volume on “Mechanisms of Character 
Formation,” by Dr. W. A. White, an American writer, 
will be found useful to any teacher who desires an 
introduction to ‘the psychology which is called psycho- 
analysis, and, no matter what the remote history of 
events preceding its birth, properly bears also the name 
of its real creator, Prof. Sigmund Freud, of Vienna 
Freudian.” The older psychology leant in the direc- 
tion of metaphysics, and the newer psychology leans 
‘in the direction of a refined physiology.” ©The 
psychology here expounded had its origin in the 
attempt to help the mentally ill. It will no doubt 
make its primary appeal to the medical world, but its 
adherents believe that it is destined to a much wider 
field of usefulness. Dr. White’s presentation makes 
the subject as clear as its nature permits, and his 
book is to be recommerded. : 

(5) “The Psychology of the Organised Group 
Game,” by Miss M. J. Reaney, is a thesis prepared for 
a doctor’s degree, and is published as a monograph 
supplement to the British Journal of Psychology. Miss 
Reaney reviews and evaluates the different theories 
that have been suggested to explain the play impulse 
in animals and men, and goes on to show that the 
organised group game appears only in races which 
have reached a certain stage of development. She 
attempts to show that the organised group game in 
modern times can be explained on the lines that it has 
been evolved to satisfy the baulked dispositions of a 
warlike race under the conditions of civilisation. Miss 
Reaney has done her work industriouslv, thoroughly, 
and with obvious insight. In the academic sense her 
performance is undoubtedly meritorious, and it will 
have an interest for those readers who like solemnly 
marshalled evidence in support of conclusions which 
they had before accepted and acted upon, 

(6) Those of our readers who know Mr. Keatinge’s 
writings on the teaching of history and on educational 
psychology are not likely to miss reading his new 
volume of ‘Studies in Education.” He is always 
interesting, and, to use a word the vogue of which he 
has done much to increase, he is always “suggestive.” 
An introductory studv of ‘‘aims in education ” leads on 
to a useful and telling treatment of the biological 
aspects. Many readers will here thank him for his 
clear and succinct statement of modern theories of 
heredity and their bearing on education. Equally 
timely is his study of the æsthetic aspect of a true 
education—a subject which is expanded and illustrated 
in the subsequent chapters entitled * Social Needs and 
the Curriculum ” and “ What is a Liberal Education ?” 
Later chapters expose current fallacies with regard to 
the freedom of the pupil and the cultivation of imagina- 
tion. Mr. Keatinge wonders who reads his books, 
seeing that the ‘‘average academic mind” is not in- 
terested in the study of education. Our own experi- 
ence of the average academic mind, especially perhaps 
of the Oxford tyne, is that it is apt to pride itself on 
its total lack of interest in everything outside its own 
specialitv. Mr. Keatinge may take much comfort in 


the thought that he is likely to have manv readers ° 


among school teachers and training-college students. 
(7) Readers of Herbert Spencer’s little work on 
education (and there are still many among teachers) 
are apt to feel that thev could understand him better 
if they knew more of his philosophical position. Yet 
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they are not prepared to face his eighteen large 
volumes of philosophy and science. Such readers, not 
to speak of those who are otherwise interested in the 
development of modern science and philosophy, may 
be recommended to turn to Mr. Elliott’s able and dis- 
criminating summary of Spencer’s imposing system 
of thought. The time had come for doing justice to 
this singular figure among the ‘‘ makers of the nine- 
teenth century,” and we think that Mr. Elliott has 
done it. If Spencer was over-estimated in his own 
day, we of the twentieth century are certainly inclined 
to under-estimate a man who, after all, “led the chief 
controversies on evolution and biology without ever 
having received any tuition in those subjects,’ made 
an important contribution to psychology, founded the 
science of sociology, was the philosophical exponent cf 
Liberalism, and stirred the stagnant waters of educa- 
tional thought. ” 

(8) It was little less than a brave act, on the part 
both of translators and of publishers, to produce, amid 
the present turmoil, an English rendering of a work— 
“De pueris recte instituendis "—written by an Ttalian 
scholar and educator in the early part of the sixteenth 
century. What was to be the attitude of the New 
Learning towards a Church sadly in need of reform? 
Sadoleto was of those who hoped to find in it *a cure 
for the troubles of their time; to reconcile Christian 
ideals with Hellenic culture, and direct the lives of 
individuals by a scheme of education in which phvsical 
and intellectual training should balance and enhance 
the value of moral and religious discipline.” Such is 
the kevnote of this fine old book. Every page of this 
edition bears the hall-emark of sound scholarship. Tt 
will be welcome wherever the history of education is 
taught or otherwise cared for. 

(9) The recent activities of women have naturally 
turned the attention of students of educational and 
social history to the pioneer defenders of the right of 
women to the utmost development of their minds and 
the utmost use of their powers in the service of the 
community. -Prominent among these pioneers is Marv 
Astell, of Chelsea, long known rather for her personal 
relations to writers like Swift and Defoe than for her 
educational and feminist propaganda. The object of 
Miss F. M. Smith's monograph, which bears the 
imprimatur of Columbia University, is “to formulate 
some of the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century ideals 
for women as thev presented themselves to a woman 
of the period, and converscly to show how her state- 
ment of them reacted upon the thought of the time.” 
The several chapters expound and illustrate this re- 
markable woman’s views on education, marriage, reli- 
gion, and politics. It was a curious period in the 
history of womankind, and this book should prove 
interesting not only to the student of educational 
history, but also to the general reader. 
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RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


English. 


Godwine. By James F. Waight. 123 pp. (Allen 
and Unwin.) 1s. 6d.—This tragedy is the second of a 
trilogy, ““Swegen" having already appeared, and 
“Harold” being promised. The writer, who appar- 
entlv believes in the Godwin family, intends to show 
that foolish opposition to the true patriotism of the 
great earl delivered this country into the hands of the 
Conqueror. In the present plav it cannot be said that 
Godwin plays a noble part. though, as to his share 
in Alfred’s shameful mutilation and death, there are 
considerable doubts, the late Prof. Freeman being a 
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doubter. But all this has little to do with Mr. 
Waight’s verse. We are ashamed to say that we had 
mot heard of a previous play, and did not know of the 
Presence of this dramatist among us. For dramatist 
he is, “withouten doubte,’? as he would say. Let us 
make our one and only complaint. Even to one who 
knows ordinary Anglo-Saxon, there are many words 
that cry for explanation. We have no objection to 
maythe, mittans, mought, carls, sceat, or waget; 
they are within ordinary reading. But it is not so 
with skinker, quapping, dool, detnous, clum, hordere, 
labbing, raven’s leek; and all these fourteen are in 
the first act. Even if the writer wishes to bring many 
virile words into use again, it were best to add a 
footnote here and there. No doubt the words are in 
the “Saxoa Chronicle’? and contemporary work, but 
people who would like to read ‘the tragedy do not 
generally know the good old words that are dead. 
About the poetrv there seems to be no mistake what- 
ever. Quite apart from the story, Emma’s hateful 
character, Godwin’s subtlety, Alfred’s innocence, and 
the rest, the play holds one from start to finish. 
There is no sinking in it at all, and everything moves 
on, with passages of the grimmest wisdom and deep 
pathos, to the final tragic close. And apart from a 
couple of short phrases, the play borrows from none; 
neither the thought nor the verse is reminiscent of 
Shakespeare or of any other poet. It is original 
work, and through it, not once or twice,, nor even 
twenty times only, run golden lines. 


Shakespeare Criticism, With an Introduction by D. 
Nichol Smith. 414 pp. (Oxford University Press.) 
1s. 3d.—The selection of criticism here piven begins 
with Heminge and Condell, and ends with Carlyle; a 
full introduction criticises the critics. Bishop Butler 
says somewhere that it is a good thing to know what 
Our enemies have said of us; and, considering, as the 
editor admits, that the criticism of the present century 
leaves Gervinus and Bradley as "“ back numbers,” it is 
a pity that we do not have served up to us the impos- 
sible Rymer. No one quite knows how much the 
constant eulogy of certain writers may account for the 
neglect of these same writers by the general, even by 
the reading, public. Shakespeare has always had his 
detractors; why may we not hear their gvords in 
extenso? If Carlyle be right in saying that each 
generation interprets its Shakespeare afresh, then 
either previous criticism is useless or it should be 
fairly represented. The answer will be that Jonson 
and Dryden are here; that is true, but the general 
effect of the book is to utter an alleluia of praise. 
It was a good idea to give us so much of Morgan’s 
“Essay on Falstaff"; but the ordinary man of the 
street might have been quoted from Pepys and other 
authors. One rises from a re-perusal of these famous 
critics with the feeling that Lamb and Coleridge mav, 
in inspired moments, have something to sav to us; the 
rest, except as eulogists, do not touch Shakespeare 
He lies, as a French critic savs, withdrawn from us 
in a mysterious distance. The twentieth century 
has begun to make its own attempt to pierce the 
veil; it is not too much to say that the newer criticism 
will be much more startling than the old. Shall we 
ever again sav with Landor, ‘‘Glory to thee in the 
highest, thou confidant of our Creator"? 


History. 


A Graphic History of Modern Europe from the 
French Revolution to the Great War. Bv C. Morris 
and L. H. Dawson. 359 pp. (Harrap.) 5s. 
net.—This book provides a popular sketch of the last 
century of European history. It confines itself to the. 
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leading events of the period, but these it describes in 
some detail and in picturesque style. There are seven- 
teen full-page illustrations which serve to adorn the 
book, though it cannot be said that they add anything 
to the elucidation of its subject. The ordinary, un- 
informed newspaper reader will find in this well- 
printed volume much interesting information which 
will help him to understand some of the main features 
of the modern problems of European politics. The 
careful student, however, will do well to accept the 
judgments of the authors with caution, and to verify 
from other sources their statements of facts. On one 
hand they do not always see both sides of a question— 
e.g. the French Revolution; on the other they make 
many slips in detail. For instance, in the first chapter 
they speak of the Holy Roman Emperor as ‘* Emperor 
of Austria” and ‘*Emperor of Germany,” neither 
designation being correct; they call Belgium a king- 
dom in 1792, and Venice a dependency of Austria 
before the outbreak of the Napoleonic wars; they say 
that the States General refused ‘to vote a penny,” 
and that the Third Estate broke loose from the other 
two and established ‘a separate parliament ”—a state- 
ment which obscures the fact that nearly one-half of 
the Estate of the Clergy, as well as a fraction of the 
Estate of the Nobles, joined the Third Estate in the 
constitution of the National Assembly. Apart from 
matters of opinion and matters of fact, there are also 
matters of stvle that purists might criticise. The de- 
scription (p. 6) of the French Revolution as exploding 
like a bomb, with the armies of Napoleon following on 
its heels and scattering its seed, is one which presents 
a fine variety of metaphor compounded from the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. 


The War and the Nation. By W. C. D. Whetham. 
x+312 pp. (John Murray.) 6s. net.—Mr. Whetham, 
well known both as an eminent physicist and as a 
thoughtful student of current affairs, has written in 
the volume before us an important contribution to the 
constructive politics necessitated by the problems raised 
during the progress of the present war. He ap- 
proaches the questions of the dav from'a novel posi- 
tion, viz. that of a Torv-Socialist. He is a Tory in 
that he ‘‘regards the State with its ancient institu- 
tions as a living complex organism, ever developing 
to meet the growing needs of a changing time and 
working in harmony for the good of. all.” He is a 
Socialist in that he advocates wide extensions of 
governmental activitv in the time to come. 

He subjects the old political parties with their catch- 
words and their programmes to a searching and de- 
structive criticism, and urges emancipation from their 
thraldom. He shows how the war has opened up 
ways of escape, and demonstrates the necessity of our 
following them if we are to avoid disaster. He 
touches many old and controversial themes—e.g. 
tariff reform and land nationalisation; but he deals 
with them in so fine a spirit, with so keen an intelli- 
gence, and with so marked an absence of bias as to 
lift them high above the dust and din of ordinary 
political wrangling. A few of his leading arguments 
and conclusions mav be indicated. As to the general 
doctrine of laissez-faire, he agrees that economically 
it is unimpeachable, but he contends that, as life is 
more than wealth, there are certain ‘‘key-industries ” 
which must be maintained irrespective of whether 
they do or do not pay dividends to their promoters. 
Prominent among these vitally important occupations 
he places agriculture, and he discusses at length the 
organisation which is required to keep it in vigorous 
activitv. He favours a guaranteed price of wheat and 
a fixed minimum wage for the labourer. He does 
not, however, favour the proposal to nationalise the 
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land. As to the coal-mines, railways, and canals, he 
takes the opposite view, and urges the desirability of 
placing them directly under the authority of the State. 
He makes many valuable suggestions concerning the 
reform of education, the encouragement of research, 
the, development of the Post Office, and the readjust- 
ment of taxation. The book is full of detailed in- 
formation on all sorts of matters of insistent import- 
ance, and no one concerned with the question of re- 
construction after the war can afford to ignore it. 


Epilogue to Green’s “ Short History of the English 
People.” By Alice Stopford Green. xxxv+229 pp. 
(Macmillan.) 2s. 6d.—This little volume is nomi- 
nally part v. of John Richard Green’s “Short His- 
tory,” recently reissued in a cheap and enlarged edition, 
But, though it bears John Richard Grecn’s name, 
it does not contain a word of his writing. It con- 
sists of the additional section contributed by Mrs. 
Green, dealing with the century 1815-1914. Students 
of nineteenth-century history will be glad to have 
this section available as a separate work, and so will 
those who possess the earlier editions of the * Short 
History,” and wish to bring it up to date. Mrs. 
Green’s account of recent affairs is exceedingly well 
written in a style which closely 1esembles that of 
the "Short History” itself. It is not an impartial 
work : Mrs. Green’s opinions respecting both domes- 
tic and foreign politics are clearly evident. The con- 
tinuity of the survey of the century is broken by her 
division of the subject into two sections: (1) the 
social revolution; (2) foreign and colonial policy. 
Some corrective to what is undoubtedly a defective 
method of treatment is provided by a uscful chrono- 
logical analysis of the history of the period 1830-1914, 
from the pen of Mr. Arthur Hassall. A number of 
genealogical tables from the ‘‘Short History" are 
also included; but as they relate almost cntirely to 
the period prior to 1815, they might well be omitted. 


Geography. 
The Statesman’s Year Book, 
Scott Keltie and M. Epstein. 1504+xliv pp. (Mac- 
millan.) 12s. 6d. net.—The issue of the ‘ Statesman’s 
Year Book™” is an event of considerable importance. 
Those who habitually use it take up the new number 
to discover the new features of the year. ‘This time 
the maps include one of the world showing the warring 
and neutral States, one of Arabia embodying the latest 
political information, one of South America with its 
railway ramifications, and one of the British Isles 
to demonstrate the relation between the navigable 
waterways and the uplands. The introductory tables 
give the latest available information about the world’s 
production of gold, silver, iron, copper, sugar, grain, 
and petroleum, and the addenda include a concise and 
clear review of the political situation in Arabia. Those 
who are specialists examine it critically to find a 
brief but sound and up-to-date statement of the 
situation in the country thev know thoroughly. This 
year the editors have achieved considerable success in 
regard to the enemy countries, e.g. there are frequent 
references to production in Hungarv during 1915, and 
in Germany during 1916. Those who are new to the 
volume will be delighted with the facility with which 
its treasures mav be unearthed, with the consistent 
grouping of the facts, and with the extensive index 
(124 pp.). The bibliographies appended to each sec- 
tion, and, again this vear, a special list of books on 
the war, are supremely useful. 


1917. Edited by J. 


Handwork. and Geography. Part ii. By G. Picker- 
ing and J. B. Ro>inson. Pp. 139. (Pitman.) 3s. 
net.—We welcomed part i. of this work as an effective 
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contribution to an aspect of geography; part 11. 1s on 
similar practical and useful lines, but we feel dis- 
appointment that the authors have included as geo- 
graphy so much matter which is astronomical. There 
are twenty pages on globes, latitude, and longitude, 
ten pages on map projections, and these, with a few 
odd pages here and there, contain all the matter which 
is geographical. The models which are suggested are 
simple and eminently useful, notably, perhaps, the 
one to show times of sunrise and sunset, and duration 
of twilight; and the major portion of the book wil 
be helpful to those who wish to teach their pupils a 
little astronomy or physiography. 


Science and Technology. 


Nature Study Lessons Seasonally Arranged. By 
J. B. Philip.  xii+ 147 pp. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 2s. 6d. net.—-The plan of this little book 
differs in certain respects from that of most other 
manuals of elementary botany. In the first place, only 
a relatively small number of plant types is dealt with, 
although the work on these is skilfully linked up, by 
suggestions to the teacher, with cognate exercises. 
The objects described have been selected with dis- 
crimination, and are nearly all of large size and 
typical structure, besides ‘being easily obtainable. 
Secondlv—and this seems to us the chief value of the 
book—not only are the subjects of the chapters 
arranged in order of the seasons, but they also typify 
the phases of growth characteristic of the seasons. 
Thus, the apple fruit and the dispersion of seeds are 
studied in autumn, the crocus corm and cabbage in 
winter, germinating beans and opening horse-chestnut 
buds in spring, and three typical flowers in summer. 
The method has. of course, been adopted before in 
many books, but it is here worked out more consis- 
tently than usual.’ The opening chapter, which sum- 
marises the physiology and morphology of the flower- 
ing plant, seems somewhat out of place, and beginners 
would do well, we think, to defer its study until they 
have worked through some of the practical exercises. 
The book is well provided with test questions for 
pupils and with helpful notes for the teacher, and, 
like other books of the ‘‘Cambridge Nature Study 
Series," is very attractively got up. 


Shantineketan. By W. W. Pearson. 111 pp. (Mac- 
millan.) 4s. 6d.—This extremely beautiful but elusive 
little book is an acceunt of the Bolpur School founded 
by the Tagore family, not far from Calcutta. The 
obiect of the school appears to be a mingling of the 
religious life with that of the ordinary educational 
activities of the world, for, though no time-table of 
studies is given, we understand that boys do enter 
for such prosaic things as a B.A. examination. We 
gather from this slight notice. by an enthusiast that 
the principles of the George Junior Republic are to 
some extent followed, and that the teachers, of whom 
there are many, elect their own headmaster annually. 
The usual amenities of school life exist, including 
football, in which the voung mystics excel; all lessons 
are in the open, but private study is done in the house; 
a school song, written bv the poet, is sung regularly, 
very different in wording from our Western songs, but 
instinct with the same spirit. The idea at the back 
of the school seems to be a vivid antagonism to the 
wild folly of the world which values the perishable 
and lets the pearls go by. Orthodox Hinduism does 
not appear in these pages. nor, indeed, any dogma. 
A rather wonderful “fairy tale" by one of the scholars 
is printed, and two addresses bv the author of ‘‘ Gitan- 
jali.” Yet it is all strangely elusive. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING JUNE, 1917. 
(Compiled from information provided by the 
publishers.) 
Modern Languages. 


(The Russian text, accented.) 
Edited by J. D. Duff. 


‘Russian Lyrics.” 
With Notes and Vocabulary. 


vili+102 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 2s. 6d. 
net. 
Pushkin’s “Queen of Spades.” Edited by E. G. 


Underwood. (Oxford Pussian Plain Texts.) 64 pp. 
(Clarendon Press.) 1s. net. 
“ First Russian Book.” Second edition. By Neville 


Forbes, 216 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 
“ Egyptian Colioquial Arabic.” By W. H. T. Gaird. 
ner. 300 pp. (Heffer.) 12s. 6d. net. 
“ Foundation Course in Spanish.” Part i. By L. 
Sinagnan. vi+82 pp. (Macmillan.) 2s. net. 


Classics. 


“Three Tragedies of Seneca.” Edited by Prof. 
H. M. Kingery. (Macmillan.) Increased to 4s. net. 
“Homer II.” Second edition. (Oxford Classical 
Texts.) 246 pp. (Oxford University Press.) 2s. 6d., 
3S5., 5S. Od. | 


English: Grammar, Composition, Literature. 
By Guy N. 


“ Précis Writing for Beginners.” 
Pocock. (Blackie.) 2s. 

Series of American and English Pocket Classics. 
With Introduction and Notes. (Macmillan.) In- 


creased in price from Is. net to Is. 3d. net.—Southey’s 
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“Syllabus of War Geography and History.” 
A. A. Cock. 32 pp. (Phiiip.) 6d. net. 


“ Mexico of the Mexicans.” By Lewis Spence. 
250 pp. (Pitman.) 6s. net. 
Mathematics. 


“A Book of Exercises in the Commercial Rules.” 
(Blackie.) 6d. 
“A Book of Exercises in Mensuration, with Brief 


Rules.” (Blackie.) 6d. 

‘“ Infinitesimal Calculus.” By Prof. F. S. Carey. 
In two sections. (Longmans.) Section ly 6s. net; 
Section II., in thè press. 

“ History of Elementary. Mathematics.” By F. 
Cajori. (Macmillan.) Increased to 7s. 6d. net. 


Science and Technology. 


“ Fossil Plants: A Text-book for Students of Botany 
and Geology.” By A. C. Seward. Vol. iii., *“ Pteri- 
dospermeæ, Cycadofilices, Cordaitales, Cycadophyta.” 
(Cambridge Biological Series.) xviii + 636 pp. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 18s. net. 

“The Biology of Dragonfiies (Odonata or Para- 
neuroptera).” By R. J. Tillyard. (Cambridge Zoo- 
logical Series.) ‘xii+3y6 pp. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 15s. net. 

' Economic Problems of Peace after War? The W. 
Stanley Jevons Lectures at University College, Lon- 


don, in 1917.” By W. R. Scott. xii+122 pp. (Cam- 
bridge Universit; Press.) 4s. 6d. net. 
“Elementary Social Science.” By Prof. F. M. 


Leavitt and Edith Brown. (Macoma) 
3s. 6d. net. 


“Soap, its Composition, Manufacture, and Proper- 


Vil: + 142 pp. 


“Life of Nelson.” Edited by F. H. Law. xxviii+ | ties.” By W. H. Simmons. 130 pp. (Pitman.) 2s, 
312 pp.—'t Lowell’s Earlier Essays.” Edited by E. G. | net. 
Hoffsten. xx+248 pp.—Shakespeare’s “King Lear. 
Edited by P. M. Buck. 1lxx+258 pp.—" Selections Pedagogy. 


Edited by M. S. Carhart 


Bv Prof. T. E. Rankin and 
(Macmillan.) 5s 


from American Poetry.” 
XX +374 PP. 

‘English Literature.” 
Prof. W. M. Aikin. x+428 pp. 
net. 


‘*Tdeal Catholic Readers: A Manual for Teachers. 


58 pp. (Macmillan.) rod. net. 
“Talks on English Composition.” By W. Jayne 
Weston. 80 pp. (Pitman.) Is. net. 
History. 


“The Later Middle Ages, a History of Western 
Europe, 1254-1494." Bv R. B. Mowat. 
(Clarendon Press.) 4s. 6d. 

“The Living Past: a 
gress." By F. S. Marvin. Third edition. 296 pp. 
(Clarendon Press.) 35. 6d. 

SA History of Europe." By Prof. A. J. Grant. 
Part iii., * Modern Europe, including Great Britain.’ 
With eight coloured maps, and two uncoloured maps 
in the text. New edition. (Longmans.) 4s. 6d. net. 

‘“Green’s Short History of the English People.” 
Parts i.-iv. With analysis. Reduced to 2s, 6d. each. 
Part v. * Epilogue.” With analysis. 2s. 6d. (Mac- 
millan.) i 

“The British Empire.” 


340 PP 


Sketch of Western Pro- 


By Sir Charles P. Lucas. 


(Macmillan.) Increased to 2s. 6d. net. 
Geography. 
“How Man Makes Markets: Talks on. Commercial 
Geography.” By W. B. Werthner. x+200 pp. 
(Macmillan.) 1s. 8d. net. 
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“Physical Education in Relation to School Life.” 
By Reginald E. Roper. 116 pp. (Allen and Unwin.) 


2s. 6d. net. 
“How to Teach." By George D. Strayer and N. 
Norsworthy. vili+298 pp. (Macmillan.) 6s. net. 
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Vili+336 pp. (Macmillan.) 6s. net. 
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net. 
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Girls.” By W. S. Marten. = xxiv+148 pp. (Mac- 
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“St. Luke.” By the Rev. Dr. C. Knapp. 
Larger Scripture Manzals.y 357+ viii pp 
s. net. 
‘Regiments at a Glance.” Contoured strategical 
warmap. By the Rev. E. E. Dorling. 130pp. (Philip.) 
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“The Child's Song and Game Book: 
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of Original Songs and Games for Children.” By H. 
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volume, 3s. 6d. net. 
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for schools By Dr. A. M. Goodhart. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed in letters which appear in 
these columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any 
article or review printed in THE SCHOOL WORLD 
will be submitted to the contributor before publica- 
tion, so that the criticism and reply may appear 
together, 

Science and Scholasticism. 

WE may well despair of any improvement in the 
outlook of the literary teacher, if an article such as 
Mr. Appleton coatributes to the July issue of THE 
SCHOOL WORLD be representative of the general view. 
Few on the literary side appear to appreciate the 
lessons of the times or understand that, ere long, the 
public will demand, indeed entoree, an entire change 
of the scholastic attitude, above all that writers on 
educational topics shall cease from romancing when 
so serious a subject as that of boys’ training is under 
discussion. The teacher of literary bent, apparently, 
is so bookish and unpractical in his outlook that he 
cannot put himself back into the bov's place and 
picture his desires and needs; at thirty-two he can 
but prate in ways which have little or no meaning 
to the lad of, or under, sixteen, however much they 
may appeal to himself. 

Not only will some understanding of boys’ needs 
and abilities soon be demanded, but men will not be 
tolerated who show little or no appreciation of what 
is possible and desirable in the case of the average 
vouth, if, in anv way, he is to be prepared to face the 
world. 

The perpetual repetition of the charge—I hear it 
constantly at education committees— that parents send 


their children to school merely in order that they may | 


learn “to get on in life,” giving to this cant phrase 
the narrowest conceivable connotation, is one of the 
rankest heresies possible, and a gross calumny on the 
manner in which parental solicitude and responsibilities 
are generally exercised. 

The idea that the parent is merely a necessary evil 
—not a person to be considered and consulted is one 
of which schoolmasters cannot too soon disabuse 
themselves. Too many of us know what we want 
and that we are net getting it; we shall trv all sorts 
of experiments in the near future, until we get it; a 
parents’ “trade-union"’ for the purpose is one of the 
first organisations tu be established after the war— 
and it will mainly consist of intelligent mothers, pre- 
pared to scratch, if necessary. 

Mr. Appleton is one of those schoolmasters who are 
taking advantage of the public feeling against Ger- 
many to spread abroad the false belief that the Ger- 
mans are what they are because of their education--- 
because they are “materialistic.” Therefore the edu- 
cation given in our schools, these argue, must be 
“idealistic”; the ideals to be held up, thev assert, are 
those of the remote past, which are to be found in 
classical writers. In other words, thev are still advo- 
cating the purchase of the only goods they wot of, and 
still prescribing the grand, old fortifving classical 
curriculum of the past as the one soul-saving dis- 
cipline at our disposal. But it is precisely by this 
curriculum that we have been brought into our pre- 
sent state of ignorance and led to ignore progress. 
The statement Mr. Appleton makes that classics and 
English are the only two subjects which can provide 
the idealistic element in a bov's education is but 
proof of his entire ignorance of anything but these 
and of his poor knowledge of English—had he read 
with anv understanding he would have known better. 

The literary teacher, who, at best, has onlv the 
work of poor fallible humanity to put before us. is 
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calmly scoffing at science and asserting, what he has 
no right to assert, viz. that it is asked for from the 
schools to serve entirely selfish ends. Such petty dis- 
play of false argument would be altogether con- 
temptible were not the excuse available: ©“ They know 
not what they do.” We can only pity the ignorance 
of the pure-bred literary man and deplore the loss he 
suffers in confining his study to what is written. 

Unfortunately the classicist can only picture science 
as serving material ends. As if science to-day were 
not in large measure idealism, and idealism of the 
highest and purest type! The true man of science 
is in no sense a materialist, but an ultra-idealist; 
accuracy and honesty, truthfulness and logic, come 
first among his ideals. His mind is full of wondrous 
visions: Nature to him means something, and is the 
object of a deeply religious reverence, the outcome 
of a sense of inexpressible wonder. 

To give an example, in these days we are talking 
much of the wasteful way in which coal is used, and 
an outcry is being raised against squandering our 
resources. The boy at school is told something about 
coalfields perhaps, and that coal consists of plant 
remains, yet to all but a few it is merely a black, 
dirtv substance, fit only to be burnt—respected only 
to the extent that it is a source of comfort at times. 
Some of us, however, who have learnt to know it, 
cannot gaze upon it without a crowd of visions 
coming into mind, instantaneously, which would take 
hours. to describe—and we are called- materialists! it 
is this attitude, not only towards coal, but towards 
things in general, that we desire to develop, by the 
teaching of science, in the minds of all who are 
intelligent. 

In days not very long ago, the fight was for free- 
dom to elicit and display truth; the fight between 
science and dogmatic ecclesiasticism still occupied the 
field and excited public interest in my early days. 
That battle is won, but no new war-cry is to the fore. 
The public like a fight; we must raise a war-cry, if 
we are again to fiyure and interest them. 

The cry we must raise is against the calculated 
spread of ignorance by the schools—against the teach- 
ing of things long since disproved. If we are now 
free to speak the truth, we should no longer enforce 
doctrines daily which it is well known cannot be 
justified by evidence; we should not force false belief 
on our youth, but teach them to inquire and ask for 
evidence. Science can go hand in hand with tne 
highest ethical teaching, but dogma it will not have; 
it is ever questioning its own findings and asking for 
more proof. 

These are the things we must seek to demonstrate 
to the public. Science cannot play the part it is out 
to plav unless its votaries once more come forward as 
propagandists. We have too long confined our activity 
to our laboratories, and have little right to complain 
of public ignorance. The schools have not permitted 
any effective teaching—those who are now posing as 
idealists have always stood in the way. We have to 
arraign them at the bar of public opinion md see 
that thev are put into their proper place. 

Economy in the use, not only of fuel, but of all the 
good things of the world, will not be learnt unul 
our public intelligence is put upon a far higher plane. 
Our only chance of recovery ` from the hopeless 
wastage incurred in the present war is to raise the 
intelligence of the nation. We must learn to live 
better and more productive lives. 

The organisation to this end of an effective system 
of education will involve far more than the recon- 
struction of the schools. Ordinary school life ceases 
—must cease, in future- at seventeen at latest; loss 
of individuality, failure to develop independence, is 
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the infallible result of any further extension of the 
school period. Subsequent systematic training should 
be given, under free conditions, at places ot higher 
education other than those dominated by the school- 
master. But such systematic training will usually 
serve only technical ends; our mistake, in recent 
years, has been that we have developed technical edu- 
cation, but not general education, and we must now 
give far more attention to this last. The difthculty 
will be to raise and train a competent body of teachers. 
HENRY E, ARMSTRONG. 


IN stating his case for classical studies in secondary 
schools, in the July issue of Tue ScHooL WORLD, 
Mr. R. B. Appleton must have conceived ‘ ideal” 
boys for the “idealistic” education of which he de- 
scribes the elements. He assumes that a boy who 
leaves school at sixteen has read with appreciation 
selected works of several Greek and Latin authors, 
and in this reading has obtained ‘something which is 
incommunicable by any translation.” This may be true 
of boys at the Perse Grammar School, under the 
enthusiastic guidance of Dr. Rouse and Mr. Appleton, 
but to suggest that bovs as a rule attain a stage at 
which they are impressed by the thought and beauty 
of classical literature is to live in a world far removed 
from reality. Even if this result could be normally 
approached by the age of sixteen, it may be doubted 
whether a slight breath of the ‘idealistic’ spirit is 

` sufficient justification for “ four years at Latin and two 
ut Greek.” 

The fact is that very few boys reach the standard 
of appreciation upon which Mr. Appleton depends to 
establish his thesis, and that the vast majority would 
be better employed in reading good translations than 
condemned to travel along a dreary road towards 
a light they never hope to reach. This was the view 
taken by several speakers at the special meeting of 
the Hellenic Society, held last November, to discuss 
“The Future of Hellenic Studies.” Prof. Percy 
Gardner said :—" Now things Hellenic may be, to a 
considerable extent, studied with some slight, but 
without any advanced, knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage, and I do think that in future we shall have to 
depend for the general diffusion of Hellenic culture 
more upon translations than upon the ortginals. 
Most boys who come from the universities have not 
sufficient knowledge of the Greek language to take 
pleasure and enjoyment in reading it; for that reason, 
l think, to obtain good translations will be most 
beneficial. Comparatively few read the Bible in the 
original, but that does not prevent it from being ap- 
preciated.”’ 

With this pronouncement from the professor of 
classical archeology at Oxford before us, Mr. Apple- 
ton will have diffculty in maintaining his view that 
the normal hov of sixteen years appreciates the writ- 
ings of Greek and Latin authors, or would not be 
better employed in reading translations and studying 
other subjects. When Mr. Appleton refers to science 
as ‘purely utilitarian,” and commends the ‘idealism ” 
of classical studies to counteract the ‘forces of mate- 
rialism ” represented bv science, he forgets that Ger- 
many may be cited as an example of the results of his 
“idealistic” education. The ruling classes in the 
German Empire are educated in the Gymnasien, where 
nine years are devoted to Latin and six to Greek; 
and it is they who are responsible for the barbarous 
conduct of the present war. Science is concerned with 
the discovery of new‘ relationships and new forces, but 
with this extension of knowledge there should be a 
corresponding development of the sense of moral re- 
sponsibility in its use. This is the side of teaching 
that has been neglected, and for which provision 
should be made. To suggest that the study of science 
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means disregard of high ideals and stimulating 
thought is to be blind to the wonderful world in 
which we live, and to misrepresent the aims of those 
who seek to create and foster interest in it. Mr. 
Appleton should consider the following extract from 
a memorandum issued by the Committee on the 
Neglect of Science before associating science entirely 
with materialism and, therefore, incompatible with 
what he understands as humanism :— 

“Among the aims of the teaching of science as thus 
defined are: -(1) To train the powers of accurate ob- 
servation of natural facts and phenomena and of clear 
description of what is observed. (2) To impart a 
knowledge of the method of experimental inquiry 
which distinguishes modern science from the philo- 
sophy of earlier times, and by which advance is 
secured. (3) To provide a broad basis of fact as to 
man’s environment and his relation to it. (4) To secure 
an acquaintance with scientific words and ideas now 
common in progressive life and thought. 

‘Experience shows that when scientific knowledge 
has been secured by practical work it becomes part 
of the permanent mental equipment of the pupil 
Scientific method can be used in the study of literarv, 
historical, and other subjects; but applied in this way 
it can never be accepted as providing the same means 
of training as direct observation and experimental 
work. Bv this kind of work the pupil learns to ac- 
quire first-hand evidence, and to distinguish between 
it and information obtained verbally or by reading ; 
for this reason it alone fuJfils an essential function in 
education. But while prime importance must be 
attached to training in personal observation and ex- 
periment, it is essential that there should also be 
instruction in the broad principles and results of 
investigation, in order to produce appreciation of the 
prime importance of natural knowledge to human life 
and thought. Modern scientific progress is just as 
much an achievement of thought as any other move- 
ment; and no science course is complete which does 
not present it as a humanistic study in the fullest 
sense.” R. A. GREGORY. 


To Prof. Armstrong's implication that my article in 
the last issue of Turk ScnooL WorLD, on the “ Posi- 
tion of the Classics in Educational Reconstruction 
after the War,” shows no “understanding of bovs’ 
needs and abilities,” I should like to. reply that this 
glib coupling of “needs and abilities,” of the avayraiov 
and the «addy, seems to be just the point at issue 
between us. I make a distinction between the two, 
and think it more important that schoolmasters should 
be able (to use a phrase from my own article) to 
develop in a boy “the finest possibilities of human 
nature” than that they should advocate (to use a 
phrase of Prof. Armstrong's) “the purchase of the 
only goods they wot of,” or of any other goods for 
that matter. If Prof. Armstrong will read my article 
with a little care, he will find that I did not advocate 
a classical education as ‘‘ the one soul-saving discipline 
at our disposal.” In fact, Prof. Armstrong himself 
mentions that I referred to both classical and English 
literature as “idealistic” instruments; but he seems 
to implv—so far as I can understand his English— 
that it is only mv ignorance of English literature 
which makes me include it! Prof. Armstrong then 
goes on to pour his pity upon me for imagining 
that ‘“‘science’’.can serve only materialistic ends, and 
indulges in a very poetical and rapt contemplation of 
the wonders of coal. May I ask him to contemplate 
for a moment my own article? I don’t think that he 
will have to “deplore the loss he suffers in confining 
his study to what is written”; for he will find the 
words, “science and mathematics, however ‘ ideal ’ 
they mav be for the boy who is going to the univer- 
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sity,” in a paragraph which expressly differentiates 
between the advanced and the elementary study of 
these subjects, and refuses the ascription of “ ideal- 
ism ” only to the elementary study of them. But Prof. 
Armstrong need not be alarmed; my article is not 
representative of the general view either towards coal 
or towards things in general; it is representative of the 
views of a very small class of schoolmasters who never 
know when a cause is lost, or, rather, never care, for 
they realise that a secondary school should be, in its 
own little wav, what M: uthew Arnold termed Oxford 
—a “home of lost causes, 

Prof. Gregory's letter is on a different plane, and 
I have no quarrel with his views; but I must remind 
him of two things: (1) the footnote in which I said 
that I was speaking only of bovs trained on the direct 
method, and (2) that I nowhere referred to science as 
“purely utilitarian’ (to do so would be to put myself 
on the same plane as Prof. Armstrong), but to its 
elementary study only. As to the Germans, I confess 
to a lapse into the ‘ popular” in my opening remarks 
about the forces of materialism and the lessons of this 
war, etc. I conjecture that the truth is that the Ger- 
man people have had little say in this war; at any 
rate I cannot believe that scholars such as W ilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, any more than the great men of science 
whose names, though unknown to me, will be known 
to Prof. Gregory, can justly be summed up by the 
Hunnish characteristics of the popular imagination. 
As to (2), I hope that Prof. Gregory will now free me 
from the charge of suggesting that “the study of 
science means disregard of high ideals and stimulat- 
ing thought,” which was equally removed both or 
my intentions and from my statements, and as to (1), | 
heartily agree that the normal bov of sixteen years 
does not appreciate the writings of Greek and Latin 
authors. That is why I teach on the direct method. 
“Translations” are better than the old method, but 
the direct method is best of all. R. B. APPLETON. 


Advanced Courses in Secondary Schools. 


ALLOW me to offer my congratulations to* M. E. W.” 
for a very clear exposition, in your last issue, of the 
difficulties attending the new Regulations for Ad- 

vanced Courses in Girls’ Schools. My own duties for 
the past ten vears have lain in a growing municipal 
secondary school, mixed throughout, and now likely 
to be officially thought capable of “handling” an 
advanced course in * science and mathematics ” only. 

The difficulties at the top of the school (a) in re- 
taining any pupils at all, except members of the 
“science and mathematics ” course; (b) in offering an 
alternative specialisation course, where any such must 
obviously be branded as inferior; (c) in introducing 
to Form VIa pupils from less happier lands, who 
may be attracted by our recognised “science and 
mathematics ”; (d) in losing our arts pupils, not to the 
university or to the general life of society, which is 
natural and inevitable, but to another school, just 
when they are reaching prefect stage, and are much 
more to us than ever before; (e) in retaining some 
measure of respect for the other side, which in our 
case would be “modern studies” (as we have no 
Greek), and some measure of living enthusiasm in 
the ‘*modern studies ` staff—all these difficulties will 
soon become acute, and have already caused much 
anticipatory argument. I agree with “ M. E. W.” that 
two courses or none is the only fair way out of it— 
unless, indeed, a school is strong enough to aim at 
all three. | 

Discrimination between cne side and another is 
bound to be a delicate matter. In my own case 
Board of Education and county council have already 
half decided that a science and mathematics course 
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may be allowed, or at all events “applied for,” but 
that the arguments for a modern studies course ** are 
not so convincing ""—although the arguments include 
a scholarship list as recent as May last, where, of 
four successful candidates to the universities, two 
"modern studies” candidates did appreciably better 
than two ‘science and mathematics.” The school, 
moreover, has sent faculty of commerce students to 
two of the northern universities latterly, in each case 
by scholarship entrance, and in the session previous 
wW tne war hed sent to onc university the only tw. 
students taking the full university course for bachelor 
of commerce. This year we had not only the winner 
of a commerce scholarship at the other local univer- 
sity (previously gained, in 1915, from this school), but 
the runner-up also, his place as proxime accessit being 
duly mentioned in the university awards. It looks as 
though ‘‘modern studies“ were thriving as well as 
“science and mathematics." So nicely balanced, in- 
deed, are the two sides that their annual fortunes are 
matter of no slight local interest and animation. Yet 
one is to be taken and the other left. j 

A further point arises, in the nature of a digression. 
If the scHools are to be, very wisely, encouraged 
to keep senior pupils for two post-matriculation years, 
an “intermediate” year at the university will be 
largely wasted. T he universities might perhaps allow 
their intermediate examinations to be taken, if only 
by “externals,” direct from school—or, in the alter- 
native, might introduce two-vear-post-matriculation 
pupils, after due evidence, directly to the final schools. 
But it will be more than a thousand pities if the 
new advanced ccurses, coming so pat upon the time 
and likely to supplv such a longed-for crown, set us 
all by the cars, and—changing the metaphor—are 
allowed to upset balances and stigmatise those un- 
fortunates of the upper pan. 

Finally, the idea of dispersing most of the £400 
grant among teachers actually handling the course 
—say, some three or four—without remembering those 
others who form the staff, and have had their personal 
shares in building up the school to its VIA level, 
inherently bad, and will! cause an endless jealousy and 
state of torment. A school is a school, dealing with 
such organic material, and with such meticulous ad- 
justment of time-table and dovetail, that it is impos- 
sible to impute all the good work to three or four 
senior teachers who ‘dress off” at the top—or, in our 
case, we shall all want to be top-dressers, and, un- 
fortunately, all science specialists and mathematicians. 
The single advanced course, in short, will only suit a 
school specifically designed throughout, not for a 
general education of average youth, but for the one- 
sided exploitation of local atmosphere or circumstance. 
“Two Courses Or None.” C. RicHarp Lewis. 

Widnes. 
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THE PARADOX OF STYLE: 
THE TEACHER’S PROBLEM. 
By J. H. Fow er, M.A. 
Clifton College. 
You gods! I prate, 
“And the most noble mother in the world 
Leave unsaluted. : 
NE after another, three or four of them, 
they repeated it, boys in a modern fifth 
form saying their repetition out of ‘Coriola- 
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i Conceive, if you can, the mental and moral 


obliquity of that editor who found in the 
exquisite purity of Coriolanus’s address to 
his wife—the very passage surely that led Mr. 


. A. C. Bradley to end his delightful lecture on 


nus.” Was there a misprint in the book? No, : 


there it was printed correctly— 
And the most noble mother of the world— 

but the unobservant eye of boyhood had 
changed the unfamiliar preposition into 
the familiar and by an alteration of 
two letters turned a line of pure gold into a 
commonplace expression of every day. 
“O! the little more and how much it is, and 
the little less and what worlds away!” I 


have drifted, if the duty of the moment had 
not prevented me, into a meditation on the 
supreme and unanalysable virtue of style. I 
pointed out the difference to the form, and I 
hope that one or two of them understood, or 
will understand in due time. To the rest the 
correction. may have seemed pedantry, or 
Shakespeare’s variation from the ordinary 
phrase the tiresome affectation of the literary 
man. Did not Mr. Charles Whibley once say, 
“There is nothing the public hates-so much 
as style”? One is sometimes tempted to 
think he was right. And incidentally I 
received in connection with that same passage 
a confirmation of his view. For I discovered 
that one boy was using an edition which had 
“expurgated ” (incredibile dictu, but it is 


“Coriolanus” with the remark that, however 
the hero might loathe and execrate the people, 
“he was no more capable of injury or insult 
to a daughter of the people than Othello, or 
Chaucer's Knight, or Don Quixote him- 
self ”—-something dangerous or unmeet for 
the ears and hearts of youths and maidens. 
One of the .best things in Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch’s lectures on the Art of Writ- 


ing? is the emphasis he lays om the paradox © 


of style—that, whereas style is the expression 


of a writer’s individuality—and that is why’ 


_ its virtue is unanalysable and _ inimitable—- 


there is nevertheless such a thing as a stan- 
dard, and sound criticism is agreed to a 


' wonderful extent a the writers who possess 
murmured to myself, and should probably : Oo... ul extent as to the S p 


the virtue of style in a supreme degree. The 


‘teacher of composition, if he is to be of any 


great use to his pupils, must bear in mind 
both propositions simultaneously. 

In old-fashioned manuals the tendency 
was to remember the second proposition to 
the exclusion of the first. It was the mistake 
of “classicism” in art repeated on the 
humbler level of the school exercise. Rules 
of composition, deduced originally from the 
practice of great authors, but often repeated 


-at second or third hand by those whose know- 


¿art which he was asked to acquire. 


true!) the very lines that had led me to 7 


choose the piece for repetition :— 
O! a kiss 
Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge! 
Now, by the jealous queen of heaven, that kiss 
I carried from thee, dear, and my true lip -~ 
. Hath virgin’d it e'er since. 
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ledge .of the great masters was neither wide 
nor deep, bound the beginner. He was 
oppressed with a sense of the mystery of the 
Worse 
still, rigid and arbitrary and complex rules 
of grammar were sometimes imposed upon 
him. Language was made to seem a difficult, 
but also a mechanical thing. 

Then came a discovery, which, perhaps, we 
owe to the never-to-be-forgotten “Essays of 
Elia” and to the charming autobiographical 


1 “ On the Art of Writing.” (Cambridge University Press, 1916.) 
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papers through which R. L. Stevenson made 
friends of all his readers more than through 
anything else—the discovery that stvle was 
the expression of a writer’s personality. At 
long last the poet’s counsel to himself, “* Look 
then in thine heart and write,” was seen to be 
applicable even to the schoolboy. Or per- 
haps I should rather say that it was a 
variation of this counsel. For the new pre- 
ceptors were not commonly of an introspective 
turn. Their strength lay in their grasp of the 
material objective world. They had learnt 
from the methods of Kipling and G. W. 
Steevens. “Open thine eyes,” they said to 
the schoolboy, “look about, and set down 

what thou seest.” The result of the advice, 
admirably given in Mr. P. J. Hartog’s and 
the late Mr. Townsend Warner’s books *— 
stimulating works which no teacher of young 
boys and ‘girls should be without—has been 
a great improvement in the teaching of 
composition in the more elementary stages. 
There may still be schools which the move- 
ment has not reached. A writer in the 
Educational Supplement of the Times? tells 
us that he “ ‘did’ two essays in the third 
form, one of which. was on ‘ Physical and 
Moral Courage’; one essay in the fourth, on 
‘Anything You Like’; none in the fifth, LO 
the best of his memory; but a great many in 
the sixth, across one of which was written as 
sole comment the word ‘balderdash.’” But 
he admits that this experience was twenty- 
five years ago; let us hope that it would be 
exceptional now. On such evidence as 
comes within my reach I am disposed to 
believe that thousands of children have, 
through a better choice of subjects and the 
changed point of view of their teachers, 
discovered in themselves a faculty of observa- 
tion and a power of expressing “choses vues ” 
which must be a real delight to themselves 
and will be a source of delight to their friends 
also if they retain it in the letter-writing 
of subsequent years. And amid the outpour- 
ing from the Press of much deplorably feeble 
writing one hails with satisfaction a notable 
increase in the number of writers who have 
the power of reproducing simply, lucidly, and 
strikingly the scenes they have witnessed. 
One excellent example’of this kind of work 
. which I have lately come across I should like 
to take this opportunity of mentioning— 
Capt. C. E. W. Bean’s “Letters from France.” 

That letters so sound and sincere and unpre- 
tentious should have been written for a 
colonial newspaper, and that the Common- 


wealth of Australia should have appointed a 
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man with these virtues of style its official 
reporter, seems to me a happy augury for the 
future of English. For our language is destined 
to become more and more what the English- 
speaking world outside the mother-country 
combines to make of it. 

But the uses of description and narrative 
are not the only uses of speech; and it is 
when we come to more ambitious purposes 
that we feel the inadequacy of some of the 
newer guides and methods. The construc- 
tion of a reasoned argument in’ history or 
science or in moral or political philosophy, 
the lucid setting forth of a case, the prepara- 
tion of a speech or sermon—no doubt these 
things are for the mature practitioner, not 
for the schoolboy. Yet if there is no training 
for them at school, the probability is that all 
but a gifted few will stumble long and badly 
before they get upon the right road to their 
goal. How is the teacher to thelp? And 
where is he himself to find assistance for his 
task ? 

Remembering still that our object is simply 
to help the essayist to express his own 
personality in his work, we shall be on our 
guard against attempting to do too much, 
against fixing too arbitrary ways of approach 
to the subject or methods of handling it. Yet 
experience shows that the learner does need 
a good deal of guidance in most cases—that 
mere practice does not necessarily lead to 
perfection, but often leads, on the contrary, to 
monotony and dullness and the repetition of 
stereotyped phrases. First and above all, 
there must be reading of the English classics, 
with some learning by heart of the best 
models, that the pupil may insensibly acquire 
a larger vocabulary, an ear for rhythm, a 
distaste (by contrast) of all that is slipshod 
and vulgar in speech. Then there must be 
some study of the history of the language, 
at least unless the pupil is fortunate enough 
to be receiving at the same time a sound 
training in Greek, Latin, and French. 
Perhaps only an experienced schoolmaster 
knows how vague and blurred are the mean- 
ings of words in the mind of the average 
boy. A good style is simply impossible for 
anybody whose ignorance .of the precise 
differences in the history, and therefore in the 
meaning and connotation, of words is such 
that he has no instinct for avoiding incon- 
gruous metaphors or associations. Thirdly, 
in the actual construction of the essay there 
is much to be learnt from the study of such 
a book as Mr. Classen’s*—hints on good and 
bad types of sentence, openings and conclu- 
sions, transitions, the unity of “the paragraph, 
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and so forth. Again, the abler sort of boy or 
girl will derive both amusement and profit 
from reading the examples of errors of speech 
collected by the industrious and ingenious 
authors of “The King’s English.” If it is 
not an outrage to propose to turn Punch into 
a school book, one is tempted to suggest that 
the gaiety of the classroom might be increased, 
and the utilities of the English lesson not 
diminished, by a selection from the news- 
paper cuttings which have delighted so 
many readers during the last few years. 

And how far is the teacher to attempt to 
instil his or her own preferences of style? 
It may perhaps be comforting, and it is 
certainly salutary, to. remember that in 
many cases youth is fully able to protect itself 
against the bias of its preceptors. Because 
we preach the virtues of a certain particular 
style, it does not follow that we have 
persuaded our pupils—no, not when the 
impress of our teaching is clearly visible in 
their productions. We may, only be pro- 
_voking a reaction which will follow in due 
course. Secondly, we shall do well to recall 
the words of one who was a shrewd observer 
as well as a great writer, Mark Pattison > :— 
“The last thing which a youthful taste learns 
is the might of simplicity. The more 
artificial the model, the more captivating to the 
tiro.” - We shall continually keep before our 
own eyes and our pupils’ the sovereign 
virtues of simplicity and sincerity; but, 
remembering this natural inclination of youth 
towards the florid style, we shall seek to make 
the best of it, to guide it to good specimens 
of the kind, rather than simply to discourage 
it by unappreciative comment. We can point 
out where Macaulay or De Quincey or 
Ruskin falls short of the ideal; we shall do 
better to notice more often where they have 
achieved real triumphs. When I was pre- 
paring a few years ago a little selection of 
“purple patches” from the great orators, my 
old colleague, Mr. W. W. Asquith, sent me 
a long passage in monosyllables which he had 
just found in the Life of Sir James Paget—as 
a gentle intimation, I imagine, that this was 
the more excellent way. Since then Bishop 
Browne in his “Reminiscences ™ has given us 
one or two experiments in the same direction. 
In the now discarded “philologies” of our 
childhood we used to be told that the “ mono- 
syllabic ” stage comes first, then the “agglu- 
tinative,’ then the “synthetic” speech of 
civilised communities, destined in its turn 
to break up into “analvtic” forms. Do the 
preferences of the individual follow that 


imagined experience of the race? In a few 
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more years, if I. live and teach long enough, 
I may find myself practising and enjoining 
the practice of monosyllables. At present I 
am not prepared to adopt that platform, in 
spite of my admiration for such monosyllabic 
victories as :— 


So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 


Yet I own that I was dismayed at the pre- 
ference for ornate writing lately shown by 
that modern-side form which I have already 
quoted. An examiner had put side by side 
the two famous examples of simple and artit- 
ficial speech which Macaulay long ago brought 
together in proof that even to Dr. Johnson 
ite did not come natural to think in “John- 
sonese ” : 


When we were taken upstairs, a dirty fellow bounced 
out of the bed where one of us was to lie.—" Letter 
to Mrs. Thrale.” 

Out of one of the beds on which we were to repose 
started up at our entrance a man black as a Cyclops 
from the forge.—" Journey to the Western Islands.” 


Which sentence was the better, asked the 
examiner, and why? Not a few votes were 
cast in favour of the longer specimen as the 
more literary and dignified. Possibly such 
votes were merely given on a mistaken 
calculation that an examiner’s preference was 
likely to be in favour of rhodomontade; but 
the choice was not less disquieting in its 
implied ignorance of the aim of literary art. 
I agree wholeheartedly with Mr. Hastings ` 
Crossley in the doctrine of his very interesting 
pamphlet on “Style and Composition,” ° 
that strength and sincerity are the. chief 
virtues of style, and that he who aims first at 
beauty is likely to miss the more important 
things—-and even to miss beauty itself.. 
But where is the teacher of composition 
himself to find help for his work? To know 
what advice to give, and to know when to 
refrain from advising, he needs his own 
taste and judgment to be trained and fortified 
by study of the great writers. The English 
dislike of scientific study is apt to result in 
the teacher being content with a very inade- 
quate equipment for his task. He is inclined, 
if he has a genuine love of some things in 
literature, to credit himself with an instinctive 
taste for the best and to despise anything 
more than this as superfluous, or even as 
harmful pedantry But even if a man’s 
taste were perfect from the beginning (and it 
would be easy to show by examples from the 
great geniuses of our literature, beginning 
with Shakespeare and Milton, that this ts 
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never the case), it would still be only his 
preferences of which he could be sure. 
The catholicity which comes from learning 
to put ourselves at points of view that do not 
readily appeal to us is the last fruit of 
training. Yet the teacher needs it. Without 
it, he is liable to do harm by turning the 
talent of a pupil away from what may have 
been its truer direction, or by sowing the seed 
of a life-long prejudice against some author 
whom he himself has never comprehended 
and whom his pupil has never read. That is 
why I rejoice that some of the recent writers 
on composition have recalled attention so 
emphatically to the study of the great 
classics. Vos exemplaria .. . nocturna -ver- 
sale manu, versale diurna—“ Study the great 
models by day and by night ”—is the burden 
of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s lectures, and 
the counsel is the more noteworthy because 
it comes from a professor in some ways very 
modern’ and unacademic. It is the special 
merit of Mr. Crossley’s pamphlet that he has 
condensed into thirty pages so many stimulat- 
ing criticisms and sound judgments on 
literature. Mr. Rannie? has brought wide 
reading, long meditation, and an analytic 
mind to bear upon a similar task. Mr. Classen 
has applied his study of the methods of the 
great masters to the practical problems of com- 
position. The teacher of the subject was never 
so well supplied with guidance and encourage- 
ment as he is to-day. 
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DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 
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N the seventeenth day of March in 
the third year of war a Departmental 
Committee, having as chairman the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Board of Education, 
issued a report on Juvenile Education in 
relation to employment after the war. If 
the recommendations are carried out, there 
will be wrought a revolution comparable only 
with that of 1870. The main proposals 
are :— : 

(a) That between the ages of fourteen and 
‘eighteen all boys and girls should be com- 
pelled to attend a school for at least eight hours 
a week. 

(b) That these school hours should be taken 
within the working hours of 8 a.m. and 7 p.m., 
and not in the evening after a heavy day’s 
labour. 

(c) That the education provided in these 
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technical instruction, physical training, medi- 
cal inspection, and clinical treatment. 

The object of this article is to consider in 
some detail how these recommendations are 
to be carried out. 

At the beginning, certain fundamental 
considerations push to the front and must be 
determined before all else. The first of these 
is the question of times and seasons. These 
schools are emphatically to be day schools. 
As the committee so rightly says: ‘‘We do 
not want any more of the waste and overstrain 
involved in the teaching of tired pupils by 
tired teachers.” It is all the more unfortu- 
nate, therefore, that later in its report the 
committee apparently contemplates the possi- 
bility of the hours of school being 5 p.m. to 
7 p.m. Such a proposal must be vetoed from 
the beginning; those hours are worse than the 
dld 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. of the evening school. 
They would mean that the boys and girls 
would be at work from early morn until 4 p.m. 
and, without any time for rest, be turned on to 
instruction or physical exercises. The old 
plan did at least provide, for most, an inter- 
val of one to two hours. We shall therefore 
assume that the committee’s hour limits are 
amended from 8 a.m. and 7 p.m. to 8 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. 

The next question is merely one of expense. 
If the school could arrange the hours of the 
individual pupils as it pleased, it would be 
possible to have each of the four years up at 
different times. Thus the fourteen-year-olds 
would come at one time, the fifteens at 
another, the sixteens at a third, and so on. 
By this means the work could be spread over 
the whole week, a full-time staff (always 
cheaper and more efficient than part-time) 
engaged, and much smaller premises 
required. It would, however, involve the 
release of the boys and girls by the employer 
in some cases in the morning. If the matter 
were left to the individual school, acting in 
consultation with the employers, and no at- 
tempt were made to regulate all the schools in 
an area from an education office, there would 
probably be no difficulty that could not be 
overcome. The assumption will here be made 
that this has been arranged. 

The other two fundamentals are concerned 
with the health of the growing boy and girl. 
The period suggested by the report is four 
Hours,in length, making two periods in the 
week. It is argued that, since part of the four 
hours is occupied in manual and physical 
training, this should not prove too tiring. It is 
surprising at this date to find a public body, 
so intelligent as the members of this commit- 
tee have shown themselves to be, making such 
a blunder. It is recognised now by most 


The 


educationists and all psychologists that 
physical work is not a rest from mental, and 
that the drill lesson is quite as exhausting as 
one in arithmetic. Four hours at school 
together with four hours at work is too much 
for the adolescent, at any rate from fourteen 
to sixteen years of age. 
which will be adopted in what follows, 1s two 
periods of three hours and one of two. This 
brings us to a point deliberately avoided in the 
report, viz. the limitation of the hours of 
labour. Although the committee judged the 
question to be not within its reference, there ts 
no doubt it is of fundamental importance. 
Unless these hours are strictly limited in the 
case of adolescents, the greater part of the 
money spent on continuation schools will be 
wasted. The report does mention that forty- 
eight hours, including the eight spent in 
school, has been put forward by several wit- 
nesses. The Minority Report on the Poor 
Law talked of sixty, the Workers’ Educational 
Association of forty-five. It is probable that 
teachers, if consulted, would put it lower still. 
The present writer is of opinion that they 
should be limited to forty hours. It is time 
that as much care is taken by the State of the 
adolescents of the working class as a careful 
parent of more fortunate children would take 
for his own. If we are ever to replace the 
wastage of the last three years, we must see 
to it that the mothers and fathers of the 
children to come are not the undersized, 
stunted, .anemic products of the nineteenth 
century, but men and women whose youth has 
been left to them, by which they may grow to 
full physical and mental stature. 

Having, then, settled on preliminaries, what 
would be our first step to give practical shape 
to the scheme? Probably the wisest thing 
would be to select the head of the school pro- 
posed and use him or her for all he or she 
was worth. It would save time and save 
money. But whether you find your head 
before or after, still, either with his advice or 
without it, you will have to decide on 
your building. Obviously in early days it 
will be inadvisable to start on bricks and 
mortar and so stereotype all your inevitable 
mistakes for fifty years. So far as possible 
existing schools should be used. Never 
should these be elementary schools; fortu- 
nately, the hours make that practically impos- 
sible. There may, however, be attempts to do 
things on the cheap, and by adding a room or 
two to existing schools use one headmaster 
for both. When we come to consider the 
question of teachers, we shall see why this is 
undesirable. There is another reason. 

We want something far more beautiful and 
human and gracious than the hideous blocks 
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handed on to us by a generation without art 
or imagination. We want a place that shall 
be their own, in which the pupils shall take 
a pride, which they shall learn to love. Can 
anyone be conceived who could awaken a love 
for a three-story brick atrocity of barn-like 
rooms, windows that no one can look out of, 
walls half drain-pipe coloured, half yellow brick 


wash, Staircases like wells, the whole bordered 


by a strip of asphalt ornamented with dust- 
bins? For this reason, too, it is to be hoped 
that technical institutes will only be used 
It would be 
better to have a mere wooden hut that was 
one’s own than the most palatial erection 
shared with others. If these schools are to 
take hold of the affections of our young people 
they must belong to them, and unless they do 
so take hold we may spend our money and 
our labour in vain. In all places where pos- 
sible the continuation school should be 
housed in a private house with a garden. 
Except in places like the City of London or 
the centre of Glasgow, such houses could 
generally be found, often relics of old times 
from which the tide of fashionable life has 
receded, left high and dry on the sand dunes 
of decreasing prosperity. In the smaller 
towns there would be probably several, in 
reater towns also, while 
in the half-rural, half-urban area that stretches 
at least thirty miles round London and 
smaller distances round our other great cities 
it would be not merely the easiest, but the 
cheapest solution. 

Such a house would contain at least two, 
probably three, rooms large enough for class- 
rooms, smaller rooms for cloak-rooms, studies, 
libraries, and one large room for assembly 
and dining. For science, manual, and physi- 
cal work, military huts could be secured and 
fitted cheaply, and the garden could be the 
centre of much of the school activities, whether 
in town or country. Indeed, a garden seems 
essential, increasing in size as the district is 
increasingly rural and land not quite so 
thickly paved with gold. The advantages of 
such a building are great. It at once creates 
an atmosphere of space and leisure and 
civilised human intercourse, it is something 
worth while troubling to keep beautiful and 
clean, somewhere in which, having got rid 
of the sweat and ache of toil, the body and 
mind may expand and learn to find joy in 
something as cheerful as the public-house 
and as stimulating as the kinema show, but 
not so deleterious to body and mind. 

If, as the report suggests, the school should 
also be a club, then it is essential that it 
should be a place that demands by its mere 
appearance the decencies of civilised inter- 
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course. In quite rural districts where the 


continuation school would muster only some 


fifty to sixty pupils, perhaps even fewer, a pri- 
vate house might not be possible to obtain. 
In this case the military huts might be 
adapted, though a cottage as a nucleus would 
be desirable—anything not made of corru- 
gated iron. 

Having secured our building, it will be 
necessary to find our teachers—not an easy 
job, as the report recognises. What sources 


are there that can be tapped? There are 
three—the elementary-school, the technical, 
and the secondary-school teachers. Of these 


it seems natural at first to turn to those 
already teaching the boys and girls who will 
fill these new schools. But there are reasons 
why this plan is neither possible nor desir- 
able. In the first place, there are not enough 
elementary-school teachers now to staff exist- 
ing schools, and the shortage will be worse 
when the school age is fixed at fourteen with- 
out exemptions. Therefore, any recruits 
from this branch of the teaching profession 
will only deplete the existing schools. There 
is, however, another reason. The training of 
children and the training of the adolescent 
demand very different qualities in the teacher. 
It is rare to find a teacher equally gifted 
in both. Usually, the more skilled a teacher 
in dealing with children up to twelve years 
of age, the less skilled is he or she with older 
boys and sg and the same is true of the 
good teacher of upper forms. No doubt 
some of the present elementary-school staff 
will be glad of the opvortunity to pass from 
work to which they are _ temperamently 
unsuited to something they can do well, but 
the majority of that branch of the profession 
have been trained for the teaching of children 
and would not succeed with older pupils. 
It is not a question of knowledge or academic 
standing, but of temperament and experience. 

Of the technical teachers a few will be 
required, especially in the large towns, where 
skilled work may to some extent be taught in 
the continuation schools. This, however, will 
not be done usually; purely technical instruc- 
tion will be given in trade and technical 
schools as heretofore. There remains, then, 
the secondary-school teacher, and it is from 


„this branch that the teachers must be drawn, 


if the schools are to succeed. What is more, 
they will require the best type of secondary- 
school teacher, the type that educates, not 
merely instructs; that regards the pupil rather 
than the subject; whose best work is .done, 
not in the classroom, but in the playing-field, 
the dinner-hour, and the school clubs—men 
and women not necessarily of high academic 
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with a real love of boys and girls simply 
because they are boys and girls. These people 
exist; they must be hunted for and tempted 
into the new work. It is not money alone that 
will do this; indeed, money will come second, 
not first, with most of them. They must be 
tempted by being offered scope and freedom, 
the joy of the pioneer, but also the liberty 
of the pioneer. They can be had on 
these terms, and these alone. They know 
how to handle the adolescent; they are skilled 
in that mixture of leading and compulsion 
that makes the youth follow whither he can- 
not be driven; they remember their own 
struggles to cross in safety the whirlpool of 
growing . manhood and womanhood, and 
know when to throw a life-line and when 
to stand aside. Such skill can only be 
gained by practice; that practice has been 
had by secondary-school teachers alone, and 
the new venture must have their services. 

In big towns there will be separate boys’ 
and girls’ schools, but in rural and semi-rural 
areas they will probably be mixed. In this 
case the present writer believes that safety 
lies alone in placing a woman at the head. 
This ts not the place to discuss co-education; 
it can merely be pointed out that mixed 
secondary schools in England have for the 
most ,part failed. One of the reasons is 
that while women can control boys, few men 
can control the girl of fifteen and above. 
Another is that the interests of the girls are 
sacrificed, not by intention, but by ignorance, 
in mixed schools.run by men. Some men on 
the staff would be advisable, but the control 
and organisation should be in the hands of a 
woman. 

The number of the staff is estimated in the 
report as one teacher to eighty pupils. This 
would be a possible minimum for a school of 
300, and in large towns this number will 
probably prove the most economical. No 
school should exceed it, for personal influence 
is going to make or mar these schools, and 
no head can keep in close touch with more 
than 300. In schools for 200 pupils staffing 
would have to be at the rate of one to sixty at 
least. Every school would require on its 
staff one teacher for the human side, history 
and literature; one for science, including geo- 
graphy; one for physical training; and one 
for manual work; the last two would be part- 
time in small schools. In rural districts there 
could probably only be one full-time teacher, 
the head, but if careful grouping were made, 
a staff of full-time teachers could be attached 
to five or. six schools; motor bicycles would 
probably solve the prcblem. 

It may be argued that it will be impossible 


honours, but of the widest possible culture and ' to secure men and women in rural districts. 
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That will depend on what we are prepared to 
pay for them and what status to give them. 
There is no insuperable difficulty in finding 
medical men for country districts, and if we 
secure to the head of a rural continuation 
school such salary and position as will enable 
him to obtain the social intercourse, the 
books, magazines, and other means of intel- 
lectual life usually at the command of the 
country doctor, there is no reason to expect 
a dearth of candidates for the work. The 
schoolmaster, indeed, would have one great 
advantage in his longer holidays, during 
which he could regain touch with the more 
stirring life of the towns. 

The” curriculum would, of course, -vary 
considerabły in detail with the district. But 
the variation would be more in method than 
in subjects. Out of the eight hours allowed, 
about one and a quarter would be occupied 
by assembly and break—both absolutely 
necessary. Of the remaining six and three- 
quarters, some two hours for physical train- 
ing and one and three-quarters for manual 
work would leave three hours to be divided 
between the humanities and science. The 
former would consist of history and literature 
in the proportion of about one to two. The 
history would be social and industrial rather 
than political and constitutional, but would 
include in the third ‘and fourth years some 
knowledge of modern Europe and the prob- 
lems of the Empire. The literature would 
have one aim, and one only, to cultivate a 
love of books; much of the ordinary school 
work beloved of the specialist would drop 
out, and the choice would be guided by the 
likes of the boys and girls. No time would 
be wasted in grammar, nor a great deal on 
composition. Matter rather than form would 
be the chief concern. The range would be 
wide, stretching from Homer to Masefield in 
time and from Ibsen to Tagore in space. It 
should be axiomatic that if the pupils are 
bored, then either the subject is unsuitable 
or the teaching bad. 

Science would vary with the environment, 
being based on chemistry, physics, and 
mechanics in industrial areas, on botany and 
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geography in rural districts; with pupils 
mostly engaged in commerce geography 
and natural history would predominate. 


But all alike would require some funda- 
mental facts and laws of physics and chemis- 
try, whether illustrated by the growth of 
wheat, the cooking of a meal, the rise of an 
aeroplane, or the action of a steam-engine. 
Physiology and hygiene would be taught in 
every school, 

Of manual works, gardening would be the 
most general, except in crowded areas, and 
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it would include the use of tools and carpen- 
try for boys and girls alike. Drawing 
would also be taught to all, and should form 
part of the work in nearly every subject. 
Cooking, sewing, and washing should be 
included in the four years’ course for both 
sexes. The only really special work for 
girls would be baby care and dressmaking. 
The report rightly makes a great point “of 
physical training and recommends Swedish 
drill; to this should be added games and 
dancing. Games should form part of the 
eight hours’ course at least in the first two 
years, for it must be remembered that the 
elementary-school child has yet to learn to 
play. Organised games are still rare in 
elementary schools, and there is no fear for 


many a long year of the public-school 
danger that they may dominate school 
thought and tradition. Their moral and 


educational value need not be insisted on in 
England. To the girls of the working class 
they would revolutionise the outlook on life. 
The report recommends medical inspection 
at sixteen and again at i. hteen, together 
with clinical treatment. After Sir George 
Newman’s report such a recommendation 
needs no emphasis here. 

There are a few other things for which pro- 
vision must be made, not as luxuries by up- 
to-date and enthusiastic authorities, but as 
essentials compulsory on all. The first of 
these 1s the provision of spray-baths; with- 
out them you may educate in vain. Perhaps 
the experience of millions of men in this war 
may bring home to many, hitherto ignorant 
of it, the moral and mental deterioration 
accompanying an unwashed body. There is 
no reason whatever why the boy from the 
fields or the workshop should remain- 
unwashed and unkempt any more than his 
more fortunate brother from the river and the 
football field. Only our stupid and expen- 
sive housing arrangements make cleanliness 
impossible to thousands. In the continua- 
tion schools we have the chance at small 
expense to revolutionise the habits of a nation 
in the direction of Health and sanity. The 
provision of some twenty-five to thirty spray- 
baths in each school means a small capital 
expenditure and a trifling addition to the coke 
bill, and would add 50 per cent. to the 
keenness and intelligence of the pupils; 
it would also increase their health and 
vigour and so indirectly their industrial 
efficiency. 

School dinners would also be necessary, 
both to save time and ensure proper feeding. 
On a basis of pre-war prices they could be 
provided at a cost of 4%d. or 5d. for a full 
dinner, whenever the numbers exceed 100. 


300 
Cheaper meals in very poor areas could, of 
course, be arranged. 

Every school would require a library, at 
least for reference. 
a good library on the open access system the 
school library need only supplement it, but 
in the many districts which have either no 
library or one badly managed the school lib- 
rary would be essential. An expenditure of 
about 2s. per annum per pupil would in a 
few years provide a fair selection of books. 

Lastly, a high: standard of cleanliness of 


buildings would be demanded—the condition . 


of most public elementary schools is a 
national disgrace—every room must be 
thoroughly cleaned, the floor scrubbed, or 
preferably polished, every week (six to twelve 
weeks is a common interval between two 
scrubbings in elementary schools and techni- 
cal institutes), and the whole place kept at 
least at as high a level as the best homes of 
the pupils. This is much more important 
than stone facings, or even advanced arith- 
metic. 

Having got our teachers, our buildings, 
and our pupils together, we shall set out 
to make a living organism of the community. 
The school buildings will be open in the 
evening as a club, where every kind of light 
and serious entertainment will be provided 
by the pupils. Music—a choir, and possibly 
an orchestra—will find its place here, art lec- 
tures, debates, literary readings, theatricals, 


games, both indoor and outdoor, papers and _ 


magazines; some or all of these will gradu- 
ally grow up and form a centre for all young 
people of the district. This side of the work 
would be organised and controlled by the 
boys and girls themselves, thus forming a 
-valuable training in communal work. The 
developments possible stretch out in all 


directions with almost dazzling hope, if only > 


freedom for growth is given, for such an 
institution is a plant, not a machine, and must 
be treated accordingly. 

The main difficulties will arise in rural 
areas like Norfolk, Lincoln, and Devon. 
Here the work must proceed slowly and 
indeed carefully. There is a heavier weight 
of prejudice to lift, greater physical diffi- 
culties, material to deal with not necessarily 
duller, but certainly slower than that of the 
towns, and bowed beneath tradition piled by 
the crumbling centuries. But if care is taken 
to begin the scheme in the best and most 
hopeful places, and make it a success there, 


leaving the isolated areas to be drawn in by ° 


degrees, all should eventually be well. 
Some such scheme as the following might do. 
Establish a school midway between two 
villages and make the law compulsory for all 
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_ whose work lay within two miles of the school 
and voluntary for those at a greater distance, 


the employer being bound to release in either 
case. At first the voluntary pupils would be 
nil, but as the school became popular one or 
two would drift in, presently more, and then 
would come a cry for another school more 
easily get-at-able, and so, instead of forcing 
the schools on the people, the people would 
demand them as a right. 

Of course, such a scheme depends on 
making the schools popular; but unless made 
popular they will fail. To this end seek 
diligently for the right man or woman, and 
having found him “get out of his way,” leave 
him to develop as he can and on his own lines, 
do not waste his time filling up forms saying 
what he ts doing, let him do it—if you want 
to know what it is like, go and see for your- 
self. Let him get what help he can, volun- 
tary or paid—do not tell him he must have 
music when he does not know “God save the 
King” from the “Marseillaise” and cannot 
find a voluntary helper. If you discover him 
reading political economy with an interested 
class or teaching clay modelling and showing 
pictures of Greek statues, leave him alone to 
do well what he can, instead of insisting that 
he shall do badly what he cannot. His values 
are not your values, nor those of the next 
head ten miles off, but he can only work well 
to his own, he can only lead to goals he 
believes in. Force him elsewhere, stereotype 
him to a pattern, and you kill all he has to 
give; he.can lead no longer and your school 
withers to its roots. 

One word remains to be said about cost— 
said last because this is one of the things we 
The Depart- 
Committee estimates a maintenance 
cost of £3 a head, exclusive of buildings. A 
school of 300 could probably be maintained 
for that sum, one of 200 would cost £4, and 
in small rural schools of fifty it might be as 
high as £6 a head. Of this cost at least 
75 per cent. should be borne by the central 
authority; only in this way can the rich 
cities be made to help pay for the poor 
rural area, and as the need ‘is national, not 
local, such a distribution is not only essential, 
but just. We have learnt one thing recently, 
that we are much more mutually dependent 
than we thought, and that the prosperity of 
even London City is based on and affected 
by that of Little Puddlecombe-in-the-Mud. 

The whole idea of day schools for ado- 
lescents is big with hope and promise; it is one 
of the great things the possibility of which 
has been bought by the lives and happiness 
of our best. It is for us to see that they have 
not paid thus in vain. 
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LANGUAGES AND THEIR 
IN THE SCHOOL 
| CURRICULUM. 
i By E. Atittson Peers, M.A. 
Felsted School. 
HE foremost sign of the revival of in- 
terest in modern language teaching, 
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which we are now beginning to recognise as’ 


one of the educational results of the war, is 
undoubtedly the general enthusiasm awakened 
for the languages of other countries, notably 
of our Allies and of Spain. It would be 
deplorable if this should be the only outcome 
of the forward movement, or even if respon- 
sible teachers and students should consider it 
as such, but it is good that it should be em- 
phasised by all whose hearts are truly set on 
reform. And this not merely because it is 
desirable to demonstrate that we are re- 
forming in earnest, much less because we are 
anxious to provide for certain pupils what will 
be the essentials of future commercial success. 
The reason is wider than this: we shall be 
compelled, now that we have taken part in a 
world-war, to throw off our former insularity 
and become world-thinkers. 
those who wished to teach Russian in schools 
were scorned as mere idealists; so were those 
who advocated the building of a Channel 
tunnel. Now, however, both schemes, if not 
universally acknowledged to be practicable, 
are at least recognised as being within the 
field of probability. | 

At the Paris Conference in the early summer 
of 1916 the Governments of the Allied nations 
were unanimous in adopting resolutions pro- 
` viding for a period of economic warfare after 
the actual war is over, and for the mutual 
fostering and assistance of the trade of the 
Allies. It is surely evident that the carrying 
out of these resolutions will be accompanied 
by a temporary decline of German in schools 
and a corresponding quickening of interest 
in the Allies’ languages. Whether this sub- 
stitution of other tongues for German will be 
temporary or permanent, it is not here relevant 
to discuss.! The essential point is that for a 
time—a long time, as human reckoning goes 
—our language studies must be on a basis 
trebly broadened, in order to meet the de- 
mands on us which will certainly be made. 
Nor must this broadening process be confined, 
as some suggest, to higher or to strictly com- 


1 If my own view, however, may be stated, it is that while the 
languages of our Allies will certainly play a permanently larger part in 
all educational curricula than they have done in the past (their respective 
educational values, at present undetermined, being the ultimate criteria of 
the size of that part), the study of German cannot wholly die out. For 
German furnishes an excellent mental training for pupils who already Jearn 
French and Latin, and the strength and beauty of its classical literature are 
beyond all question. When the utilitarian motive once more reinforces 
these two more powerful motives, I believe that German will regain some- 
thing like its former place in our education. 
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i 
mercial education : the secondary schools must 


take their proper part, and more particularly 
must an advance be seen in the curricula of 
our public schools. 

Which languages are to be introduced will 
depend very largely upon the acquirements of 
the modern language staff—for, except in un- 
usually favoured schools, it will be impossible 
in these days to import specially qualified 
teachers—and upon the ages and the mental 
calibre of the pupils. For the average boys’ 
school it may be said without hesitation that 
Spanish is by far the most suitable. It is of 
very great commercial importance, being the 
language universally spoken in a huge field 


which is waiting for English toil; even before 


the war many of our leading headmasters were 
continually urged by business men to introduce 
it. It has also an attractive literature, and 
combines vigour with grace in a way which 
boys have invariably been found to appreciate. 
Lastly, although to gain complete command 
over any language is difficult, it is easy to 
obtain a serviceable knowledge of Spanish, 
and this is the principal thing that our boys 
will require. 

Whatever may be said of other languages, 
Spanish can certainly be taught quite well as 
an extra subject out of school hours if it is not 
found possible to give it a place on the time- 
table. My own experiences in this respect 
have been singularly happy and not, I hope, 
exceptional. From the outset it was easy to 
divide the pupils into two well-marked classes : 
(1) Able boys from the fifth and sixth forms, 
who make rapid progress, but join the class 
only for their last year or year and a half at 
school. (2) Boys of moderate ability, mainly 
from the third and fourth forms, who work 
steadily but progress slowly, yet who, on‘ the 
other hand, frequently remain for two or three 
years longer at school after joining. Certain 
practical difficulties arise here which in this 
general paper cannot be discussed, but I ought 
to add that these two classes are probably best 
kept distinct, though the second class may be 
used as a stepping-stone for novices who will 
eventually reach the first. I must say, too, 
that the boys of the second type are to me, 
personally, the more attractive, and the fact 
that so many of them have come forward and 
continue to do so seems to speak very em- 
phatically for the motives which prompt them, 
for the genuineness of the awakened interest 
in Spanish, and thus for its future in schools. 

Italian, more graceful and less masculine 
than Spanish, with a superb literature, but of 
less commercial utility, is clearly more suited 
to girls’ schools than to boys’: So far as the 
public schools are concerned, it is likely to’ 
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be confined to individual enthusiasts, or, as 
is sometimes the case already, to a little group 
of future classical scholars under the able 
direction of a master who loves modern Italy 
and medieval Italian literature as well as 
ancient Rome. [In girls’ schools Italian 
might well take the place of German, and 
few would regret the change. For many 
girls take a violent dislike to the obscurities 
of modern German and the harshness of its 
sounds; and seeing that its literature is far 
less spiritual than that of Italy, which is in all 
other respects at least equally great, there 
seems no reason for preferring it to Italian any 
longer. 

The great crux of the question of the intro- 
duction of fresh’ languages into secondary 
schools is undoubtedly the position of Russian. 
At the universities, in large commercial 
centres, and in a few schools in London 
and other large towns and cities, where 
well-qualified part-time teachers can be ob- 
tained, it is being widely and enthusiastic- 
ally’ taken up. But in the ordinary secondary 
school and the smaller public school there is 
much hesitation and discussion as to whether 
the introduction of Russian is possible, and, 
granted that it is possible, whether it is not 
more expedient to take up Spanish. It may 
be well, in order to consider the issues as clearly 
as possible, to take the arguments on both 
sides and state them in summary form: 

Pro:—(1) Educational value. — Russian 
affords a far more valuable mental] training 
than either Spanish or Italian, is superior in 
this respect to German, and is probably not 
surpassed by Greek. 

(2) Utility Russia is naturally anxious to 
give England the preference in commerce over 
Germany. But Germany is nearer to Russia, 
and Germans have learnt Russian in the past 
and are still learning it. We must therefore 
be able to turn out for our great Russian- 
trading firms agents who have a command of 
the language at least as effective as that of 
the German agent. Otherwise there is 
the danger that Germany in the future may 
build up a great Russian trade by reason of 
our remissness. 

(3) Russian possesses a literature well 
worthy of study, and the fact that it is in many 
respects unlike the literatures commonly 
studied does not render it of less, but rather 
of greater, value. 

It follows from these considerations that 
Russian is worthy of a place in the public 
school, alternative to that of Greek; a boy who 
left school knowing Latin, French, and Russian 
would be just as well educated as the average 
boy who leaves the Classical Sixth to-day. 
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CONTRA :—The educational and utilitarian 
merits of the Russian language are not gener- 
ally denied: the difficulties are mainly 
practical : 

(1) Russian is a difficult language—this is 
frequently contradicted by Russian teachers, 
but it is certainly my own experience and that 
of all the students, whether men or boys, 
with whom I have discussed the question. It is 
not, of course, insurmountably difficult; the 
alphabet is soon mastered, and the grammar 1s 
fairly simple, but pronunciation and vocabu- 
lary are both strange, and there are few evident 
points of contact with other languages. The 
language could not be undertaken by the or- 
dinary pupil as extra work, nor could it be 
studied at all in a school by pupils who have 
not pronounced linguistic faculties. And if it 
were introduced, at least as much time would 
be required for it as is at present taken by 
Greek. 

(2) The supply of teachers in ordinary 
towns is very small, though steps are being 
taken to improve it, and few teachers would 
be tound willing to study the language with 
the view of teaching it as compared with those 
who would take up Spanish or Italian. 

(3) Although Russian might be made an 
alternative to Greek in schools where Greek is 
studied, it would be unwise to substitute it 
for Latin in the very large number of secondary 
schools where only Latin and French are 
taught. Still less could it be taught in those 
schools where extra mathematics and science 
occupy the place of Latin, and where no 
modern language is taught except French. 

If we reject categorical statements as to the 
extreme value (or utter uselessness) of the 
Russian language, we have here the principal 
arguments on both sides. It will be clear to 
anyone with an inside knowledge of the 
smaller secondary school that Russian cannot 
be generally introduced there. For Spanish 
and Italian, however, there might be great 
possibilities in these schools, as they are 
easier languages, having points of contact with 
both Latin and French. 

But there seems to be no reason why the 
average public school should not include Rus- 
Sian among the modern languages studied. 
If when a boy reaches a certain form he can 
learn Greek or German, why cannot Russian 
be substituted for German, and the latter made 
an extra subject or a third alternative? Surely 
our foremost educational institutions can sur- 
mount the difficulties which present them- 
selves! In staffs of from twenty to forty 
masters, all men of university training, there 
must be many potential teachers. Every 
public school is sufficiently well off to provide 
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for one master a short period of study in 
Russia. The cost to the pupils of the few 
necessary books is no impediment, and by 
most parents a small extra fee, if it should be 
necessary, would be willingly paid. The lan- 
guage need not be taught to boys of small 
ability: German and Spanish could be made 
alternatives, except in a very few schools, and 
in practice it would probably be found that 


the Russian classes consisted of able boys in- 


tending to follow a business career, who at 
present, for no other reason than that they 


have brains, spend countless hours each term: 


writing Greek prose and Latin verses. 


Much more remains to be said, but the 
teacher can be trusted to discover it for him- 
self. A large part of his work, under present 
conditions, lies along the path of the pioneer— 


exacting work indeed, and beset with per- 


plexities, but its own reward to an extent that 
no other work can be. A Russian, Spanish, 
or Italian class in a public school to-day is 
working under well-nigh perfect conditions. 
The pupil is ideally receptive; his interest is 
captivated by what is novel, and maintained 
by the constant comparisons of the new lan- 
guage and those he already learns; his sense 
of triumph (or power) is stimulated by the 
smallest progress: his perseverance is assured 
by the fact that he understands the ultimate 
motives for which he has undertaken the study 
of the language, and recognises them to be 
very powerful ones. And though little of this 
is explicit to his own immature mind, it is none 
the less an inspiration to him and to his 
teacher, and an earnest of certain success. 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


By Hirpa J. Harte, B.Sc. ` 
Mary Ewart Travelling Scholar of Newnham College, 
l Cambridge, 1915-16. 
Homerton College, Cambridge. 
AVING recently returned from the United 
States, where I spent a year in study- 
ing American methods of education and visit- 
ing many educational institutions, I was much 
interested in reading Prof. R. A. Gregory’s 
paper entitled “Science for the Rank and 
File,” which was reported in full in the Febru- 
ary issue of THE ScHoot WorLD. Prof. 
Gregory’s plea for a more human touch, and 
a more generous use of suitable reading mate- 
rial, in our science work, together with a 
larger proportion of descriptive lessons, would 
find a ready hearing among many of the 
American professors with whom I talked. 
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Many of the teachers criticised much of our 
laboratory work as -waste of time, and as a 
device for keeping pupils merely occupied and 
for saving the teacher the trouble of too much 
thought. It was pointed out to me that we 
were neglecting the example of some of our 
wisest teachers, such as Huxley and Tyndall, 
and also omitting the study of their writings 
from the high-school course. 

Īn all its institutions America caters very 
definitely for the average person. In many 
of the courses the cream is skimmed from the 
subject, and served up in an easily digested 
form. Of course there is danger here, but we 
in England should profit by popularising 
some of our science knowledge. The Ameri- 
can teacher, though at present rarely so good 
a craftsman as his English compeer, is full of 
ideas, and the germs of a number of the 
changes desired by Prof. Gregory are to be 
found in many of the American schools and 
colleges. Not that American science teaching 
is better than our own; on the contrary, it errs 
even more, but in the opposite direction. It 
over-emphasises information at the expense of 
method, and devotes barely one-third of the 
science period to laboratory work. If, how- 
ever, we could add‘ what is good in the Ameri- 
can science course to what is excellent in our 
own, we should produce a _better-balanced 
scheme than at present, with greater benefit 
to the average child. 

I propose, therefore, to give an account of 
science teaching as I found it in the States, 
beginning with the work in the high school, 
and dealing afterwards with the work done 
with the younger children. 

To prevent misunderstanding, it should be 
noted that in the American system of free 
State education all children attend the ele- 
mentary school from the age of six to that of 
fourteen, and that after this age children are 
transferred to the high school, which is 
planned to give an additional four-year course 
of study. What is spoken of as “a first- 
year course in science” refers to the course 
taken in the first year of the high school, and 
is thus the work planned for children of four- 
teen or fifteen years of age. 

A distinctive feature of the American high 
school is to be found in the “elective ” system. 
This means that for the most part, with the 
exception of English, no subject is compul- 
sory, the pupil being allowed to “elect” what- 
ever subjects he pleases, provided the required 
number be chosen. Although science is com- 
pulsory in only a few schools, I found many 
students taking at least the first-year course. 
Another difference from the English schools 
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is the “blocking” of subjects. In America 
the pupil usually studies only four subjects 
a year, devoting one hour a day to each sub- 
ject, together with one hour of preparation. 
In a country so vast as the United States one 
naturally finds much diversity of method and 
subject-matter in the teaching of science, and 


with reference to the first-year course, taken 


by pupils before any specialisation is allowed,. 
there is much controversy and keen discus- 
sion. What follows refers to this first-year 
course unless otherwise stated. 

Speaking generally, it is true to say that 
far more physics than chemistry is taught, and 
that the teachers believe that chemistry is too 
abstract for the American child. There is a 
growing desire to link the science lesson with 
the home life of the child, so that in the schools 
of the Middle West much of the work centres 
in the testing and growing of corn, while in 
the East the science lesson deals chiefly with 
the physics of everyday things. In the East 
“physics” and “science” are almost synony- 
mous, so that at Springfield (Mass.) I found 
no biology taught in any high school in the 
city. I observed a great deal of excellent 
teaching in physics, the teachers showing 
much skill and enthusiasm in originating ex- 
periments, and the lessons being illustrated 
with a wealth of practical applications. Much 
of the practical work in electricity is concerned 
with the devising of electric bells, electric 
signals, and mechanical toys. In some of the 
schools that I visited the students were study- 
ing pressure, and this work included the ex- 
amination and reading of the gas meter at 
home, together with the calculation of the cost 
of lighting the house. This emphasis on the 
` economic side is very characteristic of Ameri- 
can teaching, and will be referred to again in 
connection with the teaching of Nature-study. 

The strong point of the American teacher 
is the large amount of information about 
everyday things that he introduces. into the 
course, and his eagerness to correlate his work 
with that of other subjects. For example, the 
physics teacher will give a course of lessons 
on colour to the art class, and a few lessons 
on heat to the students in cookery. Also, the 
American manufacturer welcomes visitors, 
considering their presence an opportunity for 
advertisement. Thus even school children 
are made welcome and given much informa- 
tion, together with much literature and many 
samples for home consumption. It is there- 
fore not difficult for a teacher dealing with 
sound to arrange a school visit to an organ 
factory, or for a botany class to be taken to a 
starch factory, where the many products made 
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from starch can be observed through ali the 
stages of production. . Without desiring the 
elaborate equipment of the science depart- 
ments of the modern school, one cannot help 
envying the American teacher the numerous 
opportunities for lantern and kinematograph 
demonstrations which he enjoys. The kine- 
matograph is to be found in all the latest 
schools, even in remote country districts, 
where it is used, in addition, as a source of 
amusement and instruction for the adult 
members of the community. In spite of its 
disadvantages, this apparatus may be made a 
very useful adjunct to science teaching. A 
school visit, which I was invited to make with 
the pupils of a hygiene class in a New York 
school, to a milk-pasteurising factory in- 
cluded a moving-picture demonstration of all 
the processes, from the milking of the cow to 
the dispatch of the bottled milk from the 
factory to the home—a most instructive lesson 
to city children. 

As one travels further west the type of this 
first-year course changes, as may be gathered 
from the following headings of chapters taken 
from a book recently emanating from the 
University of Chicago, and intended for the 
age of pupil under discussion. They read as 
follows :— , 

Some characteristics of the air; Tempera- 
ture changes and the seasons; The water of 
the air; The weather; Structure-of air, mole- 
cular theory; Composition of air, atomic , 
theory; Relation of air to food manufacture; 
Dusts, moulds, and bacteria of the air; Dis- 
tribution of bacteria and other disease germs; 
Ice, water, and steam; Water pressure; Cli- 
matic influences of bodies of water; Com- 
mercial relations, the great lakes; Water 
supply and sewage disposal; Work by run- 
ning water; Work; Mechanical energy and 
heat; Natural forees upon the surface of the. 
earth; Physical structure of the soil; Soil 
water, drainage, and irrigation; Erosion and 
sedimentation; Life in the soil; The plant 
covering of the earth; Absorption from the 
soil by plants; The world’s food supply: 
Utilisation of food in the plant; Nutrition of 
animals; Hygienic aspects of nutrition; Re- 
production in plants and animals; The 
struggle for existence; Parent and offspring. 

The book contains a good deal of readable 
material, and is used together with a labora- 
tory manual on similar lines. It will be seen 
that the course contains much that was in- 
cluded under the heading of physiography 
in the old days of the South Kensington ex- 
aminations. 

Some ofthe universities, too, are trying to 
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introduce a more humanistic point of view 
into their studies. At the University of 
Chicago J visited lectures on the classification 
of plants which included short summaries of 
the life and work of famous botanists, while 
in the Department of Education of the same 
university I found that the writings of Huxley 
and Tyndall, the current journals of geo- 
graphy, and weekly papers such as the 
Scientific American were recommended as 
suitable reading material for the pupils of the 
high school. 

In the rural areas the science course is often 
vocational in character, and much interesting 
work along the lines of agriculture is being 
done. 

The science for children under fourteen is 
based on Nature-study, though a few attempts 
are being made to work out a scheme of prac- 
tical elementary science for children of twelve. 
This is notably the case in the elementary 
school which forms one of the demonstration 
schools of the University of Chicago. In 
some quarters the opinion is held that for 
cities the best Nature work will be done in 
connection with activities such as the Boy 
Scout movement rather than within the school 
itself. — 

In America there is more co-operation be- 
tween the different institutions than in Eng- 
land. Thus a good deal of responsibility is 
taken from the teacher by the work of institu- 
tions like the Nature-study Department of 
Cornell University, and the Children’s 
Museum at Brooklyn, New York. The latter, 
originally supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions, is now maintained by the city educa- 
tion authority. Its activities include the 
giving of lectures to children both during and 
after school hours, the giving of special lec- 
tures in the schools themselves, and the hold- 
ing of classes for teachers. In the grounds 
of the museum there are some 200 garden 
plots which are rented to the children for a 
nominal sum, the greater part of the work in 
which is done by the children in the long 
Summer vacation under the direction of the 
museum authorities. On the day of my visit 
here Boy Scouts were having a lesson.on the 
structure and uses of diverse kinds of timber, 
some children were reading in the library, 
others were being conducted round the ex- 
hibits by a young guide, while still others had 
come after school to attend a lantern lecture. 
Besides this, two classes in gardening for 
teachers were going on. A room of consider- 
able size was set apart for the work in con- 
nection with the packing and distribution of 
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Many other examples of the supplementing 
of the ordinary work of the school by outside 
agencies might be given. | 

In many of the schools I found the best 
gardening work was done in the long summer 
holiday, which extends from the middle of 
June until ‘towards the end of September. 
This was particularly the case in the much- 
advertised schools of Gary (Indiana), which . 
keep open doors, not only through the summer, 
but also on Saturdays and Sundays through- 
out the year! In the gardening course each- 
child keeps a record of the cost of production 
and of the profits made by the sale of the 
produce. Work in the home garden is en- 
couraged, and the interest of the parents is 
often gained by the utility of the crops pro- 
duced. In many schools the course includes 
the teaching of methods of canning and pre- 
serving. As one teacher expressed it to me: 
“The motto is ‘From seed to can.’” In the 
schools of the great corn-growing States much 
of the teaching arises out of the testing of 
seed and the growing of corn and vegetables. 
This bias towards the economic side in all 
biological studies is very marked. 

In lessons on plant and animal life stress is 
laid on the ravages of fungus diseases and in- 
sect pests, while in hygiene the duties of a 
citizen in matters of sanitation, and his respon- 
sibility with regard to a pure milk and water 
supply, will be pointed out. Excellent ex- 
cursions are often planned for the purpose of 
studying the birds, plants, and physical fea- 
tures of a district, but no American teacher 
would fail to point out the uses of the wood 
of the trees met with, and the advantage or 
otherwise to the farmer of the birds identified. 
We in England would offer an excellent course 
to our advanced students on plant diseases, but 
we do not take important and interesting facts 
of this nature and present them to the young 
pupil to anything like the same degree. 

In all the schools that I visited I was very 
much impressed by the excellence of the 
arrangements for the school library. In many 
cases this was a branch of the public library, 
situated in the school itself and in charge of 
a fully trained librarian. This school librarian 
gives to the children, from time to time, 
lessons on the use of a library, and also 
much help as to methods of study and choice 
of books. Every effort is being made to 
acquire suitable reading material in science, 
and several of the publishing firms are eager 
to produce the type of book which the schools 
are demanding. In America education is for 
the multitude, and throughout everything is 
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THE HOUSE OF EDUCATION 
AND ITS WORK. 


HE name of Miss Charlotte Mason and 
the House of Education at Ambleside 
have long been held in honour in many middle- 
class English homes. She has done so much to 
standardise the work of the governess, to 
give it guidance and inspiration, that parents 
and pupils have good reason to be grateful. 
The Parents’ National Educational Union 
sprang out of her work. The raison d’être 
of the union is the organisation of the home- 
school on Miss Mason’s principles. The 
success of the movement has been so great 
that it is beginning to invade the preparatory 
schools, and its Fnal triumph touches the 
primary school itself. A school (or rather a 
class) in the West Riding area is allied to 
the union and is working on its lines. 
Nobody is likely to grudge the primary 
school anything which good home-teaching 
can suggest. 

What, then, are the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of Miss Mason's educational message, 
and how far are they applicable to the class- 
rooms of an ordinary school? The theoretical 
basis is summed up in some three pages of a 
pamphlet on “A Liberal Education.” The 
main points seem to be: (1) That a child is a 
person with a. person’s spiritual capacities 
and requirements; (2) that knowledge in 
variety is aS necessary to the mind as food is 
to the body, and that a child’s native curiosity 
iS an expression of this need; (3) that his 
powers of thought and imagination suffice for 
his apprehension with little outside aid, and 
that his mind is so constituted as to lead him to 
retain the profitable and to reject the unprofit- 
able; (4) that stimulus to learning is not there- 
fore necessary, though some moral control is 
wanted to secure the act of attention—a 
control which comes from the certainty that 
he will presently be required to recount what 
he has learned; (5) that the child is to go his 
own pace; (6) that books, the very best, are 
to take the place of lessons. 

Written in this summary form, some difh- 
culties immediately stand out. Number (4) 
especially seems a little artificial. Recounting 
what one knows suggests either a vain display 
or a pedagogic artifice, neither of which finds 
a parallel in a healthy child’s attitude towards 
food for the body. Again, very little 
acquaintance with children casts doubts 
upon number (3). It may be right to let 
them find their own way to essentials, but 
their path will be devious and their progress 
slow. Of course, a well-chosen text-book 
will serve as a guide, but in this case it is a 
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teacher who is at work, and a teacher who 
has had children specially in his mind. 
Finally, as to number (1), we are in some doubt 
about what Miss Mason means by a person, 
and her principles as worked out in definite 
curricula seem to deny personality, as we 
understand it, to the teacher! - 

This brings us to a consideration of the 
practical side of the P.N.E.U. school. 
Programmes of work, very clearly and 
definitely set out, are published for the use 
of members, who must give an undertaking 
not to lend them to others. Space does not 
permit our going into details, and we may 
admit at once the usefulness of an organisa- 
tion of the kind. It serves the same purpose 
as the International Sunday School pro- 
grammes of study in their particular sphere. 
Few parents or governesses are capable of 
drawing up complete and satisfactory 
schemes. The P.N.E.U. not only supplies 
them ready-made, but also conducts terminal 
examinations upon them, the papers of which 
are “carefully. designed to give pupils an 
opportunity of telling what they know.” 
Moreover, the programme is so full that 
revision is impossible—such at least is the 
ideal. 

All this: is admirable for those who need 
it, and presumably members of the union 
feel the need. Yet we could wish that some 
loophole were left for variation in the 
programmes laid down. If the history period 
is fixed as 1689-1837, why: must we take it 
from certain pages of Arnold-Forster ? 
Presumably for the convenience of the 
examination. No other reason is _ conceiv- 
able. We recognise the difficulties of parents, 
and even of governesses, but what of 
professionally trained teachers? Ought thev 
to hand over their professional conscience to 
this new educational church? It is an excel- 
lent thing that children should study pictures, 
but if Miss Mason chooses Pieter de Hoogh, 
who bores us, why should we communicate 
this particular incapacity of ours to our pupils ? 
The personality of the teacher 1s, in fact, left 
out of the account—surely a Serious draw- 
back to the whole idea. Miss Mason is not 
wholly unaware of the difficulty, but she feels 
that to allow people to subscribe for her 
programmes on the understanding that they 
may make such use of them as they think fit 
would endanger a great idea and do serious 
harm to the cause of education! Such a 
point of view is courageously frank, but a little 
papal in tone, is it not? 

A glance at the examination papers 
suggests an authoritarian attitude which 
some of us hoped was passing out of our 
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educational practice. We cite some examples 
of questions: which are surely beyond the 
range of a schoolgirl’s judgment. 

Forms V. anp VI.: Discuss the style of the 
Epistle to the Romans. 

Discuss and confute the Utilitarian scheme 
of morals. 

Name the desires which minister to mind 
and show how much each may degenerate. 

State and illustrate half a dozen charac- 
teristics of poetic diction. : 

What have you to say of the thought of 
Aristotle and Plato? 

The rest are more commonplace. How 
far the reproduction of second-hand judg- 
ments. can be regarded as evidence of a well- 
nourished mind we may still doubt. Indeed, 
Miss Mason’s whole psychology seems to run 
counter to the current biological view. There 
is a world of difference between her school 
ideals and those outlined, for example, in 
Dewey’s “Schools of To-morrow,” and we 
cannot resist the conclusion that the future 
lies with Dewey rather than with Miss Mason. 

In spite of all this, the solid fact that a 
great work for the home-school has been 
accomplished must be gratefully admitted. 
The insistence on the provision of good 
books is surely sound, and if Miss Mason’s 
influence should do something to put the book 
—the good book—in the place of the oral 
lesson which is still the piece de résistance 
of so many primary schools, both teachers 
and taught would gain. More books—rows 
of them temptingly displayed and accessible 
in every classroom—are a crying necessity in 
all our schools, but it would be a doubtful 
blessing if a teacher’s taste and individuality 
were to be subordinated so completely as 
Miss Mason demands in her own organisa- 
tion. Is it not still true that “the letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life”? 
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PROPOSED EXAMINATION FOR 
CLASS I. OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


“T°HE Lords Commissioners of H.M. 
Treasury appointed, on November 16th, 
1916, a committee 


To consider and report upon the existing scheme of 
examination for Class I. of the Home Civil Service; 

To submit a revised scheme such as it may judge 
to be best adapted for the selection of the type of 
officer required fof that class of the Civil Service, and 
at the same time most advantageous to the higher 
education of this country ; 

And in framing such a scheme, to take into 
account, so far as possible, the various other purposes 
which the scheme has hitherto served, and to consult 
the India Office, the Foreign Office, and the Colonial 
Office as to their requirements, in so far as they differ 
from those of the Home Civil Service. 
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The committee consisted in the first place of 
Mr. Stanley Leathes, Sir Alfred Ewing, Sir 
Henry Miers, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, and Prof. 
W. G. S. Adams, with Mr. D. B. Mair as 
secretary. ‘On Mr. Fisher’s appointment as 
President of the Board of Education his place 
on the committee was taken by Dr. W. H. 
Hadow» 

The report is dated June 2oth, 1917. It 
contains a brief historical summary tracing 
various modifications in the examination 
during the last sixty years, during which the 
number of subjects gradually increased to 
thirty-eight. There follows a section on the 
original conception and development of the 
Class I. scheme, a criticism of the existing 
scheme, and an account of the scheme pro- 
posed by the committee. According to this, 
candidates will all take Section A, which con- 
sists of the following (maximum for each sub- 
ject added in brackets) : Essay (100); English 
(100); questions on contemporary subjects, 
social, economic, and political (100); ques- 
tions on general principles, methods, and 
applications of science (100); translation from 
one of ten specified modern languages, Latin 
being also an option for those who take two 
modern languages in Section B (100); a 
viva voce examination (300). Total for 
Section A: 800 marks. Section B consists of 
fifty-three optional subjects, candidates being 
allowed to take subjects in this section up 
to a total of 1,000 marks. We have not space 
to enumerate all the subjects, but mention as 
examples that modern and ancient languages 
alike have 200 marks for translation, com- 
position, etc., and 200 for history and litera- 
ture; there are two English literature sections 
(200 each); general economics (200); political 
organisation (100); mathematics, lower (400) 
and higher (400); physics, lower (200) and 
higher (200); agriculture (200). Thus it is 
possible to get 800 out of the permitted 1,000 
by taking only classics, or modern languages, 
or history, or mathematics, or science.’ In 
addition to these two sections, candidates may 
take translation in a language not already 
taken in Section A, and to this a further 100 
marks are allotted. 

It is impossible in a brief article to do more 
than express very sincere appreciation of this 
scheme, and we trust that all interested in 
our higher education will provide themselves 
with a copy of the report. The criticisms 
and arguments are stated in restrained and 
convincing language, and the hopes aroused | 
on seeing the names of those serving on the 
committee have not been disappointed. The 
scheme marks a great step forward in the 
history of competitive examination. Section 
A affords a test, such as we have never had 
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before, of general education in its best sense 
and of personality. Section B, on the other 
hand, makes it possible for an honours man 


at any university to compete without having | 


to take up subjects merely for the sake ot 
scoring marks. 

Perhaps the honours school that suffered 
most under the old scheme was that of 
modern languages. 
a fair chance. 
suggests an examination of a very high stan- 
dard, and it remains to be seen what the sylla- 
bus and the papers will be like.) Further, 
there is considerable encouragement to candi- 
dates to acquire a reading knowledge of two 
modern languages, as shown by the power 
to render fairly difficult passages into good 
English. This appreciation of the impor- 
tance of modern languages is all the more 
welcome as there has been in some quarters 
a disposition to let them receive scant justice. 

The Neglect of Science movement has also 
had its effect, and the compulsory paper of 
questions on science will exert a most salu- 
tary influence. Indeed, the general effect of 
this scheme will be to encourage specialisa- 
tion, but to discourage narrowness of 
specialisation, one-sided development. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that this excel- 
lent scheme will be adopted, not only for 
Class I. of the Home Civil Service, bur, 
above all, for the Indian Civil Service as well, 
for there are far more posts for competition 
in the latter, and the effect would be 
greater in proportion. It 
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the Indian Civil Service examination to 
schoolboys would have the most disastrous 
-effects. 

That incidentally the committee leads us to 
believe that our apprehensions on this score 
may be ill-founded is one of the many points 
which make us grateful for this quite admir- 


' able report. . 
They receive, at last, | 
(It is true that the committee ' 


. PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 
ISS ROSAMOND F. SHOVE, M.A. 


(Dublin), at present second mistress 
of the Notting Hill High School, has been 
appointed assistant lecturer in education at the 
University of Leeds and sub-warden of the 
University Hall for Women. Miss Shove 
was educated at Blackheath High School 
and at Girton College, Cambridge. While at 
Cambridge she passed the Natural Sciences 
Tripos, and afterwards spent a year under 
Prof. Seward upon research in plant 
anatomy. In addition to her wide experience 


: of teaching in Liverpool, in Wales, and in 


London, Miss -Shove has taken an active 


: interest, in educational questions outside the 


schools, having been a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Association of 
Assistant-mistresses, president of the London 
branch of that association, and a member 


' of the executive committee of the Association 


of Science Teachers. She has contributed 


‘to THe ScHOOL WorLp and several other 


is true that the 7 


‘Royal Commission on the Indian Public Ser- | 


vices has recommended that selection for the 
Indian Civil Service should be made at a much 
earlier age (cighteen or nineteen) than that 
(twenty-two to twenty-four) for which the pre- 
sent scheme is intended. The adoption of this 
recommendation would, in our opinion, be a 
very grave mistake. At a time when we are 
building the upper stories of our new secon- 
dary schools, and making alterations and 
repairs in our old ones, we do not want a 
fresh set of specifications to confuse our archi- 
tects’ plans. No arguments we have seen in 
favour of lowering the age of admission to the 
Indian Civil Service competition have con- 
vinced us that we should be justified in intro- 
ducing such a seriously disturbing element 
into our secondary schools. We want steady, 
wholesome work for our boys of sixteen to 
eighteen, free from excessive pressure. Many a 
boy crammed—it is not only “crammers” 
that cram—for a university scholarship has 
had little power or initiative left when the 
coveted prize has been won; and the intense 
competition resulting from throwing open 


educational journals. 
* 

Mr. H. C. BarNes-LAWRENCE has retired 
from the headmastership of Weymouth Col- 
lege, an office he has now held for fifteen years. 


* * 


At the close of the summer term the Dean of 


Canterbury, the chairman of the school coun- 


cil, presented to Mr. Barnes-Lawrence, on 
behalf of the boys, old boys, and friends, a 


testimonial of £300, the interest on which will 
form a Barnes-Lawrence Prize: Fund. The 
retiring’ headmaster has been a schoolmaster 
for more than forty years, and was headmaster 
of Perse School, Cambridge, before going to 
Weymouth College. Mr. R. R. Conway, who 
has been second master for many years, is to 
act as headmaster-in-charge of Weymouth 
College for the period of the war. 
* * 4 


Miss FLAVELL has retired from the post of 
headmistress of Tiffin Girls’ School, Kingston- 
on-Thames, a school with which she-has been 
connected for thirty years. Miss Alsop, the 
senior assiStant-mistress, who has served the 
school faithfully for twenty-seven years, has 
also retired. Both ladies received parting gifts 
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pupils. | 
* *£® * 

Mr. ALFRED MoseELy, C.M.G., died on 
uy 22nd at his residence at Hadley Wood. 
MIr. Mosely was a Bristolian and was educated 
at Bristol Grammar School. He went to Kim- 
berley, acquired a claim in the De Beers 
diamond field, and so was able tọ retire from 
busiņess and to return to this country. Mr. 
Mosely is best known among educationists 
on account of the commissions he organised 
and sent to the United States. In 1902 an 
industrial commission, and in 1903 an educa- 
tional commission, were sent at his expense. 
In 1907, 700 English school-teachers, at his 
instance, visited the United States and Canada, 
and ater Mr. Mosely arranged for a return 
visit to this country by as many American 
teachers. These visits did much to bring about 
the closer union and the better understanding 
of the educationists of the countries concerned, 


* + * 


IT is interesting to look back at the names 
of the Mosely commissioners, whose reports 
were published in 1904. Among them are 
“R. Blair, Esq., assistant-secretarv for techni- 
, cal education of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction, Ireland”; “T. Gre- 
gory Foster, Esq., assistant-professor of Eng- 


lish in University College, London”; “W. C. 
Fletcher, Esq., headmaster of Liverpool 
Institute”; and “the Rev. H. B. Gray, 
warden of Bradfield College.” Dr. Gray, in 


his section of the report, commented upon 
the phenomenal development in commerce and 
industry in the United States, and asked, 
What part do the methods of education, as 
distinct from the spirit, pursued in the United 
States, play? Since then Dr. Gray has seen 
a great deal more of Canada, the United 
States, and other countries, and his latest word 
to educationists at home is to be found in 
“Eclipse or Empire?” In that book he and 
Mr. Turner discuss the comparatively slow 
development of commerce and industry in 


this country. 
* * * 


IT is Mr. A. E. Wynne, not Wyrne, who is 
to act as headmaster of Blundell’s School, 
Tiverton. Mr. Wynne is an old boy of King 
Edward VI. Grammar School, Birmingham, 
and was at Beaumaris School for some five 
years before going to Dover College. 


* + >+ 
Lieut. J. E. MALtin, of the Intelligence 
Department, was mentioned in Sir Douglas 
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—_—_—, 


was for some time on the staff of the Strand 
School, and was one of its able, energetic, and 
effective modern language masters. He was 
also a hard worker on behalf of the Assistant- 
masters’ Association. He was largely respon- 
sible for the excellent chapter on Germany in 
the association’s “Report on the Conditions 
of Service” of 1910; and later he became the 
secretary of the association’s Parliamentary 
committee, one of tts most important com- 
mittees. 
ONLOOKER. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 


| R. FISHER’S Education Bill was 

introduced in the House of Commons 
on August loth and read a first time. As the 
President of the Board of Education explained 
in introducing the Bill, it does not attempt to 
deal with university, secondary, or technical 
education; it does not touch the. scholarship 
system ; and it leaves on one side the establish- 
ment of a satisfactory pensions scheme for 
teachers in secondary and other schools at 
present outside the State scheme of pensions. 
Other pressing educational reforms, too, have 
had to be deferred for the present. 

At the same time the Bill marks a great 
advance, and if in due course its chief provi- 
sions are embodied in an Act of Parliament, . 
we Shall have reached a turning point in Eng- 
lish education and shall be justified in looking 
forward with confidence to the due comple- 
tion of a reasonably graded and comprehensive 
scheme of national education. 

Further progress with the Bill cannot be 
made until the autumn, but its introduction 
before the recess provides the opportunity for 
a full discussion of its provisions by education 
authorities and teachers before the second- 
reading debate, and enables them to inform 
their representatives in Parliament as to the 
opinions on the proposed changes of the men 
and women who will be called upon to interpret 
the new Act. . 

The general framework of the Bill and the 
actual proposals of the Government were 
explained with consummate ability by Mr. 
Fisher in his introductory speech, and copies 
of the “Bill to make further provision with 
respect to education in England and Wales, 
and for purposes connected therewith” (Bill 
89), price 3d. net, can now be obtained through 
any bookseller, so that teachers can easily 
acquaint themselves with the changes it is 
proposed to make. 

The following summary of the chief points 
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of the Bill has been drawn up from these | administrative and educational functions to these asso- 


sources of information. 


CHIEF PROVISIONS OF THE BILL. 

It is proposed :—First, to improve the administra- 
tive organisation of education, 

Secondly, to secure for every boy and girl in this 
country an elementary school-life, up to. the age of 
fourteen vears, which shall be unimpeded by the com- 
peting claims of industry. 

Thirdly, to establish part-time, day continuation 
schools, which every young person in the country shall 
b2 compelled to attend unless he or she is undergoing 
some suitable form of alternative instruction. 

Fourthly, the development of the higher forms of 
elementary education and the improvement of the 
physical condition of the children and young persons 
under instruction. 

Fifthly, to consolidate the elementary-school grants; 
and 

Sixthly, to make an effective survey of the whole 
educational provision of the country and to bring pri- 
vate educational institutions into closer and more con- 
venient relation to the national system. 


PROVINCIAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


A duty is imposed upon the councils of every county 
and county borough to provide for the progressive 
development and comprehensive organisation of educa- 
tion in their respective areas and to submit schemes 


to the Board, and in order that this function may — 


adequately be discharged it is proposed to remove the 
twopenny limit of the amount to be raised for higher 
forms of education which was imposed by the Act of 
1902. The council of a county or county borough will, 
in other words, plan out an educational policy. Before 
submitting its scheme to the Board the council will be 
required to consult the authorities having power in the 
county under Part 3 of the Act of 1902 with reference 
to the mode in which and the extent to which any such 
authority will co-operate with the county, and the 
. Board will be informed as to the co-operation to be 
expected from any such authority. 

There are some educational problems which can be 
most conveniently considered in relation to an area 


larger than a county or county borough, and by bodies | 


representing a wider constituency. The supply of 
elementary teachers, for instance, could be best dealt 
within relation to the large areas. So, probably, could 
a scheme for scholarships to be held at the secondary 
schools or the universities. Or, again, the provision 


and utilisation of secondary schools might be more | 


scientifically planned and with less fear of overlapping 
in the large area than in the small area. It is, of 
course, possible under the existing law for authorities 
to combine for any one or all of such purposes. 

The Bill provides distinct statutory authority for the 
formation of bodies which we may call provincial asso- 
ciations. The Board will be empowered by statute to 
provide for the establishment of provincial associations 
after consultation with the authorities. concerned, the 
local education authorities being empowered to delegate 


! ciations, 


and conversely the associations being 
empowered to exercise any function so dele- 
gated. There will be county and county borough 
authorities obliged to submit comprehensive schemes oi 
education for their respective areas, and these will be 
gradually supplemented by provincial associations for 
those educational purposes which are most conveniently 
dealt with in relation to areas larger than those of the 
county and county borough. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


The education given in public elementary schools is 
not to be considered an end in itself, but a stage in the 
child’s education destined to lead to other stages. Local 
education authorities, under Part 3 of the Local Educa- 
tion Act of 1902, will be required to make adequate 
provision, either by special classes or by means of 


. central schools, for what may be termed higher elemen- 


I 


‘tender an age. 


tary education. The Bill provides not only for the 
introduction of practical instruction at appropriate 
stages, but also for the preparation of children for 
further education in schools other than clementary, and 
for transference at suitable ages to such schools. 

The Bill includes a series of proposals designed to 
improve and to strengthen the existing fabric of elemen- 
tary education so as to secure to every child in the king- 
dom a sound physique and a solid groundwork of 
knowledge before the period when the part-time system 
begins. The establishment of nursery schools for 
children under five years is encouraged, and the local 
education authorities are empowered to raise the age 
at which normal instruction in the elementary schools 
begins to six, as soon as there is an adequate supply 
of nursery schools for the younger children in the area. 

The law of school attendance is to be amended so 
as to abolish all exemptions between the ages of five 
and fourteen, and further restriction is to be placed 
upon the emplovment of children during the elemen- 
tary-school period. 


The first of these proposals rests upon the 
belief that children are introduced to the normal 
instruction of public elementary schools at too 


At four or five years sleep and’ play 
are far more important than letters, and, ‘wherever 
the home is good, the child should be encouraged to 
stay with its mother. It is not proposed to compel 
the provision of nursery schools, but to enable 
such schools, attendance at which must be voluntary, 
to be aided from the rates, and in the development of 

' these schools, which will often be cpen-air schools, a 

real improvement in the health of young children may 

reasonably be looked for. 

The second proposal involves as its consequence the 
abolition of what is known as the half-time system. 
The system has been condemned by every educationist 
and every social reformer. It is bad for the physique 
of the children and it is injurious to the intellectual 
prospects of the half-timer. 

The third measure for improving elementary-school 
education is the further regulation of the employment 
| of children during the period of daily elementary-school 
life. The Government desires a full period of school 
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life, unimpaired by the competing claims of employ- 
ment, for all children of the working population. At 
the present moment the effect of our elementary-school 
education is greatly harmed by the work which is 
imposed on children out of school hours. They are 
liable to be emploved for three hours before the school 
opens and for some hours after the school closes, and 
the general opinion of inspectors is that of all reforms 
affecting elementary education there is none more vital 
than the enforcement of strict limitation of the em- 
plovment of children in their school-going days. The 
Bill proposes that no child under twelve shall be em- 
ploved for profit. No child under fourteen shall be 
employed on any day on which he is required to 
attend school before the close of school hours or 
after 8 p.m. on that day, or on other days before 8 a.m. 
or after 8 p.m. If the local education authority 
should decide that it would be wise to continue the 
elementary education in the elementary schools either 
of the boys or the girls in their area or of boys or girls 
following particular occupations in that area up to the 
age of fifteen they shall be empowered to do so. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


The most novel provision in the Bill is that, with 
certain exceptions, every young person no longer under 
any obligation to attend a public elementary school 
shall attend such continuation school as the local edu- 
cation authority of the area in which he resides may 
require for a period of 320 hours in the year, or the 
equivalent of eight hours a week for forty weeks. The 
main exceptions are the following :—Attendance at 
schools will not be required in the case of a young person 
who has received to the satisfaction of the Board suit- 
able full-time instruction up to the age of sixteen, or 
has passed the matriculation examination of a univer- 
sity of the United Kingdom or an examination recog- 
nised as an equivalent to that, or is shown to be un- 
suitable or deficient for part-time instruction. In other 
words, every young person who has not received a full- 
time education up to the age of sixteen shall receive a 
part-time education up to the age of eighteen, either in 
schools provided by the local education ‘authority or in 
schools under its direction, such as the schools estab- 
lished by manufacturers in their works. 

The Bill provides that part-time instruction shall be 
given by day; it must be taken out of the employers’ 
time, and provision is made to ensure that the young 
person who is required to attend continuation classes 
shall not be worked unduly long hours during the days 
on which the classes are held, and that he or she shall 
be given a reasonable interval for food, rest, and 
washing between work and school. The classes are 
not to be held on Sunday or any holiday or half-holi- 
day which a young person is accustomed to enjoy. 


PuysicaL EDUCATION. 


The Bill attaches great importance to physical 
education. Physical training is already an element, 
perhaps not a sufficient element, in our elementary- 
school curriculum, and grants have recently been sanc-. 
tioned for organisers of physical training in public 


elementary schools. The present Bill gives physical 
training a place in continuation schools. Every boy 
and girl in those schools will receive physical training. 
It goes even further. It empowers the local education 
authority to establish nursery schools for young chil- 
dren, to maintain playing-fields, school baths, or school 
game centres, and equipment for physical training, and 
it extends the powers and duties with regard to medi- 
cal inspection now possessed by the local education 
authorities in the case of elementary schools and 
secondary schools provided by them, and continuation 
schools under their control. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 


Among the administrative provisions, three call for 
special comment. The first relates to the inspection of 
schools and other educational institutions not other- 
wise liable to inspection by Government Departments. 
Those are public schcols and private schools. It is 
not proposed to compel those schools to submit to 
inspection by the Board, but it is proposed to empower 
the Board, on request, to inspect such schools free 
of charge. Public schools and many private schools, 
which obviously reach, or nearly approach, the stan- 
dard of the Board for secondary schools, have been 
able for the last ten years to obtain free inspection, 
and the names of several well-known schools of both 
classes are to be found on the published list of the 
Board. But a very large number of schools at present 
do not fulfil this condition, and it is clearly in the 
interest of the parents and of the community that 
those schools should have the benefit of such ex- 
perience and guidance as the Board can put at their 
disposal. 

The second point relates to educational informa- 
tion. There is probably no civilised country in Europe 
in which the Government knows so little of what is 
going on in the field of education as England. The 
Board has no official knowledge at all of a large 
number of schools and educational institutions of an 
important kind, and very scanty and precarious know- 
ledge of those that are outside the system of grants. 
Not a few private-venture schools are frauds on the 
public. The teaching is deplorable; the buildings are 
inappropriate; there is no adequate security for the 
health and progress of the pupils. The Government 
does not wish to put down private schools. But in 
view of the Jarge sums of public money invested in 
education, it is thought that the Board should be in 
a position to inform itself and Parliament more 
exactly than it can now do as to the quantity and 
quality of the total provision of education in the 
country. The Bill provides that, where the necessarv 
information is not otherwise available, the Board may 
call upon every school or educational institution to 
furnish particulars. 

Thirdly, the Bill provides for the consolidation of 
all grants made for elementary education. It has long 
been recognised that a block area grant made to the 
local education authorities in respect of its general 
education system is more satisfactory than a number 
of different grants allocated on the basis of' particular 
schools and particular subjects of activity. 
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NEW IDEALS IN EDUCATION, 


Tue fourth conference 
interested in the new ideals in education met 
at Bedford College on August 1q4th-21st. The sub- 
ject of discussion was continuation schools, and, as 
befitted a conference of pioneers, the note throughout 
was of the highest optimism, Indeed, everyone took 
for granted that the new continuation schools must 
and would begin at the point at which the most en- 
lightened of the present-day schools, whether element- 
ary or secondary, had arrived. Speaker after speaker 
urged that nothing but the best could be of any. use, 
that to scamp these schools educationally, socially, or 
financially would mean certain failure from the outset. 
The best men and women, working in the very best 
environment, ready to give body and soul to the work : 
nothing less than this would avail. ` 

Naturàlly, in a conference that exists to advocate 
the utmost liberty, the dominant note was freedom. 
Compulsion to come to the school was the only com- 
pulsion to be tolerated, and that was a temporary 
necessity which, if the schools were what they ought 
to be and can be, would pass away. This note of 
freedom rang through every address, alike in- Mr. 
Fisher’s ideal of England as one grand university 
whose members should be every man and woman of 
the country, and Mr. Roscoe’s magnificent plea for 
preserving in our youth that spirit of adventure, that 
vision of the New Jerusalem, that impetus to advance, 
so essential to the world’s progress, but now stifled 
by tradition and authority and the fetters that each 
gereration so anxiously binds on the feet of the next. 
The same strong feeling appeared in the appeal of 
Mrs. Green, speaking as a woman doctor in close 
touch with the girl victims of their own ‘‘ damped-back 
vitality,” and in that of Miss Alice Woods not to force 
all girls into the one groove of domestic interests, while 
Prof. Bompas-Smith called for self-government and a 
keen sense of comradeship between pupils and 
teachers, and Mr. Dove Keighley happily described 


of men and women 


the continuation school of the future as the ‘‘ with- 


drawing-room ” of our. industrial .life. Everywhere 
the cry arose that the school should be a place of joy, 
of liberty, of life, where each boy and girl might learn 
to express himself amid beauty and leisure and 
friendly comradeship. 

This call for the development of the sense of beauty 
was indeed a dominant note in the discussions of the 
conference, sounding most clearly and finely in Prof. 
Rothenstein’s plea for the arousing, not merely of 
the appreciative, but also of the creative instinct, which 
lies dormant in every child. 

Quite as insistent as the demand for freedom was 
the claim that the main trend of the work should be 
educational rather than vocational. Mr. Fisher 
pointed out that the change in our industrial pro- 
cesses, involving acts of mere repetition by the worker, 
has caused a demand for increased leisure, and with 
it must come the education for leisure. Mr. Roscoe 
urged that the transcending reason for the creation of 
these schools is that the youth should become a member 
of human society. Mr. Spurley Hey also expressed 
the view that it is a social rather than an economic 
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end at which we must aim, while Prof. Bompas- 
Smith warned us that any attempt at purely voca- 
tional instruction would be suspected by Labour as an 
intrigue of the capitalist to enslave still further the 
wage-earner, Dr. Nunn raised a protest against dis- 
integrating life into work and leisure, and urged that 
we must also reform the industrial life and make it 
human, but though the, conference felt he was right 
the general thought seemed to prefer to take one thing 
at a time. Mr. Mansbridge gave his audience a 
vision of all that a continuation school might mean 
to a nation, in which the craftsman should maintain 
the state of the world with his whole body, mind, and 
spirit, a democracy where all service should receive 
equal recognition, and in which it was realised that 
to do less than one’s best was to defraud the com- 
munity. : 

Even for rural schools Mr. Christopher Turnor 
urged that half of the eight hours a week should be 
given to books, and Mr. Hatton and Mr. Ashby, the 
latter speaking with a depth of passion and a breadth 
of economic vision won from a great personal experi- 
ence, cJaimed for the rural worker his heritage of 
something more than mere technical training. 

No space remains to do more than mention the most 
interesting day of * experiments.” This conference 
devotes one day to the discussion of educational ex- 
periments actually in process in our schools, and Mr. 
Holmes expressed the hope that it might form the 
nucleus of a future “educational clearing-house.”’ It 
is undoubtedly one of the most valuable features of 
the week. The last day was devoted to ‘‘nursery 
schools.” 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY. 


Tue Higher Education Sub-Committee has submitted 
to the Education Committee of the London County 
Council a memorandum summarising the *‘ Projet de 
loi sur l'éducation des adolescents” presented to the 
French Chamber of Deputies in March last, and also 
a report on the reform of education in Germany. We 
print below some extracts from the memorandum. 


OBJECTS OF THE FRENCH BILL FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
ADOLESCENTS. 

(1) To co-ordinate the various partial schemes of 
continuation education already under consideration, in 
order to balance their conflicting claims and fill in the 
gaps they leave, by (a) ensuring that every pupil is 
given some sort of preparation for his future career, 
and incidentally that every child shall be taught a 
trade; (b) balancing the physical (and military) educa- 
tion and vocational training by a scheme of general 
education which will, at least in its higher stages, treat 
of the laws and principles underlying the ‘ facts” 
acquired at school. In particular, the history of France 
will be used as a foundation for a study of French 
political institutions and the theories on which they 
are based. 

(2) To develop and link up with the system of 
obligatory continuation education the various voluntary 


The 


continuation classes or educational agencies already 
existing. They may be utilised to provide tuition in 
subjects not provided for in the minimum curriculum 
established by the new Bill. They will be subject to 
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the same regulations as obtain at present in the case | 


of private schools—i.e. properly qualified staff, satis- 
factory course of studies, equipment, etc., are required 
and assured by State inspection. 

(3) To apportion the time devoted to the various, sec- 
tions of the programme so as to avoid over-pressure 


and lighten so far as possible the obligation to attend | 


classes for so many years. To this end the period of 
continuation education is divided into two—for boys 
thirteen-seventeen and seventeen-twenty, for girls 
thirteen-sixteen and sixteen-eighteen. During the first 
period 300 hours’ attendance will be required, and the 
course will comprise—for boys, vocational training, for 
girls, domestic science; some physical exercise; and 
general education, rather didactic in method, consisting 
mainly of readings of good authors on various subjects. 
During the second period 200 hours’ attendance will 
be required. For boys, the course will consist of 
physical and elementary military training and general 
education in the form of lectures, discussions, and 
* causeries ' on history, geography, politics, economics, 
and kindred subjects : for girls, the general education 
will be on the same lines, but they will study, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary domestic subjects, home nursing 
and the rearing of children. At the end of the third 
year of the first period, and at the end of the second 
year of the second period, pupils may take an exam- 
ination exempting them in each case from staying on 
for the final year of the course. 

(4) To simplify- the curriculum of the elementary 
school so that the school day and the school year may 
be shortened, thus releasing teachers for work in con- 
tinuation schools. The general education will be in 
the hands of the regular teachers, and in special sub- 
jects they will supplement the technical instructors, 
where necessary. 

(5) To provide for suitable extension and remodeling 
of school buildings so that classrðoms for adolescents 
may be attractive and well supplied with books, etc. 

(6) To institute a livret scolaire, which will be a 
record of pupils’ work and attendance at school from 
six to twenty years of age. Failure to complete the 
prescribed course will be punished by inflicting certain 
civic disabilities. 


EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


The agitation for drastic reform of the German 
educational system had already begun before war 
broke out. During the first year of the war there was 
a truce, but since then the campaign has been conducted 
with skill by the German elementary-school teachers, 
led by prominent educationists like Kerschensteiner 
and Rein. Though it is by no means impossible for 
the pupils of German elementary schools to pass on tc 
secondary schools and afterwards to the universities, 
the elementary-school system is essentially an isolated 
institution. Its teachers are unable to study at a 
university because they have not the ‘certificate of 
maturity ” from a higher school which is required for 
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matriculation, and its pupils are prevented in many 
cases from taking advantage even of the free places in 
secondary schools, by the fact that the elementary 
! curriculum is so planned that the ‘transition from 
elementary to secondary school is impossible without 
private coaching, by the preference given to pupils of 
preparatory schools, by lack of maintenance grants, 
and by the allocating of free places to children whose 
parents would have sent them to a secondary school in 
any case, but are glad, for one reason or another, 
to be exempted from payment of feces. 

This policy of isolation has been deliberately pursued 
by the Prussian Government, and is supported by uni- 
versity authorities and the personnel of the secondary 
schools. The opposition is probably due in large part 
to the fact that, before the war, there were not nearly 
enough posts in the higher branches of the Civil Service 
and teaching profession for those who had qualified 
for them by taking a full course at secondary school 
and university. Consequently a  secondarv-school 
teacher or a jurist, after completing his studies, might 
have to wait five to seven years before securing a 
permanent appointment, and any influx from elemen- 
tary schools would only intensify the ‘struggle for 
life.” However, at the outbreak of the war, the 
Government committed one tactical error. It indulged 
in extravagant eulogies of German education, at the 
expense of the decrepit systems of France and Eng- 
land, of course, but incidentally the effect was to exalt 
particularly the elementary school end its personnel. 
The teachers were not slow to take advantage ofthe 


“If the elementary-school pupil is so superlatively 
good,” they argued, “ why brand him as unfit for higher 
education, and if the elementary-school teacher is such 
a capable and devoted individual, why class him as an 
inferior official and humiliate him by denying him some 
of the ordinary privileges of citizęnship?” Govern- 
ment representatives had to perform some delicate feats 
of balancing in evolving replies which combined fervid 
praise of the elementary school with pious hopes for 
the future and intimations, more or less precise, that 
nothing more than praise need be. expected for the 
present. 

The German Teachers’ Association, however, de- . 
manded immediate reform, and, with: the support of 
the Social Democrats, inaugurated a propaganda for 
the *‘ Einheitsschule'’ (‘‘common school”), the main 
object of which is ‘‘to create-a great organisation, 
employing all the resources of modern psychology to 
study the children of the nation, to give everyone the 
opportunity of developing his or her special powers to 
the utmost, and thus eliminate chance from the 
mabilisation of talent.’ To this end the “ Einheits- 
schule” must be (a) uniform for the whole Empire; 
(b) free; (c) undenominational; (d) organised to place 
gifted children of the poorer classes on the same 
fcoting with regard to secondary and university educa- 
tion as the children of the wealthy. 

While the “ Einheitsschule”’ has been discussed for 
the last two years in books and newspapers, at educa- 
tional conferences, and -from the pulpits of many 
churches, the most interesting debates have been those 


in the Prussian Lower House, when the Education 
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Estimates were presented. In the course of the first 
debate, in March, 1916, the demand for educational 
reform was pressed by the Social Democrats and the 
Progressive ‘‘ Volkspartei.” They demanded the sup- 
pression of preparatory schools (Vorschulen), which 
they consider to be not only the chief barrier between 
the elementary and the secondary schools, bui also a 
direct menace to the efficiency of German education, 
in that they pass on to the secondary schools a large 
class of pupils who are unfitted for higher education 
and who drop out—particularly after getting the " Ein- 
jahrigenzeugnis "—without completing any definite 
course of studies. A writer in the Pädagogische Zeit- 
ung points out that Saxony, which has no preparatory 
schools, is apparently able to exercise discrimination 
with regard to the class of pupils admitted to the 
secondary schools, and gets better results, as statistics 
relating to the terminal examination (Reifeprifung) 
show. The following table shows the percentage of 
pupils in secondary schools who passed the terminal 
examination in 1911 :— 


Saxony. Prussia, 

Per cent. Per cent. 
Gymnasium 9:07 5:69 
Realgymnasium 5-01 3°38 
Oberrealschule... 3°97 2°89 
Average pass ... 6-00 3:98 


The project of the " Einheitsschule,” that elementary 
scholars who had completed their school course should 
be admitted to the secondary schools and get their 
leaving certificate in five or six years, and the proposal 
to abolish the preparatory schools, were negatived 
during the debate. But the members: of the Catholic 
Centre took up the cause of the gifted elementary-school 
pupils and brought forward motions in which the 
Government was requested to make arrangements to 
facilitate their transfer to the secondary school, to pro- 
vide some equality of opportunity between pupils of 
elementary and preparatory schools in regard to condi- 
tions of entering the secondary schools, and to give 
maintenance grants to deserving students. All these 
motions were carried. The Prussian Minister of Edu- 
cation indicated that the probable line of reform would 
be a development of the * Mittelschule” as a link be- 
tween the elementary and secondary school of the 
“modern ” type (Realschule and QOberrealscule): It 
might also be possible to link up the Mittelschule 
with the Realgymnasium or the Reformschule (which 
represents 6o per cent. of the Realgymnasien), as in 
the latter school Latin is only introduced in the ‘‘ lower 
third.” He undertook to remove at once some of the 
disabilities of the elementary-school pupil, by adapting 
the entrance examination of secondary schools to the 
curriculum and methods of elementary schools, and by 
guaranteeing that the entrance class should not be filled 
in future by preparatory-school pupils, to the exclusion 
of the elementary-school pupil. 

In June, 1916, Liberal newspapers (in Prussia) an- 
nounced that the reforms foreshadowed by the Minister 
of Education in March were to be promulgated imme- 
diatelv, and stated that the principle for which the 
elementary-school teachers had been contending—the 
admission of elementary-school pupils to higher schools 
without formal examination after three years’ attend- 


ance at an elementary school—had been conceded. 
Such an arrangement would, of course, have put the 
elementary school on the same level as the preparatory. 
The reactionaries greeted the news with angry pro- 
tests, and finally the Education Department intervened 
with an emphatic denial of its intention to introduce 
any changes of this character. 

The new regulations were published on August 30th. 
They dealt only with the subjects and standard of 
attainment required for admission, at the age of nine to 
ten, into Class VI..of the secondary school. The main 
modifications were the elimination of much of the 
formal grammar, and a simpler course in arithmetic. 
The Vorschule benefits distinctly, as less cramming 
will be required, but the Volkschule is in much the 
same position as before. 

However, in the course of the debates on the Educa- 
tion Estimates in March of this year, it was obvious 
that the Minister of Education was being forced to 
act. At the beginning of the year he had addressed 
the following questions to all district inspectors—(a) 
In what elementary-school organisations can a good 
pupil pass into Class VI. of the secondary school with- 
out necessitating special arrangements or alterations 
in the school programme? (b) If such organisations 
do not exist, what changes would have to be made 
in the programme to render these transfers possible ? 
(c) Can such changes be made without disadvantage 
to the other students? If not, suggestions should be 
made for special arrangements to meet the needs of 
the gifted pupil. 

In the course of his speech he further announced 
that he was conducting an experimental school at 
Königsberg on the lines approved by the “Centre” 
party, and directed attention to similar experiments 
that are being made in various parts of the Empire— 
chiefly at Hamburg, Frankfort, Breslau, and Mann- 
heim. The Mannheim experiment is by far the most 
interesting. The children are admitted to the elemen- 
tary schoo! at the age of six. During their first year 
at school they. are classified as follows :—{1) Normal; 
(2) unfit to follow ordinary curriculum ; (3) backward, 
as a result, not of lack of ability, but of special circum- 
stances, such as illness, debility, etc. For groups (2) 
and (3) parallel classes are arranged. Group (2) re- 
mains quite apart, the curriculum being planned on a 
four-class basis. The special course for group (3) 
begins in the second year, and comprises six or 
seven classes. The backward child is placed in the 
class corresponding to his age, and coached up to the 
standard of his ‘‘normal’’ class, to which he is trans- 
ferred as soon as he has made up the leeway. For 
children who are to be sent forward to the secondary 
school, either at the desire of their parents, or because 
they have shown special ability, supplementary classes 
are provided. At the end of three years they are able 
to sit for the entrance examination of any Gymnasium 
or Realgymnasium and pass into Class VI. of these 
schools, the preparatory departments of which have 
been discontinued. Also, in the upper classes of the 
elementary school, modern languages, machine draw- 
ing, and manual work are taught to those of the chil- 
dren who wish to begin such special studies in prepara- 
tion for their future career. 
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These changes are significant because, having once 
admitted the desirability of bridging the gulf between 
elementary and higher education for thé gifted few, 
the Government will have difficulty in keeping the new 
arrangements within narrow limits, as it obviously 
desires to do. The Teachers’ Association will as- 
suredly not rest content with partial measures, for, 
behind their campaign for the ‘* Einheitsschule,” there 
is not only a strong desire for educational reform, but 
also a determination to remove keenly felt professional 
grievances; and their conviction is that only by basing 
higher education on the elementary schools can the 
elementary-school teachers escape from their present 
humiliating position. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN EDUCATION. 


THE Teachers’ Registration Council, as representa- 
tive of the teaching profession, has found it necessary 
for the discharge of ifs duty under the Order in Coun- 
cil to consider proposals which have been made for 
reforms and reorganisation in national education, and 
has adopted the following resolutions :— 

(1) As a fundamental part of national education it 
is necessary to secure more effective care for the health 
of children from infancy onwards and more ample 
provision for their physical welfare and development. 

(2) It is further necessary to provide against the 
withdrawal of children under fourteen years of age 
from whole-time attendance at school and to limit very 
strictly the practice of employing such children as 
Wage-earners out of school hours. 

(3) In no case should a child’s schooling be held to 
be complete at the age of fourteen. Facilities for fur- 
ther instruction should be provided by an increase in 
the number of whole-time secondary schools and by 
the establishment of -part-time secondary schools of 
varving types. Attendance at one or other of these 
types of school should be compulsory for all young 
persons up to the age of eighteen, and the employment 
in any industry of young persons between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen years, save in the case of those 
who attend whole-time up to the age of seventeen, 
should be accompanied by a statutory limitation of 
their hours of labour so as to provide opportunity for 
attending a part-time secondary school for not fewer 
than nine hours in each week. 

(4) In order that the nation may derive full benefit 
from the capacity of its children there should be a 
much more generous and more equally distributed 
supply of scholarships and of grants for maintenance 
during the period of secondary and higher education. 

The council supports the principle of abolishing fees 
in secondary schools for the maintenance of which a 
local education authority is responsible, and also the 
principle of the provision of a due number of free 
places in secondary schools which are partly maintained 
by State grants. 

In order, however, that the nation may receive 
benefit from the general application of such a measure, 
the adequate provision of public secondary-school 
accommodation should be a statutory requirement in 
all areas, and the necessary steps should be taken to 
provide a supply of competent teachers by improving 
the conditions and prospects of teaching work. ' 
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The council supports also the principle that no fees 
should be chargeable in full-time or part-time con- 
tinuation schools for young persons between the ages 
of fourteen and eighteen years, or in other institutions 
for voluntary part-time education in cases where such 
continuation schvols or institutions are maintained by 
local education authorities. 

(s) In schools of all types it is necessary to provide 
against the classes being too large to permit of that 
individual care which is indispensable to physical, 
mental, and moral development. The number of 
pupils in the classes of public elementary schools should 
more nearly approximate to that in State secondary 
schools. 

(6) These reforms in national education will require 
a large and permanent increase in the number of 
teachers professionally trained for the work. Such an 
increase necessitates material improvements in the 
salaries and prospects, including pensions and retiring 
allowances, of all grades of qualified teachers. 

(7) The function of educational administration is to 
provide opportunity. The function of the school is to 
develop a sense of obligation to the community and 
to foster individual aptitude. In order that it may 
achieve this double purpose the school should be free 
to adjust its methods of teaching and the conditions of 
its corporate life to its own needs and circumstances. 

(8) In all educational administration and in the con- 
duct of public examinations fuller use should be made 
of the services of teachers actually engaged in school 
work. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON AND 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. 
THe following memorandum was approved by the 

Senate of the University of London on July 18th, and 

has been transmitted to the Treasury, the Board of 

Education, the Civil Service Commission, the Com- 

mittee on Science in the Educational System of Great 


Britain appointed by the Government, and the Royal 
Society. . po ‘4 
(1) Primary and secondary education should be 


directed towards making active and useful citizens, 
and should include the development of mind and char- 
acter and instruction in the fundamental branches of, 
knowledge. Literary, linguistic, mathematical, and 
scientific studies should be regarded as fundamental 
branches of Knowledge, and each pupil should receive 
some instruction in all these branches. In the case 
of pupils who pursue their education beyond the age 
of sixteen, these subjects should as a rule be con- 
tinued, and public and secondary schools should not 
undertake specialised training in professional subjects. 

Opportunities for learning Latin and Greek should 
be given in one or more schools in every educational 
area. 

While it is not desirable that it should be compulsory 
on all pupils, some form of artistic and manual train- 
ing is to be regarded as of very high importance. 

(2) The teaching of natural science (including physics 
and chemistry) should be compulsory in all secondary 
schools, both boys’ and girls’ schools. 

(3) All secondary schools retaining pupils beyond the 
age of sixteen should be canable of providing instruc- 
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tion in the science subjects of the entrance examina- 
tions of the universities up to the standard required 
for these examinations. | 

(4) Special technical day schools, in accordance with 
local needs, should be established in all industrial 
centres for boys and girls between thirteen and sixteen 
vears of age who wish to enter the technical (includ- 
ing engineering, chemical, and artistic) industries at 
the age of sixteen. 

(5) In order to secure for science teaching the posi- 
-tion to which it is entitled, and which for the benefit 
of the nation it ought to occupy, the schemes under 
which the great public schools are administered should 
in each case contain provisions to the effect— 

(a) That the governing body shall include a substan- 
tial number of representatives of the learned and scien- 
tific societies. and a 

(b) That members of the governing body shall not 
hold office for life. 

Without such provisions, it is probable that men dis- 
tinguished by mathematical or scientific attainments 


will continue to be at a disadvantage in applying for 


appointment to headmasterships of public schools. 
Greek should not be a compulsory subject for en- 


trance scholarships to these schools, and adequate faci-- 


lities (including equipment) for learning science should 
be available for, and accessible to, all their pupils. 

(6) The number of branches in which a first univer- 
sity degree can be taken should not be unduly multi- 
plied, but students who have taken a first degree in 
science should be encouraged by the institution of 
higher (M.Sc.) degrees, especially in technical branches, 
to specialise in particular -branches of science, or in 
their applications to industry.- The preparation for 
such degrees should include some training in the 
methods of research. 

(7) The present arrangement for the selection of 
First Division clerks in the Civil Service should be 
modified so that on every occasion an adequate pro- 
portion of those appointed must have had mathematical 
or scientific training. 

(8) In all selections for the higher administrative 
posts for the Government Departments the work of 
which is of a scientific or technical character the official 
. selected ought to have received such a scientific train- 
ing as will fit him to understand the character of the 
work for the organisation of which he will be respon- 
sible. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 

A DEPARTMENTAL Committee has been appointed to 
inquire into the principles which should determine the 
fixing of salaries for teachers in secondary and techni- 
cal schools and other institutions for higher education 
(other than university institutions), due regard being 
had to such differentiation in respect of locality, duties, 
qualifications, sex, and other relevant considerations 
as is consistent with or necessary for the organisation 
of the teaching service throughout the country on a 
system conducive to the efficiency of national educa- 
tion. The committee is not asked to consider the 
question of the amounts by which existing salaries 
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should be improved in particular areas or schools, ox 
the sources from which the amounts required for that 
purpose should be provided. The members of the com- 
mittee are:—Sir H. L. Stephen (chairman), Mr. 
P. W. H. Abbott, Miss M. M. Allan, Miss C. R- Ash, 


< Miss S. L. Beszant, Dr. H. B. Brackenbury, Mr. W. R. 


Davies, C.B., Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, Mr. B. J. 
Fletcher, Mr. D. R. Harris, Mr. C. S. Jones, Mr. 
V. A. Mundella, Lieut.-Colonel H. A. Powell, 
R.A.M.C., Mr. E. Reynolds, Mr. F. Roscoe, Mr. P. 
Sharp, Dr. H. LI. Snape, Miss A. T. Steele, Mr. E. 
Talbot, and Miss K. Wallas, with Mr. W. E. Urwick, 


_H.M. Inspector, as secretary, to whom all communi- 


cations should be addressed at the office of the Board 
of Education, Victoria and Albert Museum, Exhibition 
Road, South Kensington, S.W.7. 


. AppLicaTIONS are invited for a limited number of 
places in the Pilcher Research Laboratory attached to 
Bedford College for Women. Places are available 
for post-graduate work in science or in arts, prefer- 
ence being given to research in science, and, at the 
present time, to any investigation connected with the 
war. Applicants must state their qualifications, the 
nature of the research, and the period for which ap- 
plication is made. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Principal, Bedford College, Regent’s 
Park, London, N.W. 1. 


THe council of the Royal Colonial Institute, in order 
to encourage the progress of international studies in 
the schools of the Empire, has revised the conditions 
of their essay competitions, and has decided to award 
silver and bronze medals and prizes of books, instead 
of money prizes, for the best essays sent in by boys or 
girls ‘who are pupils at schools either in the United 
Kingdom or in the outer Empire. There will be two 
classes, A and B. The subject for Class A (candidates 
above sixteen years of age) is “A Comparison of the 
British Empire and the Empires of the Past,” and the 
subject for Class B (candidates above the age of 
thirteen and under sixteen), The Work of David 
Livingstone as an Empire Builder.” The essays must 
be received at the Royal Colonial Institute, North- 
umberland .Avenue, London, W.C.2, before March 
31st, 1918, and the regulations can be obtained from 
the secretary. > 


A SPECIAL series of preparations has just been placed 
on exhibition at the Horniman Museum, Forest Hill, 
S.E., to illustrate the stages in the life-historics of 
numerous insects which damage the food plants grown 
in gardens and allotments. Specimens and models 


showing the damage done are also exhibited, and 


means of combating the pests indicated. Copies 
of the leaflets of the Board of Agriculture dealing with 
the insects shown may be obtained on personal appli- 
cation at the museum. 


Tue Girls’ Patriotic Union of Secondary Schools 
was established by the Association of Headmistresses 
in August, 1914. Some four hundred secondary 
schools, public and private, are affiliated to the union, 
which is registered under the War Charities Act, 1910. 
The union was founded to assist schoolgirls in making 
the best use for their country of their powers of active 
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service and self-denial. So early as November, 1914, 


many schools gave up their prizes in order that the 


money saved might be devoted to war charities. Some- 
times material was purchaséd which the girls them- 
selves made into garments. Active service was under- 
taken in connection with the provision of hospitality 
for our Belgian guests, and also for the sick and 
wounded soldiers and the troops in training and at the 
front. Mending and washing were undertaken for hos- 
pitals ; books were collected for soldiers; wither pads 
for horses were supplied; motor-cars were utilised for 
taking convalescent soldiers for drives; even the little 
ones in the preparatory classes knitted sponges and 
sewed slippers. The weekly dance was turned into a 
sewing-party, and many schools gave up sweets for the 
period of the war Socks, mufflers, etc., were supplied. 
to the New Zealand contingents, and woollen clothing, 
tobacco, and other comforts were sent to the Irish 
soldiers. A motor ambulance was presented by one 
school to the Red Cross Society. Pieces of waste land 
were cultivated, and girls in their spare time earned 
money for war aims by gardening. Blackberrying and 
jyam-making were carried on for the benefit of wounded 
soldiers. Old newspapers and bottles were collected 
and sold. Clothes were washed for the coast patrol. 
Many schools have founded war savings associations 
and thrift has become a habit. Last, but not least, 
must be noted the contribution of more than £75,000 
from certain schools of the union for the building and 
equipping of a set of rooms at the ‘Star and Garter ” 
Home at Richmond for soldiers and sailors totally 
disabled in the war. 


In the eleventh annual report of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the British Science Guild the claim is made, 
we believe justly, that the Guild is the only body which. 
has seriously endeavoured to show the bearing of 
science and scientific method upon public affairs of 
every kind. That the work of the Guild, started 
twelve vears ago, has been on entirely right lines is 
sufficiently shown by the account given, in the first 
section of this report, of recent effort in the promotion 
of scientific and industrial research. The work of the 
vear 1916-17, described in the body of the report, has 
been carried out by committees for general purposes, 
medicine, the metric system, ‘science and the State,” 
education, agriculture, and technical optics. It is 
Worth noting that the programme of reform outlined 
by the Education Committee before the war broke out 
was a remarkable anticipation of similar programmes 
which have appeared in recent months. The appen- 
dices to the report include, among other interesting 
matters, the annual renorts of the Canadian and the 
South Australian branches of the Guild. But perhaps 
the most interesting part is the full text of the ad- 
dresses delivered at the eleventh annual meeting of 
the Guild at the Mansion House in May last, by Lord 
Sydenham, Mr. Fisher, and Mr. H. G. Wells, These 
alone are worth the modest shilling charged for the 
report. It can be obtained from the Offices of the 
Guild at 199 Piccadilly, W.1. 


Durinc July the Times opened its columns to 
a discussion on the expediency of granting to the head- 
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masters of our great public schools the right of 
nominating to Woolwich a certain number of their 
pupils without examination. This is quite a recent 
privilege, and although we are sure the heads endeavour 
to exercise their powers to the best of their know- 
ledge, it is obvious that this knowledge must be derived 
from the Army class master. Now a man who is 
teaching boys for several hours a day is not always 
the best judge of their abilities. He cannot see the 
wood for the trees, and is apt to think more ot the 
quiet plodder than of the turbulent genius. Besides, 
as was pointed out, the standard of competition has 
been so lowered since 1914 that no candidate who 
cannot qualify ought to be allowed to enter the 
Academy; for his weakness in mathematics and 
science will only make him a nuisance: while he is 
there, and if he escapes expulsion his future can scarcely 
be a happy one. Although the faith in open competition 
is not what it was twenty years ago, yet a better scheme 
for choosing our future officers has yet to be devised. 
Surely, if the War Office needs more cadets, it can 
take them from the top of the unsuccessful qualified 
list; or the headmasters should be allowed to nominate 
only those who have qualified in the six necessary sub- 
jects, for to gain 33 per cent. on the present papers 
should be within the powers of any future gunner or 
sapper. ` 


THE proposal of the India Office to grant commis- 
sions in the Army to Indians is a complete reversal 
of the policy since 1858. It is to be regarded as a 
reward for the patriotic action of India during the 
present war. The two'great difficulties, as the Times 
points out, will be the selection of the candidates and 
the place of their military training. All those who 
have had to do with the teaching of lndians in this 
country will admit that among them there are far deeper 
divisions between classes -than among Englishmen. 
The high-caste Indian who has been to an English 
public school makes often a charming student, readier 
and more industrious than the average English boy. 
of the same age. But the lower-class Indian who 
comes to England after he is sixteen is seldom a 
success, unless he is placed under very wise guardian- 
ship. If he is his own guardian, he treats his teachers 
with servility or arrogance; the great change in his 
surroundings makes work diflicult to him, and he does 
not find it easy to make the right friends. It is clear 
that great care must be exercised in India in choosing 
the right candidates, and they should be undoubtedly 
educated in India. When they have gained their 
commissions, it might be well to attach them for 
some time to a regiment in England or in the Colonies, 
in order to broaden their outlook. 


IT is strange that Punch should be the only reputable 
journal that still insists on spelling the French slang 
name for a German as bosch. We presume the reason 
must be that the learned editor fears that boche might 
be pronounced botch. For he must be acquaigted with 
the long correspondence that appeared in Le Temps 
now nearly three years ago, in which the late Emile 
Faguet, M. Paul Souday, and others proved that oche 
Was a pejorative suffix, and that boche was a‘ shortened 
form of alboche, standing for “allemand.” 


whe 


Tue London County Council lately received a gratify- 
ing report with regar1 to the making of munitions. 
The 150 instructors in woodwork—the normal peace- 
time staff—have become experts in metalwork, and 
their high abilities in the new material are an indica- 
tion of the potentialities of a skilled teaching staff. 
During the year completed on June 3oth last, more 
than thirty thousand gauges have been constructed in 
the workshops, nearly twice as many as in the previous 
vear. These workshops were at first inadequately 
equipped, but the deficiency, especially in high-grade 
grinding equipment, has been made good. The work- 
shops have been extended, and the report states that 
both accommodation and skilled staff will be adequate 
to the increased attention which must be devoted after 
the war to instruction in workshop processes and pro- 
duction. With the improved equipment of all kinds 
the Council now trains munition workers of a much 
more skilled character than during the first year, 
attention being paid to training of a specific character 
instead of a more general training as an operator in 
metal. The number of, women trained has steadily 
increased. 


THE July issue of Science Progress is the first of a 
new volume. At least three of the articles contained in 
it are likely to be of real interest and value to the 
higher forms of schools. Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie’s 
‘History in Tools,” with its sixty outline drawings, 
will fascinate many boys. It shows how “the spread 
of forms throughout the ancient world illustrates the 
movements of trade and of warfare, while the isolation 
of various types at the same time shows how efficient 
and self-supporting the ancient civilisations were in 
most requirements.” Mr. J. Reid Moir writes in- 
terestingly on “ Flint Implements and Palzoliths,’’ and 
Dr. Charles Davison contributes a well-illustrated ab- 
stract of Prof. Omori’s memoirs of the Sakura-jima 
eruptions and earthquakes of January 12th. 1914, 
which ‘‘are among the most important of recent con- 
tributions to our knowledge of volcanic action.” Among 
the essays is one by Dr. R. C. Macfie on some of the 
evolutionary consequences of war; the author concludes 
that the consequences will probably be * very unimpor- 
tant, save the racial results produced by the more 
stringent selection of women which will follow the war 
as a result of the decimation of men.” The section on 
recent advances in science, which enables the busy 
reader to see at a glance the most important scientific 
work which has been published during the quarter, will 
in future take first place in the journal. 


AN article in the Journal of Geography by L. B. 
Krueger, on ‘Shipbuilding in the United States,” 
contains an estimate of the reduction in the world’s 
merchant service due tothe war. In million tons the mer- 
chant ships totalled to fifty; five have been destroyed, 
the British commandeered nine, other belligerents 
commandeered three, interned ships amount to four, so 
that the ships left to do the world’s ocean-carrying amount 
only to twenty-nine, which represents a reduction in the 
ratio of 5 to 3. As a result freights have gone up 
on flour fivefold, and on other provisions fourfold. 
In July, 1914, in the United States, only twelve ocean- 
going merchant vessels were being built; in March, 
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1916, the number was 300. Now the total has reached 
370 ships, with a gross tonnage of a million and a 
quarter. The shipbuilding yards occur on the Deia- 
ware, ‘‘the Clyde of America,” and at Boston, Bath, 
and New York on the east; at San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and Seattle on the west; and at the ports on 
the Great Lakes, with a chief centre at Cleveland. 
Recent events give a poignant interest to this American 
progress in the supremely British industry, the bu:ld- 
ing of ships. 


A NAVAL or a‘ military training at H.M.A. Nava! 
Dockyards, Sydney, on the training ship H.M.A.S. 
Tingira, Sydney Harbour, or at the Royal Naval or 
Military Colleges of Australia, is open to the sons 
of British parents who are domiciled in Australia or 
are native-born Australians. For the Royal Austra- 
lian Navy naval apprentices must be between fourteen 
and sixteen; seamen, signalmen, etc., may enrol at 
sixteen, and be trained until they are eighteen, and 
then must serve for a period of seven years; cadet 
midshipmen must serve for twelve years from the age 
of eighteen. For the Army, candidates for commis- 
sions must be between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty; they will spend five years in the Royal Military 
College, and the term of service extends to seven addi- 
tional years. In view of the possible migration to 
Australia within the next few years, it is important 
to chronicle these facts, which announce. the com- 
mencement of a professional education in both of the 
fighting services. 


AN account of "Education at Aden,” by Deputy 
Assistant Inspector Kadri, is included in [Indian 
Education for March. There are thirty-one recog- 
nised and aided schools, and seven unrecognised 
private schools. Assuming that 15 per cent. of the 
total population is of school age, it is calculated that 
71 per cent. of the school-age population of the Settle- 
ment of Aden go without any education at all. Many 
of these children are Somalis, who deserve to be edu- 
cated and trained on the right lines. The lowest 
schools are primitive, where old-fashioned, incompe- 
tent, and poorly paid people teach by rote in wretched 
slums the Holy Koran and the humblest rudiments of 
the three R’s. As regards what is called secondary 
education, the English education of bovs in Aden 
now terminates with the passing of the fourth or fifth 
standard. The boys get a smattering of English and 
arithmetic, which enables them to do routine work in 
It would be ~ 
a great stimulus if scholarships were established to 
enable a few deserving boys to complete their high- 
school course in Bombay or elsewhere. 


AN up-to-date summary of the wool industry of 
Australia is published in the Education Gazette for 
New South Wales (March). The value of the output 
for the season ending June,:1915, was about twenty- 
five millions sterling. Early in the nineteenth centurv 
Spain was the great wool producer; by 1820 Germany 
had eclipsed Spain; by 1850 Australia had beaten Ger- 
many. Geographical conditions determine the breed of 
sheep; merinos are suited to the arid western areas 
of New South Wales, and Romney Marsh sheep find 
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favour on the rainy areas near the coast, but the 


chief flocks are on the tablelands, and here 
** cross-breds,? Leicesters, or  Southdowns find 
favour. Japan is steadily buying more and 
more wool from Australia; her purchases now 


amount to nearly ro per cent. of the total Aus- 
tralian wool imported into Great Britain, and this 
amount is more whan three times the quantity of wool 
which is consumed by the Australian factories, which 
limit their manufactures to tweeds, blankets, and 
flannels. The average prices of wool, when sold in 
the Australian wool markets, show a very marked 
increase; scoured wool is 25 per cent dearer, greasy 
wool is dearer still. Small wonder, then, that 
with freights up, tonnage down, and a great demand 
for Army clothing, we have to pay very enhanced 
prices for our clothes. _ 


- Mr. A. C. Corry, director of education, described 
the Bradford camp schools in The Child (July). 
Three schools, each serving a different district, have 
grown from the single one of 1914. The sites are the 
property of the Education Committee; they are clear, 
open, wind-swept fields at a considerable height above 
sea-level, with soil that dries quickly; they command 
extensive views. One entire department occupies the 
ground for a week during twenty weeks from May 
to October. During the summer vacation the camps 
are play centres. A large marquee to hold 250 serves 
as assembly hall and dining tent. There are three 
other tents, each to hold fifty. The midday meal is 
provided at a penny per head, and tram fares are 
paid by the committee. The total apparatus for each 
child is a notebook and a pencil. A complete syllabus 
of' work has been drawn up by a committee of 
teachers, but the head-teacher is left free to carry out 
the scheme at his discretion, and with an eye on the 
weather. He, possibly, revels in the continuous pro- 
cess of making up his mind as to what is to be done 
during the next half-hour. A piano is put in the 
marquee, and two long sandbeds are occupied all day 
by the younger children. “Not the least valuable part 
of the training of camp life is to enable one to make 
the best of adverse circumstances and to develop 
resource.” 


Pror. J. E. Russert, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, concludes an article on * Scouting 
Education” in the Chicago Education Review (June) 
in phrases which apply to all education. You must 
know that your business is not primarily to make 
cooks, or campers, or students of Nature. All these 
are means to ends: the real purpose of vour office as 
scoutmaster is to help boys to translate the Golden 
Rule into concrete terms. The method you must 
follow is the simple one of fixing habits and creating 
situations that invite leadership. Be prepared to 
measure every activity, every task bv its results in 
character building. Weigh the relative value of the 
habits you can inculcate. Fix the best by repetition, 
then:strive to locate responsibility. Put on a boy’s 
shoulder all the load that he can carry, increase it as 
he gathers strength, and reward him according to 
his service. Splendid as your programme is, it is 
not beyond reach of improvement. Genius gave it life, 
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and onlv genius can keep it alive. If it ever becomes 
formal, if your work becomes routine, if your ad- 
ministration becomes autocratic, you will all be on the 
high road to oblivion. The call is still for men of 
vision, men with initiative, men of nerve and daring, 
men who by every test are fitted to be called * good 
scouts." 


SCOTTISH. 


THE minute providing for the allocation of the new 
equivalent grant has been well received in all quarters. 
The larger school boards which gathered in conference 
to consider its terms have expressed general approval 
thereof. Teachers have not yet publicly blessed the 
minute, but there can be no doubt that their whole- 
hearted support will be given to it. The Department 
must be congratulated on the boldness of its policy 
in allocating by far the largest share of the grant 
tə salaries. There were other conflicting claims, 
some of which were influentially pressed, but the De- 
partment, while recognising their merit, wisely 
determined to concentrate on the one great educa- 
tional problem of the time: the status and salary of. 
the teaching profession. The appointment of a special 
committee to consider the principles upon which 
allocation should be based is further evidence of the 
desire to put the money to the best possible use. 


It is highly satisfactory to find that £10,000 of the 
equivalent grant has been set apart for supplementing 
the pensions of retired teachers. Many of these are 
in receipt of allowances which, in these days, can 
represent only genteel starvation. The money at the 
Department’s disposal is limited, but it is hoped some 
means may be found of increasing the sum available 
for this purpose, and of removing the restriction 
whereby participation in the grant is limited to those 
whose pensions are less than £52 a year. 


In the House of Commons the Scottish Estimates, 
as usual, appealed only to a small section of the 
members, but it was satisfactory to find that educa- 
tion proved the main subject of discussion and at- 
tracted the largest audience. The urgent need for 
improving the status and salaries of the teaching pro- 
fession was generally recognised. Sir Henry Craik 
declared that the success of the whole educational 
system rested on them, and it was useless to have 
fine buildings and elaborate machinery unless we had 
the right type of men and women to utilise them. 
The demand for larger areas found general support, 
but there was a sharp division of opinion in regard 
to a National Council of Education. Mr. Boland 
claimed a larger share of the equivalent grant for the 
voluntary schools, but the Secretary for Scotland was 
emphatic that this could only be obtained by their 
entrance within the national system, as in England. 


THE report on education in Scotland which has just 
been issued directs attention to the serious effects of 
the war conditions on the work in schools, notwith- 
standing the efforts of teachers and managers to 
minimise the interference with education. In many 
districts regularity of attendance and efficiency of in- 


struction have been gravely affected, and the normal 
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period of school life has been curtailed. In some 
cases this is due to unavoidable causes, but in others 
it is the result of laxity in administering the attend- 
ance regulations and in granting exemptions. The 
deficiency in the staff owing to the absence of so many 
teachers on service is being met by the continuance 
in service of teachers who had reached the age of 
retirement, the employment of married women 
teachers, and the recognition of a limited number of 
persons of good education but without regular train- 
ing as teachers. The report also directs attention to 
the increase in juvenile crimes, as evidenced by police- 
court statistics. The causes for this must be looked 
for in the absence of parents on service, the high 
wages earned by juveniles, and in consequence the 
earlicr assertion of independence of home control, 
The remedy will be found on a return to normal con- 
ditions, when the youthful energy may once again be 
directed into healthy channels. The average attend- 
ance of the pupils shows a decline from 752,566 in 
1914-15 to 744,469 in 1915-16. The number of ex- 
emiptions from day-school attendance has risen from 
10,530 last year to 15,059. 


Tue Senate of Edinburgh University has prepared 
and issued a memorandum on the subject of the re- 
vised conditions for entrance to the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice. On two points it challenges the fairness of the 
conditions so far as Scottish students are concerned. 
In the first place, it states that the fixing of the upper 
limit of age at nineteen does not suit Scottish con- 
ditions. Boys leave school usually about eighteen, 
and before going in for the examination would desire 
some university experience and preparation, To be of 
value such experience should extend at least over two 
sessions. If nineteen were retained as the upper 
limit this would be impossible, and the Senate ac- 
cordingly asks that the upper limit be made twenty. 
It further objects to the syllabus of examina- 
tion, which again it finds ignores the special con- 
ditions in Scottish schools. The basic principle of 
the curriculum in Scottish secondary schools is its 
general character. Premature specialisation is 
avoided so far as possible, and is in every case subor- 
dinate to the requirements of a sound liberal culture. 
The proposed examination encourages specialisation, 
and, what is worse, a narrow specialisation, Educa- 
tion authorities in Scotland are not likely to scrap 
their system to meet the needs of these examinations, 
and the consequence is likely to be a serious decrease 
in the number of candidates from that country. The 
Senate accordingly asks that the conditions be revised 
to give a greater choice of options in the interests of 
general education. 


IRISH. 


THE objection raised to the rules of the Intermediate 
Board for 1918 was discussed in the House of Com- 
mons on July 19th on a motion by Mr. Boland that 
the House should disapprove of the svstem of written 
examinations in experimental science. His argument 
was that, suddenly and without consultation with the 
schools and teachers or public bodies in Ireland, the 
Intermediate Board, a perfectly irresponsible body, had, 
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by introducing the written examinations in science, up- 
set the principle which had worked satisfactorily for 
sixteen vears, and was introducing a method that would 
be scouted in England or Scotland. Mr. Duke, in 
reply, refused to agree to the motion. Under the 
Intermediate Board remarkable advance had been maue 
in the appliances for scientific instruction and for 
laboratories; the written examinations which had been 
introduced in science were at present on their trial, and 
it would not be fair to stop them just now. Parlia- 
ment had given the Intermediate Board discretion in 
matters of this kind, and it was unreasonable to sav 
that it was incompetent for its work. If the experi- 
ence gained during the next year showed that the 
change was not satisfactory, then representations 
should be made to cause a modification. 


THE report of the Intermediate Board for 1916 con- 
tains a remarkable appeal to the Government for a 
reconstruction of intermediate education with an in- 
crease in funds. It condemns the present system on 
an experience of twenty years as unfair to the schools and 
the pupils in setting up a false and demoralising idea of 
the ends of education, and as making for undue rigidity 
in every direction. ‘The appointment of inspectors and 
the payment of grants for pupils between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen on the results of inspection are 
the only modifications which have been made in the 
system since it was first established. The Board there- 
fore suggests (1) the abolition of the restriction which 
makes the school grant entirely dependent on examina- 
tions, and (2) the adoption of a system whereby exam- 
ination and inspection should each have a share in 
determining the grant. To attain these ends it favours 
the abolition of the present examinations and the sub- 
stitution of an examination for an “intermediate,” and 
also for a “leaving certificate.” The former would be 
for pupils leaving school about the age of sixteen, and 
the latter for pupils who go through a complete course 
of secondary education. The school grant should be 
based on capitation, subject to three conditions :—{1) 
That the Board should be satisfied as to the efficiency 
of the school; (2) that a reasonable proportion of the 
pupils should pass the certificate examinations; and (3) 
that the teachers should possess qualifications to be 
approved by the Board. The capitation grant should 
be greater for students between the ages of sixteen and 
nineteen than for those under sixteen. The matter of 
pensions should also be considered. 


Tue Board is very emphatic on the need for increased 
funds, both to augment the meagre grants to schools 
and to improve the position of the teachers. The 
reports of the teachers’ salaries grant have shown that 
out of 1,142 lay teachers only 398, or fewer than 35 per 
cent., have salaries and security of tenure which satisfy 
the very modest requirements of the rules of the grant 
for duly qualified teachers, and there are fewer than 
forty assistant-masters receiving an annual salary of 
£200 or more. For the purposes of secondary educa- 
tion in 1913 England and Wales received from the 
Treasury nearly £888,000, Scotland 4,287,000, and 
Ireland nothing, while in England and Wales and Scot- 
land the administrative charges were also defraved by 
On the basis of population Ireland 
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should have been receiving about £100,000 a 
year plus the cost of administration (about £26,000). 
Since 1913-14 Ireland has received the teachers’ salaries 
grant of £40,000, which still leaves a balance of 
£86,000 a year due tu her from the Treasury, in addi- 
tion to Ireland’s proportionate amount of the new 
grants about to be made to secondary education in 
England. The Board holds that this should be granted 
at once, and, even so, the income at its disposal would 
be miserably small compared with the sums available 
in Great Britain, where the local rates give to Eng- 
land about £2,307,000, to Scotland £813,000, and to 
Wales £162,000, as compared with which the Irish 
Intermediate Board has from all sources (exclusive of 
the teachers’ salaries grant) a total income of £83,913. 
Finally, the Board directs attention to two further 
points. The funds at its disposal have decreased by 
£21,000 since 1900, and, even including the teachers’ 
salaries grant, the amount granted to the schools is prac- 
tically only the same as in 1900, while the amount de- 
voted to rewards to pupils has decreased from £19,313 
in 1900 to £6,571 in 1916. The other point is that the 
number of pupils entering for the examinations has 
largely increased. In 1900 it was 7,608; in 1916 it was 
11,176, although since 1913 pupils under fourteen have 
been debarred from the examinations, and number now 
more than 6,o00. The Board, then, has to deal with 
more than 17,000 pupils, as compared with 7,608 in 
I900. 


ASKED as to Ireland’s share in grants for secondary 
education, Mr. Duke stated that this matter would be 
dealt with after the summer recess, when he proposed 
to introduce a Bill, presumably on the lines of the 
recommendations of the Intermediate Board’s report. 


Mr. Duke has secured a considerable addition to the 
sum available for primary education. The equivalent 
grant proportionate to the sum granted in England 
was £,384,000, and this will be entirely spent in in- 
creasing the salaries of the teachers in primary schools. 
The salaries in the three grades will be increased by 
amounts varying from 413 to £30 a year, the in- 
creases will be more rapid, and promotion from grade 
to grade will be facilitated, so that the position of 
the teachers will be distinctly improved. 


THE Department announces that it will award in 
September a limited number of scholarships of the 
value of £25 each, tenable at the Training School, 
Enniskillen, to enable the holders to secure training as 
teachers of white and coloured embroidery. The exam- 
ination will be held in Dublin on September 25th-27th, 
and application must be made to the Department not 
later than September 17th. 


WELSH. 

THe Conference of Educational Authorities convened 
by the Central Welsh Board, and held at Llandrindod 
Wells on August 2nd and 3rd, may be said to have 
been very successful in that the main business for 
which it was called was completed, though the dis- 
cussion of many minor matters of great importance 
to the work of the proposed National Council was 

perforce relegated to a future occasion. Invitations 
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were issued to education authorities, who sent ninety 
representatives, to the University of Wales, its col- 
leges, the theological colleges and other colleges of 
university rank, and to Jesus College, Oxford, as 
well as to the intermediate and elementary schools. 
There were present seventy-one representatives of 
teachers and teaching institutions, and the thirty-four 
Welsh Members of Parliament were invited, but only 
two appeared. The absence of the rest was severely 
criticised: they had declined to take, as a party, any 
share in the conference. 


Pa 


Ir was evident from newspaper indications 
during the past few weeks and from conversations 
bcfore the opening of the conference that there was 
considerable objection, if not organised opposition, 
to the establishment of a National Council of Educa- 
tion; this opposition came from the representatives of 
the larger towns, but was not directly voiced in the 
mectings, partly because it was made clear that no 
interference with the present powers. of the local 
authoritics was intended. The attitude of the 
teachers, whose support was sought by both sides, 
also probably had a considerable influence on the 
success of the proposal, which they favoured in prin- 
ciple, though there were differences of opinion as to 
the manner of election of the council.’ Of the draft 
resolutions given in these pages last month, the 
first, calling for the establishment of the National 
Council, was passed with slight alteration. An 
amendment asking for the appointment of a Welsh 
Minister of Education was referred to a small sub- 
committee to be recast overnight, and the second resos 
lution was also left over until next morning. In the 
niorning session of August 3rd the amendment was 
brought forward and passed in this form :—‘‘ That 
His Majesty’s Government be respectfully requested, 
in the forthcoming Education Bill, to make provision 
for the creation of a National Council of Education 
for Wales, in pursuance of the foregoing resolution, 
and, pending the grant of complete autonomy to 
Wales, for the appointment of a Parliamentary Secre- 
tary of Education for Wales and Monmouthshire.” 


THE second draft resolution—that the council 
should be a body elected by the present education 
authorities, with provision for the representation of 
women teachers, etc.—was passed in its original form, 
the conference rejecting, by 84 votes to 32, an amend- 
ment calling for the election of the council directly 
by the people. The remaining eight amendments 
were withdrawn by consent, but will be brought for- 
ward on a later occasion. An executive committee 
was chosen to formulate a scheme for the constitu- 
tion of the council, which should be laid before the 
Prime Minister by a deputation; and to report to a 
further meeting of the conference. 


IT was now possible to go on with the proper work 
of the second session. The first resolution (c), that 
the National Council should be able, in administering 
Imperial grants, to take local contributions into 
account, was dropped. Resolution (d), pointing out 


the disparity between education rates in England and 
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Wales, and affirming the claim of Wales to increased 
grants, was passed, having been amended by the in- 
sertion of words calling for a compulsory uniform 
basis of valuation of property for rating purposes 
throughout the country. In the third session the con- 
ference aftirmed its faith in popular control of uni- 
versity education, and upheld the principle of adequate 
and direct representation of local education authorities 
oa the governing bodies of the University. An interest- 
ing debate took place on the abolition of all fees in 
secondary schools and university colleges, but the pro- 
posals were deferred as being unworkable under 
present conditions. | 


A curious feature in connection with the conference 
was the previous circulation among the delegates of 
a pamphlet dealing with the matters to be discussed 
from the ultra-nationalistic point of view; the pam- 
phict, which was anonymous, consisted of a reprint 
of articles that have appeared in a South Wales news- 
paper, and the only information vouchsafed to the 
conference was that it was not an official publication. 


Mren sympathy is felt with Principal Salmon, of 
Swansea Training College, in the loss of his son, 
a 2nd Lieut. in the goth Welsh, who is reported 
‘missing, believed killed in action, July 19th.” He 
was cducated at Swansea Grammar School, 
Llandovery College, and Jesus College, Oxford, where 
he graduated with honours in history. He was an 
assistant-master at the George Dixon School, Bir- 
mingham, and the author of an ‘‘ Economic History 
of England.” His last letter, announcing his ap- 
proaching return on leave, and the War Office tele- 
gram giving news of his loss arrived almost at the 
same time. : 


ANOTHER tragic coincidence occurs in the death of 
Lieut. Herbert Glyn Morgan, son of the headmaster 
of Pontypridd Intermediate School’ He was born on 
the day of his father’s appointment to the headship 
at the opening of the school, and killed on August rst, 
his twenty-first birthday. He died fighting with the 
utmost bravery, being with another subaltern in charge 
of the whole battalion, after the colonel and all the 
other officers had been wounded: he has been recom- 
mended for the Victoria Cross. 
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THE REPORT OF THE EDUCATION 
REFORM COUNCIL. 


Education Reform, being the Report of the Educa- 
tion Reform Council. 215 pp. (P. S. King and Son.) 
55. net. 


THE air is thick with educational manifestoes, and 
it is well that this should be so, for there never 
was a time or an occasion when it was more neces- 
sary that all sides should be heard. Even if there 
were bewildering diversities of opinion on main educa- 
tional issues, an initial pooling of ideas would be all 
to the good. But, as a matter of fact, no such be- 
wilderment 1s discernible in the various essays in re- 
construction that have appeared during the past few 
months. In the May issue of Tue ScnooL WORLD 
several of them were passed in review. It was found, 
of course, that where one set of recommendations was 
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vague and general another was definite and specific, 
where one was bold another was cautious and per- 
haps timid, and where one concerned itself mainly 
with financial and administrative reform another 
placed the stress upon the more subtle problems 
that confront the thoughtful teacher. But where 
the reports of different educational bodies dealt 
with the same problem, they were as a rule unani- 
mous in principle, and sometimes even in detail. All 
are agreed, for example, that the period of compul- 
sory full-time attendance at school should be extended 
at Ieast to the age of fourteen, that there should be 
compulsory part-time attendance for at least three 
years afterwards, that the position and prospects of 
teachers should be improved, and that improved 
arrangements for the physical welfare of children 
should be made. . 

Though we cannot afford to neglect the systematised 
views of anv competent educational body, there are 
reasons why a special value should be attached to the 
report of the Education Reform Council. In point of 
comprehensiveness, the only scheme that bears com- 
parison with it is that of the Workers’ Educational 
Association, to which also, but for different reasons, 
a special value should be attached. The strength of 
the latter lies in the fact that it expresses the intenselv 
earnest convictions of a body in which the professional 
element does not predominate, and which is not dis- 
posed to limit its view to what seems practicable at 
the moment. The strength of the Education Reform 
Council’s report lies in the fact that on the whole it is 
the work of distinguished experts, who are well aware 
of the detailed bearings of every recommendation 
they make, and who are able to give closely reasoned 
statements in support of those recommendations. The 
reader should be warned that the mere reading of the 
summary programme of the Reform Council, without 
attention to the reports of che several committees, will 
give quite an insufficient idea of the work done and 
the views formed by the council. The committees on 
administration, university and higher technical work, 
the training of women, secondary-school curricula, 
elementary-school curricula, the training and status of 
teachers, the school medical service, character train- 
ing, and examinations all present reports which are 
invariably interesting, and in some cases extremely 
valuable. 

‘Within the limits of a brief review it would, of 
course, be impossible to traverse the whole of the 
ground thus marked out. We can only select a few 
topics for special notice. With regard to the curri- 
culum of part-time continuation schools, we note that, 
whereas the Workers’ Educational Association advo- 
cates purely general or liberal instruction, and whereas 
the National Union of Teachers admits only ‘‘ an indus- 
trial or commercial bias ” between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen, the Reform Union points out, surely 
with much cogency, that the line between what is 
liberal and what is vocational is not so easily drawn. 
There are vocations and vocations; and whether a 
course of instruction shall be partly vocational or not 
should depend upon whether the future occupation 
does, or does not, provide a study of sufficient cultural 
value. Really of a piece with this argument is that 
of another committee on the reform of university 
curricula. On one hand we have the ideal of a liberal 
education in the old sense which has-dominated the 
public schools and other secondary ‘schools, and to 
some extent the universities. On the other we have 
the ideal of a technical training with a view to imme- 
diate utility. The committee thinks it reasonable to 
conclude that the fundamental method of the old 
system is faultv. and that “the assumption that a 
technological training cannot also be liberal is not 
valid.” This conclusion represents a view which has 
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got to be seriously reckoned with in our efforts at 
reconstruction. 

One of the most striking and valuable documents 
in the volume under review is the report of the com- 
mittee on ‘‘elementary and further education.” The 


<ommittee holds that, on grounds both of adminis- - 


trative convenience and of psychological propriety, 
the age of eleven and a half or twelve should be re- 
arded as epochal. The whole school period is there. 
ore ‘‘regarded as falling into three stages, of which 
the second and third are especially closely reiated.” 
These are (a) the primary period, the stage of elemen- 
tary education proper, from the age of six to eleven 
and a half or twelve; (b) the intermediate period, from 
eleven and a half or twelve to fourteen; (c) the final 
stage of part-time attendance, from fourteen to eighteen. 
The great question here is whether the middle period 
should be closely organised with the primary period, 
as is now the case in our elementary schools; or 
whether it should be organised with the final period 
in the new institutions which must be created. If 
the former course is adopted, the work of the senior 
classes in the elementary schools must be thoroughly 
overhauled and reorganised. There are strong reasons 
for preferring the latter course, but it may prove 
impracticable, especially in urban areas. In country 
districts, however, the way is clearer for ending the 
strictly elementary education at twelve, and keeping 
that part of the course mainly in the hands of women; 
and establishing central schools receiving their pupils 
at the age of eleven and a half-or twelve from a group 
of contributory villages, and retaining them during the 
whole of the post-primary period. 

We leave this report with regret, so full is it of 
good things which we should like to quote or refer to. 
Readers of Dr. Whitehead’s recent book on * The 
Organisation of Thought’’ will expect to enter a 
breezy and healthful atmosphere when they turn to the 


_ report of his committee on examinations, and their 


expectations will not be disappointed. Nor must we 
omit to mention Dr. Garnett’s foreword, in which he 
explains the general scope of the report, and compares 
its findings with the plan outlined by Mr. Fisher in 
his memorable speech. To the Education Reform 
Council and its officers, and to the oflicers of the 
various sectional committees, the educational world 
ought to be grateful for the sincere and solid work 
which has been put into this report. 


THE CURRICULUM OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

The Public School System in relation to the Coming 

Conflict for National Supremacy. By V. S. Bryant. 


With a preface by Lord Rayleigh. 78 pp. (Long- 
mans.) 1s. 6d. net. 


DurinG the past few months considerable attention 
has been given in these columns to the various 
schemes of educational reform that have been put for- 
ward, all of them very comprehensive in their scope. 
In the small volume before us, published under the 
auspices of the well-known Committee on the Neglect 
of Science, Mr. V. S. Bryant addresses himself to the 
single but important subject of the public-school curri- 
culum, and, in natural connection therewith, the 
education given in preparatory schools. Even if it did 
not come to us commended by Lord Rayleigh’s impres- 
sive foreword, the book would obviously claim atten- 
tion, for in his educational views the writer is an 
acknowledged, and, we will add, a worthy, disciple of 
Huxley; and he has had “the somewhat rare com- 
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with ten yeurs’ insight into education and methods at 
one of the great public schools of this country.” 

Let us all clearly understand that Mr. Bryant’s 
theme, though restricted in its scope, is of no less than 
national importance. Whilst present social conditions 
last, it will remain broadly true, as he says, and as others 
have said before him, that the public schools under- 
take ‘tthe early training of those who are destined to 
become the statesmen and professional men of the 
future, the leaders of industry and the masters of 
men.” ‘The public school cannot, therefore, claim to 
be a sort of sacred object, upon which the outsider 
may not lay his unholy hands. If the products of the 
public schools are to be, in the future as in the past, 
the “masters of men,” the kind of education given 
in the public schools is a matter of vital concern to the 
intelligent man-in-the-street, and not merely to a 
governing and professional caste. If the coming demo- 
cracy answers our hopes and expectations, the public 
schools must either mend their ways or else lose much 
of their influence. 

Mr. Bryant is no rabid advocate of science. He 
argues his case temperately and reasonably, and upon 
an appropriate basis of fact. We are, indeed, inclined 
to regret his assertion that science—i.e. physical science 
— furnishes “the indispensable training of the mind.” - 
The training of the mind is an affair of method, and 
it is both possible and desirable to introduce scientilic 
method into the teaching and learning of the so-called 
humanities. We should have been better satisfied if he 
had based his plea upon the simple ground that the 
elementary facts and principles of science are so essen- 
tial to the proper conduct of life that they ought to 
enter into everybody’s general education, and that 
specialised training in science ought to be as accessible, 
and as much encouraged, as specialised training in 
anything else. Nothing is gained by trying to make 
out that physical science furnishes an altogether unique 
and superior “training of the mind.” Spencer tried to 
make this out. Huxley did not. And everyone knows 
which of them was the wiser and the saner advocate. 

But one may cordially accept a conclusion without 
binding oneself to all the arguments adduced in support 
of it, and the practical case made out by Mr. Bryant 
is surely irrefutable, except, of course, that opinions 
may very well differ as to certain details. The pre- 
paratory-school curriculum, as is well known, is domin- 
ated by the requirements of the public-school scholar- 
ship examinations. The present curriculum, as shown 
by an average of thirty-two schools, assigns, out of 
254 hours per week, 7 hours to Latin, 5 to French, 2 to 
English, 53 to mathematics, 32 to Scripture and history, 
and 2 to geography.' History, geography, and divinity, 
considering the time spent on them, are very well 
taught; English is most seriously neglected; the teach- 
ing of mathematics is not on sufficiently practical lines; 
drawing and manual work come in only as hobbies 
if there is time for them, whilst elementary science and 
music are conspicuous by their absence. Briefly, Mr. 
Bryant suggests that the second language, Latin, 
should be postponed until the boy is thirteen years 
old, and that the time thus made available should be 
devoted to pursuits, now neglected or ignored, which 
are far more suitable for young boys. 

As for the public school, as soon as a boy reaches 
its classical side ‘the becomes entirely a specialist, 
and his general education is completed at the age of 
thirteen or fourteen,” with the result that “the general 
public has no conception of the terrible waste of the 
finest material in the world which is taking place in 
the workshops of the public schools,” for “certainly not 
more than 10 per cent. ever reach the stage of real 


1 In cases where Greek is begun before the age of thirteen, this is prac- 
tically always done at the expense of mathematics. 
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appreciation of the language and literature of Greece 
and Rome.” This premature and ineffective specialisa- 
tion Mr. Brvant would sweep entirely away, and would 
substitute “a perfectly general education for all up to 
sixtcen to sixteen and a half years.” That Mr. Bryant 
here stands on firm psychological ground is illustrated 
by the fact that the very same view is widely held 
even as regards the children of the masses in their 
continuation schools, though there is far greater reason 
in their case for early specialisation. 

Into the details of Mr. Bryant’s plans for a con- 
structive policy we have not space to enter, and indeed 
it would scarcely be fair to do so. He has done a real 
service in putting so clearly and concisely the issues at 
stake. We hope the book will be widely read, for in 
frank and general discussion lies the chief hope, sO 
well expressed by Lord Rayleigh, “that the next 
generation of English public-school boys will have more 
to show for their time spent in school than could be 
claimed for ours.’ 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 


La France: French Life and Ways. By G. Guibillon. 
276 pp. (Dent.) 2s. od. net.—This is an excellent 
book. It treats of much that: may be found in works 
on French daily life, but it deals with its material in 
an interesting way and in a readable style. The re- 
viewer has never met with a book on similar lines that 
h: could read through with the pleasure he has read 
this. Illustrations enhance the value of the text. In- 
formation will be found on a host of topics, from 
Chamonix to Hvycres, from la Bourse to le ** Courbet,” 
and from un agent de ville to un lit breton. There is 
a useful phonetic vocabulary and a good index. Cer- 
tainly a book to recommend to zenyone seeking a 
modern book on France written in prescnt-day French. 


A Rapid French Course for Students in Evening 
Classes, Privaie Students, and Others. By Randall 
Williams and Walter Ripman. 235 pp. _(Dent.) 
2s. Od. net.—This new course is designed for learners 
of more mature years who would find the contents of 
a book, written for children, wearisome. It is a 
Dent's course grown up and illustrated. One finds 
materials well arranged, a useful liste de mots (with 
pronunciation indicated), grammar, and exercises at 
reasonable intervals. In spite of all that has been so 
well done for them, it is not unlikely that learners of 
seventeen and upwards will be wearied by the rather 
heavy conversation of M. Bavard and his friends, even 
though it is broken by les aboicments joyeux de Castor. 


Classics. 
Homeri Opera. Tomus iii., Odyssey i-xil. Re- 
cognovit T. W. Allen. Editio altera. (Clarendon 


Press.) Paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s.—This is a 
new edition of Mr. Allen’s Homer in the Oxford 
Classical Texts. It is ten years ago that classical 
scholars had first to thank Mr. Allen for having ful- 
filed the pious wish of Ludwich—that some one would 
carry on the work begun bv him, and finish the col- 
lation of the seventy odd MSS. of the Odyssey in the 
libraries of Europe—and Mr. Allen has already at- 
tained a European reputation on things Homeric; but 
we may take the appearance of this new edition as 
an occasion to tender our appreciation of his continual 
labours, and also to express once more our sense of the 
greatness of the debt of all classical scholars to the 
Oxford University Press for the production of such 
splendid texts at such a reasonable price. This is not 
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the place in which to review the details of Mr. Allen's 
latest researches. Let it only be said that he has col- 
lated two new MSS., one of which is added to his 
famuly d, and the other goes with two other re-inspected 
MSS. to form a new family s; Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt's researches upon the Egyptian papyri, though 
the crop is not so rich for the Odyssey as it was for 
the Iliad, vet yield four additions to the codicum index. 
In his new preface Mr. Allen discusses the principles 
which he has followed upon such things as the 
digamma, genitives in -oo, and the omission or reten- 
tion of the augment, etc. 


M. Annaei Lucani de bello civili. Lib. viii. Edited 
by J. P. Postgate. cxii+146 pp. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 3s. net.—Although one of the Pitt 
Press Series, this is no mere school book, but a detailed 
and scholarly presentation of a somewhat recondite 


author. This is obvious enough from the introductory 
matter, which is in bulk almost one-half of the 
volume; the notes, though extensive—as is, indeed, 


inevitable when dealing with so abstruse and crabbed 
a writer as Lucan—are yet remarkable for their con- 
ciseness and relevancy. In spite of the fact that Prof. 
Postgate has had in mind both schoolboys and 
maturer scholars, he has yet kept his notes strictly 
pertinent, and he is to be congratulated upon the com- 
mentary alone. But it is the introductory matter 
which forms the chief feature of this volume, It deals 
very reasonably with such things as Lucan’s histori- 
cal credibility, his relation to other chroniclers, etc., 
and brings out in a very well written historical survey 
the full psychologically dramatic nature of the Pompey 
story. There are excursuses on the route of his flight 
and other interesting points, together with a critical 
apparatus remarkable for its instructive comments. 
Whether for Sixth Form boys at school (and they ought 
to read this eighth book) or for the Lucan scholar, this 
edition is indispensable. 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus: A Selection from the 
Meditations of. Translated by J. E. Jennings. xxiv+ 
131 pp. (Blackie.) 2s.—Mr. Jennings has here 
translated a selection, equivalent to about half of 
the original in bulk, from the “ Meditations,” with the 
object of setting forth what he calls the ‘‘ social side ” 
of the Stoicism of Marcus Aurelius. That famous 
(dare we say overrated?) book is one on which the 
‘*sclector ’? may justly try his hand—we wonder how 
manv have read the whole without tedium—and Mr. 
Jennings has made his selection with great care and 
scrupulousness. But we think that he has spoilt any 
benefit which he might otherwise have bestowed upon 
the English reader by overloading his pages with 
footnotes and cross references. Many pages have as 
many as twenty, and it may well be imagined that the 
effect of so many numerals jotted about the text does 
not enhance the charm of an author whom we confess 
to having alwavs found somewhat insipid. But 
de gustibus . . . and that is not Mr. Jennings’s fault, 
in any case. There is a short, but adequate, intro- 
duction, which treats of the relations of Marcus 
Aurclius to his age and predecessors, and of the general 
doctrines of Stoicism. 


English. 

The Compleat Schoolmarm. By Helen Hamilton. 
100 pp. (Blackwell.) 2s.—The writer of this clever 
verse-squid would probably not wish to be taken seri- 
ously ; why, then, has she in her dedication and in the 
opening and the closing "verses" struck so porten- 
touslvy solemn a note? Tt is Tan Hay who calls school- 

mastering the worst paid and the best rewarded pro- 
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fession, and a good deal of the pity which the comfort- 
able fortune-hunter pours over teachers, men and 
women, is wasted; their own self-pity comes generally 
from the square pegs. For some, no doubt, this amus- 
ing skit upon the harried, learned, myopic, college- 
bred monstrosity is fact, and it will make them wince. 
The scenes, classroom, hockey field, ‘‘ dance,” prize- 
day, are ludicrous but faithful photographs, and among 
the fervid, phantom-pursuing crowds flit Girton and 
Newnham and their Oxford sisters. Si quis mihi 
parvulus aula. In a mystic circle on the cover of the 
book run the words :— 
“That motley drama, oh! be sure, 

It shall not be forgot, 

With its phantom chased for evermore 

By a crowd that seize it not, 

Through a circle that ever returneth 

Into the self-same spot. 

With much of madness and more of sin 

And Horror the end of the Plot.” , 
Notwithstanding these ‘‘ prave ’ords,’’ Miss Hamilton’s 
Whitmanese, abridged, will delight some common- 
rcoms, and perhaps a stray Sixth Form where 
‘‘ machine-made" girls set the tone of the machine. 


Aberdeen Mac. By C. R. Johns. 99 pp. (Jarrolds.) 
2s. 6d.—This is a brightly written story of a dog. All 
dog-lovers will appreciate it, though the young may 
not scent the too evidently didattic,purpose. It is 
4 protest against all experiments with animals, whether 
they are carried out in the laboratory or by the trainer. 
It is not so poignant as the studies by Willy in “ La 
paix chez les bétes"’; but these are very much for the 
elect. Anyone can find interest in Mr. Johns’s racy 
story. 

History. 

A Note-book of Mediaeval History. By C. Ray- 
mond Beazley. viii+224 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 
3s. net.—The notes given in this handy book of refer- 
ence cover the period A.D. 323-1453. They are divided 
into twenty-seven sections, corresponding to short 
chronological divisions of the 1130 years surveyed. In 
each section a few notable ‘‘ general points ” are in- 
dicated, and then there follows a dated summary of 
the most important events of the years included in 
the section. Students of the history of the Middle 
Ages will find this little volume very serviceable. Not 
only will it remind them of the dominant facts in the 
political development of Europe from the fall of 
Roman paganism to the fall of Christian Byzantium; 
it will also tell them much that in all probability they 
do not know of the literature, art, and general civilisa- 
tion of medieval Christendom. In modest and un- 
pretentious form it gives evidence of wide and catholic 
erudition. 


Modern Man and His Forerunners. By H. G. F. 
Spurrell. xii+189 pp. (Bell.) 7s. 6d. net.—This is 
an important and profoundly interesting book. Its 
scope is indicated bv its sub-title, viz. ‘‘A Short Study 
of the Human Species, Living and Extinct.” It dis- 
cusses the origin of the human race and its increasing 
differentiation from kindred mammalian species. It 
summarises the evidence for the former existence of a 
type of man—the Neanderthal type—which, from 
causes that cannot be even guessed, has wholly dis- 
appeared from the earth. It describes, from archzo- 
logical remains, the culture of the other men of the 
old Stone Age, who. also, in Mr. Spurrell’s opinion, 
have left no descendants. The most fascinating sec- 
tion, however, is that which treats of the civilisation 
of Neolithic man and his modern successors. Mr. 
Spurrell’s conclusions are disquieting .and monitory. 
Civilisation, it appears, brings physical and moral 


degeneracy. Hitherto the degeneracy has been coun- 
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tered and corrected by periodic incursions of unspoiled 
barbarians. Now, however, civilisation, with its at- 
tendant evils, is penetrating every part of the world, 
and there are no longer any noble savages left to act 
as saviours of mankind. Mr. Spurrell is delivered 
from pessimism only by taking refuge in agnosticism; 
we cannot know what new correctives and restora- 
tives the future may produce; the human race has 
survived many foes in the past, it may therefore sur- 
vive civilisation. 

Notes on European History. By D. L. Lipson. 
40 pp. (Blackie.) rs. net.—These notes, specially in- 
tended for Army candidates, relate to the three 
centuries 1600-1900. They take the eight most impor- 
tant movements of the period, beginning with the 
decline of Spain and ending with the expansion of 
Russia, and present in tabular form the causes, pro- 
gress, and results of each in turn. ‘They constitute, in 
short, a cram-book, and if taken by themselves without 
supplementary reading, they can fulfil no more lofty 
purpose than to enable a candidate with a memory 
to deceive an examiner without perception. If, how- 
ever, they are used by a conscientious student, they 
can be made to serve the useful end of fixing attention 
on the main essentials of a number of cardinal his- 
torical events. 


The History Teacher’s Magazine. Vol. viii., 
Nos. 1-5, January-May, 1917. (Philadelphia: The 
McKinley Publishing Company.) 20 cents each num- 
ber.—Each volume of the History Teacher’s Magazine 
contains ten monthly parts; none are issued for July 
and August. We have before us the first half of 
vol. viii. The special feature of this section is the 
inclusion of two long and valuable reports; one, in the 
January issue, giving. the findings of a committee 
appointed to consider the place of social studies in 
secondary education; the other, in the April number, 
summarising the proceedings of a conference held to 
discuss the scope and method of the general college 
course in history. The Committee on Social Studies 
strongly emphasises the civic aim of education; it 
should have for its "conscious and constant purpose 
the cultivation of good citizenship.” The committee 
also exalts the place of history in civic education : 
“history to be of value in the education of the boy or 
girl must function in the present.” The idea is sound, 


although it is expressed in technical jargon. The 
Conference on College Courses comes’ to a 
general agreement that the proper foundation 


for a university study of history is a thorough 
grounding in medieval and modern Europe; onlv 
one important opinion was expressed in favour of 
concentration upon English history (for American 
students), and that on the curious and interesting 
ground that English history is really European history 
conveniently restricted geographically. As to method, 
considerable divergence of view was manifested: Prof. 
Hayes, of Columbia, condemned lectures, and advo- 
cated ‘‘the quiz”; Prof. McDonald, of Indiana, with 
memories of the inspiring courses of the great Har- 
vard teachers, Haskins and Emerton, in his mind, 
spoke a strong word for the lecture method as em- 
ployed by the masters. The February issue contains 
a useful discussion of the educational value of history. 
In the Mav number an estimate is attempted of the 
influence of the war on history teachtng in Europe; 
it appears that in America, as in Britain, attention 
has been directed in an unprecedented degree to the 
history of Europe in the nineteenth century. 


l Geography. 
Poland as a Geographical Entity. By W. Nalkow- 
ski. Preface by J. Fairgrieve. 63 pp. Map. (Allen 
and Unwin.) 6d. net.—This booklet is one of the 
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publications of the Polish Information Committee. 
Poland is transitional; there East meets West; the 
steppe farmer, the Eastern (Greek) Churchman, the 


Slav of the east meets the coal-fed factory worker,” 


the Western (Roman) Churchman, the Teuton of the 
west. There the wide plain of the continental east 
narrows to the great coastal plain at the base of the 
peninsular west; there one year the winter is mild and 
British, another year it is severe and Asiatic. On 
this view of the environment, the author basés his 
interpretation of the Polish character; torn bv the 
constant struggle in opposite directions, the Pole is 
careless of the morrow, disinclined for systematic 
work, frivolous, and lives from hand to mouth. Can 
such a people become a nation under such conditions ? 
The author believes that, awakened to-day to a fierce 
passion by their past and present history, the Poles 
can accomplish such a feat. We are inclined to 
agree, but with one proviso, that there shall be peace: 
then the Pole will gain from his “transitional” 
situation. 


Philip’s Record Atlas. Maps, 128 pp. Index, 128 
pp. (Philip.) 6s. net.—This is a cheap atlas, and with 
its index provides a handy means of following the for- 
tunes of the war. The colour-scheme is political, and 
serves readily to distinguish the areas of the several 
countries. Physical features are not very well treated, 
since the symbol for mountains is the old-fashioned 
caterpillar, and the maps are in some cases over- 
loaded with fine lines which tend to obscure the rivers. 
By an ingenious arrangement of colours, distances from 
London are indicated in terms of the hours necessary 
for the journey, and there are very clear maps of both 
the Western and Eastern theatres of war. 


Science and Technology. 


Advanced Text-book of Magnetism and Electricity. 
By R. W. Hutchinson. Two volumes. 372, 468 pp. 
(Clive.) 8s. 6d. net.—This is a new edition, rearranged 
and largely rewritten, of Dr. Stewart’s ‘‘ Higher Text- 
book of Magnetism and Electricity.” The sequence of 
the main sections has been altered to magnetism and 
electrostatics, which form vol. i., and electrodynamics 
in vol. ii. The scope of the book is that of the final 
degree examinations of the universities. In all sec- 
tions the text has been brought wefl up to date. The 
last four chapters of vol. ii. are devoted to electric 
oscillations, electromagnetic waves, and wireless tele- 
graphy; the passage of electricity through a gas; 
radio-activity; and to electronic theories and the new 
physics. These chapters are well written, and they 
contain much information in comparatively small 
space; it 1s probable that the author here felt more 
fr¢edom to write independently of the earlier text-book. 
It is unfortunate that so many of the old diagrams 
reappear in this new edition; they do not-do justice 
to the text, and obsolete diagrams tend to make a 
book unattractive. Instructions for numerous experi- 
ments have been added, and in several parts it is 
evident that the practical or experimental side of the 
subject has received much consideration. 


Elementary Science for Engineering Apprentices. By 
W. McBretney. vi+74 pp. (Longmans.) — 1s.—In 
this little book the author has endeavoured to provide 
for the needs of engineering apprentices attending the 
second of the two preliminary technical evening 
courses, and to place in the hands of the two types of 
teacher in charge of these courses—the secondary- or 
elementary-school teacher and the engineering 
draughtsman—a book which may enable each better 
to understand the other’s point of view. The book 
opens with simple measurements and mensuration, and 
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then treats of mass, weight, density, and the pressure of 
gases. The composition and resolution of forces, | 
moments, and the centre of gravity are then dealt with, 
and are followed by sections dealing with expansion 
due to heating, temperature, and change of state. 
The book contains many illustrations, several of which 
could be improved by reproduction to a larger scale 
on better paper. There is a set of exercises for home- 
work at the end of each chapter, but no answers are 
given. Suitable experiments are included, and we 
note and approve of the author’s opinion that heuristic 
methods mav easily be overdone, and that he has noi 
attempted too much in this direction. The book is 
bound in paper covers, but we are afraid that it wil 
scarcely endure the handling to which it will be sub- 
jected by the average engineering apprentice. The 
contents are sound, and treated in a manner likely to 
interest the students for whom it is intended. 


The Directory of Women Teachers, 1917. 424+ 320+ 
133 pp. (Year Book Press.) ros. 6d. net. 

The Girls’ School Year Book (Public Schools), 1917. 
lii +6032 pp. (Year Book Press.) 5s. net. 

A hearty welcome will be extended by all educational 
workers to this third issue of ‘‘ The Directory of Women 
Teachers.” It is four years since the last edition ap- 
peared, and it mav be reasonably expected that the 
modest hope expressed in the editor’s preface as to its 
future circulation will be more than realised, for not 
only should everv school, education office, and educa- 
tional association purchase a copy, but the volume 
should also find a prominent place in every reference 
library. The directory gives particulars of more than 
10,000 women teachers, and provides the most com-. 
prehensive list of secondary schools for girls available. 

The new issue of the “ Year Book" has been revised 
and brought up to date. It provides an excellent record 
of all matters of interest to parents, schoolmiistresses, 
and girls in connection with secondary education. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
' DURING JULY, 10917. 


(Compiled from information provided by the 
publishers.) 


Modern Languages. 


“En Campagne.” By Marcel Dupont. 192 pp. 
(Harrap.) Is. od. net. 

De Beaumarchais: “Le Mariage de Figaro.” 
Edited by E. F. Langley. 262 pp. (Oxford University 


Press, American Branch.) 4s. net. 


English: Grammar, Composition, Literature. 
“War Speeches, 1914-1917." Edited by B. W. 
Ginsburg. 226 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 
“A Contemporary Short Story.” By Harry T. 


Baker. 258 pp. (Harrap.) 5s. net. 
“English Extracts and Exercises.” Bv F. H. 
Pritchard. 256 pp. (Harrap.) 2s. net. 

History. 


‘Portugal, Old and Young: An Historical Study.” 
By G. Young. 350 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 5s. net. 

"A Handbook of Modern European History. By 
S. E. Maltby. 128 pp.+folded charts. (Headley.) 
1s. 6d. net; interleaved, .2s. net. 

‘‘Green’s Short History of the English People for 
School Use.” Part iv. “Epilogue, 1815-1914." By 
Alice Stopford Green. (Macmillan.) 2s. 6d. 

* Handbook of Civics for Australia and New Zea- 
land.” By F. Thorn and E. Rigg. 122 pp. (Oxford 
University Press.) 2s. 
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Geography. 

** Macmillan’s Geographical Exercise Books.” With 
Questions by B. C. Wallis. Key to V., “Asia and 
Australasia.” 48 pp. (Macmillan.) 2s. 6d. net. 

‘* Philip’s Record Atlas.” 130 pp. (Philip.) 6s. 


: Mathematics. 


‘* Introductory Algebra.” By Wm. Farquharson. 
180 pp. (Harrap.) With Answers, 2s. net; withput 
Answers, Is. 6d. net. 

* Practical Book-keeping.” By G. Johnson. 430 pp. 
(Pitman.) 5s. net. 


Soience and Technology. 


* Science and Industry: The Place of Cambridge 
in any Scheme for their Combination.” (The Rede 
Lecture, 1917.) By Sir Richard T. Glazebrook. iv+ 
52 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 1s. 6d. net. 

t Naval Architecture.” Part i. By J. E. Steele. 
(Cambridge Technical Series.) vi+142 pp. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 5s. net. 

* Chemistry in the Service of Man.” By Prof. 
Alexander Findlay. Second edition. (Longmans.) 
os. net. 


“The Flying Book. The Aviation World Who's 
Who and Vade-Mecum Industrial Directory. 1917.” 
(Longmans.) 3s. 6d. net. 

“Soil Conditions and Plant Growth.” By Dr. 
Edward J. Russell. Third edition. (Lonygmans.) 
6s. 6d. net. 


“A Class Book of Organic Chemistry.” By. Prof. 
J. B. Cohen. viii+344 pp. (Macmillan.) 4s. 6d. 

‘‘A Text-book of Practical Physics.” Parts i. and 
iv., ‘t Properties of Matter”; “ Heat.” By Dr. H. S. 
Allen and H. Moore. (Macmillan.) 4s. net. 


Pedagogy. 
"The Scientific Study and Teaching of Languages.” 


By Harold E. Palmer. 336 pp. (Harrap.) 10s. 6d: 
net. 
“The Public School System in relation to the 


Coming Conflict- for National Supremacy.” By V. 
Seymour Bryant. With a Preface by Lord Rayleigh. 
(Longmans.) 1s. 6d. ret. 


“Examination Papers for Scholarships and Exhibi- , 
tions in the Colleges and Universities of Cambridge, 
December, 1916-March, 1917": Ixxxii.: ‘* Mathe- 
matics and Mechanical Sciences,” 64 pp.; Ixxxili.: 
“Classics,” 88 pp.; Ixxxiv.: *‘ Modern Languages and 
History,” 82 pp.; Ixxxv.: ‘‘ Natural Sciences,” 76 pp. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 1s. 6d. net each. 

" University of Cambridge Higher Local Examina- 
tion Papers, June, 1917.” 164 pp. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 2s. l 

“Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi.” 
Notes and Introduction, by W. Emery Barnes. 
(Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges.) Ixxvi+ 
148 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 

‘Regulations for Responsions, 1917-1918." 16 pp. 
(Clarendon Press.) 6d. net. 

“Knock Three Times.” By Marion St. John Webb. 
320 pp. (Harrap.) 5s. net. 

“Thrilling Deeds by British Airmen." 
Wood. 320 pp. (Harrap.) 35. 6d. net. 

‘West African Folk Tales.” By W. H. Barker. 
185 pp. (Harrap.) 7s. 6d. net. 


Edited, with 


By Eric 


“Robin Hood.” By Charles Wilson. 160 pp. 
(Harrap.) 1s. net. i 
" Persephone.” By Katherine Merriman. (Harrap.) 


Words only, 6d. net; with notes and music for songs, 
2s. 6d. net. 


"Thomas A. Edison, His Career and Adventures.” 
220 pp. (Harrap.) 3s. 6d. net. 

“The World of States.” By C. Delisle Burns. 
160 pp. (Headley.) 2s. net. j 

“Outlines of Political Economy.” By Prof. S. J. 
Chapman. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 
(Longmans.) 6s. net. 

*The Runaway Airship and other Stories.” (In 
Pitman's Shorthand.) 96 pp. (Pitman.) ıs. 

‘The Girls’ School Year Book, 1917.” (The Official 
Book of Reference of the Association of Head Mis- 
tresses.) Twelfth year of issue. liv+634 pp. (Year 
Book Press.) 5s. net. 

“The Directory of Women Teachers, 1917." 
880 pp. (Year Book Press.) 10s. 6d. net. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed in letters which appear in 
these columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any 
article or review printed in THe ScnooL WorLD 
will be submitted to the contributor before publica- 
tion, so that the criticism and reply may appear 
together. 


A Defect in Education. 


I READ with great pleasure the letter of Mr. Fred 
Charles, of the City of London College, in the issue 
of THe ScuooL Wortp for January, 1917, dealing 
with “A Defect in Education,” and also the reply 
to that letter from Mr. M. S. Nateson, of the Hindu 
Secondary School, Trichinopoly, S. India, published 
in the June number of your magazine. 

I agree with Mr. Nateson that the question raised 
by Mr. Charles is one ‘‘ which every schoolmaster 
should make an honest attempt to answer”; and I 
venture to give some reasons why, aftet ten or more 
years of schooling, many children leave school un- 
interested, without any desire to know, and without 
any capacity to learn, the ‘‘ whys and wherefores” of 
everything they see—a desire and a capacity they 
invariably manifested by asking no end of questions 
before their school-life began. 

There is no doubt about it that the children in the 
infant class of our schools—so far as my eighteen 
years’ experience as a headmaster of an elementary 
school has enabled me to discover—ask more questions 
in class, and even out of school, than the grown-ups 
do; and one reason for it, I think, is that the latitude 
given to the infants is not given to the grown-ups, 
because, as Mr. Nateson correctly observes, ‘* many 
parents and more teachers assume an attitude of 
terrorism towards young children in trivial matters, 
so that a feeling of fear is early created in the 
children’s minds, and children gradually begin to 
shrink from asking questions.” 

Moreover, I remember, as a boy I was made to 
feel that it is rudeness for children to be constantly 
asking their elders questions. The idea still prevails 
among many parents and teachers that it is so; and 
children are often checked when they ask questions 
disconcerting to parents and to teachers who often 
have not the ability to give’ suitable or satisfactory 
answers. 

So far as British Guiana is concerned, not only 
is the children’s natural desire to inquire into the 
*whys and wherefores” of things squelched by 
parents in their homes, and chilled at school by 
teachers who are incapable of satisfying their 
curiosity, but that desire is seriously discouraged by 
the nature of the curriculum, which gives encourage- 
ment to cramming and over-pressure, by the method 
of teaching adopted, by the style of the annual ex- 
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aminations, which were decidedly more farcical than 
even the annual inspections now in vogue; in short, 
by the whole system of education, which, until three 
years ago, was out-and-out the obnoxious system 
known as “payment by results” in its most aggra- 
vated form. Truly it can be said that the programme 
of studies for the elementary schools of British 
Guiana has been so overcrowded, and the teachers 
have had to do so much information-imparting to 
meet the demands of exacting examinations which 
were conducted for the sole purpose of fixing the 
grants to be paid to each school, from which grant the 
teachers were to be paid their salaries, that at the 
present time the children all have mental indigestion, 
the result of the teachers having been compelled to 
“dole out with too liberal a hand predigested mental 
pabulum,” causing ‘‘the power of assimilation to 
atrophy.’ 

Mr. Charles says that if the alleged defect in edu- 
cation exists, ‘then the expenditure on education is 
not only waste, but worse: it is doing practical harm.” 
That practical harm is being done by the kind of edu- 
cation given in our schools I make bold to assert; but 
I do not agree that it is the expenditure that is work- 
ing the harm. I have been studying for some months 
the books “What Is and What Might Be ” and “In 
Defence of What Might Be,’’ written by Mr. Edmond 
G. A. Holmes; and it interested me to find him con- 
firming the opinion I have formed that the system of 
education is responsible for the deadening of the 
mental powers of the children; or, as Mr. Holmes so 
beautifully puts it, the blame for the failures of edu- 
cation in general, even more than of elementary edu- 
cation, should not be laid on the teachers, ‘‘but on the 
hostile forces which have been too strong for many of 
them; on the false assumption of Western philosophy ; 
on the false standards and false ideals of Western 
civilisation; on various ‘ old, unhappy, far-off things,’ 
the effects of which are still with us, foremost among 
these being that deadly system of ‘ payment by results ’ 
which seems to have been devised for the express pur- 
pose of arresting growth and strangling life.” 

At the present time we, in British Guiana, are en- 
gaged in compiling a new education code, which is 
aiming at abolishing totally annual inspections, and at 
liberating the teachers from the trammels of the cruel 
system which has been working so much havoc with 
the mental growth of the children; and whilst we do 
not expect thar the removal of the incubus will bring 
in the millennium in education, we are looking for- 
ward to the time when, by the legitimate exercise of 
the freedom the code contemplates giving to the 
teachers, the children will no longer be “gorged with 
information,” but will be able to think for themselves, 
and use their powers of observation and inquisitive 
faculties in the manner those powers and faculties are 
intended by God and Nature to be used. 

T am aware that the consummation we so devoutly 
wish for will be long in coming, for we have before 
us about thirty vears of error to tndo cre we can start 
o7 the new and proper course of educating our youths ; 
and Į sincerely hope the defect in education which we 
in British Guiana, in common with many teachers of 
the mother country and other units of the Empire, see 
and experience will be removed to the blessing of 
the future citizens of the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions bevond the seas—citizens-in-making whom 
we, as teachers, have under our care and protection 


during the vears before the period of adolescence is. 


attained. G. H. A. BUNYAN. 
Regent Street Catholic School, 
Georgetown, Demerara, 
British Guiana. 
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Board of Education. Regulations for Secandary 


Schools. 

SoME members of the English Association have ap- 
proached the committee with reference to the 
regulations for advanced . courses 1n secondary 
schools lately issued by the Board of Educa- 
tion, and we have reason to believe that many 


others, especially among those who are teachers, feel 
regret and alarm at the absence from the regulations 
ot any specific encouragement of the advanced study 
of English, such as is afforded to that of the classical 
and modern foreign languages. 

Will you allow me, on behalf of the committee, to 
assure them that we are in communication with the 
Board on this subject, and have reason to hope that 
our representations will be sympathetically con- 
sidered ? 

Joun BalLey, 
Vice-Chairman, Executive Committee. 
Imperial College Union, 
S. Kensington, S.W.7. 


Montessori Training College. 


I HAVE recently seen in the Press an announcement 
of a certain new training college where, it is stated, 
a thorough training for teachers in the Montessazl 
principles and practice of education will be provided, 
also that the principal in spe is studying in America 
under Dr. Montessori. 

I should be greatly obliged to you if, in justice to 
Dr. Montessori and intending students, you would be 
good enough to bring to the notice of your readers 
that no student is being trained by Dr. Montessori in 
America with the view of training teachers in the 
Montessori method in England, and that the training 
college in question is not recognised by her. 

Nobody is more anxious than Dr. Montessori to see 
a real Montessori training college established in this 
country, but she has had sad experience in Switzerland, 
and knows what harm can be done by insufficiently 
trained teachers who come out of unrecognised training 
schools; they do not bring judgment upon themselves 
nor upon their trainers alone, but upon the Montessori 
method itself. C. A. Banc. 

(Dr. Maria Montessori’s authorised representative.) 

August 14th, 1917. 
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By H. J. Crawrorp, B.A. 


() UESTIONS about the relationships of 
~~ , education and employment have 
recently been receiving a good deal of atten- 
tion from educationists and business men, 
and they are likely to come into still greater 
prominence in the future. One does not 
penetrate far into the definition of education 
without having to consider all sorts of prob- 
lems about the employment or life-work 
of the subject of education; and, on the other 
hand, the most superficial consideration of 
the “‘tasks of real life’’ seems to lead one 
back immediately into the region of school 
and college and the courses of study therein 
provided. Hence it comes about that the 
business man’s thoughts on education and the 
educator’s thoughts on employment are alike 
peculiarly valuable and receiving a new 
attention. .An interchange of views is going 
on which promises well for the formation of 
a new and strong alliance between the two 
spheres of industry and education. 

It mav be of interest to consider the 
relationship between these spheres in some 
of its aspects, and to note some of its problems 
and the lines of their possible solution. 

Broadly speaking, one may say that the 
relationship of education to employment has 
been regarded from at least two points of 
view, both of which have been found inade- 
quate. In the less generous view, education 
was regarded as a preparation for the 
performance of some definite life-work, in 
which a “living,” measured in terms of wage 
or salary, had to be made. In its crudest 
forms, this kind of education was concerned 
with the turning out of so many “hands,” 
and its methods and results, based as they 
were on a narrow conception of utility and 
an inadequate, and sometimes unworthy, 
estimate of the meaning of life and persona- 
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EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT. lity, tended to become ‘‘bound in shallows and 


There resulted sometimes that 
in “facts?” which 
Dickens pilloried in “ Hard Times” and else- 
where. The second and more liberal view 


in miseries.” 


_ placed its hope rather upon “a good general 


education,” on the strength of which, it was 
deemed, the fortunes of the pupil in his after- 
career might be left to look after themselves. 
The general education of the pupil was 
believed to be more important than his train- 
ing or preparation for any specific sphere. 
This kind of education, while it got nearer to 
the true solution, tended to separate the school 
from the workshop, and did not take sufficient 
stock of the reasonable,demands of employers 
in asking for business staffs not merely 
educated on general lines, but educated and 
trained fort definite and specialised tasks. 
These two views still hold ground to-day, 


but they seem to be giving place to another’ 


view of education which, if not new, is yet 
one that is being profoundly affected by the 
crisis through which the nation is passing. 
This conception seems to place a new meaning 
and emphasis at once upon education as 
utility and education as culture. It is alive to 
the possibilities of science and scientific 
method and its applications, and notes how 
commerce and industry require from their 
centre to their circumference new ideas and 


improved and less wasteful methods; but on 


the other hand it is opposed to education 
becoming the mere servant of industrialism, 
no matter how specious the guises or how 
attractive the- rewards that may be offered. 
It has a high sense of the importance of the 
individual not only in his hours of work, but 


;¿ also in his hours of leisure, and would seek to 


offer to each and all some part and lot in the 

heritage of culture, in addition to a specific 

training on well-thought-out Hnes. More- 

over, while new thought and care are to be 

given to the individual in the building up of 
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his personal and working life, equal thought 
and care must be extended to him in his 
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Many firms are, it is true, reconsidering 
and revising their traditional and often 


training as a member of the community, with | rough-and-ready means of filling staff vacan- 


the duties and privileges of a citizen. 


| 


cies, and questions about the training and 


If this rough diagnosis of current thoughts | selection of educated employees àre being 


on education is correct, the question may be 
asked: By what means are education and 
employment to be associated so that they may 
respond easily and harmoniously to each 
other, and adjust themselves into a kind of 
constant mutual fruition? The answer seems 
to be that, in addition to a new and greatly- 
to-be-desired alliance between employer and 
employee, there must be a new alliance be- 
tween the employers and the teachers of the 
land. Each must know the other’s aims and 
purposes, and out of the interchange of ideas 
there should arise a more scientific method of 
dealing with the problem of the transition 


from the school to the factory, from college. 


classroom and laboratory to the “thinking ” 
and executive departments of our great busi- 
‘nesses. Without some new alliance of this 
kind the employment problem will never be 
satisfactorily solved, whatever may be done 
towards its solution in other directions. 

For one thing, much more consideration 
should be given by educationists and 
teachers to the conditions and prospects of 
all types of employment and the avenues into 
them. We. have heard and read manv 
discussions as to the need of applying science 
to industry, and the need is admittedly great. 
No less important is the need of applying a 
more scientific method in appointing our 
employees. Science cannot be applied’ to 
industry until we get the right men into 
industry and in the right way. Our methods of 
filling posts in most forms of occupation have 
been the reverse of scientific, and it is certain 
that even with the best education in our 
schools and the widest opportunities of com- 
mercial development, we shall have serious 
wastage all along the line unless some method 
is devised whereby the best-equipped young 
men and women are used to the best advantage 
in the world of employment. The energies 
and brains of a nation are its strongest and 
most delicate weapon, or rather the forge-house 
or armoury of all its weapons, and yet but little 
method has been applied to ensure that the 
energy and brains find an outlet and an 
appropriate field of action. Appointments are 
made in multifarious ways—after examination, 
by nomination, after casual advertisement, 
after interview, by recommendation and per- 
sonal influence, and so on, and something 

iay be said for each and all of these methods, 

but they are mostly used at haphazard and 
without any clearly thought-out plan behind 
them. 
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inquired into by employers and associations 
of employers with results likely to be far- 
reaching. But the whole question demands a 
thorough-going investigation from all sides. 

In schools and colleges there has never been 
sufficient information available as to life- 
careers—the means of entering them and the 
prospects and conditions within them. Owing 
to want of knowledge and want of guidance 
the candidate for employment from the 
secondary school, as well as from the univer- 
sity, has often had to accept some position 
for which he or she has been ill-suited, per- 
haps never reaching the appropriate sphere, 
or only doing so after years of stagnation, 
with loss of time and money. 

The establishment of employment exchanges 
was, no doubt, an important step in facili- 
tating the exchange between employer and 
employee, but the exchanges have suffered 
from their separation from organised educa- 
tion as well as from other weaknesses. They 
have so far scarcely attempted to provide for 
the employment needs of the highly educated 
worker, and have probablv not been equipped 
for that delicate task. While the exchanges 
may have been successful as a piece of 
administrative machinery set up to effect a 
definite end, namely, the reduction of 
unemployment to a minimum, they can 
scarcely be said to co-ordinaté and adjust 
educational output and employment demands 
in a scientific wav. Whether the exchanges, 
as at present constituted, could ever be 
a fitting instrument for answering the needs of 
emplovers in the matter of skilled assistance 
is a question open to doubt. In the higher 
forms of employment the true link of connec- 
tion lies between the employer and the 
educational institution. More promise in 
this direction seems to lie in the new Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Here is provided a meeting-ground for the 
employer and the university student who both 
wish to engage, though for different purposes, 
in research. At the lower end of the educa- 
tional ladder s¢hool and employment adjust- 
ment may perhaps best come about by means 
of universal juvenile employment committees 
of local education authorities. 

As regards the pupils of secondary schools, 
it is of interest to note that the Headmistresses’ 
Association is considering the formation of 
an employment agency to meet the needs of 
former pupils. Here, again, expert knowledge, 
at least from the educational side, would be at 
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the disposal of the agency. Useful work in 
informing girls’ secondary-school staffs 
and pupils of new openings and employment 
demands is already being .done by the 
Students’ Careers Association of the Central 
Bureau for the Employment of Women, but 
there is still much to be accomplished in 
advising and “placing” our secondary- 
school pupils, both boys and girls. 

Another promising line of development in 
the scientific treatment of employment is that 
offered by the appointments boards and 
committees which are now at work, either in 
embryo form or as fully constituted bodies, 
at most of our universities. These boards, 
which were first established at Oxford and 
Cambridge, are the result of a widely 
. acknowledged feeling that the responsibilities 
of a college or university to its students do 
not end with the prize distribution or gradua- 
tion ceremony, but extend into the sphere of 
real life. The student may reasonably 
expect some employment guidance and assis- 
tance at the hands of the institution where 
he has received a long end_ expensive 
education and training. Not that any educa- 
tional institution as such is, or should 
aim to be, a career-providing institution. 
All institutions which conceive of their educa- 
tional duties in that way may be rightly 
suspect both as regards the education 
provided and the posts obtained for their 
students. Yet at the same time there is an 
implied duty for a university to act as sponsor 
Or appointments agent for some, if not all, of 
its graduates, and the growing number of 
university appointments boards testifies to 
the fact that this duty and privilege is being 
recognised. There have . been ‘few more 
interesting and hopeful forms of: academic 
enterprise than the tnstitution and growth of 
these bodies. Their work has obviously a 
bearing and usefulness beyond ‘the particular 
university served or the particular graduates 
assisted. The boards ate, in fact, doing, or 
attempting to do, an important national ser- 
vice, because it is in the interests of the nation 
as a whole that its best-trained brains should 
be effectively employed. There is little doubt 
that, for want of proper employment assis- 
tance, there has been serious wastage owing 
to’ the highly educated and technically 
trained man and woman being emploved on 
inferior work. 

University appointments boards, which 
have in most cases business representatives, 
are the more necessary as the field of graduate 
employment is immensely wider than it was 
even a generation ago, and as regards the 
future there is no limit to the scope for the 
“peaceful penetration” and enrichment of 
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all forms of commerce and industry, as well 
as professional and administrative work by 
the universities and their students. The 
remarkable contribution of the universities 
in all forms of war-work (quite apart from the 
numbers of their graduates and students in 
the fighting line) is a good augury of what 
may be done by the universities in the indus- 
trial sphere after the war. | 

We have indeed travelled far from the 
days when the graduate was confined to the 
professions for a career. Readers of Carlyle 
will remember his remark about John Sterling 
at the close of his Cambridge days :—“Of 
the three learned professions none offered 
any likelihood for Sterling.” One may not 
agree with Carlyle’s characteristic comments 
on the difficulties and unsuitabilities of the 
professions to Sterling and other “young 
ardent souls” of that time, but the hope put 
forward by Carlyle that in a bétter time there 
would be more than the three traditional 
professions has long ago been realised. 
“ Professions, ‘regimented human pursuits,’ 
how many of honourable and manful might 
be possible for man!” The universities are 
realising this, and not only aré the courses of 
study and degrees mofe various, but the 
careers and opportunities which open up at 
the end of them aré likewise multiplying, so 
much so that the organisation of an adequate 
supply of men and women graduates for the 
professions proper CP Oa teaching) may 
present grave difficulties. esearch, indus- 
trv, and business will attract the educated 
man and woman in greater numbers. The 
President of the Board of Education has noted 
some of the great needs. “We want more 
physicists, more chemists, more doctors, more 
trained biologists and botanists, more people 
expert in scientific agriculture.” One might 
add indefinitely to this list of “wants,” which 


will fall upon the universities with increasing 


force in the future. l 
Since the outbreak of the war the activi- 
ties of university appointments boards 


have necessarily been restricted, or directed 


to special channels, but heavy tasks will be 


laid at their doors when demobilisation comes. . 


Before the war some of the universities had 
attained a very considerable measure of suc- 
cess in assisting their. graduates to obtain 


employment, and in opening up new lines of - 


work, especially in commerce. The boards 
start, of course, with the immense advantage 
of knowing intimately, or at least being in a 
position to know intimately, the educational 
and personal record and resources of the 
students on their registers. They aré in 
close touch with professors and lecturers 
and the general work of the colleges, and at 
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the same time seek to respond to and voice 
the views and wishes of influential employers 
and associations of employers. They are 
able to collect much valuable information not 
available to individual inquirers, and in many 
ways to act as intermediaries between college 
and the outside world. The value of this 
interaction and exchange of thought and ideas 
between the two spheres of education and 
business is inestimable. The appointments 
boards are, quite apart from their specific 
functions, doing something to remedy that 
“imperfect correlation” between school and 
business in this country which Mr. Fisher has 
deplored. | 

It would be impossible in this article to 
speak of the work of the boards connected 
with individual universities. Much of their 
work is of a confidential or semi-confidential 
nature, and the problems to be faced differ 
widely in different universities. Each univer- 
sity has an employment problem peculiar to 
itself. The boards at Oxford and Cambridge 
were the earliest organised, and their success 
is well known. The Appointments Board for 
Wales stands on a special footing, as it is a 
national rather than a university body, serv- 
ing not only the graduates of the University 
of Wales, but also the boys and girls as they 
leave the county schools. The universities of 
the North of England have of course a special 
problem in providing higher staffs for the 
great industrial armies which work at their 
doors. This is equally the case in Glasgow, 
where there is an appointments board alive 
to the opportunities of service in that active 
centre of commerce and industry. The 
University of London fs also aware of the 
great possibilities in London of a more 
systematic co-operation between employers 
and colleges through the agency of its 
appointments board. In the case of this 
board employment is found for women 
as well as men graduates. 

The following extract from a recent speech 
of the President of the Federation of British 
Industries is noteworthy as evidencing the 


.view taken by employers as to the future of 


university appointments boards and their 


_ work :— 


Then, again—and in this I think the federation 
could do a great deal—there are our universities, which 
should be utilised and supported far more than they 
have been in the past for the furtherance of industry. 
At those seats of learning our young men receive a 
training which some may say is merely theoretical, 
but why should not the scheme of education be ex- 
tended so as to comprise the practical? There are 
long vacations, for instance, during which they might 
be obtaining an insight into the working of a parti- 
cular industry for which they might have shown an 
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aptitude, so that when they leave the university ‘the 
appointments board would without -difficulty, having 
cognisance of their ability, be able confidently to re- 
commend them for positions under which their services 
could be utilised to the better advantage of the country 
and the individual traders than is done at present. 


From the educator’s point of view the impor- 
tance and value of university appointments 
board work have been emphasised by the 
Education Reform Council. 

It may be of interest to record that a scheme 
of co-operation is in process of completion 
between the appointments boards of univer- 
sities in the United Kingdom and the Profes- 
sional and Business Register of the Ministry 
of Labour to deal with the employment needs 
of officers and others, connected with the 
various universities, as they are released from '’ 
military duties. 
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AFTER-CAREL IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 
By J. S. Furey, M.A. 


Formerly Assistant-master at Winchester College. 


HE problem of after-care in small areas 
and rural districts differs very consider- 

ably from that presented in great towns. In 
the latter the committee and its ofhcers are 
on the spot; the employment exchange is 
readily accessible, and it is better adapted for 
finding posts in town than in country employ- 
ment. It is worth while considering what 
form after-care organisation is to take if it 
is to be really valuable to children in rural 
and small areas. When we say that the 
problem is different in the two cases, we do 
not forget that there is one want common to 
both large and small areas which it 1s difficult 
for machinery or legislation to supply, and 
that is the personal knowledge of the children 
and human interest in their welfare, without 
which any real success is impossible. Nor 
do we forget that the real persons responsible 
for a child’s welfare are its parents, and that 
the province of after-care is to supplement and 
aid the work of the parent, not to displace it. 
But assuming, as we may, that there is 
room for wise co-operation with parents, 
we want to know how that co-operation may 
best be given. In the ordinary cases there 
is not much doubt about the employment of 
the village lad when he leaves school. He goes 
to work on a farm. His employmeht is whole- 
some, he generally works under men whose 
influence is for good, his work is varied, he 
likes it, and he is acquiring a considerable 
amount of knowledge. It is a mistake to 
speak of an agricultural labourer as unskilled; 
he has both skill and knowledge, and_ if the 
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continued education that is now assured to 
him is on the right lines, he will in the future 
have intelligent skill and knowledge. 

So far our country boy has needed little 
outside care, but even in his case there 
is. room for more. Agriculture does not 
absorb as men all that it employs as boys, 
and for some lads farm work is a blind alley; 
but whether it provides their life employment 
or not, all boys of tourteen to eighteen need 
constant guidance. The well- to-do father 
who sends his son to a boarding-school does 
not abdicate the right or duty Pto give him 
guidance; he avaiis himself of the experience 
of experts in the training of character to 
supplement ‘what he himself can do. His 
boy’s housemaster is his colleague, not his 
substitute. A country lad needs someone with 
a similar experience who will be the “ house- 
master” supplementing his parent’s guidance. 
A word in season when he is in danger of 
getting into foolish ways, a wise warning 
when he is at the age of puberty, a kindly 
greeting, and the sense that there is someone 
who cares whether he turns out well or badly, 
and to whom he can go if he wants help in 
difficulty—all these are helps for which the 
richer boy is indebted to others, as well as his 
parent, and which the poorer needs just 
as much. There is room for one or 
more persons attached to every school with a 
touch of the missionary spirit, who will make 
it their business to watch over the develop- 
ment of boys who have had their first training 
in, the village school. 

But {all boys will not become farm 
labourers; many are fitted for other employ- 
ments, and it is not easy for a father 
to know ‘what employments there are, still 
less to place his son in them. The employ- 
ment exchange ts not readily accessible and 
the care committee must take its place. 
Many jobs, of course, lie at the door. The 
parson’s or the squire’s gardener wants a 
boy, the draper in the nearest town wants a 
shop-boy, and there is no difficulty in hearing 
of the place, or, even if it involves leaving 
home, getting the lad housed. But in every 
school there may be bovs of more promise 
for whom it is not difficult to provide. If 
they are fitted for teachers, the schoolmaster 
knows what has to be done to get the first 
foot on the ladder, and our educational system 
makes the rest easy. 

But what of the boy with a mathematical gift 
or who is a good draughtsman, and who in a 
town would become a skilled mechanic or an 
engineer? Assuming that an opening can 
be found for him in works or a shop, he must 
leave home and lodge in their neighbourhood, 
. and that for most village parents would | 
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completely prevent them from giving their son 
It is here that the aid of 
the “caretaker,” or the boy’s friend, or what- 
ever name we have for him, comes in, and it 
is his exertions that can raise the fund to add 


a6 


ito the wages of the apprentice’s first years 
a 


maintenance allowance sufficient for him 
to board away from home. In some cases 
there are parish charities that can be used; 
sometimes the “caretaker” is himself well off 
and generous; nearly always he can collect 
among his friends, and people are not unwill- 
ing to subscribe to an object in which they 
really believe. When the money is found, 
there 1s a family to be discovered with which 
the lad may lodge, and if possible someone 
who will have the same friendly interest in 
him in his new surroundings that he would 
have met with in his own village. He cannot 
be thrown into a ‘town and left there ; *some- 
one must see that he has guidance. 

These are obvious needs, and they can be 
met best, not bv a central committee in the 
county town of the local education authority, 
with a travelling ofhcer, analogous to the 
staff of the great borough, but by having 
attached to every school a small body of men 
and women who have the leisure, the judg- 
ment, and the devotion to make them of real 
value to the children in their first start in life. 
The problem is how to find the right people. 
Of course, in village schools the proper person 
for the duty is the village parson, and in 
many cases he already does the work, and does 
it admirably; but all country parsons have 
not the judgment, or even the unselfishness 
or perseverance, for what is so obviously one 
of ‘the main chances of usefulness. Where 
that is the case someone’‘else must come in. 
One thing is essential, and that is that 
whoever undertakes to look after children 
after they have left school should have the 
means of knowing them and the right of 


access to them before they have left. The 
‘caretaker ” must know the capacities of 
children, their fitness for this or that 


occupation, and their family circumstances. He 
must be able to consult not only parents but 
also teachers, and to do this he must be some- 


one in the position of manager; or, to put it 


the other way, the first consideration in the 
appointment of managers should be this 


_willingness and capacity to look after the 


| 
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best interests of the school with the od 
of which they are entrusted. 

The provision of managers for schools offers 
great possibilities, but at present it misses a 
great opportunity. The theory of their position 
is too narrow. Their function is administra- 
tive, not educational. True it is they are 
needed for the adequate care of the property, 
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for a check on unwisdom and unreasonable- 
ness, a security against wrongful claims on 
public money. Asa matter of fact, they have 
to limit their attention to the merest fraction 
of their duties. Most managers rarely enter 
their schools, and in many cases they are 
summoned to a meeting only if it is a 
case of appointing a teacher. What we 
want is the presence among them, for town 
and village schools alike, of one or two 
people w ho are prepared to add to the usual 
functions of a manager a willingness to 
devote themselves to the welfare of the 
children. 

It is difficult undoubtedly in every parish 
to find the right man, but it is easier to find 
a suitable woman; and though hitherto we 
have only spoken of the boy, we have merely 
taken the boy as a type, and what applies to 
him applies “equally to the girl. She needs 
guidance in conduct and help in making a 
fair start in life. Women are wanted in any 
case. The change of personnel among 
existing managers can only be made gradu- 
ally. Meanwhile, for after-care purposes the 
managers can co-opt persons who are suit- 
able to form a care committee, and if the 
work is to be efficient, it is to be hoped that 
the .too`common jealousy of the head teacher 
will not prevent him from being a member 
too. Already it is he who does most for 
boys in placing them when they leave school, 
and his knowledge and co-operation are vital 
to the success of any scheme. But the duty 
of managers must be extended; a reform in 
the whole theory of their position is the key 
to the position, if we are to have attached 
to every school responsible persons with a 
living interest in the future of children. 
Managers must be capable of becoming, and 
must become, the care committee. 

Besides direction in the choice of employ- 
ment and care in the development of the 
character, there are many other influences 
which wise guides can bring to bear that will 
foster the qualities which we recognise as the 
best points in our system of education. Chief 
of these is the child’s love for his school, his 
pride in it, and the esprit de corps which is so 
powerful a restraint in conduct. In large 
schools of 600 it 1s difficult for children to 
have anv affection for their school, but in the 
schools, af 100 to 150 that are common in our 


smaller towns or larger villages the case is 


very different. Evervone js familiar with 
schools where there -have been cultivated a 
tradition and a school character to which a 
teacher can appeal. Often the parents them- 
selves have been at the same school, and home 


influence joins in making their children, 


ashamed of anything that lowers its good 
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name. More often it is the personal character 
of the head teacher. 

But the managers alsa can do much to 
encourage the spirit. An old-boys’ day every 
year at Christmas, when as many of those who 
have left in the last few vears as can be got 
together meet in the schoolroom for a social 
gathering, will help them to realise that the 
school is something that has influenced them, 
and still makes a claim on them to be just to 
it by their conduct in life. Again, no child 
should leave school without hearing some- 
thing on the aims it should have in view in 
its coming life said in a wav- and in 
circumstances that impress it and remain in 
its memory. The care committee that 
realises its responsibilities will get together 
the children who are to leave “during the 
session, and will have someone with a know- 
ledge of the world and sympathy with the 
young to speak to them for a quarter of an 
hour. The public-school boy has perpetually 
high ideals set before him, and he knows in 
after-life how much he has owed to those who 
spoke to him; the poorer boy rarely has such 
opportunities, and it is one of the aids that 
managers and care committees may easily 
provide for their own schools. Legislation 
and the Board of Education can do much, but 
it is mainly machinery that they can provide. 
Valuable as the machinery is, it is the spirit 
that quickeneth, and small schools and 
scattered population : must always depend 
more on the spirit than on the machine. Can 
we provide the spirit? There has been none 
too much of it in the past. After the war, it is 
to be hoped, there will be more set free. 


THE PLACE OF MEMORY IN THE 
TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS. 


By R. NETTELL, M.A. 
Head of the Mathematical Department, Royal Naval 
College, Osborne. 

HE part that memory plays in a mathe- 
matical education is usually either 
entirely overlooked or deliberately ignored. 
For many years past it has been considered the 
proper thing amongst teachers of mathematics 
to appeal only to the understanding of their 
pupils, and to discourage any reliance on 
memory. Any frank appeal to the use of the 
memory has been looked upon as pure cram, 
stamping the teacher as non-mathematical and 
incompetent. The general overhauling. and 
revision of the methods of teaching mathe- 
matics have, naturally enough, been accom- 
panied by a strong protest against the methods 
in vogue in some schools where the elementary 
work had been in the hands of men who them- 
selves had had very little, if anv, experience in 
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‘mathematical studies, and whose knowledge of 
the subject was confined to what they had 
picked up in struggling with the difficulties of 
-their pupils. 
Mathematicians are right in objecting to 
reliance on memory when it is used blindly, 
without a proper understanding of the reason- 
ing involved in the arguments or facts that are 
memorised. Such use of the memory will not 
‘carry us far. Hence the cry for reasoning, not 
memorising. What mathematicians have often 
failed to recognise is that reasoning is the 
exercise of both memory and understanding. 
Surely, to understand is to have a conscious 
realisation that each step of a line of argument 
iS in agreement with some previous experience. 
If to any step there does not correspond a 
similar experience, then the argument is not 


understood, although our memory may retain | 


it, and we may ultimately accept it as estab- 
lished. But in order that there should be a 
‘conscious agreement with a former experience, 
the experience must have been stored in the 
mind and recalled when needed. In other 
words, the power to understand depends 
primarily on the power to recall impressions— 
that is, it depends on the memory. 

It is unfortunately true that our ideas on 
methods of teaching tend to-be influenced by 
‘our experiences with brilliant pupils more than 
with those of ordinary ability. We find that 
with our best boys certain methods are fol- 
lowed by success, and if we find them failing 
when applied to the average boy, we are dis- 
posed to put the blame on the boy. and not 
on the method. In teaching a class of high 
mathematical ability we fnsist on a proper 
understanding of each piece of work as we 
proceed.. We argue that, if it- is really 
understood, that is all that matters. We 
tacitly assume that, if it is understood, 
it can always be reproduced when needed, for, 
although it may not be remembered, yet “it 
can always be worried out again,” since the 
reasoning has once been fully grasped. Nor, 
as a general rule, are we wrong in our forecast 
with the brilliant class; for this very striving to 
follow and to understand is the best possible 
way of obtaining strong, vivid first impres- 
sions, and the power of retaining and recalling 
depends largely on the strength of these 
impressions. 

Success has followed our method, and we 


feel justified in thinking it is due to that: 


method. Post hoc, ergo propter hoc we argue, 
and forthwith we conclude that our method is 
the one sound plan for all mathematical teach- 
ing, forgetting that we'are thus generalising 
from a very special case, from a very small 
minority of our schoolboys—the brilliant class. 
We all know that boys of inferior mathe- 
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matical ability often fail to remėmber anything 
whatever of what they have apparently under- 
stood only a few days before. To what is their 
failure due, and why is it that the “under- 
standing ” method breaks down so utterly in 
their case, and yet seems to succeed with 
cleverer boys? The cause lies in the difference 
in the quality of the memory in the-two cases. 
In one case the memory tor things mathe- 
matical is naturally good, or has been well 
developed; in the other it is naturally poor or 
untrained. What is needed in the latter case 
is more attention to a proper training. of the 
memory in things mathematical. No one 
wants boys to learn every proof by rote, and 
to store their brains with strings of words 
which, whilst standing for mathematical 
reasoning, may yet be quite meaningless to 
them. But we do want them not only to grasp 
the true meaning of mathematical ideas, but 
to be capable of recalling them. We want 
them to develop the power of so visualising 
mathematical facts that these images become 
fixed in their memory. | 

It is just because there is this confusion 
between memorising words and memorising 
ideas and images that the proper training of 
the memory has received such scant attention 
from many mathematical teachers. How can 
train and make full use of the 
memory in the teaching of mathematics? 
Here, as elsewhere, it is best done by constant 
reiteration and thinking about the facts, 
demonstrations, proofs, and so forth, which 
we wish to remember; and we shall think most 
about them when we use them and when we 
try to recall them. We must realise that it is 
not enough merely to follow a piece of mathe- 
matical reasoning. To get the full value from 
it, it must be assimilated—that is to say, it 
must be absorbed and find a place of its own 
in the train of our knowledge. This, it should 
be noted, cannot be done by any gliding over 
the surface of things; it requires genuine con- 
centration and thought. It may not be 
possible to reproduce the reasoning at will at 
a later period; but, if it has been really 
assimilated, we shall always be able to recog- 
nise it as an old familiar landmark whenever 
we meet it again, In other words, it will have 
left a lasting effect. On this subject Prof. 
Adams savs: “Information acquired without 
being assimilated is worse than useless, since 
it is not only incapable of application, but | 
takes up the room of better material.” 

This brings us to the cause of the failure of 
so much of the class teaching of the present 
time. We give a proof or a demonstration 
and imagine we have done well if we have led 
our class to understand the line of argument. 
But, unfortunately, we frequently give our 
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pupils so much aid in recalling past im- 
pressions, and in recognising the facts brought 
before them, that the class as a whole makes 
very little, if any, unassisted effort to recollect 
and compare. By our very anxiety to make 
our reasoning clear and to remove all diff- 
culties, we are robbing our work of a part that 
should be of its very essence, viz. practice in 
calling up at will past impressions and in 
conscious recognition of those impressions. 
Moreover, by so frequently omitting to 
demand a reproduction of our demonstrations 
at a later period, we are leaving our work 
untinished; for, even if we are inclined to feel 
that to understand a proof thoroughly is all 
that one should require of a boy, yet experience 
compels us to recognise that the only way to 
discover if he has really understood what he 
has been shown is by making him reproduce 
it in his own words, orally or on paper. Now 
it is just the average boy who, when he fails 
to understand, does not realise that he has so 
failed, and not until he has attempted to go 
through the work without any assistance does 
he become conscious of the break in the chain 
of reasoning. This effort to recall, or attempt 
to recollect, is a powerful factor in education. 
Impressions may be vivid, the power of reten- 
tion may be great, but the ability to recall 
at will weakens if we make no effort to 
exercise it. 

There is much to be said for the argument 
that some portions of mathematics ought to be 
committed to memory in much the same way 
as a page of Latin grammar. Especially 
is this true of the elementary work, where, 
through fear of loss of interest and freshness, 
itis most frequently neglected. Rules of sign 
and meanings of symbols—that is to say, the 
shorthand of mathematics—come under this 
heading. Classes ought to be drilled in the 
meaning and practical application of these 
rules until to use them correctly becomes a 
habit easier to follow than to break, and they 
are so familiar as to be used mechanically. 

The peculiar power which we call mathe- 
matical ability is the power to look forward and 
backward, to sift a mass of implied data, and 
to seize only those esséntial for the solution of 
the problem, whilst thrusting the others back 
into subconscious mind, once they have been 
examined and rejected. What does this mean 
but that the basis of mathematical ability is the 
power to retain and to recall at will a host of 
previous experiences and impressions? The 
greater the ease with which they are retained 
and recalled, the more rapid becomes the pro- 
gress and the more trustworthy the reasoning. 

If this argument be correct, then by making 
proper use of the memory and increasing its 
efficiency by such use, it should be possible to 
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raise the general standard of mathematical 
work to a higher level. 

It is well to bear in mind that before there 
can be any real accuracy and ease of work in 
the practical application of mathematics there 
must be some point in the line of progress at 
which the knowledge previously gained has 
become so memorised and so familiar in its 
use as to be relegated to that set of operations 
which are performed mechanically or sub- 
consciously. Beyond this point there is not 
such familiarity, and greater effort is required 
to recall and to recognise facts necessary for a 
full and perfect understanding of the work in 
hand. The better developed the memory, the 
farther forward this point will be carried, 
thereby increasing the skill, of the mathe- 
matician and making his work more trust- 
worthy and more original. Prof. Whitehead 
has crystallised this idea in his ‘Introduction 
to Mathematics,” where he says :—‘‘Civilis- 
ation advances by extending the number of 
important operations which we can perform 
without thinking about them.” 

The writer is far from advocating a system 
in which reasoning takes a second place, but 
rather that it should be assisted by a full use 
of the memory; and he would submit that 
little headway will be made in our methods 
of teaching mathematics until we realise that 
memory, far from being the enemy of training 
in logical reasoning, is, on the contrary, the 
one factor absolutely necessary to its very 
existence. 


THE GRADUATE AND THE 
TRAINING COLLEGE. 
By F. Situ, M.A., B.Sc. 


HE recent adoption, by the majority of 
our universities and university colleges, 
of a four-year course for the training of 
teachers has produced marked changes in im- 
portant directions. It has emphasised the value 
of professional training, for the whole of the 
‘aluable fourth year is now ‘given over to 
professional studies; it has brought the dualism 
of the three-year svstem to an end, a dualism 
which often presented itself to the student as 
“a university degree versus a teacher’s certifi- 
cate,” resulting in a minimising of the latter 
for the sake of the former; it has added to the 
health and to the enjoyment of the student, 
for the strain is lessened, and intending 
teachers are enabled to mix more freely with 
students preparing for other professions. 
These are obvious external improvements. 
There is another way of considering the 
matter, a wav which is more vital, more difñ- 
cult to estimate, more easily ignored. It is 
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the consideration of the student’s view of his 
protessional training, his attitude to the 
work, his interest, zeal, convictions. More 
especially is it the consideration of the student 
as a graduate, a tourth-year man, and all the 
implications of that title. It comes in the 
end, of course, to a question of what is the 
ideal system of training’: at present we are in 
the experimental stage, and my object nere 
is merely to record some of the observations 
I have made as to the student’s view of the 
four-year system, and the new conditions 
that have arisen. 

Graduation may be described as a psycho- 
logical coming of age. It marks the end of 
an important period in the student’s life, and 
is the realisation of long-cherished hopes, the 
recognition of many years of study. These 
facts mean a good deal in our understanding 
of the graduate consciousness, the maturer 
mental outlook. Freed from the pressure of 
his final examinations, gratitied by the posses- 
sion of a degree, equipped with freshly 
acquired and recognised knowledge, trained in 
methods of study which he has found by 
experience to be the best for him, desirous of 
gaining a wider and more comprehensive 
viewpoint of life and its varied aspects than 
he has found possible in the little leisure of 
the past three years,’ increasingly able to 
reflect, to pass reasoned judgments, to discuss 
critically the questions that press on every 
side, detérmined also to keep in touch with 
and even to extend his knowledge of the sub- 
jects he has made his own, the graduate 
comes up for a fourth year with keen 
anticipations of the many things it may 
offer. ` 

This picture is not overdrawn. It is pos- 
-sibly more true of women than men students, 
but my experience is that it is true, in differ- 
ent degrees, of the majority of both sexes. 
There are other characteristics, of course. 
The training college official of a certain 
temperament may be painfully conscious of 
the immaturity, the narrowness, the ignorance 
of these same students. I am making the 
obvious point that the students have a different 
outlook from his, with the important addition 
that they believe their own to be better. We 
all do the same, for the simple reason that we 
understand our own motives, our desires, our 
aspirations better than any other person can 
do, and the confidence that comes of gradua- 
tion brings this factor into its first full 
strength. The training college must realise, 
therefore, that it is dealing with ‚students 
conscious of their needs, with deliberately 
formulated points of view, with firmly 
established habits of work. Their interests, 
tastes, standards of value are already largely 
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decided, and though these may be modified, 
they will not be radically changed. 

The social factors of college life serve to 
strengthen and intensify the new outlook. 
The fourth-year student holds a privileged 
place. A reputation—intellectual, athletic, 
social—has been made and carries its posses- 
sor into various othces. Of course, under- 
graduates may share these responsible posts, 
but the majority go to the graduates. And 
inasmuch as the training department has now 
the largest number of post-graduate students 
in the college, an unusually high percentage 
of its members hold some position of trust 
and honour, and are responsible for the work- 
ing of the multiform organisations of student 
life. 

Our problem is to consider how the training 
course meets this new outlook, how far it 
satishes the new demands. It is dangerous 
to generalise, for procedure varies from place 
to place, and it would be easy to give a wrong 
impression. But it is true to say that the 
curriculum comprises so large a number and 
so great a variety of topics as to distract and 
dissipate the student’s energy. It is planned 
more or less on the lines laid down by the 
Board of Education in its examination for 
the elementary-school teacher’s certificate, 
and in some wonderful and inexplicable 
manner the teacher in an elementary school 
is expected to possess more native capacity, 
to be more richly endowed, than any other 
person in the whole world. He must show 
proficiency in the teaching of every subject 
that appears on the school time-table, he must 
reach a satisfactory standard in elocution, in 
drawing, in handwork ‘of various kinds, 1n 
music, in physical drill, and he must pass a 
written examination in hygiene, in the theory 
of education, in the methods and principles of 
teaching, and in general questions of school 
organisation. Such a wide programme neces- 


sitates a hurried and inadequate treatment, 


inadequate alike .to teacher and taught. 
Now it is a well-known: fact that the majority 
of the graduate students will not enter the 
elementary service under present conditions. 
They are openly intending to become secon- 
dary-school teachers, to teach only a few 
subjects, yet this fact is not E 
recognised, and they are all compelled to 
dabble in the same miscellaneous programme. 
I know that exemptions may be secured from 
one or two classes in which the student is 
found to have no natural gift, but in practice 
these exemptions are few, and they do not 
meet the case. For curriculum and syllabus 
are planned as a whole, and the time allotted 
to each subject is determined by the whole. 
Hence the elementary nature of the instruc 
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tion. Think of the graduate who comes from 
his final classes to the curriculum I have 
outlined! It means that he must spend 
something like three times as large a number, 
of hours in set classes as the preceding year, 
some subjects of which he is beginning for 
the first time. His hours are fully taken up, 
but his mind may not be assailed. He 
spends his days in a distracting rush from 
subject to subject, some of which are too 
simple to attract his intelligence, whilst others 
are so obviously useless to the future he has 
mapped out that they merely bore him. His 
methods grow more and more mechanical, 
his dreams fade, his dissatisfaction groans 
aloud. He cannot do the things he would; 
he must do the things he would not. 

I can give the evidence of the students 
themselves, for I recently set a paper of 
some eighteen questions to the members of a 
fourth-year class. nearing the end of their 
course. There was a clear understanding that 
the answers would be treated in confidence, 
and they had every appearance of complete 
frankness. I was fairly well acquainted with 
the general opinion of the students before I 
saw these papers, but they have convinced me 
that I was still suffering: from various illu- 
sions which no other method could have 
removed so quickly and so effectively. With 
some of the points we have no concern here, 
for they are due to personal grievances and 
misunderstandings, and therefore it would 
serve no useful purpose to repeat the questions 
and answers in detail. They cover a wide 
field, and an opportunity was also given for 
free expression of opinion outside the set 
questions. The answers are given with a 
decisiveness and a conviction which testify 
to a very intense and real feeling, a proof of 
the change which marks off the graduate 
from the younger student. ; 

The most general complaint is that the 
time-table is too full, and the instruction too 


elementary, too uninspiring, too general. 
This is most forcibly expressed by the 
ablest and best students: they want higher 


mental flights, fewer lectures, and greater 
freedom of choice—not with the aim of avoid- 
ing work, but in order that work may suffer 
iess from interruptions, be more suited to 
their special interests, better related to their 
felt needs. The point may be illustrated by 
a few quotations from different students: 
“It becomes known during our first three 
years whether we can work or not; there is 
no need to keep up a strict diseipline during 
the fourth, and compel our attendance at 
incessant lectures.” “There is something rather 
childish about the way we are expected to 
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take knowledge pills. More opportunity for 
individual work would meet with better 
results—some lectures merely teach us to 
waste our time or else to work with half a 
brain.” “There are tremendous opportuni- 
ie for fourth-year students. One is just 
beginning to-feel interested in study of all 
| sorts, and plenty of scope should be given, as 
| ‘ ”9 «u : 

| well as plenty of free time. Why is attend- 
ance at lectures required from students who. 
are mostly graduates, and capable of judging 
‘whether they would benefit from them ? ” 

It might be objected that these are youthful 
opinions, as though that were a reason for 
ignoring them. I can only repeat that they 

are written by the best students, and that so 
long as they exist they must be faced. They 
“mark the mental advance I have described. 
The attitude to formal lectures has changed. 
| What was once followed attentively is now 
ignored. Unless the lecture can stimulate 
| and inspire, it is regarded as a stupid substi- 
tute for a text-book. Almost unanimously 
these students voted for a decrease in lectures 
and increased opportunities for criticism and 
discussion. The material they can gather 
themselves, but they want to measure their 
views against others, to test generalisations, 
to bring their contributions to debate. More- 
over, a full time-table often means little real 
work. One student writes: “It is easy 
enough with so many classes to keep up a 
front on very little personal 
| study.” The words show that the danger is 
ja very real one. 

There is no unanimity regarding the “use- 
less” subjects. Nearly every class is useless 
to one or more students, and the diversity of 
opinion is further proot of the futility of a 
stereotyped time-table. An undergraduate 
can exercise some choice in the classes he 
attends, but in the fourth year, when indivi- 
dual differences are greater than ever, we 
blindly assume that our students are all of 
one mould and we prescribe almost uniform 
treatment. It is a case for plain speaking. 
It is stupid enough that all elementary-school 
teachers should be expected to acquire skill 
in the same half-dozen pursuits, and a good 
deal of harm has resulted from the mediocre 
level of attainments, but when the same things 
are forced on unwilling and openly contemp- 
tuous graduates, who know that many of them 
are of no use to them, and who may have little 
native aptitude, then the stupidity has 
become a crime. The time thus wasted in a 
valuable year is the least part of the evil 
done: the real evil is that such enforced 
instruction begets lassitude, irritation, mental 
inertia. It encourages mediocrity and indif- 
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ference, tendencies which have a fatal habit 
ot spreading to other associated . subjects. 
The students feel all this. One of them 
writes, in words far stronger than any I 
have used, about the hypocrisy and immora- 
lity of it, and others also condemn it. They 
openly confess that they “slack” deliberately, 
a fact that needs no elaboration. The springs 
of effort are not loosed by distasteful work 
that cannot in any way claim to be useful, 
_ and so the students float on passively, their 
mental energy unused, their powers wasted, 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that 
the amount of reading done over and above 
the specified text-books is miserably small, and 
that no educational periodicals are read with 
regularity. Time and interest are lacking. 
The course as a whole is deemed less interest- 
ing than in previous years, though in some 
cases a keen interest is developed in special 
directions. It is too distracting in its diver- 
sity, too irritating in its incessant petty 
demands, too mechanical in its uniformity. 
The chief value of the year, in the opinion of 
the students, comes from their fuller acquain- 
tance with their fellow-students and with 
their teachers, and from their greater responsi- 
bilities in college activities. Some, not all, 
admit that their views on education and teach- 
ing have been considerably altered; a few 
believe that their future work in school will 
be done more intelligently because of the 
course of training. All agree that training 
has some value. 

I ought to add that I do not subscribe to 
the view that a student is the only efficient 
judge of what is valuable for him, though the 
emphasis placed on his opinions in preceding 
paragraphs may seem to have been leading 
to that conclusion. There are other demands 
to be met than his interests and preferences. 
But I do plead for a recognition of those 
interests and preferences. i am constantly 
reminding my students of the psychologica! 
‘dictum that to promote mental effort, to 
sustain attention, to feed interest, there must 
be an appeal to the child’s native interests, 
a recognition and use of the child’s motives, 
an attempt to convince him that the work in 
hand is worth while. It is a principle that is 
taught in every training college, and my plea 
is that it may also be applied there. The 
graduate student comes to us after much 
manipulation: his interests are developed, 
his purposes have grown conscious, his scale 
of values is formulated. It is a profitless 
thing to kick against the pricks. If the 
supreme gift of the teacher is a rich per- 
sonality, let us respect it. We must, in short, 
realise that there is a psychology of student 
life as well as of school life. 
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THE TEACHING OF CIVICS. 
By E. M. WHITE. 


A no time in the history of education has 
the need for teaching civics been so 
great as at present, and never has the need 
been so recognised, as is witnessed by the 
many schemes of educational reconstruction, 
none of which fail to demand a training for 
citizenship. The nation wants citizens who 
are aware of their respofrsibilities and capable 
of assuming them; the production of such 
citizens is the duty of education and the 
chief aim of civics teaching: To be success- 
ful, such teaching must fulfil the threefold 
purpose of arousing interest in the subject- 
matter, which extends far more widely than 
is generally realised, of giving a knowledge 
of the past and its growth into the present, 


and of erecting an ideal for the future and 


pointing the road towards it. 
' In order to achieve these results the scope 
of civics must be widened beyond the teach- 
ing of the uses of the various departments 
of State and the data of local government. 
The usual answer to the query, What is 
civics? is that it tells about the way we are 
governed. But government is only a minor 
section, and the subject is closely connected 
with everyday life and passing events as well 
as with the long vista of the past. It is a 
review of the Empire as well as the village 
and town; for the spirit of citizenship 
should permeate all spheres of life, thought, 
and action. a | 

There is a lack of connecting links between 
the multitudinous subjècts of the time-table, 
and civics forms such a link between history 
and geography, between the past and the 
present, and between school and life. The 
formula of Prof. Geddes, “Place, work, 
folk,” forms a basis on which each teacher 
can build his syllabus. But it must always 
be remembered that facts about buildings, 
institutions, or laws, however interesting, are 
not more than the body of civics; the spirit 
is the sense of citizenship and the desire to 
serve and help. And for an inspirational 
subject mere memory work and irksome tasks 
should never be insisted upon. It is essential 
that the pupils should wish to hear the lessons, 
and that their attitude towards the teacher 
should be one of trust and regard. On the 
relationship between teacher and taught 
depends much of the estimate made by the 
latter of any subject. | 

Civics is eminently a practical subject in 
the sense that bookwotk alone is quite 
inadequate for its study, nor is mere know- 
ledge sufficient as a result. Hence many 
methods of teaching this “little-noticed bud 
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on the vast, ever-spreading tree of knowledge” 
(as Prof. Geddes calls it) can be devised, and 
the following are suggested as having been 
found efficacious after some years’ teaching of 
the subject to pupils of from fifteen to seven- 
teen vears of age. 

All historical events and institutions should 
be connected with present-day life. If, when 
dealing with the Judiciary, a visit to an old 
prison is made, opportunity must be taken to 
compare the moderf* and changed attitude 
towards crime as exémplified in the establish- 
ment of the Little Commonwealth and the 
Borstal system. When dealing with 
national affairs connected with Parliament, the 
Army or Navy, the Empire, etc., it is well to 
notice all current events in which a citizen 
should be interested—the recent Imperial 
Conferences, the proposed League of Nations 
to enforce peace, self-government for India, 
are all examples taken at random. If a board 
on which newspaper cuttings can be fixed is 
kept in the classroom, pupils themselves will 
also often bring news. Such events must be 
explained in as simple and impartial a manner 
as possible. Even party politics may be 
toyched upon in an unprejudiced manner in 
a case such as Home Rule for Ireland; to 
take? an historical view of the question often 
obviates difficulties of partisanship. 

Very important is it that the history of 
their native towns, including its present 
activities, Should be known by all the voung 


citizens, and here the locality itself affords an. 


abundance of illustrations. If it is feasible 
the best plan of completing the teaching of 
this history and of arousing civic pride is to 
arrange an exhibition of the past and present 
of the town. The pupils themselves should 
take the greater share in the preparation in 
the way of collecting objects, drawing 
diagrams, writing charts, and making illustra- 
tions. 
Visits should be made to the local museum, 
and all objects connected with the district can 
be examined, and some of them sketched. 
All places of historic or industrial interest 
should also be visited, and, if it is impossible 
for the whole class to go, two or three pupils 
can be deputed to see certain places, such as 
old churches or castles, picture galleries, 
factories, printing works, etc., to which young 
people can gain entrance. Their observa- 
tions can then be given to the class, and all 
can take a turn at exploring and explaining. 
Local government should be treated very 
personally, so to speak, with constant 
reference to people, places, and doings fami- 
liar to the pupils, and a good deal of informa- 
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J Such an exhibition has been held, and is described in a pamphlet entitled 
“An Experiment in Practical Civics.” (Watts.) 2a. 
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tion can be hunted up by themselves either 
by questioning their elders, or consulting 
directories, etc. Various topical questions 
can be set for them to answer, such as: Who 
decides whether you may leave school before 
sixteen? How much is your water rate? 
Where do vou apply for exemption from vac- 
cination? What is the name of your ward ? 
In what district council is such a village 
situated? Simple questions they are, but 
thev create an interest in the pupils’ own 
locality, and the answers, obtained by their 
own searching, will yield more than solitary 
facts. 

Wherever possible, charts should be used 
to illustrate chronology, proportion, etc., and 
excellent examples can be found in Mr. 
Curtis’s “Problem of the Commonwealth ”’ ; 
in considering the British Empire they are 
most valuable for showing relative popula- 
tion. One or two pupils can always enlarge 
the charts found in books, and the rest can 
copy them. Chronological charts, whether 
comparing centuries in the development of the 
Empire, or detailing events m the history of 
a village, are most important and effective 
in impressing the sequence of history. 

The whole subject is as yet in the experi- 
mental stage, but the danger of confining it 
merely to governmental activities must be 
guarded against, and the course must always 
be left open, with a sense of progress and 
vista. Therefore the wider the syllabus, the 
better it will be and the more likely to capture 
the imagination and to arouse interest in 
many varieties of mind. To quote Prof. 
Geddes again: ‘(It must be] contemporary 
as well as historic. It must be geographic 
and economic, anthropological and historic, 
demographic and eugenic, and so on; and 


-above all it aims at the reunion of all these 


studies in terms of social science.” Of course, 
syllabuses must be adapted to the age of the 
pupils, to the environment, and to the 
teacher’s preferences. The following is a list 
of sections from which selections can be made 
for a two vears’ course? The teacher of 
civics should, however, have knowledge of, 
and interest in, all the sections, and older 
pupils should obtain some idea of the extent 
of the subject. 


Civics SYLLABUS. 


(i) INTRODUCTION.—Scope and aim of 
civics—Geddes’ formula; ties of citizenship; 
typical citizens of all ages; definition of 
citizen, 


— 


2 It is obvious that No. viii. and parts of Nos. i., ii., vii, and ix. are 
unsuitable for younger pupils. In connection with Nos. iil, iv., and v. visits 
shouid be arranged. 
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(ii) THE SoctaL UNIT AND GrRoups.—The 
family; guilds; other fellowships. 

(iii) THE ENGLISH VILLAGE, especially in 
the particular county of the school. 

(iv) TOWNS AND CITIES, past, present, and 
future. 

(v) HISTORY OF THE Town in which the 
school is situated; museums, exhibitions, and 
surveys. 

(vi) ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 
special reference to the pupils’ locality. 

(vii) THe Natron.—Ancient States; growth 
of the English nation; the nation’s industry ; 
Parliament and Government; Army, Navy, 
Civil Service; the Judiciary. 

(vill) MODERN ‘TENDENCIES AND  RECON- 
STRUCTION.—Politics; education; sociological 
factors—eugenics, remedial agencies, etc.; 
the English spirit—in art, literature, science, 
etc. 

(ix) THE EMPIRE.—Its growth; outlook for 
the future. 


At the conclusion of a course of civics 
lessons a threefold result will have evdélved 
in the young pupils’ thoughts and feelings— 
a civic pride, a sense of responsibility, and an 
aspiration. The feeling of pride will be 
concerned with the past, and will be aroused 
at the contemplation of the achievements of 
our ancestors in the town, and in the wider 
spheres of country and Empire, and at the 
history of civic institutions. The exhibition 
before mentioned is a forcible means of kind- 
ling such a pride. To the present will be 
directed the idea of responsibility, and in its 
desire to help in its turn the young soul will 
be led to sav: How can I serve and carry on 
the tradition?3 And the aspiration looks to 
the future, and concerns itself with further 
progress and with the dreams to be turned to 
reality by the continuance and improvement 
of what is. 


with 


SCIENCE TEACHING IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


By NowerLL C. Situ, M.A. 
Headmaster of Sherborne School. 


HE “Report on Science Teaching in 
Secondary Schools °’ presented to, and 
published by, the British Association ! in July 
isa very valuable pamphlet of eighty-five pages 
which it is to be hoped will be carefully studied 
by all whom it concerns—and that is really by 
all secondary-school teachers, headmasters and 
headmistresses, and education authorities. 
The committee was a strong one, consisting 
almost entirely of teachers and ex-teachers in 


3 Some answers to the question may he found i ina ‘Mookie: by F. J. Gould 
entitled '' Love and Service of Country.” 

1 Obtainable at the offices of the Association, Burlington Hou-e, London, 
W.1. Price ry. net. 
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secondary (including he so-called public) 
schools, under the chairmanship of Prof. R. A. 
Gregory. The report proper of some twenty- 
five pages is judicious, and on the whole gives 
fair recognition to the increased attention 
which has been paid to the claims of natural 
science in the public-school curriculum in 
recent years—for in the State-aided schools, 
as is well known, it has long occupied a pro- 
minent place. The most important features of 
the report are: (1) the insistence upon the need 
for adapting the science teaching to the psy- 
chology of the pupils, i. e. of appealing mainly 
to the “wonder motive” in the preparatory- 
school stage, to the “utility motive’’ in the 
middle stage or the bulk of A 
pupils, to the “systematising ° or “theoretic ”’ 
motive in the abler adolescent pupils; (2) the 
due balance, rather than compromise, held 
between the descriptive, historical, humanistic 
treatment of the subject on one hand, and 
the experimental, disciplinary, svstematic 
treatment on the other; (3) the attempt to 
secure, what is at present very much to seek 
in our examination system, that co-operation 
of teachers and examiners and correlation of 
examinations with teaching methods and 
syllabuses which can alone deliver the schools 
from intellectual bondage. 

With regard to the first point.it can scarcely 
be doubted that the failure of science teaching 
to get hold of the average boy, at any rate to 
the extent which one would expect from the 
inexhaustible interest of the subject, is princi- 
pally due to over-insistence upon logical com- 
pleteness and experimental rigour. Analogous 
mistakes have vitiated our treatment of other 
subjects, and they are mainly due to the 
common failure of adult teachers to “think 
themselves back ’’ into childhood and adoles- 
cence—in other words, to lack of imaginative 
svmpathy. In spite of almost universal lip- 
service to the truth about education, we adults 
are for ever slipping into those grooves which 
love of power and love of ease combine to 

make so fatally attractive; and we cozen our 
consciences with platitudes about “superfi- 
ciality °” and “discipline ° as we try to im pose 
ourselves upon our pupils instead of giving 
ourselves for them. “It must be remembered,’’ 
says the report—and let us hope it will be 
remembered—“‘that teaching which is not 
founded upon the pupil’s direct interest in 

natural phenomena for their own sake cannot 
stimulate genuine scientific activitv, and that 
no ‘scientific training’ can be effective which 
kills instead of fostering the root from which 
all scientific activity has grown.” 

The same considerations apply to the second 
point, the due balance between descriptive and 
experimental methods. This subject is very 


sensibly treated in Section V. of the report, 
though the language is not always perfectly 
lucid. Nothing, however, could be better than 
the following summary (pp. 19-20): 


The observational work by which the study of science 
should begin opens the eyes of the pupils and may be 
used to train them in the correct expression of thought 
and of accurate description. The practical measure- 
ments in the classroom have for their object the fixing 
of ideas met with in the mathematical ‘teaching. Every 
pupil should undergo a course of training in experi- 
mental scientific inquiry as a part of his general educa- 
tion up to a certain stage, after which the laboratory 
work may become specialised and be used to supply 
facts which may be a basis for more advanced work 
or to prepare pupils for scientific or industrial careers. 

At suitable stages, when pupils are capable of taking 
intelligent interest in the knowledge presented, there 
should be courses of descriptive lessons and reading 
broad enough to appeal to all minds and to give a 
general view of natural facts and principles not limited 
to the range of any laboratory course or detailed lecture 
instruction, and differing from them by being extensive 
instead of intensive. 

Finally, the aims of the teaching of science may be 
stated to be:—(1) To train the powers of accurate 
observation of natural facts and phenomena and of 
clear description of what is observed; (2) to impart a 
knowledge of the method of experimental inquiry which 
distinguishes modern science from the philosophy of 
earlier times, and by which adva..ce is secured; (3) to 
ptovide a broad basis of fact as to man’s environment 
and his relation to it; (4) to give an acquaintance with 
scientific words and ideas now common in progressive 
life and thought. 


As to the third point, the relation of teach- 
ing to examination, the report reinforces the 
views of almost all who combine serious 
thought on the subject with actual school ex- 
perience. There was a time, no doubt, when 
the institution of external examinations gave a 
needed stimulus to the schools. But for a long 
time past the examination system has been 
one of the chief hindrances to educational 
progress. And although the volume of dis- 
content with it has swollen to such an extent 
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making a “pass’’ in science necessary for a 
school certificate. “It would be unwise to 
make passing in science compulsory;° the 
aim should rather be to remove compulsion in 
The professed object of all 
university matriculation and professional 
preliminary examinations is to secure that 


intending students in their respective institu- 


tions should have had a satisfactory general 
education suitable for adolescents. By them- 
selves these examinations do not, and cannot, 
secure this; but it could be secured, far more 
simply, by a system of school records, of 
inspection, and of examination, all combined, 
while teachers and pupils alike would be free 


‘to pursue knowledge and beauty for their own 


sakes. 

The report does not explicitly distinguish 
between competitive and qualifying examina- 
tions. This is a pity, as the two are constantly 
confounded in discussions of the examination 


system, whereas they are fundamentally 
different. Competitive examinations are per- 
haps a necessary evil; but qualifying 


examinations, if rationally applied, need be 
no evil at all. 

The chief criticism to which the report lies 
open is on the score of expense. The com- 
mittee’s proposals for oral and laboratory tests 
undoubtedly involve additional expenditure; 
nor does it face with sufficient explicitness the 
question of the expensiveness of science teach- 


ing asa whole. This expensiveness is perhaps 


often exaggerated in controversy, but it is 
none -the less a real problem. It would have 
been helpful if a section had been exclusively 


' devoted to this subject. 


The report itself is, as I have said, a very 
valuable document; but pp. 27-80 of the 
pamphlet contain matter of still greater value 
and interest in seven “typical science courses,” 
explained in detail by their expert authors. 
The titles of these will indicate their interest 


_ to science teachers in various types of school : 


in recent years that everyone now is agreed . 


that “something must be done,’ and the 
Board of Education is making praiseworthy 
efforts to do that something, the vested inter- 
' ests of examining bodies have become so great, 
the prejudices and particularism of individuals 
on university and professional boards are so 
obstinate, and the incuria of teachers with 


regard to the broad principles of their profes-. 


sion is so inveterate, that the prospect of a 
real deliverance for the schools’is not very 
bright. However, we must “peg awav ”’; and 
it 1S a great encouragement to find this com- 
mittee repudiating the reactionary idea of 


(i) Science for all in a public school, by Mr. 
Vassall, .of Harrow; (ii) Science in a public 
school, by Mr. Sanderson, headmaster of 
Oundle School, well known for its work in 
applied science; .(ili) Scheme of science work 
for an urban secondary school for boys, by 
Prof. Nunn, formerly chief science and 
mathematics master in the William Ellis 
School; (iv) Science scheme of a rural second- 
arv school, by Mr. Aldridge, headmaster of 
Shepton Mallet Grammar School, where Latin 
finds no place in the general curriculum, at 
anv rate up to the age of fifteen; (v) Science 


2 For ‘compulsory ” read “ necessary for obtaining a certificate.” You 


can lead a horse tu the water, but can't make him drink. 
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course for a public secondary school for girls, 
by Miss Drummond and Miss Stern, the one 
formerly, the other now science mistress in the 
North London Collegiate School; (vi) Ditto, 
by Miss Clarke, senior science mistress in 
James Allen’s Girls’ School, Dulwich; (vii) 
Suggestions for a course of practical food 
studies, by Prof. Armstrong. The last-named 
is by far the longest. It is full of detail, 
vivacious, stimulating. It is delightful to be 
able to praise without reservation a positive 
contribution to science teaching from one to 
whom science teaching already owes so much, 
but whose controversial intolerance has pro- 
vided the opponents of his subject with so 
much ammunitian. Prof. Armstrong’s object 
in these “suggestions” is “to aid teachers, 
especially in girls’ schools, who desire to 
develop a logical, comprehensive laboratory 
course of instruction based upon food 
materials.’ “My desire has been,” he adds, 
“to see a scheme of instruction gradually 
introduced into girls’ education which will 
make them scientific observers and thinkers 
in relation to all home matters.’ “Domestic 
science ° is, of course, a subject of great im- 
portance in the education of girls, though the 
committee evidently thinks (p. 19) that what 
passes under that name is apt to have little 
scientific value. It might, indeed, have been 
rather more explicit on the subject. `The 
sentence, ‘If domesticity is dominant,.the work 
cannot be accepted as an effective substitute 
for a proper science course,” suffers from the 
use of the word “domesticitv’’ in an appar- 
ently new, but undefined, sense. However this 
mav be, Prof. Armstrong’s course of practical 
food studies is every bit as suitable for boys 
as for girls—especially as the male sex takes 
a more practical interest in food than the 
female, although the exigencies of our social 
order impose upon the latter the often un- 
congenial task of cooking it. 

It is impossible to deal in any detail with the 
seven science schemes named above. What 
strikes one on the whole is that after about 
fifty years of effort the main principles of 
method have become fairly well acknowledged 
among teachers, and, at any rate in theory, an 
equilibrium has been reached between the two 
main purposes of science teaching, viz. to open 
our eyes to the world in which we live and to 
train us in habits of intellectual truthfulness. 
These were, as a matter of fact, the objects of 
the committee of 1866, just as they were of 
Faraday and Tyndall in the famous lectures 
_of 1854. They must be the objects of all broad- 
minded: and well-educated thinkers. But in 
the actual application of principles to school 
teaching, with all the complexity of time- 
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tables, removes, external examinations, etc., 
there is constant danger of over-emphasising 
one part of the work and neglecting another ; 
and it is highly necessary that teachers should 
be frequently brought back to consider the 
fundamental principles of their work. For a 
good many years the “heuristic’’ principle, 
which was invoked with fullest justification to 
rescue the science teaching of boys from the 
depressing effects of mere lectures and demon- 
stration, has itself become something of a 
tvrant, and pupils have been set to “discover ”’ 
facts, for the mere sake of the process itself, 
with too little regard to their intrinsic inter- 
est or their bearing upon other facts of interest 
to the pupils. At the present moment many 
people have become so acutely conscious of 
this that there is perhaps a danger of the 
pendulum swinging too far back. The very 
word “heuristic” has been described as “the 
curse of science teaching in schools.’ The 
writers, however, of the schemes of work in- 
cluded in this report, and particularly Mr. 
Vassall and Mr. Sanderson, who are both fully 
aware of the importance of a broadand human 
treatment of the subject, lend no countenance 
to any one-sided method in either direction. 
Mr. Sanderson, while insisting on the need for 
appealing to the ‘‘romance of science,’’ is 
equally insistent on the fact that “boys like to 
do things for themselves, rather than watch 
other people doing them’’; and Mr. Vassall, 
among other valuable maxims, lays down that 
we must ‘“‘exclude rigorously any work, prac- 
tical or otherwise, which is not worth doing 
for itself.” 

Perhaps the most novel suggestion in Mr. 
Sanderson’s paper is that workshops should 
be made self-supporting. An objection to the 
suggestion is that it seems to imply a very 
considerable scale of operations if there is to 
be a sufficient variety of work for educational - 
purposes. But this and other points in these . 
verv suggestive papers will no doubt be widely 
and thoroughly discussed. It must suffice here 
to have indicated some of the points of interest, 
and to repeat the hope that all who are inter- 
ested in science teaching will give the whole 
pamphlet their immediate and earnest atten- 
tion. 


Electrical Laboratory Course for Junior Students. 
By Dr. Magnus Maclean. 120 pp. (Blackie.) 2s. 
net.—This is a revised edition of an earlier book pre- 
pared by Messrs. Archibald and Rankin. More than 
seventy experiments are described; they are well 
selected, and so clearly set forth that students will be 
able to carry them out intelligently without much aid 
from a teacher. The later experiments include the 
testing for faults in cables, the photometry of the arc 


' lamp, the calibration of commercial measuring instru- 
. ments, and the testing of dynamos and motors. 
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PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


HE Rev. W. Done Bushell died on 
August 27th, at the advanced age of 
seventy-nine years, during more than fifty of 
which he had been on the staff of Harrow 
School. Educated at Weston-super-Mare and 
Cheltenham College, he went to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge e, where he became a 
Wrangler and was also placed in the second 
class in the Classical Tripos; later he was 
elected a fellow of his college. After two terms 
as a master at Clifton College he went to 
Harrow, the first master appointed by Dr. 
Butler. Among his contemporaries at Cam- 
bridge and his intimate friends were Prof. 
W. H. H. Hudson, Dr. E. A. Abbott, Lord 
Morley, and Prof. Henry, Jackson. 


Mr. BUSHELL became a housemaster in 
1868, and in 1881 took over a large house, 
Grove Hill, from the Rev. F. Rendall. His 
activities were many; as a master he showed 
ability, energy, and versatility; socially, a 
ready wit and power of repartee. At Cam- 
bridge he was one of the original Volunteers, 
and captain from 1861 to 1865. At Harrow 
he was hon. captain of the school corps and 
chaplain of the local battalion for thirty-eight 
years. He was lord of the manor of Caldey 
Island, and under his guidance an attempt was 
made to restore the observance of the Benedic- 
tive rule within the Church of England. 


* * * 


Miss AGNES DE SELINCOURT, principal of 
Westtield College, University of London, died 
on August 3Ist, after a cycling accident on 
the 21st of the month. Miss de Selincourt was 
staying at Ravenscar, and was riding down a 
steep hill near Robin Hood’s Bay when she 
was thrown heavily to the ground and her 
wrist broken. She was apparently recovering 
from the accident, but septic poisoning set in 
and she died quite suddenly. 

* * g 


Miss DE SELINCOURT, who was a sister of 
Prof. Ernest de Selincourt, of Birmingham, 
was born at Streatham in 1872, and edu- 
cated at Notting Hill High School and Girton 
and Somerville Colleges. In 1896 she went out 
to India as a missionary ; she was the first prin- 
cipal of the Lady Muir Memorial College for 
Native Women at Allahabad. In 1912, after 
ten years’ service, she was compelled to give 
up work in India, and in the following year 
was appointed principal of Westfield College. 
During her short tenure of office she won the 
respect and affection of teachers and students 
by her enthusiasm and her intellectual powers. 
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THE death is announced of Mr. H. R. Wool- 
rvch, late headmaster of Blackheath School. 
Mr. Woolrvch was educated at Rossall and 
Pembroke College, Oxford. In 1883 he re- 
turned to Rossall as a master, but remained 
there only a year, and then became second 
master at Blackheath, where he succeeded Mr. 
H. D. Elam, who died recently while still a 
master at St. Paul’s. After ten years as second 
master Mr. Woolrych succeeded Mr. Bendall, 
and by his enthusiasm and ability raised the 
school and its institutions to a high pitch of 
ethciency. After a period of epidemics the 
school suffered a decline in numbers at a criti- 
cal financial period, and Mr. Woolrych, whose 
plans for its re-establishment did not meet with 
general support, resigned. In 1905 the school 
was closed. Mr. Woolrych, who employed his 
time in coaching and writing, will be deeply 
regretted by his former pupils, by whom he | 
was greatly admired. 


x ** * 


By the death of Mr. Henry Cust modern 
education has lost one of its powerful advo- 
cates and critics. Mr. Cust, shortly before his 
death, had collected a mass of information 
with regard to commercial education, but, 
unfortunately, was unable to make the use he 
intended of this material. The Central Com- 
mittee for National Patriotic Organisations, of 
which Mr. Cust was chairman, has just issued 
“Training for Business at Home and Over- 


seas,” a statement of the facilities now 
available in the United Kingdom, with an 
introduction by Mr. Cust. 

* + # 


MR. REGINALD BURGESS, headmaster of Por- 
lora Roval School, Enniskillen, was drowned 
at Castle Rock, Co. Londonderry, when going 
to the assistance of a governess who had got 
into difhiculties whilst bathing. 


* “oo 


EDUCATION is well represented in the first 
list of appointments to the Order of the British 
Empire, though in several cases the award is 
due rather to war work successfully under- 
taken than to educational work. Mr. Cyril 
Jackson, formerly a prominent figure in the 
organisation of London education, becomes a 
Knight Commander; Miss E. P. Hughes, a 
zealous member of a number of educational 
bodies and one of the foremost authorities on 
educational and social problems in Wales, 
becomes a member of the new Order. Among 
the Knights is Prof. Herbert Jackson, and 
among the Commanders are Profs. S.-J. 
Chapman, F. W. Keeble, and J. F. Thorpe. 
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Mr. W. A. BROCKINGTON is appointed an 
Officer of the Order, and his appointment is 
expressly associated with his ollice of Director 
of Education for Leicestershire. Mr. W. T. 
Postlethwaite’s appointment to the same rank 
is ascribed to his position as clerk to the 
Swinton and Pendlebury Urban District 
Council, but he is known to educationists as 
the secretary to the Education Committee and 
for his honorary work connected therewith. 


* k*k * 


Mr. W. H. WAGSTAFF is retiring from the 
headmastership of the Central Foundation 
School for Boys, Cowper Street, E.C., a posi- 
tion he has held for the past fourteen years. 
Mr. Wagstaff went to Cowper Street from 
Wellington College. During his headmaster- 
ship Mr. Wagstaff has found time to serve on 
various committees and educational bodies 
the deliberations of which have always been 
the more useful for his clear insight, cool 


judgment, and incisive comment, 
* ** * 


Mr. G. D. DUNKERLEY, of Watford Gram- 
mar School, is to serve on the Departmental 
Committee appointed by the President of the 
Board of Education to inquire into the prin- 
cipies which should determine the fixing of 
salaries for teachers in secondary and techni- 
cal schools. Mr. Dunkerley was last year the 
chairman of the Association of Assistant- 
masters and may be relied upon to put the 
association’s point of view ably and cogently 
before the committee. Mr. Abbott will doubt- 
less represent the views expressed by the 
Association of Teachers in Technical Insti- 


tutions. 
* * * 


THE personnel of the Secondary-School 
Examinations Council is now announced. Six 
of the members are engaged in secondary 
schools at the present time, five of them are 
appointed by the Teachers’ Registration Coun- 
cil, and one, Miss Burstall, by the Northern 
Universities’ Joint Matriculation Board. The 
council has only three women members : Miss 
Burstall, with Miss Gadesden and Miss Lees, 
who were appointed by the T.R.C. Good 
as these representatives of secondary-school 
teachers and women are, they do not form a 
large enough part of the council to render its 
constitution  satisfactorv. A Secondary- 
School Examinations Council of whom less 
than half are engaged in secondary schools, 
with a chairman with a very short ex- 
perience as a schoolmaster, can scarcely be ex- 
pected to méet with the approval of the second- 
ary schools. ONLOOKER. 
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OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
JULY, 1917. 


HINTS FROM THE EXAMINERS’ REPORTS. | 


SENIOR.—The examiners report that the use of in- 
appropriate methods of approximation in Arithmetic 
is very common indeed. It appears to be an extreme 
instance of a tendency to inaccuracy of thought and 
statement, which characterises to a growing extent the 
work done in the examination. The practice of omit- 
ting a large portion of the working is also on the 
increase in arithmetic (as in other mathematical sub- 
jects), and especially in sums in which methods of 
approximation are used. Candidates who are guilty of 
this practice must be heavily penalised. 

In connection with Précis Writing, the examiners 
say only one general comment on the work seems called 
for, but that one is of high importance. Relatively 
few candidates seem at all adequately to realise the 
distinction between a précis and a paraphrase. Two 
results ensue—both undesirable. Either the examinee 
produces a paraphrase, inordinately lengthy and of ex- 
cessive literary flavour, with the meaning intact, or 
he produces a précis using about one-half of cach sen- 
tence, the other half being omitted, this latter course 
achieving the right length, but badly muddling the 
sense of the original. Both these results were un- 
expectedly common. 

The average of thé work in General Literature sent 
in was good. The chief defects were (i) irrelevance, 
(ii) verbosity, (iii) careless English, (iv) unintelligent 
reproduction of dictated notes. 

The examiners in English History report there is 
still a tendency to write too much, either by way of 
verbiage or by giving more than is asked for. Teachers 
would do well to discourage the use of “slang” ex- 
pressions in writing. A lack of precise and detailed 
knowledge accounts for a vagueness of statement which 
often leads pupils into grave mistakes. A clearer his- 
torical perspective is, in many cases, to be aimed at 
as a means of avoiding confusion between e.g., kings 
of the same name. Attention should be directed to 
the spelling, the writing, and the setting-out of the 
answers on the page, which often are faulty. While 
candidates should be encouraged to think for them- 
selves and to form their own judgments, they should 
at the same time be taught to express their views with 
moderation. In attempting to answer the, question 
regarding England’s possessions at certain dates candi- 
dates showed much ignorance. There were also many 
instances of failure to understand what was meant jn 
the questions by the terms fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The pre-Norman period was, as usual, little 
known. The sixteenth century had been well taught 
and well learnt. The Napoleonic times were evidently 
too hard for most of the students to master, and the 
answers were confused and indefinite. Few candidates 
attempted the geographical question; very tew of these 
understood the meaning of the word " campaign,” and 
those who did produced a poor map. The examiners 
would like to suggest to teachers that more time should 
be given to (a) learning how to answer an historical 
question, (b) map-work. 
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The evidence of weakness on the purely physical side ` 


of Geography is more strongly marked than usual. 
Such subjects as ocean currents and the effects of 
different atmospheric pressures upon weather conditions 
are little understood, and questions upon them have 
been rarely and very imperfectly answered. A more 
careful sense of proportion is desirable. For example, 
the importance of river and canal navigation is too 
often made to appear a leading (if not the principal) 
cause of the modern importance of London as a capital 
and commercial centre. While such facts are geo- 
graphically good, they should be given their proper 
value, and not exaggerated. There was a want of 
ability to trace results from causes, e.g. the facts as to 
the natural vegetation areas of South Africa were 
baldly stated, but were rarely explained. Candidates 
should be deterred from loose usage of “up” and 
“down” for north and south; the course of the: Nile 
was frequently traced from the delta to its source, 
instead of vice versa. 

The examiners in Latin say that neither in composi- 
tion nor in grammar could the work submitted be re- 
garded as quite satisfactory. It was nearly always 
excellent in intention, but often disfigured by elemen- 
tary and inexcusable mistakes. The obligatory passage 
for unseen translation was done better than in March, 
but the optional passages were translated well by only 
a few. Of the prepared books, Cicero was very badly 
known, Cesar very fairly, Virgil, as a rule, quite 
creditably. The translation of about half the candi- 
dates was inaccurate, notably in some half-dozen 
centres. The answers on subject-matter, and those on 
history of literature and grammar, were better, being 
deficient rather in quantity than in quality; in gram- 
mar, however, explanations should often have been 
confined more strictly to the real difficulties. 

The examiners in Mathematics report that the work 
in Arithmetic is generally very fair. A noticeable’ 
feature is the unreadiness of candidates to recognise at 
sight the factors of numbers and the consequent tend- 
ency to overload work with fractions not in their 
lowest terms. The work in Geometry was on the 
whole better. Many candidates did not know how to 
find the area of right-angled triangles. The conditions 
of congruence of right-angled triangles should be more 
exactly stated. Much of che work in Algebra was of 
very poor quality, though high marks were readily 
obtained by the more intelligent candidates. A large 
number read some of the questions carelessly, and work 
correct in method was constantly marred by a total 
disregard of signs. 

While much excellent work in Chey was sent 
in by the better candidates, who reached a thoroughly 
good standard, the work of a large proportion was 
weak. The impression was given that a great number 
had not undertaken sufficient laboratory work during 
the school year. The fact that the gram-molecule of 
all gases occupies the same volume was very generally 
unknown, and, as a consequence, the simple problems 
set presented great difficulty. Much ignorance was 
shown regarding the properties of such common chem- 
icals as sodium chloride and cupric oxide. A large 
number proposed to analyse cupric oxide by heating 
to drive off the oxygen, and a correct method of pre- 
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paring the red oxide of copper was rarely given. The 
account of a catalytic reaction often consisted of a 
bald statement, with no attempt at an explanation or 
any suggestion as to how the reaction could be carried 
out in practice. Many candidates wasted valuable 
time in writing long descriptions of apparatus instead 
of giving a.clear sketch. Pupils would benefit greatly 
if they were given more practice in writing out concise 
descriptions of their laboratory work. The questions 
attempted with most success were those on phosphorus 
and on the formation and setting of ‘mortar. Good 
reasons for regarding air as a mixture were also given 
by most. 

Those who failed in Practical Chemistry did so less 
from a lack of knowledge of what tests to perform 
than from one or more of the following causes :— 

(a) Failure to obtain a perfect solution and one of 
suitable strength. 

(b) Neglect of dry tests for insoluble solids. 

(Candidates should always make it quite clear to the 
examiner how a solution has been obtained; they 
should also be careful to state if they use a different 
solution for certain tests, e.g. whether they do or do 
not use a solution made in hvdrochloric acid when 
testing for a chloride. 

Many failed to detect lead by the group tests in a 
mixture containing lead sulphate. They also failed to 
reduce it with a blowpipe flame on charcoal.) 

(c) Jumping at conclusions—instead of stating the 
observations from which they were derived. 

(d) Inability to distinguish between sulphur dioxide 
and hydrogen chloride gases—due to reliance on un. 
trustworthy tests. 

(e) Neglect of the use of blue glass in testing for the 


potassium flame, especially in presence of sodium. 


Juniors.—The Essay work was fairly good. Candi- 
dates should be more carefully taught how to construct 
a complex sentence. Frequently there was little or no 
attempt to subordinate clauses, and the syntax was 
not so much elementary as amorphous. A string of 
co-ordinate clauses would be set down, not even separ- 
ated by commas, each of which would introduce a 
completely new idea, which should have received dis- 
tinct treatment. There was also but little arrangement 
of subject-matter. Candidates should, before setting 
pen to paper, consider more what they propose to 
Write. 

In Grammar more attention should be given to 
parsing. For instance, candidates very frequently 
cannot distinguish between adverbs, conjunctions, and 
prepositions. 

The only real weakness noticeable in Geography 
throughout was in the elementary principles of clima- 
tology, for the answers on the British Isles contained 
a vast amount of inaccurate or vague information 
respecting the Gulf Stream, and only very few could 
give a satisfactory explanation of the term “mean 
January temperature." The latter answers showed a 
surprising absence of practical experience in keeping 
weather records in school, and, in the use of. such 
records when made. 

The outstanding feature of the answers on the 
British Isles was a vagueness and looseness of expres- 
sion which led to the belief that definite information on 
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the question was lacking. Candidates should be dis- 
couraged from attempting questions about which they 
have nothing more than a slight gencral knowledge, as, 
for example, the question on the form and coast-line 
of the Atlantic Ocean. They should be conversant 
with the geographical meaning of phrases like “a mean 
January temperature of 40° F.,’’ which the majority 
interpreted very insufficiently. 

A not inconsiderable number of candidates seem to 
enter for Latin without having any but the slightest 
acquaintance with the language. There are many 
mistakes, of quite an elementary character, which 
occur again and again, in paper after paper, with un- 
failing regularity. The Cæsar is usually not well done. 
The cases in which a passage is accurately translated 
into grammatical English are rare. The more usual 
result shows ignorance, not only of Czsar’s meaning, 
but also of the grammars of the two languages. The 
questions on the subject-matter of Cæsar were, as a 
rule, badly answered. 

The most notable feature in the French exercises 
submitted has been a defective knowledge of accidence 
and of genders, as well as of the correct employment 
of tenses. The short sentences were often well trans- 
lated, and candidates had a wider vocabulary than in 
previous years. One conspicuous defect was inaccu- 
racy in the use of accents. 

In Arithmetic, the answers to the question on factors 
were frequently unsatisfactory, many candidates being 
ignorant of the meaning of prime factors and of their 
use for the purpose required. In the question on the 
areas of figures with given dimensions the weaker 
‘candidates were hopelessly confused in dealing with 
the quantities and units involved. The method of con- 
tracted division would have been useful in the work- 
‘ing of one question, but correct and intelligent appli- 
-cations of this method were very rare. The absence 
-of rough checks was very marked; many errors could 
‘have been corrected if candidates had been taught to 
-consider the reasonableness and possible accuracy of 
‘their answers. Want of accurate knowledge ‘of: such 
‘common facts as the number of days in the various 
months, the number of days in a year, the number of 
yards in a mile, etc., was often the cause of erroneous 
results. 

In Geometry, the power of intelligible explanation 
was largely lacking in such a question as ‘‘ How would 
you test whether a circle could be drawn through four 
given points?" even when the student really knew the 
correct method. Superfluity or over-conciseness in 
argument was also a common fault. 

Some confusion often existed as to the fundamental 

- definitions of ‘‘ parallelogram " and ‘isosceles triangle.” 

Geometrical construction was accurate in the main, 
except the drawing of parallel lines. Such construction 

should not be too faint, and a brief explanation should 
always be given when necessary for clearness. For 
instance, when a candidate is asked to draw a triangle 
equal in area to a given quadrilateral, he should state 
which of the many triangles in his figure is the one 
required. The size of such drawings should always be 
that given in the question; the scale should not be 
altered, as was done by many candidates. 
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The following points should be noticed in Elementary 
Algebra :— 

(1) Many failed to remember that the unknown quan- 
tity x must represent a number. Such statements as 
“Let x=the bicycle," or the ‘‘distance,’’ or the 
"time ” (with no mention of ‘‘ pounds," or ‘‘ miles,” or 
“hours,” etc.), were very common. 

(2) The formula for the solution of quadratics was 
usually either wrongly quoted or wrongly applied. It 
would be safer to avoid this method of sotution. 

(3) The transposition of terms, division by the co- 
eficient of the unknown, and, above all, the expression 
of one unknown in terms of other unknown, seem to 
present great difficulties to many. 

In Botany many of the answers to the questions gave 
the impression that candidates had not carried out for 
themselves, or seen carried out by others, many of the 
experiments described. A very large proportion of the 
answers were irrelevant. There were a few drawings 
of exceptional merit, but the majority were inexact, 
and far too small. Throughout the paper many of the 
figures were too small and lacked clearness. There 
was a tendency to give sketches which did not con- 
tribute to the value of the answers they were supposed 
to illustrate. For example, an answer to a question 
on seed dispersal would be illustrated by a fruit with 
a hole in it to denote where a bird had pecked at it. 

The general standard of the 


answers in 
Theoretical Chemistry is very satisfactory. The 
candidates show considerable ability in devis- 


ing simple experiments, and the descriptive work 
is generally well done. It is, therefore, surprising to 
find that the structure and chemistry of the Bunsen 
fl:me are not properly understood. The simple calcula- 
tion appears to have presented considerable difficulties 
to many candidates, mainly owing to an apparent lack 
of training in arranging the work in a logical sequence. 

The following faults were common in Heat :— 

.(1) Confusion between the terms “absorption” and 
‘“ conduction ""—e.g. “Flannel is a -bad absorber of 
heat.” 

(2) Confusion of units of measurement—e.g. " Co- 
efficient of linear expansion is the increase in length of 
1 gram of a substance in being heated through 1° C.” 

(3) The application of a freezing mixture (ice and 
salt) to determine the freezing point of water. 


— 


THE MONSOON:! 


INTRODUCTION.—This article aims at the recapitu- 
lation of the main facts usually coanected with the 
term “the Indian monsoon”; at the investigation 
of the facts in order to determine those which, either 
wholly or in part, are unique to India; at the divi- 
sion of India into definite rainfall regions and the 
demonstration that similar regions occur elsewhere 
in the world; at an inquiry into the question whether 
the monsoon winds and the monsoon rains are de- 
pendent on, or independent of, each other; and, in 


l Abridged from an article specially written for /udian Education by Mr. 
B.C. Wallis, author of * The ‘Teaching of Geography,” in the Cambridge 
Handbooks for Teachers, and of * A Geography of the World ” (Macmillan). 
Copyright in itis not reserved, and it is hoped that it may be reprinted and 
serve to arouse some interest in the unsolved problem of the Indian rainfal. 
—Editor, Zndian Education, 
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conclusion, at a statement of some of the factors 
which produce the Indian monsoon, 

THE ATMOSPHERE.--The atmosphere may be con- 
sidered as consisting of two portions: the inner por- 
tion, called the troposphere, which extends upwards 
in the neighbourhood of India to a height of from 
eight to nine miles, not a great deal higher than the top 
of Mount Everest, and the outer portion, called the 
stratosphere. In the stratosphere there are no 
clouds; the temperature of the air remains unchanged 
at about 60 Centigrade degrees below freezing 
point. 

Recent investigations in connection with the upper 
air have demonstrated that the more important move- 
ments in the troposphere are controlled by the con- 
ditions which prevail in the upper layer of the tropo- 
sphere, i.e, in the air just beyond the level of the 
highest peaks of the Himalayas. Recent discoveries 
have further demonstrated that the upward move- 
ment of the air in the centre of a cyclone often occurs 
against the influence of temperature; in such cases 
the rising air does not rise because ‘it is warmer than 
the surrounding air, but because it is forced upwards 
into air which is warmer than itself. 

Since the monsoon is of supreme importance to 
the people of India, it is well to emphasise these facts 
and to lay stress upon the fact that the troposphere 
over India is largely cut off from the troposphere 
over the rest of Asia by the wall of rock which bounds 
India upon the north. ’ = 

In view of these circumstances, and remembering, 
also, that our knowledge of the top layer of the tropo- 
sphere is strictly limited, it is impossible to be dog- 
matic about the causes of the winds which blow over 
India, and it may be affirmed that the hypothesis 
which states that the south-west monsoon is due to 
the high summer temperatures and low summer pres- 
sures over Central Asia must at present be regarded 
with suspended judgment, if not with considerable 
suspicion. | 

INDIAN WiNbs.—Over the Bay of Bengal from 
November to March the winds blow mainly from the 
north-cast. In November at the head of the Bay the 
wind is mainly from the north, south of Palk Strait 
it is variable, and between these iimits it blows 
parallel to the coast from 20° N. to the mouth of 
the Kistna and obliquely on-shore on the coast of 
Madras. In December the wind is from the north- 
east all along the Deccan coast, especially between 
20° N. and the Kistna mouth. In January the wind 
is not so definitely from the north-east, especially 
near Calcutta; in February the weakening has be- 
come more marked, and in March the wind is easterly 
south of the Kistna mouth and south-westerly north 
of it. From November to March the wind over the 
Arabian Sea west of meridian 7o° ŒE. is north- 
easterly; near the Deccan coast, however, the wind 
is mainly from the north, except in March, when the 
wind blows from the north-west. Over the land the 
wind comes from the north or north-west over the 
northern plains, from a north-easterly direction over 
the eastern Deccan, to be turned towards the south 
by the higher ridges which lie to the west of the 
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peninsula. These land winds do not usually cross 
the Western Ghats; in late March, however, sea 
winds from the Arabian Sea cross the Western Ghats 
and reach Calcutta and the head of the Bay as winds 
from the south-west. Such north-easterly winds are 
not peculiar to the Indian area. A comparison with 
the winds of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans in the 
same latitudes shows that the winds, there called the 
north-east trades, are similar to the winds of India. 
There is not the slightest need, therefore, to *" ex- 
plain ” the north-east winds over India as ‘‘the re- 
turn of the monsoon,” or to formulate the hypothesis 
that these winds blow because the sea near the 
equator is hotter than the land of India, On the 
other hand, the Indian winds during the 1emainder 
of the year are in many respects unique features of 
the climate of India. Speaking generally, winds 
reach the west coast from the Arabian Sea, from the 
north-west during April ard May, end from the 
west from June to September, and continue their 
course in a whirl against the direction of move- 
ment of clock-hands across the Deccan, north- 
eastwards across the Bay, and north-westwards along 
the face of the Himalayas. The whirl lacks regu- 
larity of shape, since there is a distinct lobe of low 
pressure near the Kistna mouth. The centre of the 
whirl lies between Patna and Benares in April, moves 
towards Quetta during May, and remains near Quetta 
until September. In October the general situation 
distinctly weakens in regularity, as the pressure system 
has changed. These unique wind conditions merit a 
special name and justify the use of the term ‘‘ mon- 
soon” to summarise the wind circulation over India 
from late March to the end of September. 

Thus the winds of India are normal during the 
cool season when the north-east trades blow, and 
abnormal during the hotter weather when the mon- 
soon occurs. 

THE PRrEcIPITATION OF MorstureE.—In connection 
with the deposition of rain, especially over large areas 
such as India, it is important to draw a distinction 
between the quantity of moisture precipituted during 
the vear either in the form of rain or snow and the 
relative intensity with which the precipitation occurs 
at various seasons. To maintain this distinction it 
is convenient to use the terms “rainfall” and “ raini- 
ness.” Rainfall refers to the total average fall cf rain 
during the vear, and raininess refers to the propor- 
tion of ‘the year’s rainfall which: may be expected 
during a specified portion of the year. Rainfall 
answers the question, * How much is the precipita- 
tion?” raininess deals with the questions, ‘* When does 
the precipitation occur, and why then?” Rainfall 
numbers will differ for different places, but the total 
of the twelve monthly raininess numbers for the year 
will always be 1,200. (See Appendix, p. 350.) In India 
rainfall values lie between 5 in. and 400 in. per an- 
num, and monthly raininess values may lie between 


5 and 400 per cent. If, for example, a place 
has August raininess 300 per cent., thls means 
that the chances are that one-quarter of the 


vear’s rain will fall at that place during the month 
of August. For the purpose of determining the char- 
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acteristic features of the rainfall of any area, or of 
determining the rainfall regions of a country, raini- 
ness values are much more useful than numbers which 
show the average rainfall either in inches or milli- 
metres. 

REGIONS OF DEFINITE Ratns.—There are three areas 
in India where the deposition of rain is characterised 
by a marked intensity at one period of the year. Be- 
tween these areas lie two areas in each of which the 
precipitation betrays a mixture of the characteristics 
of the two areas which bound it, so that in each of 
these areas the rain reaches what is called a * maxi- 
mum" twice a year. Thus India may be divided into 
five rain regions:—(1) Winter rains; (2) winter and 
summer maxima; (3) summer rains; (4) summer and 
late-season maxima; (5) late-season rains. No at- 
tempt will be made here to give precise boundaries 
to these regions, which necessarily merge one into the 
other; it will suffice to indicate the major portions 
of each region. 

Winter rains occur in the north-west of India, i.e. 
on the cool side of the hot desert. Quetta may be 
taken as a typical place. Such rains occur in parts 
of the North-West Frontier Province, the Punjab, and 
Kashmir. The total rainfall is small, so that the 
region of winter rains is an arid area. The winter 
rain regions of the world tend to be arid and to lie 
near 30° N. lat. In the hot deserts of the world, along 
their eastern édges and along the edges nearest to 
the equator, the rains occur during the summer 
months. Such conditions prevail in India. From the 
northern portion of Bombay Province across parts of 
Central India, the Central Provinces to Rajputana and 
the Himalayan slopes, there is a region where the 
raininess reaches a great intensity in either July or 
August. The intensity is so marked that at least half 
the year’s rain falls during these two months. Fur- 
ther away from the Indian hot desert, in Assam, 
Burma, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, summer rains also 
occur, but the intense raininess is spread over a longer 


period, and the rainiest month is marked by rather less | 


than a quarter of the year's precipitation, and the 
rainy season lasts five months. 

The examples in the Appendix illustrate the fact 
that the summer rains of India are normal in seasen, 
quantity, and intensity of raininess in relation to botn 
the latitude of the area and the situation of the hot 
deserts. The geographer has no reason to draw a 
distinction between the ‘‘monsoon rains” of India and 
the summer rains which prevail in similar latitudes 
elsewhere in the world. Along the coast of Madras 
from the north southwards lies a region where there 
is a marked maximum raininess late in the year. 
(Table IX., p. 350.) Similar late-season rains are re- 
corded in Annam. In Mysore and in Burma, near 
Mandalay, away from the coasts in both cases, the 
maxima occur twice a year, in May and in October 
or November. Similar intermediate regions occur in 
Africa and Central America. (Table VIII.) 

INDIAN Rains ARE NorMAL.—The facts briefly 
enumerated in the preceding paragraphs, and sum- 
marily illustrated by the examples contained in the 
Appendix, lead but to one conclusion—the rains of 


India are not unique to that country; they are normal 
to their latitude and to the situation of each region in 
relation to the hot desert. In common with the rains 
of Africa, Australia, and America in similar latitudes, 
they show a marked relationship to the height of the 
sun in the skv at noon. The hot deserts occur near 


. the tropics, in higher latitudes the rains come when 


~~ 


the sun is lowest in the sky at noon, and in lower 


` Jatitudes the rains tend to reach a maximum just after 


the sun has passed the zenith. Between the tropics it is 
a characteristic phenomenon that the maximum raini- 
ness swings with the sun but lags behind it. 

WInDs AND Rains.—The main factor in the produc- 


tion of the rainfall regions of India is not the winds. 


This conclusion appears to be a flat contradiction to 
the daily experience of individuals who notice the 
coincidence in point of time between the ‘monsoon 
rains” and the monsoon wind. The rains of India 
are normal, the monsoon is abnormal. The examples 


of South Africa and South America show that if the 


monsoon did not blow, there would still be summer 
rains in India. Along the west coast of the Deccan 
the wind blows on-shore from the sea from the end 
of March onwards, yet the rains fall with conspicuous 
suddenness in June; similarly, in Burma and Assam 
the on-shore winds from the Bay precede the coming 
of the rains by weeks. In the case of the Madras 
coast the rains precede the trade-winds in the north, 
and the winds last long after the rains have ceased, 
i.e. during January and February. During July and. 
August a strong wind sets from the south-west from 
the African side of the Arabian Sea on-shore on the 


' coast of Sind; the monsoon as an on-shore wind is 


fiercest there, vet Sind is arid. In the south of the 
Deccan the circulation of the winds during the mon- 
soon brings on-shore winds from the west during the 
summer and the rains occur in November. 

THE MONSOON AND THE Rain.—Until the factors 
which produce summer rains and total rainfall in the 
lands which are adjacent to the hot deserts have been 
worked out, the effect of the monsoon upon the rain- 
fall of India must be a matter of conjecture so far as 
the statement of any positive connection is concerned. 
The most that can be said at present, and it is pure 
hvpothesis, is that the monsoon limits the hot desert 
of India to the north-west, and that, therefore, the 
total rainfall of India is higher than the latitude war- 
rants on account of the monsoon. 

Factors OF INDIAN Ratns.—One chief factor in the 
production of the rains lies in the high temperatures 
of the surface waters of the Bay of Bengal and the 
Arabian Sea; during the monsoon the water is at an 
abnormally high temperature, so that the lower layer 
of air in the Indian area is well supplied with mois- 
ture. The temperature is always above 80° F., and 
reaches a maximum of more than 85° F. in the Bay. 
Along the Madras coast the rains occur just before 
the neighbouring sea-water falls below 80° F. in tem- 
perature. The Indian area thus has a plentiful supply 
of moist air, which is particularly effective because 
of the cyclonic storms which originate in the Bay. 
During the months from May to December, when the 
rainy season occurs in areas near the Bay, there is a 


strong probability of storms. In June and July a 
storm may originate near the head of the Bay and 
proceed very far up the Ganges Valley; in August such 
storms are less likely. Later in the year the storms 
lie further south. In September they cross Hydera- 
bad; in October and November they cross the Deccan 
still further to the south. Consequently, the raininess 
of these areas occurs at the: time when the storms 
bring large quantities of very moist air from the Bay. 
On the other hand, the Arabian Sea is not so stormy. 
Only in June, the month of heavy rains on the coast, 
the storm track lies parallel to the coast, just like the 
Ganges Valley storm track runs parallel to the Hima- 
lavas. 

TEMPERATURE AND THE Rains.—Two facts may be 
noted in connection with the temperature of the air 
over the land. The winter rains and the cool-weather 
rains occur with a rising temperature; the summer 
and late-season rains occur with a falling temperature. 
It does not appear possible in a general way to separate 
rainfall from temperature in such fashion as to say 
definitely which is cause and which is effect. For 
example, the monsoon months are lower in tempera- 
ture than the months which precede them; does the 
low temperature produce the rains, or does the rain 
produce the low temperature, or do both rain and low, 
temperature result from a common cause which acts 
downwards from above ? 

Conc.usion.—The teacher of geography will, prob- 
ably, have read so far in this article with a growing 
feeling of disappointment. He may have expected a 
cut-and-dried statement set out in a conclusive fashion 
which would show him exactly what he should teach 
regarding the monsoon. He is disappointed, but only 
with reference to the explanation of the phenomena. 
The facts are set out, and the causes of the phenomena 
are still to seek. Yet this article has one important 
function—it indicates the predominant fact in the 
science of geography, that deduction usually leads to 
error. Based upon the general laws of physical science, 
which are valid on the small scale and in the labora- 
tory, an attempt has been made to set up general 
climatic laws, and to enable the learner to deduce 
from those laws explanations of various facts. Such 
deduction is usually fallacious, for the very simple 
reason that the learner is not sufficiently acquainted 
with the detailed facts to know for certain that the 
general law applies ‘to the particular case. No more 
alarming example of such error can perhaps be 
imagined than the conjecture that the rains and the 
monsoon are the effects of a gigantic seasonal arrange. 
ment of land and sea breezes based upon the ‘ furnace- 
flue" of Central Asia. Yet, although this article is 
on the whole negative in its results and destructive 
in its tendency, it has some advantages for the busv 
teacher. It provides the opportunity to affirm in a 
truly scientific spirit : t Here our knowledge ends; hence 
there is much work still to be accomplished.” 
gests ideas which should be brought specially to the 
test of experience in schools in India. It lays down 
a definite rainfall division for India, in place of the 
treatment of India as a unit. It brings India into line 
with the rest of the world. : 
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(The months aie numbered consecutively; No. 1 iS 
January in the northern hemisphere, and July in the 
southern hemisphere.) 


TABLE ].—Wirter Reins. 


Annual 
Country Place rainfall Months 
in inches 
; r 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 u B 
India... Quetta 10 273 260 225 126 44 20 85 52 10 FO 34 118 
U.s A. Hollester, , 
Cal. 14 232 270 201 gt 44 11 — — 13 GF 1122104 


Taste II.. Winter and Summer Maxima 
(approximately equal). 
India ... Peshawar.. 13 146 121 176 155 73 50 120 182 75 ł4 43 45 
e 


Tapte III.— Winter and Summer Maxima (ure qual). 


India... Nagar ... 49 129 150 141 80 66 67 185 192 103 20 20 47 
Taste 1V.—Intense Summer Rains. 
India... Bikaner ... 11 33 33 22 19 65 151 341 370133 8 6 Ig 
India... Pachmarki. 76 31 9 7 | 9 148 383 332 25% 39 E x 
Peru’... Arequipa... 148 — — — 6 20 224 735 112 78 S unu 
Mexico Mazatlan... 8 45 10 7 — 6 63 246 35I 320 93 25 34 
TABLE V.—Less Intense Summer Rains. 
India... Rangoon... 99 1 3. 4 20 150 223 255 238 193 54 3I r 
Taste VI.—Early Summer Rains. 
India... Bombay ... 80 © — — — 7 316 410 234 192 32 6 2 
TaBLE VII.—Late Summer Rains. 

India ... Sardanali... 31 4 16 14 47 33 229 179 268 x8 go 36 6 
Taste VII].—Summer and Late-season Rains. 
India... Mysore .. 30 5 6 17 96 216 98 Q92 125 168 277 82 19 
India... Paramati... 25 13 14 12 73 188 56 51 147 173 264 152 57 
Janaica Kingston... 96 46 23 43 33 175 141 65 158 138 225 E2 61 
Siam ... Bangkok... I5 2 13 22 68 190 162 153 131 252 150 55 2 
TaBLE 1X.—Late-season Rains. 

India... Saidapet... 51 20 12 5 13 37 47 89 119 138 261 323 13I 
Annam. Hue... 26 46 61 20 28 42 34 39 46 196 302 268 11f€ 


THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
EXAMINATIONS COUNCIL. 


THE constitution of this council, which will assist 
the Board of Education in the co-ordination of the 
numerous public examinations for which pupils in 
secondary schools are prepared, has been announced. 

The council will consist in the first instance of the 
following persons, with the Rev. William Temple, 
formerly headmaster of Repton Sehool, as chairman :— 


Nominated by— 


Oxford and Cambridge) Mr. P. E Mahesar 


SE E EN Fellow of New College 
Mr. H. T. Gerrans, 
Oxford Delegacy for Fellow of Worcester 
Local Examinations College, Secretary to 
T Delegacy 
i : r. J. H. Flather, 
Cambridge Syndicate, for |" Secretary to the Syndi 
cate 
University of Bristol f Siro- Isambard Owen, 


Vice-Chancellor 
.. ( Dr. W. H. Hadow, Vice- 
{| Chancellor 
Dr. R. M. Walmsley, 
| Chairman of the Board 


University of Durham 


University of London ...- to promote the: exten- 
sion of 


l University 
Teaching 
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Sir Alfred. Dale, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool 


Nominated by— Prof. B. M. Connal, 
Northern Universities’. University of Leeds 

Joint Matriculation | Miss S. A. Burstall, 
Board : headmistress, Manches- 
ter High School for 

Girls 
Mr. H. Mellish, C.B., 
Chairman of the Not- 
tinghamshire Education 

County Councils | Asso- Committee 


| Dr. H. Lloyd Snape, 
Director of Education 
for Lancashire 
Mr. Councillor Dawson, 
| Chairman of the Hull 
Association of Municipal , Mee ae Dee. 
COrporaNoNSA 4p: x tor of Education for 
Liverpool 


Not yet appointed 


Mr. P. Abbott, Head of 
the Mathematical De- 
partment, Regent 
Street Polytechnic, W. 


ciation 


Association of Education | 
Committees J 


Miss F. M. Gadesden, 
headmistress, Black- 
heath High School for 

: ; Girls 
Teachers’ Registration } Miss E. S. Lees, Clap- 
Council ... ham High School, 
S.W. 
: Mr. G. Sharples, head- 


master, Waterloo Road 
School, Manchester 
“Mr. A. A. Somerville, 
; Eton College 


For the present Mr. C. Cookson and Miss M. 
Kennedy, H.M. Inspector, will act as secretary and 
assistant secretary. 

The council entered on its duties on September 12th, 
and is provided with accommodation at the offices of 
the Board of Education at South Kensington. All 
communications on the subjsct of secondary-school 
examinations should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Board of Education, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, London, S.W.7, 
and the envelope should be marked “Examinations 
Council.” 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 

THE annual meeting of the Headmasters’ Conference 
was held this year in September at the City of London 
School, when Dr. David presided. The following reso- 
lutions were among those adopted :—(1) That this con- 
ference regrets, on educational grounds, the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission on Public Services 
in India that the age limits for the examination be 
lowered from twenty-two to ‘twenty-four to 
seventeen to nineteen. If, however, the Govern- 
ment decides to lower the age, the conference strongly 
urges that in the educational interest of the candidates, 
and of other boys taught with them, no candidate be 
admitted to the examination under the age of eighteen, 
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nor without a ‘school certificate” or some similar 
qualification. (2) That this conference is of opinion 
that the representation of teachers in schools should 
be not less than that cf universities on the proposed 
Secondary-School Examinations Council. (3) That this 
conference considers that the statutory representation 


| of acting teachers to serve on education committees 


of local authorities is a necessary condition of sound 
educational reform, and instructs the committee to 
pursue an active policy in the matter. (4) That the 
regulations of the Board of Education (Explanatory 
Note, Section III.) need modification or supplement, 
in so far as they seem to suggest transference of 
pupils at or about sixteen from one secondary school to 
another, experience having already shown that such 
transferences, unless made at a considerably earlier 
age, involve great educational loss to the pupil. 


THE President of the Board of Education, at a con- 
ference of educational authorities and teachers at York 
on September 14th, gave a sketch of the Government’s 
education policy. No system of public education, he 
insisted, can be satisfactory which does not succeed 
in attracting good men and women into the teaching 
profession. We cannot get good teachers unless we 
are prepared to pay for them, and to this end the 
Government has provided a large additional grant to be 
spent chiefly on the augmentation of the salaries of 
teachers in elementary schools. He went on to explain 
that the Government proposes to insist on a full-time 
education up to the age of fourteen, and on part-time 
day continuation classes for all young persons except 
those who have obtained full-time secondary education 
up to the age of sixteen, or are otherwise under suit- 
able instruction. The new Education Bill, he pointed 
out, does not go into details of curriculum; the vital 
need it is intended to meet is the raising of the educa- 
tion of the people to a higher level. The Bill provides 
for great elasticity and adaptation: to local require- 
ments, and education authorities will be asked to pre- 
pare schemes and be given a liberal allowance of 
time for the process. They will consider how time 
should be distributed, and be expected to consult 
the industrial interests of their localities. On the fol- 
lowing day, addressing a meeting of teachers at Shef- 
field, Mr. Fisher emphasised the importance the 
new Bill attaches to physical and social education. 


AN organisation under the name of ‘The White 


-Cross ” is being established by Dr. Maria Montessori 


in America. It is a body—similar to the Red Cross— 
designed to treat and save the children of war by a 
special method of education. Dr. Montessori suggests 
preparing teacher-nurses' to go to the assistance of 
these children. The plan is to start a free course 
to prepare volunteers to undertake the intellec- 
tual care of children, and it will include first aid, 
knowledge of nervous diseases, dietetics for infants and 
children, isolation, special psychology, domestic 
science, agriculture, language, and a practical course 
in the Montessori method. The plan is then to send 
out working groups to France, Belgium, Serbia, 
Rumania, Russia, and other European countries, each 
consisting of four to six persons—head, secretary, two 
teachers, and two outside workers. Each group would 
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be located in places where refugees are already 
gathered. These groups of White Cross workers 
would, as soon as they are in the field, prepare others, 
such as war widows and orphan girls, and thus the 
work of this new society will multiply rapidly. The 
organisers are anxious to obtain the co-operation of all 
in England who are interested in such work. Offers of 
. voluntary aid and of funds are needed. Those interested 
in the scheme are invited to communicate with Mr. 
C. A. Bang, 20 Bedford Street, London, W.C.2, who 
has promised to assist in the formation of a com- 
mittee. 


THE memorandum embodying the minimum scale of 
salaries recently published by the Association of 
Teachers in Technical Institutions directs attention to 
the fundamental principles which should govern the 
adoption of salarv scales throughout the country. It 
points out :—(1) That the initial salary must be suffi- 
ciently large to attract men and women of high 
qualifications, and that it should compare favourably 
with the salaries paid in other professions which re- 
quire similar standards of intellectual capacity and 
expense of training; (2) that salary scales should offer 
attractive careers and prospects; (3) that it should be 
reasonably possible for a well-qualified and successful 
technical teacher to attain a competence of at least 
£300 per annum at the age of thirty. The adopted 
scales for qualified assistants range from £200 to £,300 
by annual increments of £4515, and then to £450 by in- 
crements of £20. The initial salary for the head 
of a department is fixed at £350 to £500, according 
to the work and responsibility, with annual increments 
of at least £25 to a maximum of £500-%750. The 
payment for part-time teachers in charge of a subject 
is fixed at £30 per session of sixty hours, rising to a 
variable maximum, and that of assistants in charge of 
a class, but under supervision, at 4,20, rising to 4,30. 
The adoption of the principle of a scale for part-time 
teachers—always a difficult question—should do much 
to remove a long-standing and real grievance. 


TECHNICAL teachers, as a class, have been far from 
well treated in the past in the matter of salaries and 
status, and the suggested scales are most reasonable 
if the institutions are to be kept efficiently staffed in 
view of the anticipated calls for technical experts from 
the various branches of industry. The work required 
is strenuous and exacting, often extending into late 
evenings, and doubtless, in the near future, the salaries 
offered will of necessity have to be on a higher scale 
than the minimum quoted akove. The fundamental 
principles referred to could scarcely be stated more 
explicitly and convincingly, and they can be earnestly 
recommended to the careful consideration of all 
governing bodies. 


A SUMMARY has been issued, over the signature of 
Mr. Bolton King, of the opinions of head teachers of 
clementarv schools in Warwickshire “on certain points 
connected with the training of teachers.” On the 
whole, the document does not make cheerful reading, 
for a rather gloomy view is prevalent among the said 
head-teachers, both of the student-teacher system and of 
the efficacy of the training-college course. The pupil- 
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teacher system seems to be preferred, and it is widely 
held that a boy or girl intending to become an elemen- 
tary-school teacher should begin to teach at fifteen years 
of age. As to the training colleges, whilst a majori: 
hold that at twenty-three the non-collegiate teacher is 
the better, three out of four agree that at twenty-six 
the collegiate teacher is the better. The latter is sureiy 
the true test. The older generation of elementary- 
school teachers are rather too ready to condemn the 
young teacher fresh from college because he or she 
cannot at once control a class of sixty, and thev are 
rather slow to acknowledge the advantages of a supe- 
rior education for the teacher. “I think,” says one, 
“that what we need is teachers who are really skilled 
in teaching. It is a teacher’s business to teach, and 
if in this he is a failure, even though educated to a 
degree standard, the children suffer, the State suffers, 
and it is, in fine, a waste of public money.” But 
another might very well say, “I think that what we 
need is teachers who are themselves really well edu- 
cated. It is a teacher’s business to teach, and if he 
is deficient in knowledge and culture, even though 
he is able to manage and control a class of sixty, the 
children suffer, the State suffers, and it is, in fine, a 
waste of public money." 


Ir is, we think, one of the supreme merits of the 
Workers’ Educational Association that it values educa- 
tion for its own sake, and not merely for the sake of 
some collateral advantage. If we rightly understand 
the association’s point of view, it regards education as 
a process of turning out men rather than of turning 
out workmen. This liberal aim is illustrated in Mr. 
R. H. Tawney’s suggestive pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Some 
Thoughts on Education and the War,” just issued by 
the association. He reminds us that “education is 
just now constantly commended on the ground that it 
is commercially profitable, that it leads to professional 
success, that it increases national wealth—that it is, 
in a classic phrase, ‘our principal weapon in the 
coming commercial war.’ No doubt it is, savs 
Mr. Tawney, but “an interest in education which is 
elicited on these grounds is an insecure foundation for 
educational reform, because, if it is given for commer- 
cial motives, it will also be withdrawn for commercial 
motives, and because it is the nature of the mind to 
which such motives are of primary importance to take 
short views even of commercial profit.” This view is 
really of a piece with that of our most eminent men 
of science, that there is no short cut to industrial 
supremacy via elementary technical instruction. Science 
for its own sake, pursued with liberal and disinterested 
aims, is the only sure foundation of science technically 
applied. So with education in all its phases. The 
longest way round is known to be often the quickest 
way home. In education it is the only way home. 


THE report of the National Union of Teachers for 
the year 1917 presents the usual features, which make 
it a useful handbook,, not only for members of the 
union, but also for others who need a work of refer- 


-ence to matters connected with the elementary-school 


teaching profession. For though the basis of mem. 
bership, as ‘set forth in an appendix to the rules, is 
broad, the vast majority of the members are, of course, 
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teachers in elementary schools. The growth of the 
union since its foundation in 1870 is truly colossal. 
Im 1870 there were 400 members; in 1880 about 12,000; 
im 1890 about 16,000; in 1900 about 44,000; in 1910 
©G,000; and in 1916 94,000. As the privileges of mem- 
bership have increased, and the operations of the union 
extended, the rate of subscription has gradually been 
raised from Is. to 12s. per annum. A perusal of the 
forty-seventh annual report of the executive gives some 
indication of the wide range of the union’s activities. 
The general report includes the special reports of the 
Education Committee, the Examinations Board, and 
the Committees on Finance and General Purposes, 
Law, Organisation, ‘Tenure, Professional Conduct, 
Rural Schools, Salaries, Secondary Schools, War Aid 
Fund, Benevolent and Orphan Fund, etc. - 


i 

THE report of the Unitei States Commission of 
Education for the year 1915-16 appears, as in previous 
vears, in two volumes, the second of which is devoted 
to the statistics of education in the States. The first 
volume comprises thirty-seven chapters, of which 
twenty-nine contain reports on every conceivable form 
of American education—urban, rural, elementary, 
secondary, higher, vocational, medical, legal, engineer- 
ing, commercial, agricultural, home, kindergarten, 
etc. Then follow several chapters dealing with educa- 
tion in other countries. It is natural that we on this 
side of the water should turn to these chapters first, 
and especially to the one on “educational activities in 
European countries.” Here we have a concise and 
businesslike statement which is nevertheless of deep 
and sometimes poignant interest. It is recorded, for 
instance, that “at Rheims, in the midst of the bom- 
bardment, schools were installed in the cellars of 
country houses. ... The greater part of the school- 
masters having entered the service, all these efforts 
fell upon the women teachers. Four times every day 
they risked their lives in the streets, where few houses 
remained to offer shelter in the moment of danger. 
They bravely faced extreme peril in order to reach the 
post of duty and of their devotions—the subterranean 
school.” The last chapter of the report gives a statis- 
tical summary of education in other countries than 
America. The figures are often most interesting and 
instructive. We find, for example, that in regard to 
the proportion of the whole population to be found on 
the elementary-school roll in European countries, Scot- 
land stands near the top with 17-38 per cent., Serbia 
near the bottom with 5 per cent., and Russia at the 
bottom with 377 per cent. These, of course, are pre 
war figures. 


THE June number of the Columbia University Quar- 
terly signalises the entry of America into the war by 
devoting: about seven-eighths of its contents to war 
topics, discussed by leading members of the Univer- 
sity. Qne of the articles deals with America’s duty 
and responsibility in helping to solve the food ques- 
tion; another with the dangers surrounding economic 
alliances after the war; another with the significance 
for the British Empire of the new Imperial policy 
initiated by the present Government; and a fourth with 
the medical service of the United States in the war. 


~ 


There is also placed on record President Butler’s 


speech expressing the University’s ‘‘Greetings to the 


New Russia’'—a speech containing grave warnings 
which have been speedily and abundantly justified. 
The speech in which the president expressed the mind 
of the University on the occasion when it honoured 
the envoys of France and England is included, and 
M. Viviani’s reply. The editor gives an interest- 
ing account of the mobilisation of the University for 
war purposes. We have received also specimens of 
“Columbia War Papers,” a series of pamphlets re- 
minding us of those issued by the Oxford Press. One 
of them discusses the economic problem of ‘ Bread 
Bullets,” another the question of university military 
service, and a third is an extremely practical and busi- 
nesslike ‘‘ Directory of Service,” showing ‘thow and 
where each member of the community may find work 
for the nation.) Columbia evidently got to work 
energetically and methodically as soon as America 
became directly involved in the great struggle. 


Many evidences on a small scale have recently been 
forthcoming of a tendency on the part of adminis- 
trators to make certain that the education given in 
private schools shall be efficient. Various authorities 
have instituted proceedings to prosecute parents who 
persist in sending their children to private schools 
which, in the opinion of the authority, are inefficient 
and should be closed. The Education Committee of 
the London County Council has taken a step along 
the same path in adopting a resolution of the Higher 
Education Sub-Committee that private schools should 
be registered and inspected. It is urged that second. 
ary education suffers from the inefficiency of some 
private schools, and that, therefore, the local authority 
or the Board should inspect private schools. On the 
same occasion it was recommended that admission 
to the examinations conducted by the Civil Service 
Commissioners should be confined to those candidates 
who produce evidence that they have reached some 
recognised standard of general education; for example, 
Second Division candidates should have passed one of 
the first examinations referred to in Circular 849 of 
the Board. This recommendation is suggested in 
order that parents may recognise the advisability of 
a secondary education for their children. 


Dr. Cyrit Burt, the expert in psychology to the 
London County Council, describes a successful experi- 
ment in ‘‘ Educative Convalescence” in The Child for 
August. Crippled soldiers are received in the Princess 
Louise military wards at the Heritage Craft Schools 
at Chailey, Sussex. To each soldier two crippled 
boys are assigned as orderlies, and the infirmities of 
the orderlies match those of the soldier. The experi- 
enced boys teach the soldier how to make the best 
use of his limbs; for example, two boys who have 
each lost both arms are waiting for a soldier in the 
same predicament; the elder of them has developed 
a marvellous power of foot—he can shave himself and 
paint in oils. The crippled guests follow their crippled 
hosts into the workshops and avidly take up some 
occupation in carpentry, rug- or’ toy-making, with 
the result that life soon takes on a new complexion and 
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the future becomes again bright and full of hope. 
The school itself was originally founded as a school 
for the maimed and cripples from the slums. It is an 
‘economic success; the pupils contribute substantial 
sums towards the expenses, and nearly all ex-pupils 
are economically self-supporting; one boy with double 
crutches has £70 in the War Loan. “It is good to 
give the unfortunate a living; it is still better to raise 
them to a life worth living.” 


AN “Osborne ” for the mercantile marine has just 
been opened at Pangbourne. Cadets will enter be- 
tween thirteen and a half and fourteen years, spend 
two vears in residence at the college at a fee of £80 per 
annum, and have a third vear's practical training at sea 
fora fee of 4:50. The college has the approval and sup- 
port of the Admiralty and the Board of Trade, and 
arrangements exist for the enrolment of the cadets in 
the Royal Naval Reserve. Qualified cadets will, sub- 
ject to the exigencies of the Navy, have a fourth year’s 
training with the Fleet under allowances which are 
equivalent to an annual grant of £73. The total cost 
of the four vears’ training works out at an average 
of about £35 per annum, plus the cost of outfit, etc. 
Several scholarships have already been provided, says 
the Tunes Educational Supplement, by the leading 
shipping companies, and such companies will give pre- 
ference to officers who have received this training, 
which will enable the cadet, after a short period of 
service in an approved cargo steainer, to qualify for 
the Board of Trade examination for second mate. 


THE Madras Legislative Council recently debated the 
question of the provision of elementary education in 
the province. There were, we learn from the Educa- 
tional Review, in the last educational year, 28,000 
primary schools, against 24,000 five years before; the 
number of male scholars had increased during the 
quinquennium from 830,000 to just above a million. At 
the earlier date a scheme had been promulgated to 
equip 4,500 new schools, and to provide buildings for 
2,500 existing and 1,250 new schools within three years. 
Lack of funds has sadly interfered with the proposed 
development, so that, instead of 4,500, fewer than 600 
new schools have been opened. The ingrease in the 
number of officially recognised schools noted above, 
therefore, includes the change of about 3,400 private- 
venture schools into recognised schools. The educa- 
tional service of the province is further handicapped 
by an inadequate staff of inspectors. The average 
school life of the pupils has remained constant at 
just above two years. The population of Madras Prov- 
ince exceeds forty-one millions, and the total enrolment 
of schools and colleges is fewer than 13 millions. In 
these circumstances one is not surprised to learn that 
several villages are without schools at all. 


EDUCATION in the Cape of Good Hope Province 
exhibits signs of healthy progress. A 6 per cent. in- 
crease in the enrolment of white pupils brings their 
number above 110,000, which makes, with the enrol- 
ment of non-European pupils, a total of a quarter of 
a million pupils. The schools have been increased by 
134 and the teachers by 548. The teachers now exceed 
10,000, so that there is an average of twenty-five pupils 
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per teacher, and two-thirds of the latter are certifi- 
cated. We lately noted the fact that the salaries of 
teachers had been improved. The schools should reach 
5,000 within the next year, and nearly half at present 
possess school libraries. More than 10,000 pupils are 
boarders, and the number tends to increase. With a 
scattered white population rural schools are of great 
importance; any farmer who can get together twelve 
pupils and can supply two rooms, one for the school 
and one for the teacher, will receive the. support of the 
local school board to start a school. The accommoda- 
tion provided by some farmers is lacking in privacy for 
the teacher, with the result that school boards are 
urged to acquire, as a gift from the farmers, a few 
acres of ground to erect thereon a school and a 
teacher’s dwelling of such generous dimensions that 
boarders may be taken. It is calculated that such an 
arrangement will be economical if the new school is 
made to serve instead of three established schools. 


Tue thrift movement in Australian schools has re- 
ceived an impetus from the Commonwealth issue of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps. The pound 
sterling certificates may be bought for 17s. 6d., and 
are repayable in full in three years from the date of 
issue. The stamps for 6d. and 2s. 6d. are sold at all 
post offices, and booklets are provided into which they 
may be pasted. Teachers are requested to co-operate 
with the Government in this measure of war saving 
on lines familiar in English schools. 


SCOTTISH. f 

Wuen Broxburn Higher Grade School was re- 
opened on August 27th it was found that practically the 
whole of the teachers—about forty in number—had 
absented themselves, and the pupils had to be sent 
home for another week’s holiday. It appears that in 
June the Board, at the request of the staff, agreed that 
the holidays should extend from July 2oth until Sep- 
tember 4th. The local Trades Council, however, ap- 


proached the Board and asked it to make the holidays 


begin a week earlier and to reopen on August 27th. 
This the Board, without consulting the teachers, agreed 
to do. The teachers entered a protest against this de- 
cision on the ground that most of them had already en- 
gaged holiday accommodation for the period ending 
September 4th, and asked the Board to reconsider its de- 
cision. The Board declined to make any alteration, and 
the teachers intimated that they would not appear in 
school until the date originally fixed. The incident must 
be regarded as unfortunate in the interests of school dis- 
cipline, and the responsibility for it must be shared 
by both parties. The teachers were driven to this 
action not merely by this single example of high- 
handed action on the part of the Board, but by a 
whole series of similar inconsiderate, and autocratic 
acts. Representations and protests had proved of no 
avail, and they felt justified in taking drastic steps to- 
bring the Board to reason. Doubtless they have suc- 
ceeded, but for even a small revolution of this sort 
there is a price to pay, and the teachers themselves 
may have to pay it. 


Lorp Scott Dickson, speaking at the close of the 


} High Court of Justiciary in Glasgow, said that the 
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question of youthful offenders, both boys and girls, 
demanded the serious consideration of the general 
public, and especially of all having to do with 
the administration of justice. The evil had existed 
for a long time, and various causes had been put 
forward as wholly or in part accounting for it. The 
war was generally regarded as mainly responsible for 
the present conditions, but it had aggravated, not 
created, the evil. In 1913 the Prison Commissioners 
directed attention to the subject and to the urgent 
need for taking remedial measures against it. It was 
not easy to devise an effectual remedy, but the first 
step was to recognise the magnitude and gravity of 
the situation, and to unite all the forces of progress 
in an effort to set it right. 

Mr. Homes, M.P., speaking on the Scottish Esti- 
mates, said that teachers should be given a much 
larger share in guiding and shaping the educational 
policy of the nation. If it were asked whether 
teachers were worthy of such confidence and responsi- 
bility, an answer would be found in the recently pub- 
lished report of the Scottish Education Reform Com- 
mittee. A more far-reaching sketch of nationa} re- 
forms had never before been published, and in his 
opinion it was worth a whole wilderness of Blue 
Books. The authors of that work well deserved the 
thanks of Parliament and the confidence of the nation. 


AT a meeting of the School Board of Glasgow it 
was agreed by a majority to rescind the resolution 


which debarred the board from making any grant. 


to unattested teachers while on military service, and 
to allow them two-thirds of such sum as would have 
been payable to them had they attested. By this action 
the board has tempered justice with mercy. While it 
cannot be claimed that those who have been taken 
compulsorily are at all on the same level as those who 
came forward of their own free will, they are still 
putting their life at the hazard, and deserve some con- 
sideration from their employers. -It is certain that 
the attested men will not grudge them this addition 
to their shilling a day. | 


GENERAL disappointment is expressed at the failure 
of the Scottish Secretary to introduce the eagerly- 
looked-for Education Bill. While making every 
allowance for the unforeseen contingencies that are 
bound to arise in times like these, we feel that a little 
more driving power on the part of the Secretary and a 
little less effacement on the part of the Scottish 
Members would have placed the country by this time 
in possession of the terms of the Bill. Intimation had 
already been made that the Bill was intended merely 
for discussion by the country during the recess, and 
that no attempt would be made to carry it beyond the 
first-reading stage meanwhile. For this, half an hour 
of Parliamentary time would have sufficed, and it is 
hardly conceivable that, with a little push, this could 
not have been obtained. It may be said that the 
English Bill reveals with sufficient clearness the main 
outlines of the corresponding measure for Scotland, 
but no light is shed by the English Bill on the vital 
questions of educational area and educational authority, 
nor on the delicate and difficult problem of the volun- 
tary schools. 
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THE Education Department has, at the request of 
the Ministry of Munitions and the Food Controller, 
issued a circular to school managers and teachers 
asking for their co-operation in the collection of horse- 
chestnuts. It has been found by experiment that horse- 
chestnuts can be used in place of grain in certain 
industrial processes essential to the prosecution of the 
war. For every ton of chestnuts which are harvested 
half a ton of grain can be set free for human con- 
sumption, The nuts, it is explained, may be collected 
either from the trees or from the ground after being 
shed, but in all cases it is essential that they should 
be fully ripe. Before storing the nuts the outer green 
husks should be removed, as otherwise heating of the 
heaps is certain to take place. When the collection in 
any district is complete, notice should be given to 
the Director of Propellant Supplies, Ministry of Muni- 
tions, 32 Old Queen Street, London, S.W.r1. 


IRISH. 


THE results of the annual examinations of the Inter- 
mediate Board of Education which were held last 


June were published at the end of August. They are 
summarised as follows :— 
boys. 

Grade Senior Middle Junior Total 
Number examined 965 ... 1,097 ... 4.137 6,799 
Number who passed-— 

With honours 169 299... 561 ... 1,029 

Without honours... 512 728 ... 1,905 «0+ 3,145 

Total 681 1,027 2,466 4,174 

Percentage of passes ... 70°6 60°5 59°6. 614 
GIRLS. 

Grade Senior Middle Junior Total 
Number examined 553 ++» 1,157 ... 2,906 4,616 
Number who passed— 

With honours 124 .. 205 ... “SAA ... 73 
Without honours... 262 ... 520 ... 1,232 ... 2,014 
Total 386 aai. TS ea W587 0: sia 2,087 
Percentage of passes ... 69°8 ... 62°7 ... 542 e 582 


The total number examined this vear was larger 
than last year, when the number of boys was 6,644 
and of girls 4,532. Compared with last year, there is, 
on the whole, a slight improvement in the percentage 
of passes. The percentages then were: For boys, 
Senior Grade 65:1, Middle 61-3, Junior 54-8; total 
578. For girls,; Senior Grade 70-3, Middle 63-7, 
Junior 52-9; total 57-5. The low percentage of passes— 
for out of every five candidates three pass and two 
fail—suggests that the standard of passing is at present 
sufficiently high and that the Board should have con- 
sidered carefully before making the conditions of 
passing more stringent for next year. Probably it 
has considered the matter, but a higher percentage 
of passes would encourage both pupils and masters. 
When pupils werk through the course with the know- 
ledge that two out of five will fail there must be 
a lack of the incentive of hope for the weaker ones. 
For the schools, as there is only a fixed sum of money 
to divide by way of grant, the proportion of passes 
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perhaps scarcely matters, as their respective amount of 
grant would not vary much with a higher percentage, 
but it is an unsound principle that pupils who fail 
should not count in the allocation of grants, and it is 
a healthy sign to see the Board in its latest report 
Protesting against it. — 


WITH regard to. the raising of the standard next 
year, there are two points: first, geometry is made 
compulsory for boys, and, secondly, the written exam- 
ination in experimental science and drawing remains, 
and although this year the percentage of passing in 
these subjects is very high, there will naturally be a 
tendency in the course of tim2 to make the examina- 
tion in them rather more difficult. 


In the recent examinations nineteen boys were de- 
prived of their pass altogether, and one of his pass in 
one subject, for having brought notes into the examina- 
tion hall, or for having given or received assistance 
during the examination, and one girl was also deprived 
of her pass for the former reason. 


Tue list of awards of exhibitions and prizes has not 
been issued at the time of writing these notes, but is 
expected shortly. 


Tue Intermediate Board has issued two alterations 
in the programme and one in the rules for 1918. It 
was pointed out in our July number that there was 
probably an oversight in the rules, and this kas proved 
to be the case, for the words ‘‘ for boys’’ are to be 
omitted in Rule 32 (D), thus making two other sub- 
jects, in addition to the compulsory ones, necessary for 
both boys and girls. The alterations in the programme 
are: (1) In the Junior Grade English, Scott’s *‘ Talis- 
man” may be taken as an alternative to Scott’s 
“Quentin Durward”; and (2) in the Middle Grade 
English, instead of the whole of Thackeray’s “ Eng- 
lish Humorists,"’ an alternative is offered of three of 
the Humorists, Addison, Steele, and Goldsmith, to- 
gether with twelve of Addison’s Essays. 


WELSH. 

THE Welsh Members of Parliament left the Llan- 
drindod conference severely alone, because it was not 
merely a conference of local authorities; the academic 
element was too strongly represented. The Labour 
Party, on the other hand, objects to the large pre- 
ponderance at the meeting of the representatives of 
local authorities: a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the South Wales Labour Federation has 
passed a resolution protesting against the proposal] to 
establish a National Council by the very indirect 
method of election by local authorities, themselves 
indirectly elected, and declaring that no such council 
would be satisfactory unless it were elected directly 
by the people of Wales. These views were to be 
brought before the annual conference of the Federation 
on September 20th. The teachers, again, are by no 
means satisfied with the idea of being represented by 
persons co-opted by the local authorities, or that of only 
obtaining the right of nominating representatives sub- 
ject to the approval of the local authorities. It is 
rumoured that the large towns may withdraw their 
representatives. 
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SoutH Wares is well to the fore in the matter of 
town-planning. There are several “ garden cities”’ 
and ‘‘ garden suburbs ” in Glamorgan. Such a suburb 
has been laid out in a splendid situation overlooking 
the Bristol Channel at the western end of Barry, and 
it was declared open on September 1st, a coppice 
being formally dedicated to the children as a play- 
ground and a horticultural show held. There is an 
important town-planning association for South Wales, 
which has devoted special attention to the problems 
of hill-side towns and villages. 
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Mr. Hower T. Evans, of Cardiff High Schoo., 
the author of several books on Welsh history, has 
been appointed to the headship of Aberayron County 
School. 


THE governors of Ruabon County School, the head- 
master of which, Mr. J. R. Roberts, has become head of 
Cardiff High School, have appointed Mr. D. J. Bowen 
acting headmaster for the period of the ‘war; and 


Mr. Rees, the second master of Ystradgynlais School, 


has been appointed to the headship. 


THERE were two remarkable scenes at the National 
Eisteddfod at Birkenhead. Three years ago two mili- 
tary choirs competed at Bangor, one from the 16th 
Welsh Battalion and one from the 17th, the latter 
being the winners. On the platform this year was 
the conductor of the winning choir of three years 
ago, a wounded soldier in khaki—the only survivor. 
He was decorated by General Owen Thomas with 
black and white rosettes sent by relatives of his com- 
rades who had fallen. 


THE other touching incident occurred at the *‘ chair- 
ing of the bard.” When the name of the. successful 
competitor, Hedd Wyn, was called there was no 
response, and the Archdruid announced that the winner 
was Private Ellis H. Evans, of Trawsfynydd, who 
had been killed in France since he sent in his com- 
position in July. The chair for which there was no 
occupant was solemnly draped in black, and the bards 
in procession laid on it verse-tributes to the memory 
of one of the most promising of Welsh writers. 


THE controversy as to whether the motto ‘f Ich dien ”’ 
borne by the Prince of Wales is really “Eich dyn” 
bids fair to be settled by the letter of Dr. Gwenogirvn 
Evans to the Times, in which he shows that the latter 
form is one that could not have been used at the 
time of the presentation of the baby prince to the 
Welsh at Carnarvon. There would in any case be 
no difficulty in providing the Prince of Wales with 
one of many far finer Welsh mottoes than this. 


Tue allocation of the Fisher grants, or rather the 
delay in their allocation, and the reluctance of the 
authorities to use them for the purpose for which thev 
were intended, are causing great dissatisfaction among 
teachers. In more than one county the elementary- 
school teachers are talking of striking, and in a certain 
county school, the governors of which devoted only one- 
fourth of the increase in grant to the improvement of 
salaries, the staff returned the cheques, with the result 
that they immediatelv received double the amount. 
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Ir cannot be said that the teachers shared the 
touching confidence expressed on p. 5 of the Regu- 
lations for Secondary Schools, nor do they greatly 
admire the authorities’ grasp of the situation. Some 
people think that the 60 per cent. mentioned as the 
Treasury contribution to elementary-school teachers’ 
salaries has something to do with the proportion of 
the grant that secondary-school teachers should receive ; 
others made the fact that the Fisher grants had not 
yet been received the excuse for putting off the con- 
sideration of grievances two years old affecting 
_ teachers of evening technical. classes—with which the 
new grants have nothing eto do; others, again, are 
talking of waiting for the report of the Departmental 
Committee on Salaries—the report of which may pro- 
bably be expected in twelve months, and will also not 
at all be concerned with this matter. 


On the other hand, some authorities have taken 
prompt action, much appreciated by the teachers. 
Llanelly County School awarded the whole grant, 
making an all-round rise of 30 per cent. on present 
salaries. Neath, in anticipation, gave rises of £25 
and £30. Monmouthshire governors met in July and 
agreed to raise salaries £30 all round. Holyhead and 
Cardigan have given rises varying respectively from 
#40 and £60 down. Llandudno has given the full 
amount asked by the assistants, while Wrexham, 
Pengam, and Fishguard, in view of the holidays and 
im consideration of the financial pressure on teachers, 


sent cheques for £20 to all assistants at the end of 


last term. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY. 


British Foreign Policy in Europe to the End of the 
Nineteenth Century. By Prof. H. E. Egerton. xii+ 
440 pp. (Macmillan.) 6s. net. 

Sirk ROBERT Morier, one of the ablest of Victorian diplo- 
matists, and one of the few who fathomed the designs 
of Bismarck, remarked in a letter to Jowett, written 
soon after the close of the Franco-Prussian War :—" It 
is the curse of living in an island that foreign politics 
take hold of our imagination in the dreamy sort of 
way that all things were taken cognisance of by the 
Laputans.”’ A little later he returned to the theme, 
and declared that he perceived that there was “at pre- 
sent on the part of the public in England a want of 
Caring for international questions and an ignorance 
in regard to them, combined with a definite wish not 
to be enlightened, which is truly appalling.” The 
neglect of foreign affairs which Sir Robert Morier 
lamented forty vears ago saw but little amelioration 
during the subsequent period, and the country as a 
whole drifted up to the verge of the Great War in 1914 
without either knowing or wishing to know what were 
the principles of British foreign policy. 

This defect in British political education has to some 
extent been made good since the outbreak of the war. 
The keenest interest in international politics has natur- 
ailv been aroused; many books, widely read, have 
dealt with every aspect of the European situation; 
magazines and newspapers have subordinated, as never 
before, domestic to foreign information; special period- 
Icals, such as The New Europe, have devoted them- 
selves exclusively to the problems of the nations. 
Schools and colleges, tutorial classes, and treading 
circles have turned thcir aitention with remarkable 
unanimity to the study of general modern history, and 
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at least half a dozen new text-books have appeared to 
aid them in their studies. None of these volumes, 
however, deal with Continental affairs specifically from 
the British point of view, and there wus ample room 
for a volume limited to the task of expounding the 
British attitude towards European problems as they 
presented themselves successively for solution. This 
volume has now appeared from the experienced and 
able pen of Prof. H. E. Egerton, of Oxford. 

Prof. Everton has followed the method which he 
adopted in his standard work on.‘ British Colonial 
Policy,” issued some vears ago, and by means of it 
he has produced a book which forms a most fascinat- 
ing and illuminating companion to those manuals 
which confine themselves to a mere narrative of events. 
It is indispensable, however, that those who wish to 
derive full pleasure and benefit from the = sidelights 
on history thrown by this sketch of British policy 
should come to it with a considerable knowledge of the 
persons and the processes prominent in nineteenth- 
century annals. For Prof. Egerton’s work is, indeed, 
not so much a reasoned and consecutive exposition 
of the principles of British diplomacy as a collection 
of the views and opinions of leading British statesmen 
and publicists on the critical events of the continent 
of Europe as they occurred. The reader is for the 
most part left to find out for himself whether or not 
there is, amid the maze of contemporary verbiage, any 
guiding thread of leading ideas. ‘Towards the close 
of the volume, however, Prof. Egerton comes to his 
aid, and says :—'t Upon the whole, England has stood 
for two principles, both in themselves sacred, yet often 
apparently inconsistent with each other—fidelity to 
existing treaty undertakings and sympathy with 
national aspirations.” It is noteworthy that precisely 
these two principles were placed in the forefront of 
his own aims by George Canning in the third decade 
of the century. Canning added two others to them, 
viz. maintenance of the balance of power in Europe, 
and conservation of British interests abroad. 

It is easier to Jay down general principles in politics 
than to decide in days of emergency how they are to 
be applied. Much of the interest of Prof. Egerton’s 
varied selection from original and contemporary sources 
is derived from the spectacle which is presented of 
British statesmen wrestling with complex international 
problems and trying to solve them by the application 
of recognised formulze. The principle of the sanctity 
of treaties, which Burke proclaimed to be the very 
foundation of "the political system of Europe,” guided 
James I. so far back as 1604 in his dealings with 
Spain (p. 35), made Britain the resolute defender of 
the settlements of Utrecht in 1713 and Vienna 
1815, and caused her to protest vehemently at viola- 
tions of solemn engagements by Russia in 1870, by 
Austria in 1908, and by Germany in r914. Support of 
the principle of nationality, of course, manifested itself 
fully only in the nineteenth century, for not until the 
Napoleonic Wars did nationality assert itself as a 
dominant force in European politics. But from the 
davs of Canning onward a succession of Ministers has 
displaved deep devotion to the national aspirations of 
Greeks, Belgians, Italians, Bulgarians, Serbians, and 
other oppressed peoples. The maintenance of the prin- 
ciple of the balance of power has meant primarily that 
Britain has resolutely opposed every attempt of any 
ambitious ruler—the Emperor Charles V., Philip II. of 
Spain, Louis XIV. of France, Napoleon, William II. 
of Germany—to establish an overlordship of the Con- 
tinent. The principle of the conservation of British 
interests has meant in practice, with a quite remark- 
able persistence, the prevention of anv Great Power 
from obtaining a military foothold in the Netherlands, 
and from establishing at Antwerp or Amsterdam a 
base of attack upon Britain’s insular security. 


in 
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Prof. Egerton’s estimates of the characters and 
achievements of the leading directors of British foreign 
policy are fresh, independent, and suggestive. The 
Tudor and Stuart statesmen are treated first, for Prof. 
Egerton holds that there was nothing that could be 
called a national foreign policy prior to the close of the 
fifteenth century. The purposes that guided Wolsey, 
Burleigh, James I., Cromwell, Charles II., and 
William II. are briefly indicated. It is not, however, 
until the sketch reaches the eighteenth century that it 
becomes at all full and complete. The Second Hundred 
Years’ War between England and France is treated 
with knowledge and discrimination, the importance of 
the colonial aspect of the struggle being duly empha- 
sised. Among nineteenth-century Ministers for Foreign 
Affairs Castlereagh, at the beginning of the period, 
and Salisbury, at the end, come in for the warmest 
commendation. Palmerston, the great central figure of 
the century, is praised for the substance of his policy, 
but blamed for the unnecessary irritation and antagon- 
ism which he aroused in diplomatic circles bv his 
truculent manner. Disraeli and Gladstone for different 
reasons—the one for his pandering to the Turk, the 
other. for his feebleness and vacillation—are severelv 
censured, : 

The numerous quotations which: Prof. Egerton pre- 
sents from the speeches and letters of the great men 
of past days supply many apposite parallels to the 
circumstances of to-day. For instance, the danger of 
political prophecy is well illustrated by Pitt's estimate 
(in accordance with which the military establishment 
was reduced) that in 1792 “there never was a time 
in the history of this country when we might more 
reasonably expect fifteen vears of peace than we mav at 
the present moment.”” The perils of a premature peace 
are exemplified in the Treaty of Amiens, 1802, the 
moral of which is strikingly expounded in a notable 
utterance of the same great Minister. The opinions 
respecting Prussia expressed by George II. (p. 67), 
Gouverneur Morris (p. 109), Charles James Fox 
(p. 130), and George Canning (p. 138) are all refresh- 
ingly like those which patriotic Britons hold at the 
present day. 

Prof. Egerton’s book provides a notable vindication 
of British foreign policy and (in a supplementary 
chapter) of British command of tha sea. As such 
it deserves wide circulation at the present time. 

t. J. C. Hrarnsnaw. 


A WORTHY CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
STUDY OF SOPHOCLES. 


The Fragments of Sophocles. Edited, with addi- 
tional notes from the papers of Sir R. C. Jebb and 
W. G. Headlam, by A. C. Pearson. Three vols. 
C+270, 330, X+350 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 
45s. net. Í 

THESE volumes form a worthy conclusion to Jebb’s 
great work. They contain little of Jebb’s own work, 
for he left only a certain number of notes, and Head- 
lam’s contribution is not great, although it includes 
many good translations in verse of the longer frag- 


ments. But it may safely be said that Jebb 
could not have done the work better. There 
is, in fact, no such edition in existence of anv 


of the dramatic fragments. Mr. Pearson’s learning 
is wide and deep; he seems to have mastered the 
Whole literature of this difficult subject, and the reader 
leaves the work convinced that nothing of importance 
has been overlooked. To this learning Mr. Pearson 
adds a faultless scholarship and a real literarv taste, 
which are not always to be found in editors of the 
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painstaking modern school. A large number of new 
fragments are included which are not to be found in 
the earlier collections, the most important being the 
“ Ichneutz ’’ and ‘‘ Eurypylus,’’ and other lesser finds 
from papyri. 

A long introduction discusses the sources of the frag- 
ments, and the scholars to whom we owe most of 
them. Mr. Pearson shows an almost uncanny skill 
in tracing the borrowed goods from one to another, 
and we see that to take other people’s quotations is 
no new habit. We owe the preserved plays to_ the 
schoolmaster, and most of the fragments to the gram- 
marian or commentator. Future critics will find here 
a convenient guide to show who are trustworthy. 
Even a grammarian’s memory is not infallible; and 
sometimes they give a wrong name, as when the im- 
portant fragment 5381 is attributed by Aristotle to 
‘Eschylus. 

The schoolmaster may perhaps think that this book 
is not for him, but he is wrong. Apart from the 
excellent scholarship, which may teach him much, 
the plays of Sophocles, considerably more than 10o in 
number (123 is the number given by Suidas), cover a 
wide ground; and since Mr. Pearson discusses the 
plots with great care, the chief stories of Greek 
mythology come before us. Mr. Pearson (with many, 
but not all, of those he draws from) is very clever in 
his suggestions for placing the various fragments in 
their proper scenes, and not seldom a far-reaching 
deduction as to plot is drawn from a single line. How 
much can be made out of how little mav be seen, for 
example, in the discussion of ‘‘ Antenoridz.’’ For :he 
learning of the notes we may refer to tavva 56, népé 
337, and frag. 705, 767, taking specimens of very 
different kinds. 

The subject-matter of the fragments is disappointing 
on the whole. A good many seem to have been pre- 
served as maxims, in which a proverb or a common- 
place is put neatly; the value of silence seems.to have 
been a favourite thought with the author. But most 
are quoted for forms or rare words, and anv interest 
they may have for mankind is accidental. Very few 
are of anv length. The longest is the ‘“ Ichneutz,” 
recovered from Egvpt to the length of some 400 lines 
(not all complete), and precious as the only example 
of a satyric drama by Sophocles. The next is the 
“Eurypylus,” horribly mutilated. If only the sands 
were not so tantalising! 


SOME EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS. 


It is almost a commonplace with many of us that the 
introduction of self-government into our public schools 
fundamentally changed their character and helped to 
make them the best schools of their kind which the 
modern world has seen. Even if we cannot accept 
this statement as it stands, we can scarcely doubt that 
Dr. ‘Arnold and his fellow-workers took the first step 
towards a revolution in our educational methods. 
External authority was to some extent superseded by 
an appeal to the boys’ own social interests. Com- 
pulsion tended to give place to self-determination. 
Unfortunately, however, this principle has beer 
generally applied only in secondary schools, and in 
these schools has been confined to the organisation of 
the common life outside the classrooms. It is only 
in quite recent vears that some elementary schools 
have introduced what are called ‘free ’” methods of 
discipline and teaching, and that a few schools have 
attempted to organise their whole life and work wpon 
“free” lines. The results attained have shown the 
great possibilities ot ‘* free ©“ education, but the experi- 
ments which are being tried are too sporadic to form 
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the basis of a far-reaching educational reform. We 
may, therefore, welcome the estublishment in America 
of a Bureau of Educational Experiments,’ for the pur- 
pose of spreading information about experiments of this 
nature. and of making the experiments themselves more 
scientific. The Bureau is issuing a series of bulletins, 
of which the first six are before us.? ` 

The first two bulletins deal with school equipment 
and discuss respectively Playthings and Animal Fami- 
lies in Schools. “As regard playthings, the principle is 
laid down that toys should not be devised as instru- 
ments of instruction, like, e.g., the Montessori appara- 
tus, but should be such as to enable the children 
to express their own imaginative interpretation of the 
world in which they live. The children should build, 
draw, play shop, etc., as their interest prompts them, 
and by so doing they gain a fuller grasp of the funda- 
mental processes of social life. 

The next three numbers contain descriptions of cer- 
tain Experimental Schools. ‘These schools differ in 
many ways, but they all aim at giving as much scope 
as possible for freedom and initiative. Formal lessons 
are comparatively rure, and the children mostly keep 
themselves in order. The training is given chiefly 
through games, occupations,, and constructive activi- 
ties more like those of a well-ordered home than of 
a school of the traditional type. A good deal of skill 
and knowledge, e.g. of arithmetic, is acquired in this 
way, and as the cnildren grow older various methods 
are adopted for developing their intellectual interests. 
It seems clear that in these schools the adoption of 
** free °” methods has been justified by its results. The 
children appear to be more intelligent, more courteous 
and self-controlled, happier and physically stronger than 
the average children in ordinary schools. There are, 
however. indications that * free °’ methods should be 
supplemented by a reasonable exercise of authority, 
and in any case the teacher is more important than 
the method. 

The last bulletin gives an extensive bibliography 
covering the whole teld of. Psychological Tests. It 
will prove useful to the increasing number of 
teachers and social workers interested in a method of 
grading individuals which is proving capable of render- 
ing valuable service both to education and to 
criminology. 

Most ot these bulletins are concerned mainly with 
young children, but the principles they discuss and 
illustrate are applicable to all stages of school life. 
It is to this fact that the bulletins owe their chief 
value for English readers. In England, as in 
America, there is a general movement towards less 
repressive methods of education. We believe less in 
punishment and drudgery, and more in interest and 
freedom. But the movement at present suffers from 
an inadequate grasp of fundamental principles. It 
illustrates our liability to become the victims either 
of an unreasoning conservatism or of an equally irra- 
tional desire to adopt the latest fads. 
its’ possibilities only if we can advance to a more 
scientific attitude towards the whole problem of educa- 
tion. Such an attitude involves, among other things, 


a careful and systematic use of educational experi- | 
ments. We ought to ascertain what types of discipline » 


and teaching tend as a matter of fact to develop the 
kind of men and women we desire. It is here that 
the work of the Bureau may give us help, and we 
ought to take full advantage of its assistance until 
we have some corresponding institution of our own. 
H. Bompas SMITH. 


—— ey 


1 The office address is 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


2 The price of each is 10 cents, with the exception of the sixth, which casts 
25 cents. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OFFICE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Circular E. 03. Meteorological Office. Arrange- 


eport for Use in Schools, etc. 


Ir is the business of the teacher of geography to 
introduce his pupils, so far as is possible, to sources 
of first-hand information in geography. The publica- 
tions of the Meteorological Othce have recently under- 
gone considerable improvement, and it will be oppor- 
tune to direct attention to their usefulness. 

First in value are the weather reports. The Daily 
Weather Report can be obtained for a year for 4,1. 
Each report shows the facts regarding pressure, tem- 
perature, rainfall, winds, cloudiness for the morning 
of the day of issue, and synoptic charts summarising 
the weather conditions on the morning and evening of 
the previous day. Experience shows that pupils may 
know thoroughly the arrangement of winds and pres- 
sure, etc., separately in theoretical cyclones or anti- 
cyclones, and yet completely fail to realise that a 
cyclone in the Bay and an anticyclone in Iceland 
together control weather conditions both around and 
between them. Pupils fail to realise that cyclénes and 
anticyclones are but parts of the pressure distribution 
over a given area. A steady course of examination of 
the Daily Weather Report is probably the best means 
towards such a realisation. A cyclone is not a separate 
and distinct occurrence, although for the sake of defi- 
niteness it may be.taught separately. 

A supply of copies of the Daily Weather Reports for 
a given day or a succession of days can be specially 
printed provided notice is sent to the Meteorological 
Otfice, South Kensington, S.W., not later than the 
first post on the dav of issue. The charge for these 
copies is 7d. for 10 sheets, postage extra. On applica- 


| ments for the Supply of Copies of the Daily Weather 
| R 


tion from schools the Director can usually supply a 


set of one month’s charts or a set of five of each day’s 
reports for a period of fourteen days. In both cases 
these back numters are supplied for the cost. of post- 
age alone. 

The Weekly Weather Report is a four-page sheet 
Which contains the information regarding the week 
and also states the normal values for that week in the 
year. The weather components for the parts of the 
year and of the season which have so far elapsed are 
also tabulated in comparison with the normal for each 


' of the twelve meteorological districts of the British 


Isles. Single copies cost 6d. and a year’s subscription 
£1 108. 
The Monthly Weather Report is issued at the same 
prices, but is a much larger publication. In addition 
to monthly statistical summaries, there is a general 
description of the month’s weather, which is illustrated 
by five maps showing the average pressure, tempera- 
ture, and duration of sunshine, the total rainfall, and 
the movements of depressions during the month. 
These charts are particularly useful for school work, as 
they illustrate the process by which the isobar and 
isotherm maps of the atlas can gradually be compiled. 
In addition to the weather reports, the M.O. also 
publishes monthly climatic charts, one for the North 
Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea, and 
another for the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea. These 
charts indicate normal values for pressure, tempera- 
ture, etc., and are published at 74. each, post free. 
For the study of the climate of our islands and of 
India these charts havc no equal with regard to the 
normal monthly conditions which prevail in the sur- 
rounding seas. The direction ard rate of flow of the 
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currents of sea and air, the temperature of the surface 
waters and the layer of air above them, are all indi- 
cated, and serve to give precision to our teaching 
with regard to ocean currents, the monsoon, and the 
winter climate of Britain. 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. | , 
English. 

Longfellow: Tales of a Wayside Inn. Edited by 
J. H. Castleman. 223 pp. (Macmillan.) 1s. 3d.—It 
is to be hoped that this and similar volumes will do 
something to stay the evil influence of the expert critic 
on the texts chosen for our schools. Already the 
schools, obscurely guided by the lecture-rooms of the 
universities and by other academic shepherds, are turn- 
ing a deaf ear to, and a scornful eve on, the “ Lays 
of Ancient Rome.” Scott’s “ Marmion” will follow 
the “Lays”; probably Longfellow has preceded them. 
The publishers alone, so far as we can see, stand be- 
tween the critic and the child’s natural food; for the 
academies would feed him on adultism. ‘ Hiawatha” 
indeed defies them, and it is well for the child that it 
does. But the publishers do not give our schools the 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn" when they omit the ` Bell 
of Atri,” the ‘Legend Beautiful,” “Elizabeth,” and 
the ‘‘ Mother’s Ghost.” Besides, in numberless pass- 
ages the little interludes show Longfellow, with all his 
shortcomings, to be the only successor ‘of Chaucer; 
Morris caught the music but not the spirit. The several 


parts of the “ Tales ’? appeared in 1863, 1872, and 1874, . 


and surely it would have been possible to include at 
kast a selection of parts 2 and 3. But there is no word, 
if we except a verv vague hint on p. xvi., that this 1s 
but a third of the collection. With this grumble we can 
praise without stint the present volume for its print, 
its notes, and its introduction. The critic mav say 
what he pleases, but Longfellow remains the Chibiabos 
of the young. 


“He has moved a little nearer 
To the Master of all music, 
To the Master of all singing.” 


Robin Hood: His Merry Exploits. Retold by 
Charles Wilson, 158 pp. (Harrap.) 15.—If we ex- 
cept Ritson and Child, little has been written on the 
subject of the noor man’s knight, Robin Hood. The 
“Cambridge History of English. Literature ” is almost 
silent on him; Mr. Jacubs cannot give him a place in 
his folk-tales, and he is it danger of being represented 
bv a ballad or two alone. This is a pity, for Robin 
Hood is, or was, a formative person, and books or 
people who were once formative should remain in the 
history of literature. Besides, the work and life of 
the famous outlaw who lived so often that he may be 
said never to have lived at all will compare well with 
the work and life of Tristan and Lancelot, his social 
superiors, but his knightly peers. The little book be- 
fore us follows, we suppose, the famous Ritson, though 
it diverges from “The Life and Exploits of Robin 
Hood,” published by Milner and Sowerby in 1867. It 
ccntains seventeen chapters, all well written. There 
are some adequate illustrations. It is a pity that a 
brief preface did not teil the voung person where to go 
for more information aLoat one whom even the mild 
Wordsworth honoured. ° 


The English Journal. March, April, Mav. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press.)—The issues before us in- 
clude articles on such varied subjects as kinzaesthesia 
and speech defects; tertching compesition by means of 
letters; types in the study of literature; advertising 
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and the usual stock-in-trade of the English reformer. 
All the articles are bright and juvenile; a serious edu- 
cational magazine “on this side” would consider them 
But it is precisely this 
elementary and unacademic breath that we require, and 
the summer examination months with their load of 
undigested work make it refreshing to turn to pages 
in which there is, at all events, solicitude for the 


History. 
A History of Modern Europe, including Great Britain. 
By A. J. Grant. xx+340 pp. (Longmans.) 4s. od. 


` net._This is the third edition of the third part of Prof. 


Europe,” first published five years ago. 


Grant’s well-known and justly popular *‘ History of 
As such it 
would not call for any special notice in this magazine. 
But Prof. Grant has added so much new matter— 
nearly one hundred pages in all—that the volume is 
really a new work. The additions comprise, first, a 


‘supplementary chapter bringing the narrative up to 


date and describing the outbreak and early stages of 
the present war; secondly, a set of four valuable 
chapters on British history, dealing respectively with 


the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 


centuries. These British chapters are intended (1) “to 
suggest certain points of view rather than to give a 
detailed narrative,” and (2) “to institute a comparison 
between the development of England and that of other 
European countries.” They greatly enhance the value 
of this admirable text-book, and in themselves | they 
deserve careful study by any who wish to get in brief 
compass a scholarly survey of the modern history of 
their country. 


The Adventures of Edmund Ludlow. Edited by 
T. A. Spalding. Two vols. xii+165 pp. and 114 pP- 
(Nelson.) 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d.—These two small volumes 
consist, the one of text for scholars, the other of notes 
and illustrations for teachers. The text is made up from 
skilfully selected and co-ordinated extracts from Lud- 
low’s * Memoirs,” first published in 1698. It presents 
a continuous narrative of the stormy and adventurous 
career of the notorious republican and regicide, from 
the outbreak of the Civil War in 1642 until a date not 
far removed from that of his death in exile in 1692. 
It is full of interest and instruction, and, in the hands 
of a good teacher, it should prove to be an effective 
means to awaken interest in history and to impart 


' sound knowledge of at least one aspect of the central 


episode of the seventeenth century in England. The 
teachers’ handbook supplies all necessary explanations, 
and adds much information concerning the general 
history of the period. The only doubtful questions 
raised by this interesting experiment in history teaching 
are, first, whether it is wise to concentrate so much 
of a pupil’s thought on one aspect of one brief period 
in our nation’s story, and, secondly, whether the moral 
and political lessons of Ludlow’s career are those which 
it is desirable to inculcate. 


War Speeches, 1914-17. Collected by B. W. Gins- 
burg. xxxii+194 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 
—Eighteen important speeches are gathered together 
within the covers of this volume. Thirteen are the 
utterances of British Ministers, home and Colonial, 
three are American, the remaining two are orations of 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg—one of them presented 
here for the first time in adequate fullness. Dr. Gins- 
burg contributes a "foreword" of twenty. illuminating 
pages, in which he explains the principles which have 
guided him in the selection of the speeches, and em- 
phasises the lessons which they teach. All the mate- 
rial here collected in neat and accessible form is of 
first-rate significance to all students of the causes and 
the progress of the war. 


ts that 
„> dominated all others“ in Ireland, namely, “the power 
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A Handbook of Modern European History, a.D. 1789- 
1917. By S. E. Maltby. 128 pp. (Headley.) 1s. 6d. 
net, or 2s. interleaved.—This is a useful little book of 
reference for those who are studying the historv of the 
period subsequent to the outbreak of the French Revo- 
lution. It contains a general survey of the period, a 
list of the leading treaties, with a statement of their 
main provisions, tables of outstanding events in each 
of the chief States of the Continent, brief biographies 
of the most prominent men of the era, and a series of 
charts—the most original feature of the compilation— 
showing the progress of Western civilisation. 


A Lasting Peace, etc. By J. J. Rousseau. Edited, 
with introduction, by C. EX Vaughan. 128 pp. (Con- 
stable.) 2s. net.—Two years ago Prof. Vaughan (late 
of Leeds University) published through the Clarendon 
Press a fine and scholarly edition in two volumes of all 
the political writings of Rousseau. Two of these writ- 
ings, viz. an essay on “A Lasting Peace through the 
Federation of Europe `“ and a fragment on ‘ The State 
of War,” struck him as so remarkably relevant to the 
present condition of international affairs that he has 
translated them into excellent English and issued them 
in booklet form with valuable introductions. ~ Both 
Rousseau’s prophetic utterances and Prof. Vaughan’s 
illuminating comments deserve the most serious con- 
sideration at the present time. Their cumulative effect 
is a solemn warning against the folly and danger of 
making peace with an undefeated and intact Central 
Europe. As Rousseau was himself an idealogue, there 
is unusual force in his appeal to idealogues :—" Mv 
friends! vou must allow me to tell you that you give 
too much weight to vour calculations, and too little 
to the heart of man and the play of passion. Your 
system is excellent for Utopia; for the children of 
Adam it is worth nothing.” 


History. The Quarterly Journal of the Historical 
Association. Vol. ii., No. ©. 64 pp. (Macmillan.) 
Is. net.—This excellent number of History opens with 
a short but important and finely written letter from 
the President of the Board of Education on the subject 
= of history in its various relations. Mr. Fisher well says 
= that “the historical method of treating a subject is the 
> only scientific method,” that “it is inconceivable that 
* the study of any literature should be intelligently pursued 
- unless it is surveved in the context of history,” and 
that “it is only by a diffusion of a sound knowledge 


> of modern European history through the community 


that we can look for an improvement in the quality of 
the judgments which we pass upon the complicated 
course tof international affairs.” The leading article 
is a clever discussion of the “ Irish National Tradition "’ 
by Mrs. J. R. Green. The thesis which it maintains 
“one national force has overshadowed and 
of a great literary tradition.” The article reveals much 
of that political prejudice and that remoteness from 
fact which render the settlement of the Irish national 
question so difficult. “Some Problems of History 
Teaching in Girls’ Secondary Schools“ are forcibly 
Presented by Miss M. A. Howard. 


Tort, Crime, and Police in Mediaeval Britain. By 


J. W. Jeudwine. xx+202 pp. (Williams and Nor- 
gate.) 6s. net.—Mr. Jeudwine is an enthusiastic 


amateur in history. He approaches the subject with 
w 4 freshness and freedom which have not been impaired 
© by any preliminary training. He is therefore able to 
' speak with severe disapproval and unconcealed con- 


tempt of tthe English Parliamentary historian, who 


- controls education in this country ’—whoever this un- 


named person may be. But although Mr. Jeudwine's 
work is marred kv ignorance and by grave defects of 
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temper, and although it is chaotic in arrangement and 
written in execrable style, it embodies one leading 
idea which saves it from complete futility. Mr. Jeud- 
wine—as he showed in his earlier volume on “The 
First Twelve Centuries of British Story "—has grasped 
the important truth that the history of the United 
Kingdom, as hitherto written, has suffered from the 
serious defect that the separate histories of England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland have never been properly 
co-ordinated. Mr. Jeudwine is himself entirely in- 
capable of effecting the co-ordination which he rightly 
perceives to be desirable, and the present book is a 
mere undigested mass of miscellaneous material. But 
it serves as a useful signpost pointing the way along 
which it is to be hoped that some more competent 
explorer may some day walk. 


The Old Empire and the New. By A. P. Newton. 
xii+ 140 pp. (Dent.) 2s. 6d. net.—This volume is the 
first of an ‘‘ Imperial Studies Series,” of which Dr. 
Newton, lecturer on Colonial history in the University 
of London, is general editor. It comprises six Rhodes - 
lectures delivered in the spring of the present year at 
University College. These lectures form an admirable 
introduction to the series, for they deal in broad prin- 
ciples and they take wide historical views, whereas the 
subsequent volumes are intended to treat rather of pe 
ticular problems, e.g. “The Staple Trades of the Em- 
pire” and * The Exploitation of Plants“ found within 
the Empire. 

The general theme of the lectures is the continuity 
of Imperial history. Dr. Newton well shows that, 
although there was’ an apparent breach between the 
Qld Empire. which was disrupted in 1783, and the 
New Empire, which developed in the subsequent period, 
there was as a matter of fact an unbroken process of 
giowth and a uniform tradition. Dr. Newton has no 


‘difficulty in proving his thesis in respect of many de- 


partments of his subject, e.g. Imperial administration. 
anc Imperial defence. He has, however, to strain the 
meaning of continuity almost to breaking point in his 
efforts to prove any sort of connection between such 
antagonistic policies as those of Mercentilism and Free 
Trade. He has to postulate what he calls “a kind of 
negative continuity whereby early precedents that have 
produced notably evil results are changed for a dia- 
metrically opposite course.” If this is continuity, a 
critic might ask, What is discontinuity? But, even 
though Dr. Newton does not always command assent 
as to his main contention, he never fails to iluminate 
and inform the reader. For he obviously writes from 
a marvellous fullness of knowledge. His lectures on 
sea-power and on fiscal policy, for example, are admir- 
able and invaluable historical summaries. We trust 
that, in the interests of the Empire, this masterly little 
volume mav have a wide circulation. 


Geography. 

Macnullan's Geographical Exercise Books. Kev to 
Book V., Asta and Australasia. By B. C. Wallis. 
(Macmillan.) 2s. 6d. net.—As in the case of other 
books in this well-known series, the following features 
make the solutions particularly useful :—{a) The assist- 
ance which thev give to teachers when marking their 
pupils’ work; (b) the key maps, which show clearly 
how the work should be entered on outline maps of 
the various regions: (c) the information supplied in 
the text, from which a full answer could be written; 
(d) the explanatory notes, which indicate the points to 
be emphasised by the teacher when discussing the 
various exercises, 


Cambridge County Geographies: Bedfordshire. By 
C. Gore Chambers. 196+x pp. Maps, diagrams, and 
illustrations (Cambridge University Press.) 1s. 6d. 


net.—Bedfordshire is interesting linguistically as a part 
of the area where modern English speech arose; it is 
predominantly agricultural, with crops and grass over 
five-sixths of the county, in the proportion of three to 
two. In cereals the yields are below the English aver- 
age, despite the interest in farming shown by the 
Dukes of Bedford. As a compensation the county is 
notable for its market gardens, and contains nearly a 
quarter of the whole onion area of Great Britain. Mr. 
Chambers’s chapter on lace-making and straw-plaiting 
is of surpassing interest, and his book as a whole finds 
a worthy place in this well-known series. 


Mathematics. 
Mathematical Analysis. Vol. ii., part ii. Drffer- 
ential Equations. By E. Goursat. — vill+300 pp. 


(Ginn.) ris. od. net.—Profs.. Hedrick and Dunkeé are 
rendering a great service to American and British 
students by the publication of this translation of 
Goursat’s treatise. We believe that this part of vol. ii. 
will appeal to British readers even more than the first 
part, for while there are several excellent English 
works dealing with the theory of functions, there is 
decidedly room for a book such as the present, which 
provides within moderate compass an introduction to 
the theory of differential equations. Passing over the 
first chapter, which explains elementary methods of 
integration, we find in the second an account of various 
investigations for the purpose of establishing the exist- 
ence of the integrals of a system of equations. This 
chapter is divided into four sections, dealing respec- 
tively with Cauchy’s calculus of limits and the use of 
dominant functions, successive approximations, first 
integrals, and Lie’s theory of infinitesimal transforma- 
tions. Here one regrets that the author has not found 
room for a larger number of examples illustrating the 
application of the theory to particular equations. In 
the third chapter the properties of systems of linear 
equations are studied, and in the fourth those of cer- 
tain tvpes of non-linear equations. In the final chapter 
the properties of partial differential equations are in- 
vestigated, attention being directed almost exclusively 
to those of the first order, while a discussion ot the 
more difhcult problems connected with these equations 
and those of higher order is reserved for the next 
volume. The translation is in every respect excellent, 
and we trust it will enable students in this country to 
become familiar with certain branches of mathematical 
theory to which, for various reasons, access has hitherto 
been not altogether easy. 


Science and Technology. 


Housecraft Science. By E. D. Grifhths. vii+ 183 
pp. (Methuen.) 2s. 6d. net.—Had we examined this 
book without having seen its title, we should have 
taken it to be another volume on elementary physics, 
with rather more examples perhaps from everyday life 
than usual. Even then grave doubts would have 
arisen as to whether the science of light could be dealt 
with usefully in twenty pages, magnetism in four and 
a half pages, and electricity in six pages. In other 
words, science mistresses looking for a text-book to 
put in the hands of girls studying with them the facts 
and principles of science upon which the successful 
practice of domestic economy depends will scarcely 
find this to be the suide they seek. Housecraft is 
more comprehensive than Mr. Grifliths appears to sup- 
pose; and intelligently to govern a home, its mistress 
must know something at least of chemistry and sani- 
tarv science, though she could dispense with a know- 
ledge of the mensuration of the cone and sphere or of 
ice-flow in glaciers, which are among the subjects in- 
cluded in this book. As a course in preliminary 
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physics, however, the chapters on measurement, 
mechanics, and heat have many qualities to commend 
them to teachers. 


The Munition Workers’ Handbook. By Ernest Pull. 
Second edition. 158 pp. (pocket size). (Crosby Lock- 
wood). 2s. od. net.—The object of this book, as we 
are told in the preface, is to provide in as small a 
space as possible all the practical information a person 
taking up munition work would be required to know. 
On examining the contents, we find that the object has 
been attained, and that the author has succeeded in 
presenting a large amount of information couched in 
simple language and in a form readily to be under- 
stood by one having no previous knowledge of 
engineering. The subjects treated include workshop 
arithmetic, mensuration, geometry, the composition, 
mode of manufacture, and strength of iron, steel, and 
other common materials, workshop tools, such as 
calipers, scribing blocks, et:., micrometers and other 
measuring appliances (this section is particularly clear 
and useful). Then follow sections dealing with lathe 
work, drilling, tapping, and screwing, bench 
work, planing and shaping, shell turning, milling 
machines, and gear cutting. In view of the excellence 
of the contents, we are not surprised that the book has 
met the needs of many workers at the present time, 
and that the first large edition sold rapidly. 


Experimental Building Science. By J. Leask Man- 
son. (Cambridge University Press.) 6s. net.—Fol- 
lowing the recently issued memorandum of the Board 
of Education on the ‘Teaching of Building,” this 
book has been published at a very appropriate time, 
and should prove of assistance to both teachers and 
students. The difficulty most lecturers experience in 
presenting this subject to a class is the lack on the 
part of the student of previous training in science, and 
it is still a matter of opinion as to whether it is not 
desirable to precede such specialised training by a 
short course of general elementary science. This diffi- 
culty exists particularly when dealing with the chem- 
istry of building materials, and the author apparently 
realises this in chap. xv., which presumably is intended 
to prepare the way for the next volume. We imagine 
that the students for whom the book is intended will 
be taught by a teacher who has had some scientific 
training in addition to his technical experience. With- 
out this, the lot of the building student is not to be 
envied, and more harm than good may possibly result. 
We suggest that the experiments on voids and the 
grading of building materials would give results more 
in accordance with those obtained in actual practice if 
larger vessels were used. In the section treating of 
the porosity of stone it might have been desirable to 
make some reference to the common preservatives in 
use. The sources of error in statical experiments should 
have been definitely stated and the students taught to 
expect small differences between experimental and cal- 
culated results, and asked fo give reasons for such 
discrepancies. Especially is this necessary in experi- 
ments of the tvpe of Nos. 52 and 53. The author’s 
arrangement of the course is good and uniformly pro- 
gressive, the subject-matter is clear and weli illus- 
trated, and he is to be congratulated on presenting the 
work in a very satisfactory manner. 


A Short System of Qualitative Analysis. By R. M. 
Caven. 162 pp. (Blackie.) 2s.—This book is an 
abridgment of Dr, Caven’s ‘‘Systematic Qualitative 
Analysis," which owed its being to an attempt to 
build the art of analysis on a truly scientific founda- 
tion. It has always seemed remarkable to the present 
reviewer that the study of qualitative analysis—slight- 
ingly referred to as ‘‘test-tubing’’ by its detractors— 
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has been so largely superseded by what, under equally 
unskilled teachers, is merely shoddy quantitative work. 
He himself, in his own experience, has found that the 
intelligent student is far more appreciative and keen 
on problems of analysis than on a succession of 
mechanical operations involving endless weighings 
and measurements. If qualitative analysis were more 
often combined with the excellent * observation tests” 
which have been such a feature of Oxford Local 
Examinations during the past ten years, there can 
be no doubt that a far more real knowledge of 
chemistry would result. Such a book as Dr. Caven’s 
gives to the teacher all the necessary material with 
which to work. 
_ Pedagogy. 

The Organisation of Thought, Educational and 
Scientific. By Prof. A. N. Whitehead. 228 pp. 
(Williams and Norgate.) 6s, net.—The essay which 
gives its title to the collection is one of eight ad- 
dresses which, although delivered in diverse circum- 
stances and to different classes of auditors, are linked 
together by a common line of reflection. The first 
five addresses are concerned with various aspects of 
educational reform, and their publication at the present 
moment cannot be regarded as other than most oppor- 
tune. Under the stress of the world conflict, the in- 
difference of the great mass of the nation to educa- 
tional questions has to some extent been disturbed, 
there is an awakening consciousness that our failures 
are largely due to lack of knowledge, and teachers or 
writers on educational matters are listened to with 
greater attention and sympathy. Prof. Whitehead is 
constructive rather than critical. The errors of the 
past have so patently punished themselves that to en- 
large upon them is not so urgent a duty as to explore 
the better paths. 
fundamental, and is intended to provide an answer 
to the question : What is the aim of education? Hold- 
ing that the one subject-matter of education is life in 
all its manifestations, and that education is the ac- 
quisition of the art of the utilisation of knowledge, 
Prof. Whitehead brings to the discussion of the ques- 
tion a width of vision and a breadth of knowledge 
and sympathy which prove him to be thoroughly 
imbued with that culture which he considers it is 
one of the chief aims of education to impart, embrac- 
ing activity of thought combined with receptiveness 
to beautv and humane feeling. The three last essavs 
deal with certain points arising in the philosophy of 
science, namely, the logical basis of science and the 
nature of certain fundamental ideas, such as fact, 
object, time and space, fields of force and relativity. 
It need scarcely be said that, although these will appeal 
to a more limited circle of readers than the earlier 
essays, those who bestow upon them the careful study 
which they demand will find themselves amply repaid 
for their pains. 

Miscellaneous. 


This is the End. By Stella Benson. 245 pp. (Mac- 
millan.) 5s.—Miss Benson leapt into fame with “I 
Pose,” which was welcomed as an astonishing per- 
formance for a new writer. The present volume is 
called a story, but the story is of the slightest. A 
‘bus conductor—of course a girl—is apparently trying 
to find herself; indeed, for that purpose she has run 
away from what may be described as a no-home. 
It is the search for this girl and the hinted love of 
brother and sister that provide a plot. To this plot 
there are added interludes, one being very beautiful, 

' and Jay’s double perscnality and Miss Benson’s excel- 
lent verse make up the whole. Probably the Invisible 
Playmate end Mr. Algernon Blackwood generally will 
be felt by the reader, but tne refined cynicism and the 
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vulgar drop to life from the dream-houses of the sea be- 
long to the writer alone. Ikew, Jay’s brother, is the only 
person who condescends to be alive; the rest belong 
to caricature or spirit worlds. Yet he is alive, and 
therefore Miss Benson kills him. Of course, the book 
is bewilderingly clever, like youth at the present day; 
but even youth has to become, like Mr. Russell, older 
and wiser. , Odysseus of old was better satisfied than 
our author :— 
“He grounded on the common beach 
And trod the little towns of men.” 


One Hundred Singing Games. Old, new, and 
adapted. Edited by Frank Kidson and Alfred Moffat. 
115 pp. (Bayley and Ferguson.) 1s. net.—This col- 
lection will serve a useful purpose wherever children 
are gathered together, whether it be in school, at 
fétes, parties, or for merry hours at home, for which 
it provides an almost inexhaustible store of good things. 
Ring games, action songs, singing dances of all kinds 
are there, the traditional old and some variants of 
modern invention, musical chairs, for example, appear- 
ing in a new guise in the sudden departures of the 
train in “The Railway Station." Some may be new 
to English children, for the child-world of many coun- 
tries has been laid under contribution for the collec- 
tion: France, Holland, Germany, Bohemia, and Italy 
appear, as well as all corners of the British Isles. The 
familiar tunes and che new songs have been given 
pleasant, easy accompaniments by Mr. Moffat, and the 
editor has provided for the children clear directions of 
the actions of the games, as well as occasional foot- 
notes with regard to origin and old association, that 
will interest the parents, organisers, and teachers, and 
give new zest to their attempts to pass on the age-lon 
traditions of singing games. Mr. Kidson has provide 
also for the grown-ups plausible suggestions for several 
mysteries—for instance, the puzzling unseasonableness 
of gathering nuts “in May’’—showing such to be due 
to long-accepted error and no part oF the general un- 
reason and happy foolishness of the world of play. 
A propos of the Continental source of some of the 
singing games, will not the editors, in the further 
editions into which it is to be hoped this cheap book 
will run, gather some for us from the rich stores of 
Russian folklore ? 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING AUGUST, 1917. © 


(Compiled from information provided by the 
publishers.) 


Modern Languages. 


Mérimée: *“ Colomba.” Edited, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by Y. Laffitte. 218 pp. (Hachette.) 
Is. Od. 


‘Spanish Grammar _ Self-Taught.” 
J. R. V. Garcia. 144 pp. 
Is. 3d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 

“Key to Spanish Grammar 
Andrés J. R. V. Garcia. 
Wrapper, 7d. 

* Spanish Self-Taught and Grammar, with Key.” By 
Andrés J. R. V. Garcia. 326 pp. (Marlborough.) 
Cloth, 4s. net; banded in wrapper, 3s. net. 

“ Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence in Seven 
Languages (English, French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese, and Russian). 718 pp. (Pit- 
man.) 7s. 6d. net. 

‘Graduated French-English Commercial Correspond- 
ence.” By Maurice Denéve. 160 pp. (Pitman.) 2s.. 
net. 

“Lessons in Spanish Commercial Correspondence.” 
By G. R. Macdonald. 108 pp. (Pitman.) ts. 6d. net. 


p By Andrés 
(Marlborough.) Wrapper, 


Self-Taught.” By 
32 pp. (Marlborough.) 
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English: Grammar, Composition, Literature. 

Lamb: ‘Tales from Shakespeare.” First Series. 
Edited by A. R. Weekes. xx+128 pp. (Clive.) Is. 4d. 

‘Advanced English Composition.” By Michael 
West, Indian Education Service. With diagrams. 
(Longmans.) 3s. 

Longfellow: * Tales of a Wayside Inn.” Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by J. H. Castleman. 
xxviii +224 pp. (Macmillan.) 1s. 3d. net. 


Histery. | 
“The Adventures of Edmund Ludlow.” Told mainly 
by himself, and arranged by Thomas ‘Alfred Spalding. 
(Nelson.) 1s. 6d.; Teachers’ Edition, with Notes and 
Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


as 


Geography. 
“ Bedfordshire.” By C. Gore Chambers. (Cam- 
bridge County Geographies.) x+196 pp. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 1s. 6d. net. í 


Mathematics. 
“A First Course in Higher Algebra.” 
A. Merrill and Dr. Clara E. Smith. 
(Macmillan.) 6s. 6d. net. 


Science and Technology. 
“Elements of Coal Mining.“ By Prof. Daniel 
Burns. 244 pp. (Edward Arnold.) 3s. 6d. net. 
“Technical Handbook of .Oils, Fats, and Waxes.” 
Vol. i., ©" Chemical and General.” By P. J. Frver and 
F. E. Weston. (Cambridge Technical Series.) x+280 


By Dr. Helen 
XIV + 243 pp. 


pp. (Cambridge University Press.) gs. net. 
“Elements of Industrial Chemistry.” By Allen 
Rogers. 513+viii pp. (Constable.) 12s. 6d. net. 


Pedagogy. 


Education : Selective, Specific, Compensatory.” By 
Michael West, Indian Education Service. With a Fore- 
word by the Hon. W. W. Hornell, Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal. (Longmans.) 3s. 6d. 


Art. 
‘A Plea for a Wider Use of Artists and Craftsmen.” 


By William Rothenstein. 28 pp. (Constable.) Paper, 
Is. net; cloth, 2s. net. 
Miscellaneous. 

“Some Children I have Known.” By A. K. 
, Pritchard. 128 pp. (Harrap.) 2s. 6d. net. 

“Babes of the Wild.” By Lilian Gask. 160 pp. 
(Harrap.) 2s. 6d. net. 

“Knock Three Times.” By Marion St. John Webb. 
320 pp. (Harrap.) 5s. net. 


“The Enchanted Lochan.” By F. C. Brunton. 


200 pp. (Harrap.) 3s. 6d. net. 
‘The Story of the Canterbury Pilgrims.” By J. W. 
MeSpadden. 224 pp. (Harrap.) 3s. net. l 
“Thrilling Deeds by British Airmen.” By Eric 


Wood. 320 pp. (Harrap.) 3s. 6d. net. 

“Take a Tip from Me.” By Mrs. A. S. Williams. 
(Methuen.) 1s. 3d. net. 

“The Baby.” By E. A. Saunders. 
Is. 3d. net. i 

“Rhymes and Rhythms for Little Ones.” 
music. Arranged by Adelaide Grabham. 
son.) 2s. 6d. 

“Daily Signals: A Book for Recording People and 
Events.” Compiled for Boy Scouts by A. C. K. 120 
pp. (Year Book Press.) 1s. net. 

‘The Masque of the Shoe: a Cantata for Schools.” 
By T. F. Dunhill (Op. 49). 44 pp. (Year Book 
Press.) 2s. 6d. 


(Methuen.) 


With 
18 pp. (Nel- 
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Year Book Press Series of Unison and Part Songs 
for Schools :—No. 141, ‘‘ Jack and Joan.” By Dr. Chas. 
' Wood. 4 pp. 2d. No. 142, “Sweet Suffolk Owl.” 

By Svdnev Marston. 4 pp- 2d. No. 143, ‘Sailing 
; Song” By Sir Chas. Stanford. 8 pp. 3d. (Year Book 
| Press.) , i 
| — 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed in letters which appear in 
these columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any 
article or review printed in Tue SCHOOL WORLD 
will be submitted to the contributor before publeca- 
tion, so that the criticism and reply may appear 
together, 


New .Modern Languages. 


THE article on t" New Modern Languages” in your 
September number is both interesting and well-timed, 
but the note of warning sounded by Mr. Peers should 
not go unheeded. Some headmasters have acted with 
almost indecent haste in their inclusion. of the study of 
new languages in the curriculum without considering 
deeply enough the objects to be served by these studies. 
The inclusion, too, of anv study in our curricula must 
depend upon an adequate supply of good, well-trained 
teachers, as well as an ultimate utilitarian aim, and 
a hasty adoption of a new language under a teacher 
whose knowledge, either of English or of the foreign 
language, is not good cannot but have a bad effect 
on the future study of the language in our schools. 
The ground must be cleared before we sow the seed, 
and the sower must be a skilled workman—amateurs 
can do naught tut narm to the harvest. Even now 
some schools have been badly served by the too 
hasty inclusion of extraneous studies. We must be 
careful, too, about the overloading of our time-tables. 
The Plimsoll line is almost invisible as it is, and if we 
are to take fresh cargo aboard, what are we going to 
| jettison—French and English? In the craze for fresh 
studies we cannot afford to ignore French and to 
allow our desire of either Spanish or Russian to oust 
this studv from its proper place. English, too, hitherto 
the Cinderella, must be allowed to take its rightful 
„| place as the chief language in the curriculum, and 
' more time and space must be devoted to it. By all 
means let us have new languages, but do not let us 
ignore the old. E. Artec Woo-r. 
London, September r7th. 
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TO WRITE WITH 
ILAND. 
By P. B. Battarp, M.A., 
I—THE MOVEMENTS 
HERE is only one type of manual perform- 
ance which places the left-handed at a 
palpable and serious disadvantage, and that is 
handwriting. Artists have attained eminence 
in their profession who have drawn and painted 
with the left hand, from Leonardo da Vinci to 
George Clausen. But professional writers 
have never used the left hand in the exercise of 
their craft; at least I know of no evidence 
that they have. Among the many manuscripts 
that have come down to us from the days when 
writing was a vocation—the davs before the 
invention of printing—there is, so far as Tam 
aware, not a single script that was demon- 
strablv the work of a left-handed scribe. And 
it is difficult to see how, with the broad-ntbbed 
pen then in use, sinistrality could escape detec- 
tion. Many a schoolboy congenitally left- 
handed has acquired with his right hand ex- 
clusively the art of writtng, but has continued 
to draw with his left hand, and his left hand 
only. Ht is felt, both by teachers and 
scholars, that in drawing it does not matter 
which hand is used, but in writing it does. 
The truth is that the script characters them- 
selves, the way thev slope, the direction in 
which thev are written, the distribution of thick 
and thin lines, and particularly the lines. that 
link the letters, have all been devised and de- 
veloped to suit the peculiar needs of the right 
hand. They accord with those lines of easiest 
movement by the right hand which are often 
the lines of most difficult movement by the 
left. Indeed, to acquire with the left hand the 
art of writing modern script, if we consider 
the question “apart from the native dexterity 
of either hand, is a much more difficult task 
than to acquire it with the right. And vet it 
is desirable, as l have elsewere tried to show]! 
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that left-handed children, especially if the sin- 
istral tendency is very pronounced, should be 
encouraged to write with the left hand ex- 
clusively. The proportion of left-handed chil- 
dren is, however, So smi ll, amounting as a rule 
to no more than three in every hundred, that 
schoolmasters have never considered it worth 
while to provide for their needs. The policy 
generally adopted is either laisses faire or an 
ill-advised restraint. The left- handed boy is too 
often compelled to use his right hand, contrary 
to the promptings of nature; but whether he 
uses his right hand or his left, he is expected 
to adopt the same style of writing as the rest of 
the class, and to acquire it as the others do. 

The need for studying the question of 
writing with the left hand is painfully brought 
home to us at the present time by the number 
of cases of young fellows who in fighting for 
their country have lost the use of the right 
hand. It seems, too, if one may judge from 
the limited field of personal observation, that 
writer's cramp and neuritis in the right arm 
are becoming more and more prevalent. To 
all these the acquisition of the art of writing 
with the left hand is a pressing problem— 
a problem which these articles will, it is hoped, 
help in some measure to solve. 

Let us begin by studying the degree of 
facility. with which certain simple and funda- 
mental movements are executed with either 
hand. If the conclusions arrived at fail to 
convince the reader, he can easily confirm or 
refute them by repeating the experiments and 
enlarging their scope. 

Place on a piece of paper two points, A and 
B (Fig. 1), which mav be any distance apart, 
but must be so related that the straight line 
joining them will be parallel to the bottom of 
the paper -a line which [ shall distinguish by 
the term ‘horizontal.’ .\sk the subject to 
take a pen or pencil in his right hand and 
join the two points by a straight line. Let him 
repeat the experiment with the left hand. It 
will be found that almost invariably he will 
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draw with the right hand in the direction AB, 
and with the left in the direction BA. And 
this is true however far the points are apart, 
in whatever relation to the body the paper is 
placed (provided, of course, that AB is kept 
fairly horizontal), whatever instrument ts used 
(whether pen, pencil, or chalk), and whatever 
the natural handedness of the subject (whether 
right or left), It is true whether he writes on 
a flat surface with his arm resting on it, or 
whether he draws on a blackboard with his 
arm free to move in any direction. Finally, 
it is true whether he has learnt to write or 
not. 

Stated generally, the rule is that for each 
hand the easier horizontal movement is the 
outward movement—for the right hand to the 
right, and for the left hand to the left. The 
bearing of this fact upon the art of writing 
is significant; for the broad movement of the 
hand across the page is from left to right—a 


direction that is easy for the right hand, but 
fraught with difficulty for the left. Whether 


the mechanism of hand and arm—the osseous 
and muscular systems involved—is in itself 
better adapted for outward than for inward 
horizontal movement is a disputable question. 
As a rule, there seems to be but little differ- 
ence in the facility with which exactly opposite 
movements are performed. Between to and 
fro, up and down, backwards and forwards, 
there ‘would apparently be no difference in 
facility were not the case complicated by the 
angle at which the tool is used; for this brings 
in a new factor, the degree of friction between 
tool and paper. 

If the pencil were held at right angles to 
the paper—as it never is—the amount of fric- 
tion would be the same ‘in whatever direction 
the point moved along the surface. But it is 
always held at an angle (the hand could not 
comfortably hold it otherwise), and a move- 
ment towards the side of the acute angle in- 
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volves less friction than a movement towards 
the side of the obtuse angle. The former is of the 
nature of a pull, while the latter is'a push; and 
a pull is found to be easier than a push, and ts, 
asa matter of fact, always preferred. Even yet 
our analysis is not complete; for in the case of 
a pen, unless it happens to be a stylographic 
pen, the point is not, as in the case of a lead 
pencil, indifferent to direction. When moving 
in the direction of the concave side of the nib 
the points yield to pressure much more readily 
than while moving in the opposite direction. 
The friction, in fact, is less. In using the pen 
the advantage of the pull over the push is thus 
seen to be due to two causes—the angle which 
the pen makes with the paper, and the peculiar 
formation of the nib. And these two causes 
happen to co-operate, for the pull occurs in the 
direction of the acute angle, which is also the 
direction of the hollow ot the nib. It is every- 
body's experience that a scratchy pen scratches 
during a push only, never during a pull. 

During the act of writing, the pen, when 
easily and naturally held, slopes in ‘the direc- 
tion GH, and a horizontal movement towards 
the right would be of the nature of a pull, 
while a movement towards the left would be a 
push. Held in the left hand, on the contrary, 
the pen slopes in the direction EF, and the 
movement towards the right is a pushing move- 
ment. Thus we reach the important and 
dominating fact that in writing modern script 
most of the separate acts are pulls, which are 
easy; but in writing it with the left hand 
they are pushes, which are difħcult. 

Let us now consider the vertical movements 
CD and DC. Experiment shows that children 
prefer the down-stroke CD, although the pre- 
ference 1s not so marked as the preference fer 
the outward horizontal movement. As one 
would naturally expect, handedness makes no — 
difference here: both right-handed and left- 
handed subjects prefer the downward move- 
ment. I was puzzled at first by the fact that 
when they were tested for rapidity by being 
required to make as many down-strokes as they 
could in a given time, sav thirty seconds, and 
then as many up-strokes as they could, the 
number of up-strokes was generally the greater, 
although the subjects were emphatic in their 
assertion that they found the down-stroke 
easier. The reason for this discrepancy soon, 
however, became apparent. The down-stroke, 
being thicker, took more ink, and delay was 
caused by the frequent dipping of the pen in 
the inkpot. When a fountain-pen was used the 
down-strokes were the more numerous. In 
these vertical movements we again find the 
advantage of the pull over the push, 

In dealing with the oblique movements | 
need not recount in detail all the evidence upon 
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which my conclusions are based. They are 
founded on experiments with children and 
adults—experiments which aimed at discover- 
ing the degree of ease, skill, and rapidity with 
which each particular movement could be exe- 
cuted. All the results tend unmistakably to 
show that the line EF—FE represents a to- 
and-fro movement which is the easiest of all 
for the right hand to carry out, and the line 
GH—HG a to-and-fro movement which pre- 
sents the greatest difficulty of all. For the. left 
hand this is reversed. What is easy for the 
one is difficult for the other, and vice versa. 
This accounts for the fact that right-hand script 
tends to slope forwards and left-hand script 
backwards; and for the fact that when a right- 
handed draughtsman shades his drawing by 
lines which do not by their direction represent 
contour the predominant trend of the lines 
is along the diagonal which passes from the 
lower left-hand corner of the paper to the 
upper right-hand corner, while the left-handed 
draughtsman tends to shade in the direction of 
the other diagonal. 

The reason for this preference i is not far to 
seek. It rests in the system of levers and 
attachments which make up the anatomy of 
hand and arm—a system which, complex as it 
is and involving so many delicate co-ordina- 
tions of muscles as to defy complete analysis, 
can yet be broadly considered as giving rise 
to four distinct series of circular movements 
with the several centres of the rotating radii 
at the shoulder, elbow, wrist, and knuckles. 
When writing is done with a free arm, as 
happens when a blackboard is used, many of 
the movements radiate from the shoulder; 
but when one writes with a pen on a flat sur- 
face the only movement that comes from the 
shoulder is that concerned in the occasional 
shifting of the elbow parallel to the direc- 
tion in which the pen moves across the 
page. Most of the’ movements rotate round 
the elbow, the wrist, and the knuckles. If 
the paper be kept straight and in front of 
the body, and an attempt be made to draw lines 
with the elbow fixed and the wrist and finger; 
joints rigid—that is, using the fore-arm from 
the elbow to the point of the pen as a rotating 
lever—it will be found that oblique lines are 
the only possible ones. The same thing 
happens if the movement starts from the 
wrist: we again find the same compulsion to 
the same obliquity. . These two rotary move- 
ments enter largely into the complex act of 
writing, the movement from the elbow mainly 
determining the alignment across the page, 
and the movement from the wrist the slope of 
the writing. We get the full benefit of the 
tangential movement from the elbow when the 
paper is so placed that the fore-arm and the 
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length of the paper are in a continuous line. 
That is the reason why right-handed writers 
tend to tilt the paper with the bottom towards 
the right, and left-handed writers to tilt it with | 
the bottom towards the left. 

The circular character of the larger move- 

ments can easily be demonstrated by getting 
a blind-folded boy to write straight across a 
large piece of paper. The result is not a 
straight line, but a curve which tends at the 
beginning to rise towards the top of the page, 
and at the end to fall towards the bottom. It 
is, in fact, a cvycloid formed by using the 
elbow as a travelling centre. 
“ The question of friction does not seriously 
affect the relative facility with which the up- 
and down-strokes are made in the easy oblique 
directions (EF and FE for the right hand, and 
GH and HG for the left), for some writers sO 
hold the pen that the angles it makes with the 
paper are the same in each direction. For 
most writers, however, the down oblique is a 
pull and the up oblique a push. Accordingly, 
the easiest way for the pen in the right hand 
to move is from E to,F, and for the pen in 
the left hand from G to H. 

The other set of obliques—the difficult 
obliques—afford a marked contrast. No tan- 
gential force from the wrist or elbow is of any 
service: the work has to be done either by a 
swing from the shoulder or by the flexing and 
extending of the fingers. And the downward 
oblique is always a definite pull, and the up- 
ward oblique a clear push. The movement, 
therefore, that presents the greatest difficulty 
to the right hand is represented by the line 
HG, and to the left hand by the line FE. 

If the reader will now examine the model 
script in an ordinary school copybook, or the 
style of writing in almost universal vogue at 
the present day, he will find the right-handed 
bias meeting him at every step; he will find 
the predominating lines—the ‘most frequent 
strokes of the pen—all Iving in the direction 
that is easiest for the right hand, but most 
difficult for the left. We arrive at the con- 
clusion that the left-handed writer has three 
great obstacles to contend with: the general 
movement across the page from left to right, the 
slope of the letters to the right, and the pre- 
vailing trend of the lines that join letter with 
letter. Of these three obstacles the first only 
is insuperable, and the first is the least serious. 

So far I have made but little reference to the 
rôle taken up by the fingers in the complicated 
act of writing. It is possible to write tolerably 
well without using the fingers at all except for 
holding the pen—a fact illustrated in Fig. 2, 
which is part of a letter written a few vears ago 
by an American who called himself a pro- 
fessional penman and taught a system of 
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writing which involved the use of the arm 
only. He himself wrote with the fingers 
held rigid and the muscular part of the fore- 
arm resting lightly on the desk. No part of 
his hand or wrist touched the paper. I do 
not like this style of writing, nor do I advo- 
cate its adoption in any circumstances. To 
me, at any rate, it lacks character and dignity 
and is entirely devoid of charm. But it shows 
what may be done without using the fingers. 
Writing with chalk upon the blackboard limits 
the mechanism in the same way. 
_ What, then, is the function of the fingers? 
Of all the muscles involved in the act of 
writing, those controlling the fingers are the 
most delicate, the last to dev clop, the first to 
fail, the most liable to be affected by writer’s 
cramp, and (here I am trenching on debatable 
ground) they are those in which the natural 
handedness of the subject is most clearly 
manifested. I hold, in fact, that a left-handed 
man is more markedly and definitely left- 
fingered than left-armed, and the right- 
handed man is more awkward with his left 
fingers than his left arm. In the case of the 
ordinary writer whose style is matured the 
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Cambridge examining bodies (Joint Board, 
Oxford Delegacy, Cambridge Syndicate), three 
the Northern Universities Joint Matricula- 
tion Board, and one each the Universities of 
Bristol, Durham, and London. This arrange- 
ment gives Oxford and Cambridge an advan- 
tage, increased by the appointment of experts 
(Mr. Matheson, Mr. Gerrans, and Mr. Flather) ; 
the Northern Universities have appointed 
Sir Alfred Dale, Prof. Connal, and Miss 
Burstall, which seems an excellent choice; 


l how far the representatives of the other uni- 


versities (Sir Isambard Owen, Dr. Hadow, Dr. 
Walmsley) can be regarded as experts is 
doubtful. Part ii. was to consist of two mem- 
bers representing the County Councils Asso- 
ciation, and two the Municipal Corporations 
Association—these have been appointed; 
the Teachers’ Registration Council was to 
have four members, and one more (making 
nine in all in Part 11.) was to represent a pro- 
posed “‘standing committee of professional 
bodies.’ This last has not materialised, 
which is regrettable, but perhaps not surpris- 
ing. The Teachers’ Registration Council has 
now been allotted five members, and has ap- 
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Fic. 2.—Specimen of free-arm writing. 
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finger muscles correct and supplement the | 


larger movements from the wrist and elbow, 
they convert the large circular movements 
into rectilinear movements, they perform most 
of the smaller movements involved, and they 
give to the script much of its peculiar personal 
characteristics. In fact, for really beautiful 
writing skilful finger- work seems indispens- 
able; but it is the final flower of good penman- 
ship, not its initial stage. 
(To be contin ued.) 
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THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL EXAMIN- 


ATIONS COUNCIL. 
HE council entered on its duties on 

September 12th.” [t is actually at 
work, and we may well take this early opportu- 
nity of considering its constitution and the 
prospects of its carrving out its duties ef- 
ciently. 

The council was divided according to 
Circular gg6 of the Board of Education into 
two parts. Part i. was to consist of nine mem- 
bers, three representing the three Oxford and 
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pointed Mr. Abbott (head of the mathematical 
department, Regent Street Polytechnic), 
Miss Gadesden (headmistress of the Black- 
heath High School), Miss Lees (Clapham 
High School), Mr. Sharples (headmaster of 
the Waterloo Road School, Manchester), and 
Mr. Somerville (Eton College). The Associa- 
tion of Education Committees is Pe 
on the council by the Rev. Canon J. J. Scott. 
Of the eighteen members who have been ap- 
pointed three are women, which is a rather 
higher proportion than in some important 
committees recently constituted, but still quite 
inadequate. It is simply ridiculous to keep on 
closing our eves to the fact that half the pupils 
in our schools are girls. It is further to be 
noted that the schools represented bv these 
ladies are all much of the same type. The 
boys’ secondary schools represented are the 
Regent Street Polytechnic and Eton College. 
The chairman of ‘the council (appointed ‘by 
the Board of Education), the Rev. William 
Temple, was for a few vears headmaster 
of Repton School. There is one headmaster 
of an elementary school. There are three vice- 
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chancellors of universitics, one chairman of a 
university board, one university professor, two 
chairmen of education committees, and two 
directors of education. 

The chairman and four members of the 
council are resident in London; four others 
are within the 1oo-mile radius; more than half 
the council are outside it. 

_ This last is rather an important considera- 
tion, as the council has much urgent business 
to transact, and this necessitates frequent meet- 
ings. A record of the attendances of its mem- 
bers would form an interesting appendix to 
the annual report of its activities that is 
promised.. 

“The main functions of this council ”? (to 
quote Circular 996) “‘ will be of a technical 
character requiring considerable experience of 
the practical working of examinations and of 
the conditions which must be fulfilled if the 
certificates of approved examining bodies are 
to be generally accepted as evidence of the 
attainment of an adequate standard of general 
and advanced secondary education. . . . The 
council will deal with the following matters : 

‘‘(a) The maintenance by each approved 
examining body of an adequate standard both 
for a pass in the examination and for a pass 
with credit; 7 | 

‘"(b) Investigation of complaints made by 
school authorities with regard to examina- 
tions; 

‘“ (c) Promotion of conferences with ex- 
amining bodies and others as occasion arises; 

“(d) The form and content of the certifi- 
cates issued on the result of the examinations; 

‘“ (e) Negotiations with universities and 
professional bodies for the acceptance of the 
examination certificates as exempting the 
holders from cerfain other examinations.” 

We may well wonder whether the council 
as constituted is well adapted for all the above 
purposes. Jtems (c), (d), and (e) can con- 
ceivably be managed by such a body, but even 
for these, and essentially for (a) and (b), it re- 
quires an expert committee that has ‘‘ con- 
siderable experience of the practical working of 
examinations.’ A few only of the present 
members of the council are fitted to serve on 
such a committee. In previous comments on 
the prospective work of the council we have 
dwelt on the highly technical character of the 
work of ‘“‘ moderating ’’ school examinations, 
especially in modern conditions, when many 
papers are based on the curriculum of indi- 
vidual schools. If the council is to establish 
a standard of difficulty in anv subject, so as to 
compare the examination tests in that subject 
provided by different examining bodies, it re- 
quires a body of experts, and, that body could 
not transact its business in monthly, or even 
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weekly, meetings, but would have to consist of 
permanent officials, as anyone knows who is 
acquainted with the work involved in modera- 
ting for a single examining body. 

The Board of Education may get over this 
difficulty by supplementing the council by 
means of its own inspectors; but these are, as 
a rule, inexperienced in the practical working 
of secondary-school examinations. The Board, 
we believe, has ho officials with this highly 
technical knowledge. Indeed, the more one 
knows from within about the way in which 
examinations are conducted, the more one feels 
the need for scientific method and investiga- 
tion and realises how verv limited is the num- 
ber of experts. 

Some school subjects are adequately repre- 
sented on the council, others quite tnade- 
quately, some not at all. Professional and 
commercial interests, too, should have fuller 
representation. With all respect for the 
eminence of its individual members, the 
council gives one the impression of being 
rather a nondescript body ; and one awaits with 
wonder, not unmixed with anxiety, the out- 
come of its work. | 

Will it be effective? After all, it is 
essentially a consultative body, and the Board 
of Education has taken good care that it shall 
not take any: important action on its own 
account. ‘‘ The Board of Education will be 
represented at the council meetings by such of 
its officers as the nature of the work may 
require. These officers will attend as assessors, 
with the right to speak but not to vote... . 
[The council] will consult the Board before 
committing itself on questions of principle or 
policy which are controversial or specially im- 
portant. Ollicers of the Board who attend 
meetings of the council as assessors may re- 
quest the council to refer any such question 
to the Board.” 

Can one blame the Board? It pays the 
piper and it calls the tune. ‘‘ Bureaucratic 
control,” if you like; but what alternative is 
there? If organisation is to take the place 
of muddle, if the important work of examining 
is to be rendered efficient, there must be some- 
body to direct affairs. We can only hope 
that the Board will use its powers wisely. 

That there is need for co-ordination `s 
obvious enough. Took, for instance, at the 
provision that examining bodies are making 
for the “advanced courses.’ They are “to be 
planned so as to lead up to attainment of the 
standard required for entering an honours 
course at a university,’ according to the 
Board’s latest Regulations for Secondary 
Schools. 

We have before us the new Regulations 
for the Higher School Examinations of the 
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Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and d | gate time during which a candidate taking 


london; let us compare them. 

The Board of Education defines the classical 
section as “the Latin and Greek languages, 
literature, and history.” The requirements are 
alt= l 

Oxford: Latin and Greek prose composi- 
ton and unseen translation, prepared authors 
(one prose and one verse in each language), 
Greek and Roman history (outlines of c. 150 
vears), and [optional] Latin and Greek gram- 
mar and literature. | 

Cambridge: Latin and Greek prosè com- 
position and unseen ‘translation, prepared 
authors . (one prose and one verse in each 
language), Greek na Roman history (out- 
lines of c. 150 vears), Latin and Greek gram- 
mar and literature. 

London: Latin and Greek prose composi- 
tion and unseen translation, prepared authors 
(as submitted by school and approved by 
University), critical questions on language, 
questions on literature and Greek and Roman 
history (outlines of c., 350 vears). 

The Board of Education defines “ Modern 
Studies” as “two languages other than 
Enelish, of which Latin may be one, with 
their literature, and modern history, including 
the history of "England and Greater Britain.’ 
(We say nothing further here about this defini- 
tion; we are in general agreement with the 
criticisms made by Mr. Ripman in the August 
number of THE ScHOoL Wortp.) The re- 
quirements are at— 

Oxford: English composition and two 
modern foreign languages (English, French, 
German, and Italian); or one modern foreign 
language and four papers selected from three 
English and three history sections; or English 
and history and unprepared translation from 
one modern foreign language. (Books in 
languages prescribed by University.) 

Cambridge: Two of the languages Latin, 


French, and German; or one of these with 
English literature, or with history, or with 


two papers on English literature and one on 
English historv; or English literature and 
history. (Books in languages prescribed by 
University.) 

London: At least three of the following sub- 


jects, two of which must be languages: Eng- 
lish, French, German, modern history. 


(Books in languages as ‘submitted by school 
and approved by University.) 

Even a cursory glance shows some very 
noticeable differences. In the classical sec- 
tion the Oxford scheme is distinctly lighter 
than the others; in the modern section London 
is the heaviest and the least elastic. It is, 
indeed, difficult to see how the studv of three 
main subjects can be expected. The aggre- 
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Group B is examined is: Oxford, sixteen 
hours; Cambridge, fourteen hours; London, 
twenty-one hours, apart from oral examina- 
tions. 7 

London is equally ambitious in its demands 
in the science group. While Oxford and 
Cambridge each require two, sciences to be 
offered, London insists on three. Aggregate 
time of examination in this group, apart from 


practical examination: Oxford, six hours; 
Cambridge, twelve hours; London, eighteen 
hours. 


There is a tradition in London University, 
bv no means discreditable, that its examinations 
should be more difhcult than similar examina- 
tions of other universities; this time London 
has manifestly gone too far, and its demands 
are unreasonably severe. If there is to be any 
effective move towards interchangeability of 
certificates, such extreme differences of standard 
must be considered and removed; and in view 
of the growing importance of the advanced 
courses and of the London school examina- 
tions, one of the earliest tasks of the Examina- 
tions Council should be to render the require- 
ments for the London Higher Examination 
more reasonable. 

In school examinations there is no obvious 
advantage, and there are very real disadvan- 
tages, in marked variations of standard in the 
examinations of the various universities ; 
approximate uniformity of standard is not in- 
compatible with differences in detail. To 
ensure uniformity requires not only expert 
knowledge, but also considerable tact in nego- 
tiating; and we conclude by expressing the 
wish that the Secondary- School Examinations 
Council may prove, by wise and well-con- 
sidered action, that it possesses both in ample 
measure. 
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BOOKS ON THE METHOD, PHILO- 
SOPHY, AND HISTORY OF SCIENCE. 
. By Prof. R. A. GREGORY. 


HE outstanding characteristic of the views 
upon science teaching now held by 
many responsible advocates is that of its 
humanising influence. It is widely felt that 
concentration upon precise laboratory methods, 
by which instruction easily becomes liturgical, 
often .stifles interest in science instead of 
increasing the spark to a flame. During the 
last twenty vears or so, science has, in fact, 
been largely dehumanised in education; and 
it is high time that a change took place to 
make it more spiritual and human. There 
should be less of fine precision and more of 
living interest; more of stories of what science 
has done for the human race, not only in- 
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dustrially, but also in the pursuit of high 
ideals and the production of constructive be- 
liefs that are alone worthy of the title of 
knowledge. The position is eloquently stated 
by Prof. T. Brailsford Robertson in an address 
on “Science as a Vehicle of Education,” 
published recently in the University of Cali- 
fornia Chronicle, from which the following 
extract has been taken :— 

We have succeeded after many years of conflict with 
educational authorities in introducing scientific studies 
into the curriculum of schools, but what have we 
accomplished thereby? Through the agency of the 
compulsory dissection of flowers, the unalleviated 
algebra of statics, or the uncertain pursuit of the 
elusive elements of a chemical “unknown,” we have 
given rise to a rooted aversion to science in the minds 
of many and have attracted a few to the pursuit of 
science for the sake of material gain, but in how many 
minds have we implanted the jdea of the intrinsic 
grandeur or the essential ultimate value of their scien- 
tific studies? The spectre of specialism has pursued 
us. ‘‘Science’’ must be chemistry, physics, geology, 
botany—anything rather than the study of the depend- 
ency of human welfare upon our capacity to control 
our environment, and the contemplation of the majestic 
spectacle of the order of Nature gradually unfolding 
itself to man’s consciousness ang placing in his hand 
the implements of ever augmenting power to control 
his destinies and attain that ultimate comprehension 
of the universe which has in all ages constituted the 
supreme aspiration of man. Had we offered this, 
had we employed scientific education rather than scien- 


tific training as the introductorv chapter of the book 


of scientific knowledge, then all the educated civilised 
Anhabitants of the world to-day would look to science 
for hope and inspiration, and we would hear no more 
of the conflict between science and the “humanities,” 
for science would be recognised in its true light, as the 
first and greatest of the “ humanities.” 


The recent report of the Committee of the 
British Association on Science Teaching in 
Secondary Schools directs attention to the 
need for instruction in the history and bio- 
graphy of science in order to secure that com- 
prehensive view which laboratory work alone 
fails to give. The report of the committee on 
the scheme of examinations for Class I. of the 
Civil Service recognises the value of such a 
view by including among the subjects to be 
taken by all candidates a paper on the general 
principles, methods, and ‘applications of 
science; and there is reason to believe that the 
Government Committee on Science will like- 
wise recommend that teachers should, so far 
as possible, make themselves acquainted with 
some standard works on the philosophy and 
history of science in order to take the instruc- 
tion out of the usual narrow grooves. It may 
serve a useful purpose, therefore, to give here 
a selected list of such books as a guide to the 


` 


literature upon the subject. 
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It is, of course, not suggested that the whole 
of the works in this list should be known to 
teachers, but rather that a selection shoald be 
made from them for the private or the school 
library. The list has been limited to works 
published in English, because it seems too 
much to assume that science teachers in 
general are suthciently familiar with other 
languages to read with interest and profit 
foreign books on the philosophy and history 
of science; and because the most important 
of such works have been translated into 
English. On.a future occasion it is hoped to 
vive a list of suitable popular books on science 
or general reading, but the present intention 
is to assist the teacher rather than the pupil. 
The prices given are those at which the books 
were published, but-these have probably been 
increased in some instances on account of the 
war. It must be mentioned also that some 
of the books are out of print and can be ob: 
tained only from libraries. No doubt there 
are other books which should find a place in 
such a list as that subjoined; and particulars 
of them would be warmly welcomed. 


A SELECTED List OF BOOKS ON THE METHOD, 
PHILOSOPHY, AND History OF SCIENCE. 


Method and Philosophy. 


H. E. Armstrong: Teaching of Scientific Method. 
(Macmillan.) 5s. net. 

Edited by L. Dobbin: Alembic Club Reprints. 
(Simpkin, Marshall.) Various prices. 

F. Enriques: Problems of Science. 
Publishing Co.) tos. net. 

Faraday’s Experimental Researches in Electricity. 
(Everyman’s Library.) (Dent.) 1s. net. 

T. Gomperz: Greek Thinkers: A Historv of Ancient 
Philosophy. (Murrav.) Four volumes, each 14s. net. 

F. Hodson: Broad Lines in Science Teaching. 
(Christophers.) 5s. net. 
> T. H. Huxley: Introductory Primer of Science. 
(Macmillan.) 1s. 

W. S. Jevons: Principles of Science. 
I2s. 6d. 

J. Locke : Essay on Human Understanding. (Rout- 
ledge.) 3s. 6d. i 

E. Mach: The Science of Mechanics. 
Publishing Co.) 8s. net. 

J. S. Mill: A System of Logic. (Longmans.) 3s. 6d. 

St. George Mivart: The Groundwork of Science. 
(Murray.) 6s. net. 

T. P. Nunn: Aim and Achievement of Scientific 
Method. (Macmillan.) 3s. 6d. net. 

W. Ostwald: Natural Philosophy. 
Norgate.) 4s. net. 

Karl Pearson: The Grammar of Science. 
Part i. 6s. net. 

H. Poincaré: 
Scott.) 3s. 6d. 

H. Poincaré: 
net. l 

H. Poincaré: 


(Open Court 


(Maemillan.) 


(Open Court 


(Williams and 
(Black.) 
Science and, Hypothesis. (Walter 
Sente and Method. (Nelson.) 6s. 


Foundations of Science. In one 
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volume. (1) Science and Hypothesis; (2) Value of 
Science; (3) Science and Method. (New York: The 
Science Press.) | 

Edited by T. B. Strong: Lectures on the Method of 
Science. (Clarendon Press.) 7s. 6d. net. 

J. Arthur Thomson: Introduction to Science. (Wil- 
liams and Norgate.) Is. net. | 

F. W. Westaway: Scientific Method. 
Os. 

W. C. D. Whetham and Catherine D. Whetham : 
Science and the Human Mind. (Longmans.) 5s. net. 

W. Whewell: History of the Inductive Sciences. 
(J. W. Parker.) - 


(Blackie.) 


Biography. 
J. H. Bridges: The Life and Work of Roger Bacon. 
(Williams and Norgate.) 3s. net. 
J. J. Fahie: Galileo: His Life and Work. (Murray.) 
16s. net. 
A. Geikie: Founders of Geology. (Macmillan.) 10s. 
net. 


T. L. Heath: The Works of Archimedes. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 15s. 

Oliver J. Lodge: Pioneers of Science. (Macmillan.) 
6s. 

L. C. Miall: Early Naturalists (15301789). (Mac- 
millan.) Ios. net. 

J. Tyndall: Faraday as a Discoverer. (Longmans.) 
3s. Od. 

R. Vallery-Radot: The Life of Pasteur. (Con- 
stable.) 7s. 6d. ret. 


English Men of Science Series. (Dent.) 2s. 6d. net 
each volume :— 

Ainsworth Davis: Thos. H. Huxley. 

Andrew Gray: Lord Kelvin. 

B. Davdon Jackson: George Bentham. 

R. Lydekkef: Sir W. H. Flower. 

J. P. Millington: John Dalton. 

J. Arthur Thomson : Herbert Spencer. 

T. E. Thorpe : Joseph Priestley. 

Century Science Series. (Cassell.) 

volume :— 
G. Bonney : Charles Lyell. 
M. Clerke : The Herschels. 
Frankland and Mrs. Frankland: Pasteur. 
. T. Glazebrook : J. Clerk Maxwell. 
B. Poulton : Charles Darwin. 
. E. Roscoe: John Dalton. 

W. A. Shenstone : Justus von Liebig. 

S. P. Thompson : Michael Faraday. 

T. E. Thorpe: Humphry Davy. 

Samuel Smiles: Lives of the Engineers; from the 

Earliest Period to the Death of the Stephensons. Five 


zs. 6d. each 
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volumes. Popular edition. (Murray.) 3s. 6d. each :— 

Brindley, Vermuyden, Myddleton, Perry. Early 
Engineers. 

Smeaton and Rennie. Harbours, Lighthouses, 


and Bridges. 
Metcalfe and Telford. Historv of Roads. 
Boulton and Watt. The Steam Engine. 
George and Robert Stephenson: The Locomotive. 
Samuel Smiles: Men of Invention and Industry. 
Popular edition.. (Murray.) 3s. 6d. 
Samuel Smiles: Industrial Biography; Iron-workers 
and Tool-makers. (Murray.) 3s. 6d. 


History (General). 
Cambridge Graduates: Science and the Nation. 


(Cambridge University Press.) 5s. net. 
E. Cressy : Discoveries and Inventions of the Twen- 


tieth Century. (Routledge.) 7s. 6d. net. 
the Nineteenth 


W. H. Doolittle: Inventions in 
Century. (Chambers.) 5s. 

C. R. Gibson: Romance of Scientific Discovery. 
(Secley.) 55. 


R. A. Gregory : Discovery; or, The Spirit and Service 
of Science. (Macmillan.) 5s. net. 

J. T. Merz: A History of european Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century. (Blackwood.) Vol. i., Tos. 6d. 
net; vol. ii., 15s. net. 

R. Routledge: Discoveries and Inventions of the 
Nineteenth Century. (Routledge.) 7s. 6d. 

J. Arthur Thomson : Progress of Science in the Nine- 
teenth Century. (Chambers.) 5s. net. 

A. R. Wallace: The Wonderful Century; its Suc- 
cesses and its Failures. (Allen and Unwin.) 7s. 6d. 
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net. 
S. Williams: The Story of Nineteenth-century 
Science. (Harper.) gs. 


S. Williams: The History of Science. (Harper.) 
Five vols. £1 16s. net :— 

Vol. i.: The Beginning of Science. 

Vol. ii.: The Rise of Modern Science. . 

Vol. iii.: The Progress of Physical Science. 

Vol. iv.: The Progress of Chemical and Biological 

Science. 
Vol. v.: Aspects af Present-day Science. 


History (Special). 
History of the Sciences Series. 
each volume. 
G. Forbes: Astronomy. 
A. C. Haddon: Anthropology. 
J. Scott Keltie : Geography. 
L. C. Miall: Biology. i 
T. E. Thorpe: Chemistry. In two vols. Vol. i., 
2000 B.C. to A.D. 1850. Vol. ii., a.D. 1850 to date. 
B. Woodward: Geology. 
J. W. Judd : The Coming of Evolution. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 1s. net. 
H. F. Osborn : From the Greeks to Darwin. 
millan.) 8s. 6d. net. 
Edited by A. C. Seward: 
Science. (Cambridge University Press.) 
J. Arthur Thomson: The Science 
(Blackie.) 2s. 6d. 


(Watts.) 1s. net 


(Mac- 


Darwin and Modern 
18s. net. 
of Life. 


J. von Sachs: History of Botany (1530-1860). (Clar- 
endon Press.) tos. net. 

J. R. Green: History of Botany (1860-1900). (Clar- 
endon Press.) os. 6d. net. 

Edited by F. W. Oliver: Makers of British Botany. 
(Cambridge University Press.) gs. net. 


K. A. von Zittel: History of Geology and Palzxon- 
tology. (W. Scott.) 6s. 


A. Berry : A Short History of Astronomy. (Murray.) 


6s. 
W. W. Bryant: History of Astronomy. (Methuen.) 
7s. 6d. net. 
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A. M. Clerke: A Popular History of Astronomy. 
(Black.) 7s. 6d. 

H. H. Turner: Astronomical Discovery. (Arnold.) 
los. 6d. 

F. Cajori: A History of Physics. (Macmillan.) 7s. 
net. | 


A. Schuster: Progress of Physics (1875 
bridge University Press.) 3s. 6d. net. 

W. C. D. Whetham: The Recent Development of 
Physical Science. (Murray.) 5s. net. 


—1908). 


(Cam- 


J. Campbell Brown: 
(Churchill.) 10s. 6d. net. 

A. Findlay: Chemistry in 
(Longmans.) 5s. net 

Ida Freund: History of Chemical 
(Cambridge University Press.) 18s. net. 

A. Ladenburg : History of the Development of Chem- 
istry since the Time of Lavoisier. (Simpkin, Mar- 
Shall.) 6s. 6d. net. 

T. M. Lowry: Historical Introduction to Chemistry. 
{Macmillan.) 8s. 6d. net. 

E. von Meyer: History of Chemistry. 
Iys. net. 

M. M. Pattison Muir: History of Chemical Theories 
and Laws. (Chapman and Hall.) 17s. net. 

T. E. Thorpe: Essays in Historical Chemistry. 
{Macmillan.) 12s. net. 

W. A. Tilden: Short History of the Progress of 
Scientific Chemistry in Our Own Times. (L anama] 
7s. 6d. net. ' 

W. A. Tilden : Chemical Discovery and Invention in 
the Twentieth Century. (Routledge.) 7s. 6d. net. 


A History of Chemistry. 


the Service of Man. 


Composition. 


(Macmillan.) 
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MODERN HUMANISTIC STUDIES. 


By C. H. C. Osporne, B.A. 
History Master at Gresham’s School, 
i L. 

[* the discyssions about the future of 

secondary education after the war, atten- 
tion has been directed chiefly to the rival 
claims of classics and science. The educational 
world has been rent by a not very edifying 
party warfare, and those who care most for 
education have at times felt inclined to cry, “A 
plague on both your houses.” It is true that 
there are signs of agreement upon a reason- 
able compromise. The upholders of the 
classics admit that no education is liberal which 
does not provide for some acquaintance with 
scientific ideas and methods. Scientific 
training, including experimental investigation 
in the Taboratory, will in future be a substan- 
tial part of the education of all children up to 
the age of sixteen. The practical necessities 
of war have, further, carried conviction to all 
of the need for maintaining a constant supply 
of skilled men of science and for encouraging 
research. The development, financial 
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otherwise, of the science sides in schools is 
assured. The public will insist that full pro- 
vision be. made for those who are going to 
study science at the universities, who intend 
to become physicists or chemists, or who will 
enter professions in which a specialised know- 
ledge of science is necessary. Men of science, 
on the other hand, have generally admitted the 
debt of the modern world to Greece and Rome, 
and have agreed that a purely scientific 
education would be narrow and materialistic. 
The classical side is’ not likely, therefore, to 
disappear from the schools; modified by the 
inclusion of some science, and perhaps by a 
greater effort to bring its studies into relation 
with modern life, it will continue to attract 
some (though a smaller proportion) of the 
best minds. 

But the urgent problem of the organisation 
and teaching of modern humanistic studies 
has been largely overlooked. Neither those 
who advocate a classical nor those who 
advocate a scientific education have paid much 
attention to the humanistic possibilities of 
modern subjects. The classicist, while ready 
to concede that a liberal education is possible 
without Latin and Greek, has in practice been 
too busy defending himself against the attacks 
of the man of science to contribute his share 
towards the humanising of the other subjects 
of the curriculum. From the man of science 
there have, indeed, come repeated and insistent _ 
expressions of discontent at the ignorance of 
English literature and history still prevalent 
in many schools. But he has been slow to 
realise both that the classical side will require 
a different kind of scientific training from that 
given on the science side, and that the science 
side will need a special kind of humanistic 
training. 

Many of our schools have, in addition to the 
classical and science sides, what is called 
the modern side. The description is some- 
what of a misnomer. Latin is perhaps a 
necessary foundation for any modern educa- 
tion, but in the modern sides it is retained in 
the curriculum for no apparent reason, except 
that tradition sanctions, and the entrance 
examinations for the universities necessitate, 
its inclusion. The modern side’s proper 
function is to provide for those who have no 
special aptitude for science or mathematics, 
but who seek a literary and linguistic training 
through the modern humanities Many 
boys and girls find it easier to get a liberal 
education “through modern subjects than 


1 The resolutions passed by the Council for Humanistic Studies and by 
the last Headmasters’ Conference at Rugby point to some such com- 
promise. 

2 A division in the higher forms of secondary schools into classical, 
science, and modern humanistic sides corresponds with the suggestions, made 
by the Board of Education (Circular 826) in 1913, and is recognised in the 
new regulations for the Higher Certificate, 1518. 
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through the classics. But the modern sides 
as humane institutions have hitherto been 
neglected by the ancient universities and 
the schools. It would be difficult to find’a 
school which gives the opportunity of a wide 
and complete higher education in modern 
subjects. Existing modern sides-so far as 
they have any clearly conceived purpose—- 
are utilitarian in outlook, and modern subjects 
‘throughout the school suffer from this lack of 
a unifving humanistic aim. Yet if we 
remember that all children are not fitted for 
a specialised training in classics or science, 
the importance of the modern side becomes 
apparent. In numbers it is sometimes the 
largest part of the school. The study of 
subjects such as modern history and modern 
languages is, moreover, essential to national 
welfare: and those who leave school without 
proceeding to a university have a right to 
something better than commercial French 
and bookkeeping. 

The problem to 
twofold : 

(1) How can modern subjects be made to 
give an equal, or something like an equal, 
humane training to that given by the classics ? 

(2) What other subjects should be studied 
on the science side besides science and 
mathematics? And in what manner should 
they be correlated to the science teaching ? 


II. 


Let us review briefly the position of the 
different modern subjects, and consider some 
of the difficulties which stand in the way of 
the Solution of the two problems stated above. 

On the importance of English as a subject 
it is scarcely necessary to dwell. The power to 
write clear, simple English and an interest in 
good literature should be given by any 
education. Probably, however, the advanced 
work in this subject on the modern and science 
sides should not be identical. On the modern 
side it is desirable that books should be studied 
primarily for their literary merit, and that 
more scholarly methods should be used than 
is often the practice. Teachers of English 
have vet to devise means of close and accurate 
training in the mother tongue such as have 
long been used in France. But on the science 
side stress will often be laid on the content 
rather than on the form of literature, though 
the latter must not, of course, be neglected. 
There are authors, such as Huslev, and books, 
such as Mills “Liberty,” which offer opportu- 
nity for discussion and naturally interest boys 
on this side. For reading books of this type, 
though they rank as literature, time could 
scarcely be found on the modern side. What 
is chiefly required on both, sides, however, 
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is to get away from the fetish of the. over- 
annotated text, through one or two of which 
the class: wearily plods during a whole term. 
More important than the books read with the 
‘teacher are those which the children read 
for themselves. The experiment of giving 
school time—if only an hour a week—during 
which individual members of the class are 
allowed to read books chosen by themselves, 
has been found to encourage wide interests 
and an enthusiasm for reading. Not only is an 
opportunity thus given to the teacher to direct 
out-of-school reading, but the testimony of 
their enjoyment of good books which children 
bear to one another is far more effective than 
any recommendation by the teacher can be. 
His advice is discounted by the feeling that 
it is his business to sav he likes classical 
works; besides, grown-ups are known to read 
queer books. An alternative method is to 
allow the class to organise ‘itself into groups 
for the purpose of studying a particular 
subject. 

The question what foreign languages should 
be learnt is controversial. It seems ciear, 
however, that on the science side Latin will 
be dropped at sixteen, and that Frénch will 
be selected as the language of which a 
thorough knowledge, not merely linguistic, 
should be secured. There must also be an 
opportunity of learning German or some other 
modern language sufficiently for scientific 
and commercial purposes. On the modern 
side the Board of Education at present requires 
the advanced study of two modern languages, 
which would normally be French and 
German. Latin will presumably be studied 
on the modern side at least up to sixteen. 
Unless, therefore, three foreign languages are 
to be mastered before that age, a task for 
which it mav be difħcult to find the time and 
which mav not be desirable for all children, 
a definitely lower standard must be expected 
in the second modern language in more 
advanced work. It is of greater educational 
value to carry the knowledge of one language 
up to what may be called scholarship 
standard than to aim at an equal standard 
in both. But Latin should be allowed as an 
alternative to the second modern language. 
French and Latin are more naturally allied 
studies, and the combination is of more 
humane value, ‘than the traditional associa- 
tion of French and German. But it would, of 
course, be disastrous if German disappeared 
from modern sides. 

The direct method has done much to 
vitalise the teaching of modern languages, 
and in qualified hands has been a creat 
success. Unfortunately, some of the best 
exponents of this method are unfitted to 
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develop the humanistic side ‘of their subject: 
They are good linguists and phoneticians 
rather than men and women of wide culture. 
The ‘result is that the literature of France 
and Germany is very much neglected in the 
schools, especially in boys’ schools; yet there 
is no reason why boys of even average 
ability should not read and appreciate a 
considerable amount of French or German 
literature, both in and out of school. To 
speak and read French may be useful, to 
write it more or less correctly may be a 
business asset, but a great deal more than 
this is needed if the time devoted to the 
language is to be justified on humanistic 
grounds? It is encouraging to note that the 
terms of reference of the Government 
Committee on Modern Languages direct 
it to have regard “to the requirements of a 
liberal education, including an apprecia- 
tion, of the history, literature, and civilisation 
of other countries,” as well as to the interests 
of commerce and the public service. 

One reason why the study of a modern 
language is so often disjoined from the 
study of the culture of the foreign nation is 
the lack of scholarships in modern languages 
at the ancient universities. Oxford has only 
one scholarship offered every year, Cam- 
bridge a quite insufficient number. Again, 
the character of the Cambridge scholarships 


positively discourages a liberal aim in 
modern language teaching. French and 
German are both demanded of candidates 


and equally difhcult papers are set in each. 
Language and literary attainments are 
tested by separate questions. The questions 
in literature are too numerous to be well done 
and such as might easily be crammed from 
any second-rate text- book. They are of the 

‘write brief notes” character. No knowledge 
of history is necessary. There is, in short, 
nothing in such an examination to fire the 
humane ambition and imagination of teacher 
or taught. 

If Latin is to form part of the science stu- 
dent’s education under sixteen, and to keep its 
place on the modern side, there is no doubt 
that progress in learning the language must 
be more rapid. There will be less time avail- 
ahle and children will have to get more 
quickly beyond grammar to power of reading. 
It is claimed that this result can be obtained 
by using the direct method of teaching Latin; 
and it is discouraging to read Dr. Rouse’s 
complaint‘ of the “complete failure of our 
appeal to the leaders of the teaching profes- 


3 See Stanley Leathes’ t Why Should We Learn French ‘?’ 
Milford.) 
4Address to the Association for the Reform of Latin Teaching (see THE 
SCHOOL WorLb, February, 1917, p. 52). 
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sion ” to investigate the facts. The Latin on 
the modern and science sides must not be 
dominated bv the traditional methods of the 
classical side. Composition must be dropped; 
it is facilitv in reading that matters. There 
is a great deal to be said in favour of reading 
on modern sides some “modern” Latin—a 
medieval chronicle, or Erasmus’ Letters, for 
example, might be used to illustrate the 
appropriate period of history. . Provision is 
now made for this in the regulations for the 
Higher Certificate and for the History 
Previous at Oxford. 

History is a subject struggling for recogni- 
tion in many schools. In the past it was 
probably one of the most inefficiently taught, 
and headmasters are still inclined to view it 
with suspicion. It is not long since attention 
was exclusively given to English political 
history carried down not later than 1832. “In 
the course of his school career,” savs Mr. 
Arnold Bennett of the hero of “Clavhanger,” 
“he had several times approached the nine- 
teenth century, but it seemed to him that, for | 
administrative reasons, he was always being 
dragged back again to the Middle Ages. 
Once his form had got as far as the infancy 
of his own father, and concerning that period 
he had learnt that ‘great dissatisfaction 
prevailed among the labouring classes, who 
were led to believe by mischievous 
demagogues,’ etc. But the next term he was, 
recoiling round Henry the Eighth, ‘who 
was a „skilful warrior and politician, but 
unfortunate in his domestic relations’; and 
so to Elizabeth, ‘than whom few sovereigns 
have been so much belied, but her character 
comes out unscathed after the closest exami- 

nation.’ History, indeed, resolved itself into 
a series of more or less sanguinary events 
arbitrarily grouped under the names of 
persons, who had to be identified with the 
assistance of numbers. Neither of the 
development of national life, nor of the clash 
of nations, did he really know anything that 
was not inessential and anecdotic. He could 
not remember the clauses of Magna Charta, 
but he knew eternally that it was signed at 
a place amusingly called Runnymede. And 
the one fact engraved upon his memory about 
the Battle of Waterloo was that it was fought 
on a Sunday.” | 

Things are better now. Recent years have 
seen a remarkable revival of interest in 
history among teachers and the general 
public. Method has been improved, though 
it is still in the experimental stage. There 
is a growing tendency to widen and simplify 
the history svilabus. The increasing com- 
plexity and seriousness of modern problems, 
the growth of democracy, the recognition of 
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the child’s natural interest in his environ- 
ment, and the general tendency to bring the 
school into closer touch with life, have modi- 
fied the older svllabus, and led to a greater 
emphasis being laid upon social and nine- 
teenth-century history. The war has shown the 
dangers of insular ignorance and prejudice, 
and, on practical as well as on general educa- 


tional grounds, it is certain that in future 


the schools will have to add European 
history to their curriculum. How are these 
new calls upon the limited time at the 


disposal of the teacher of historv to be met? 
Partly by rearrangemcnt of the work done 
at different stages in the school-life, partly by 
more eflective correlation with other subjects, 
partly, and this is inevitable, by reducing the 
time given to English history, and, bone all, 
by a de ‘termined Tejection of the meaningless 
detail which a sterile tradition requires to be 
taught. In the earliest stage no formal 
study of history is of course possible, but a 
very important preparation can be made. 
Children should become acquainted with the 
main stages of civilisation and the character 
of the chief nations of the world through 
hero-stories, geography, and handwork. An 
elementary but clear knowledge of the main 
events of English history in their chrono- 
logical sequence should be impressed on 
their minds.’ In dav schools the. organisation 
of clubs or Boy Scouts for the purpose of a 
regional survey of the district® may be used 
to familiarise the children with the elements 
of social and political life—to make concrete 
abstractions such as law, property, central 
and local government, etc.’ 

A framework will thus have been acquired, 
interest in the story of how the present came 
about aroused, and some realisation that 
English history is but a fraction of human 
history secured. Children will then be ready 
for a more systematic study of English history 
extending over-two or three’ years. The 
svllabus will be planned so that when English 
history is most closely related to Continental 
movements, excursions into European history 
are made. Such excursions are never very 

satisfactory, and are apt to be bewildering, 
but this is "probably all that can be done in 
the elementary school’ But in the secondary 
school European history must be studied as 
a whole, not from the point of view of anv one 
country. In the highest forms there should 
be a two years’ course of Outlines of General 


5 Attention may be directed to the almirable series of “ Piers Plowman ”’ 
Histories (Junior Books), planned for this purpose by Miss Spalding, of 
Goldsmiths’ College. 

f An inspiring experiment on these lines was carried out by Mr. Valentine 

i at Lambeth Council School. 

J. W. Allen, * Place of History in Education,” pp. 403-203. 

g See Archer, Owen, and Chapman, ‘The Teaching of History in the 

Flementary School.” 
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European History, beginning with the ancient 
East and growing fuller as modern times are 
approached. Emphasis should be laid on 
the main tendencies, on the working out of 
the permanent forces in history, on the 
different civilisations and cultures and the 
making of the modern European state- 
system. 2 To do this successfully, all the time 
usually allotted to the subject (about two and 
a half hours, including preparations) will be 
required, but if another hour or two could be 
added, whether in the time-table under the 
heading of history or English is immaterial, 
a great deal more would be possible. 
There would be room for the collateral read- 
ing of masterpieces of European literature 
(Homer and Greek plays in translations; 
the Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond; 
“Everyman”; More’s “Utopia,” etc.). One 
term in the year could be given to economic 
history, elementary applied economics, or 
elementary political sciente, and one or more 
terms could be given to the intensive study 
of a period of English history falling 
within the European outlines. The books 
studied in the modern language hours should 
also to some extent be correlated. Obvious 
examples are a play of Racine with the 
ancient history and literature, the “Chanson 
de Roland” and “ Aucassin et Nicolette” with 
the medieval, Moliére with the age of Louis 
NIV., Voltaire with the Revolution. It iS 
scarcely necessary to dwell on the humanistic 
value of such a course. Some such syllabus 
has been adopted in more than one school 
and has been found to interest scientifically 
minded boys who have never shown enthu- 
siasm for the ordinary English history of the 
classroom. It is believed that the course 
would suit both the modern and science 
sides. 

It only remains to say a few words about 
the place of science. I am not qualified to 
judge of the needs of the science side, but 
I note with interest the opinion of Prof. R. A. 
Gregory that the science course for those 
under sixteen should be more general and 
give prominence to the human element.’ 
Even on the science side, specialisation may 
be carried too far. Science scholarships, 
especially at Cambridge, certainly show an 
increasing tendency to demand highly 
specialised knowledge, while the general 
paper is said to count very little. This means 
early specialisation on the part of candidates 
to the neglect of their general education. It 
is to be hoped that the question will be con- 


Messrs. Ginn have published a series of 
J. H. Robinson, and C. H. Beard well adapted 


9 This is the aim in America. 
hooks by J. H. Breasted, 
to this purpose. 

10 Address to Public Schools Science Masters’ Association (see THE ScHOOL 
Wor-p, February, 1917, p. 49). 
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sidered by tne Government Committee on 
Science. The university, rather than the 
school, should turn out specialised chemists 
and physicists. It is more important that 
boys should be acquainted with the best 
scientihe literature, and that Darwin, Huxley, 
Mill, and Karl Pearson should be something 
more than mere names to them. Finally, a 
course of general science for the higher forms 
both on the classical and modern sides has 
vet to be devised. Pupils entering them will 
already have had a substantial amount of train- 
ing in scientific method through one or more 
sciences. What is needed to complete a 
liberal education is some knowledge of the 
general results reached in the different 
sciences and a keen appreciation of the impor- 
tant part science plays in modern civilisation. 
Various suggestions for securing this have 
been made. A course in the history of scientific 
discovery has often been proposed, but is 
difficult to arrange, except in. astronomy. 
Some writers, such as Mr. W. H. S. Jones, 
favour the study of the elements of logic as 
exemplified in scientific method—a course 
dealing with the proper use of inductive and 
deductive reasoning and with the principles 
of evidence. Others, again, suggest a course 
“of comparative morphology in plants and 
animals, leading up to the various phases of 
evolutionary theory and the agricultural 
possibilities of Mendelian breeding.” Two 
hours a week are all that would be necessary.” 


HI. 


The lack of effective correlation between 
the different parts of the curriculum is, as we 
have seen, one of the chief deficiencies in the 
existing organisation both of modern and 
science sides. Subjects are kept in watertight 
compartments and are necessarily in the 
hands of specialists, who unfortunately often 
care more for their particular branch than for 
the general aims of education.’ The ancient 
universities are partly to blame. The Medieval 
and Modern Language Tripos at Cambridge 
has not tended to produce linguists with wide 
interests, but dryasdust philologists. The 
proposals for reconstituting the Tripos, with 
therr recognition that “literature should be 
studied with close reference to the history 
and social conditions under which it has 
grown up, will make co-operation easy 
between teachers of modern languages and 
history.” A similar reform is necessary in 
examinations for entrance scholarships. A 


11 See ‘Science in the Public Schools.” by Mr. D. R. Pye, in the 
Vineteenth Century, July, 1916. pp. 11tœ11; and W. H.S. Jones, * How 
We Learn” and " Srienifie Method in Schools.” 

12 See the remarkable book by Mr. B. Branford, “ Janus and Vesta.” 

VW Cambridge University Reporter, February 27th, 1917. 
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modern language and its literature (alternative 
to classics) should be allowed weight as an 
ancillary subject for history scholarships, 
and the historv of the country the language of 
which is being studied should be given a place 


in the examination for modern language 
scholarships. Magdalen College, Oxford, 


has this year offered for the first time a 
scholarship in modern subjects, allowing for 
a considerable combination of subjects. In 
addition to the obligatory papers in English, 
history, literature, and a modern language, 


candidates may offer a paper in ancient 
historv, mathematics, or science. If it 1s 
found practicable to judge promise by 


scholarships of this kind—a matter of some 
doubt—their establishment would encourage 
the development of an all-round liberal educa- 
tion in modern subjects. The boy on the 
modern side. must have an aim = equal in 
humanistic value to that already provided for 
the boy on the classical side. 

The problem of a better synthesis of sub- 
jects is more difficult on the science than on 
the modern side. The present position is 
characterised by Dewey.4 We have, he says, 
“a somewhat mechanical compromise whereby 
the held is divided between studies having 
nature and studies having man as their 
theme.” But education “should aim, not at 
keeping science as a study of nature apart 
from literature as a record of human interests, 
but at  cross-fertilising both the natural 
sciences and the various human disciplines, 
such as history, literature, economics, and 
politics.” Our present procedure “institutes 
an artificial separation in the pupil’s 
experience. Outside of school pupils meet 
with natural facts and principles in connec- 
tion with various modes of human action. ... 
To start them in school with a rupture of this 
intimate association breaks the continuity of 
mental development, makes the student feel 
an undescribable unreality in his studies, and 
deprives him of the normal motive for 
interest in them.” As Dewey rightly says: 
“Any subject is cultural in the degree in 
which it is apprehended in its widest possible 
range of meanings—to see a scientific fact in 
its human as well as in its physical and 
technical context is to enlarge its significance 
and to give it increased cultural value.” 

How is this cross-fertilisation to be effected ? 
How is the human reference of the natural 
sciences to be shown in the classroom? Can 
we from chemical facts pass to their applica- 
tion in industrial processes, and thence to 
economics and politics? The difficulty is to 
settle who is to be responsible for the connect- 
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ing links. The honours man in science will 
in future, we may hope, know something of 
industrial chemistry. How can we ensure 
that he will have studied economics and 
politics? From the honours man in history 
we may in future expect a knowledge of 
economics. Will he know sufficient of the 
application of science to industry? Shall 
the bridge be built by the geographer with 
his knowledge of the interaction of man and 
nature? Does the solution lie in making 
biology or psychology a school subject, 
relating the structure or instincts of man to 
those of the animal world, and following this 


up by a consideration of the action of man- -' 


the social animal—in societv? To these 
questions there is no answer that would com- 
mand general assent. The need for discus- 
sion and for experiment in the schools is 
urgent. When the battle of the ancients 
and moderns has abated, perhaps we shall 
find time to ‘consider these and other vital 


problems in the organisation and teaching of 
modern subjects. The traditions of a 
modern humanistic education have vet to 
be made. 


SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
By Jons Swain, B.Sc. 


HE need for more self-reliant activity than 

is usually displaved by the pupils in 

our elementary schools has long been felt by 
those interested in primary education, and for 
some time teachers, organisers, and officials 
have been seeking suggestions likely to bring 
about an improvement in this respect. One 
of the most obvious methods ts the extension 
of individual reading, whereby the pupil is 
encouraged to extract from standard books suit- 


able information and afterwards to arrange the, 


facts. Without careful supervision the plan is 
likely to lead to desultory reading, with all the 
evils that such a habit engenders. Not merely 
must a definite aim be insisted upon, but a pre- 
-scribed plan should be drawn up and only a 
limited deviation from it allowed. 

At the beginning of the summer session of 
1915 my headmaster expressed a wish that 
the elder boys under my charge should set 
to work on’ the lines ‘indicated above. I 
pointed out that they were .alreadv in the 
habit of makine their own notes when reading 
history and geography, but suggested that 
something more in the nature of investigation 
could be done, provided they had access to 
books other than those usually found in ele- 
mentary schools. We have a small reference 
library for the use of the staff, and from this 
we made a selection. By adding to these a few 
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of our own private books, 


ten or a dozen 
volumes were got together bearing upon 
historical subjects, and with these I ace to 
make a start. 

The subject fixed upon for investigation 
was the development of the military system in 
Western Europe, dealing with the soldier, 
his equipment, organisation, and relationship 
to the other members of society. I drew up 

a svilabus, sketched out a plan of procedure, 
Sal began to put it into operation. I soon 
discovered, however, that the books at our 
disposal gave but little scope for investiga- 
tron, on account of the scantiness of the parti- 
cular information we were seeking, although 
they were useful for showing the bovs how 
and where to look for the facts they required. 

As a means of surmounting this difficulty 
|I suggested to the Head that use might 
be made of the public library, not so much “by 
borrowing books as by making periodical 
visits to the reference-room and “there carry- 
ing on the work. While engaged in making 
researches in connection with my own studies 
I had made myself fairly well acquainted with 
the librarv; and as I knew the chief librarian 
personally, the Head requested me to see 
what arrangements could be made. I inter- 
viewed the librarian and found him more than 
ready to fall in with the suggested scheme. 
We. went through the svHabus together, and 
in the course of a few days he sent me a list of 
books, which afterwards proved very useful. 

It was not considered advisable to take 
more than a dozen pupils to the library at 
any one time, and it was found possible so 
to limit the number without any serious dis- 
arrangement of the school time-table. The 
highest class consisted of about thirty-five 
bovs, and on Tuesdays they attended the wood- 
work centre—twenty for one session, and the 
remainder for the other. The smaller section 
contained the oldest pupils, and with these 
boys the experiment was made, by taking 
them, during the absence of their class.mates, 
to the reference-room for the last hour of the 
session. 

Although one of the objects of the scheme 
was to foster self-reliance, the need for a cer- 
tain amount of preliminary instruction was 
obvious. The boys required guidance in 
selecting the books suited to their purpose, 
in se arching for the facts bearing on the sub- 
ject under review, in discriminating between 
matters of detail and those which are essential, 
and in taking notes in a terse yet intelligible 
form. In note-taking they had already had 
experience, and use was made of the small 
collection of books in the school to give 
exercises in seare hing for matter with the help 
of the “contents” and “index " pages, 
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When about to proceed to the library the 
boys- were supplied with note-books and 
pencils, and were arranged in pairs. It was 
impossible for all to be at the same time inves- 
tigating the same facts; accordingly, six 
points dealing with some general subject, or 
some particular period, were chosen. These 
were written on slips of paper and one given 
to each pair of boys, sometimes with an 
intimation that certain books would probably 
be found useful. 

An hour or so before the intended visit a 
message was sent to the library inquiring it 
the time was convenient, frequently with a 
request that certain books, if available, should 
be in readiness. This invariably evoked a 
favourable reply. 

During the earlier visits the boys were 
instructed as occasion required in the economy 
of the library, and the arrangements were 
pointed out whereby the convenience and 
comfort of readers were assured. On entering 
the reference-room the boys were required to 
write their names in the “ Readers’ Book,” and 
then those with appropriate subjects were 
handed the books already selected and set to 
work. Others were taken to the stand where the 
volumes of the “Encyclopeedia Britannica” 
were kept; their attention was directed to the 
alphabetical arrangement; and thev were told 
that, a volume having been selected, it should 
be carefully carried to the nearest available 
table. The remaining pupils were now attended 
to, and as in their case it was not obvious what 
books they should use, the methods of finding 
and obtaining them were pointed out and 
explained. They were shown how the various 
works were grouped under suitable headings 
and allotted definite positions on the shelves. 
They were taken to the card-index cabinet, and 
after its arrangement and use had been de- 
scribed, a subject was selected and a boy, or 
perhaps two, were instructed to search for the 
name and number of a book bearing upon it. 

Readers in the reference-room enjoyed the 
privilege of obtaining from the lending depart- 
ment any books which were in at the time, and 
a catalogue of these was placed at their dis- 
posal. This the boys were encouraged to con- 
sult, and as much help and guidance were 
given as the occasion called for. Further, the 
necessity of filling up carefully and accu- 
rately the forms to be given to the attendant 
was insisted upon, not only for the sake of 
saving the time of the readers, but also to incul- 
cate habits of orderliness and a regard for the 
convenience of those in charge of the institu- 
tion. 

Having secured a volume likely to be of 
service, the reader was confronted with the 
most difficult part of his task. If he had but 


a vague idea of his line of procedure, nothing 
was lost by leaving him for a few minutes to 
turn over the pages in an aimless manner; 
for the feeling of helplessness which this 
engendered made him anxious to obtain 
the guidance of the teacher, who, with a look 
or word of reproach, gave him to understand 
that he was not doing what was expected of 
him. He was told to turn to the “con- 
tents ” pages, run his eve down the table, pause 
at a suggestive heading, and turn up the 
pages indicated. If this table was absent, 
or failed to give the necessary leading, 
the “index” pages were consulted, with: the 
result that in a short time a clue was obtained 
to the mystery which had so long baffled the 
investigator. The library contained an index 
to the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” which was 
occasionally requisitioned, and after being 
shown a few examples of its use, the boys 
were encouraged to resort to it when an inspec- 
tion of the ordinary alphabetical arrangement 
proved fruitless. 

Before taking notes the readers were 
instructed to write at the head of the first 
page the subject of investigation and the date 
when it was made. Then followed the title of: 
the book consulted, the name of the author, 
and the date of its publication. The numbers 
of the pages were also inserted, except in the 
case of encyclopedias and books of a similar 
kind. : 

: The notes were not intended to form a digest 
of the passages read; they consisted of a suc- 
cession of independent sentences, each com- 
mencing with a new line and recording a 
single fact. The reader was expected to grasp 
the salient point in a paragraph and jot it 
down in the fewest words compatible with the 
formation of a grammatical sentence. Where 
simple drawings were found illustrating the 
text, the bovs were encouraged to copy them, 
with just sufficient detail to bring out the pecu- 
liar feature of the object. Thus the hoops of 
the early cannon were brought to the notice 
of the boys, and they were set to find out 
when and how a faulty fitting of these hoops 
caused the death of a certain Scottish king. 
The period during which this kind of 
ordnance was in use gave them some clue, and 
most writers of Scottish historv record the fact. 
Not infrequently the pupils were held up by 


difficult or unusual words, and the teacher was. 


often asked to furnish an explanation. Some- 
times this was given without comment; at 
other times the reader was sent to the atten- 
dant to apply for a dictionary. After a time 
this application became unnecessary, and 
dictionaries were taken from the shelves when 
required. 

_ The appearance in the text of letters, num- 
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bers, and signs referring to foot-notes and | reterence department. 


appendices were at first subjects of inquiry by 
the boys, and they were cautioned not to let 
them pass unheeded. If, as was often the case, 
they referred to some fuller account by, some 
other author, an endeavour was to be made to 
discover his name in the catalogue or on the 
shelves, with the object of consulung his work 
on the same or a later occasion. This led 
to the tracking of information to its original 


source. But not much could be done in this 
direction, tor, although the reference depart- 


ment contained a copious: collection of reports 
on medicval documents, together with an 
almost complete set of Journals of the Royal 
l Historical Society, their contents were for the 
most part beyond the comprehension of pupils 


in elementary schools. Some contemporary 
writings, however, were found to be -both 


instructive and interesting, and useful help 
was obtained from them. Thus the “Paston 
Letters” served to show the comparatively 
small effect which the Wars of the Roses had 
upon the lives of ordinary citizens of the 
period; and the diaries of Evelyn and Pepys 
helped to make real the events following 
the Restoration, although circumspection was 
necessary in dealing with the latter author, 
as his ideas of morality and public honesty 
were not always exemplary. The works of 
contemporary writers are invariably of great 
service; for, by taking note of the minor occur- 
rences of their day, they have been able to leave 
us a living representation of the events and 
personages that made society what it was, but 
which in modern literature are apt to be hidden 

behind the halo of romance which surrounds 
the more conspicuous characters of the period. 

The notes taken were produced in the class- 
room on the occasion of the next history lesson, 
for the purpose both of co-ordinating the 
information gained and of sharing it with 
those members of the class who had not had 
the privilege of visiting. the library. Certain 
pupils were required to Tead out what they had 
written, while others criticised or suggested 
additional facts which they considered to be 
of importance. 

Occasionally three or four of the bovs were 
sent to the library to search for information 
by themselves. They wer2 given such hints and 
guidance as were considered necessary, and left 
to act much in the same way as when the whole 
section was there accompanied by the teacher. 
This was a coveted distinction, and, judging 
from the notes taken and the casual reports 
of the attendants, the results justified the 
experiment. ` 

The continuation of the war led to a deple- 
tion of the library staff, with the result that 
the borough council decided to close the 
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AS a consequence we 
were unable to carry on this part of our work 
through the following session, much to the 
regret of the boys, w ho. had been accustomed 
to look forward to the weekly visit as an agree- 
able break in the ordinary schoolwork. 


STANDARDISING AND COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS. 
HE incidental reference by 
Smith, in his article in 
issue of THE SCHOOL AVORLD (p. 342), to the 
widely different functions, of examinations 
intended to decide if candidates have received 
certain prescribed courses of instruction and 
reached definite standards of attainment in 
certain subjects of the curriculum, and those 
the purpose of which is to select a limited 
number of persons from a large number of 
competitors for public appotntments, scholar- 
ships, or exhibitions, should serve to indicate 
the diversity of aim and method between what 
may be distinguished as standardising and 
com petitiv e examinations. 

As typical instances of standardising exam- 
inations, the matriculation examinations of the 
universities and the First Examination de- 
scribed in Circular 849 may be cited. The 
object of each of these examinations is the 
same, viz. to determine if the candidates have 
received a “broad general education,” and 
had the advantage of a satisfactory course 
of secondary education. But unfortunately 
educationists are far from agreement as to what 
constitutes a “broad general education,” and 
as to what a satisfactorv course of secondary 
education comprises. The study of matricula- 
tion requirements and of the recent Board of 
Education circulars on school examinations 
does not make it possible to define either with 
any precision. 

Such research, in fact, leads to some be- 
wildering results. Circular 849 states that in 
the First Examination (for boys and girls of 
sixteen or sixteen and a half vears of age) 

candidates will be expected to show a reason- 
able amount of attainment in three main 
groups of subjects: (i) English subjects, (ii) 
languages, (iii) science and mathematics. 
Cire ilar 933 “notes with satisfaction,’’ among 
other schemes: the revised regulations for the 
Oxford. Local Examinations, and since the 
universities are to be recognised as the respons- 
ible bodies through which examinations in 
secondary schools Avil be normally conducted, 
it is instructive to determine some of the w ays 
in which Oxford (to take one example) ‘is 
prepared to award certificates to pupils of the 
ave of those taking the First Examination. 


Mr. Nowell 
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The revised regulations make it possible to 
secure a senior Oxford certificate, and presum- 
ably to cover the requirements of the First 
Examination, by passing in four subjects, such 


as, for instance: (i) English composition 
and one of a large number of set English 
books; (ii) Greek or Roman history; (iii) 


~ Latin or Greek; and (iv) mathematics. Or, to 
take another possible combination: (i) English 
composition and a set English book; (ii) geo- 
graphy; (i) Welsh; and. (iv) one of several 
branches of science. Since there are twenty 
main subjects specified in the regulations for 
the Senior Oxford Local Examinations, it is 
possible, notwithstanding the proviso that 
every candidate “must, at one and the same 
examination, reach a suficient standard in 
section I. [English] and in at least three of 
the Sections IT.-NIX.. (of which one must be 
selected from Division II. and one from 
Division I.) to compile a large number of 
combinations equally unsatisfactory from the 
point of view either of ensuring that the 
candidate has received a “broad general 
education,” or, to quote Circular 849, of test- 
ing “the course of general education before 
the pupil begins such a degree of specialisa- 
tion as is suitable for secondary schools.” 

It is to be hoped that the new Secondary- 
School Examinations Council will be able to 
devise more reasonable and educational tests 
of a “broad general education’? than are 
afforded by examinations at present available. 
and noted with satisfaction by the Board of 
Education. “The Scheme for Tests of Second- 
ary-School Education,” contained in the re- 
cently published report of the Education 
Reform Council! mav be commended to its 
attention. The Reform Council recommends 
the award of certificates which should be re- 
garded chiefly as certificates of educational 
training and guarantee that the holder has (a) 
pursued an approved course of work at an in- 
spected school to the satisfaction of the school 
authorities; (b) passed an external examina- 
tion on some part of his work which is judged 
to be suitable for such a test. As regards the 
external examination, it is laid down in the 
report that the certificate should state that the 
holder has proved to the satisfaction of the 
examining body (a) that he can express himself 
clearly and grammatically in written English 
and arrange what he has to say accord'ng 
to a definite plan; (b) that he can read aloud 
an easv passage of English, clearly and in- 
telligently ; (c) that he has a competent know- 
ledge of the elementary processes of arith- 
metical computation. The certificate should 
also state, the report urges, that the holder has 
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passed an examination tn not fewer than four 
subjects forming part of the regular curricu- 
lum of the school, and approved by the 
examining body, the subjects being recorded 
on the certificate. 

A certificate affording guarantees on these 
points, and also subject to ‘the other conditions 
specified in the report of the Education Reform 
Council, would certainly indicate with con- 
siderable certainty that its holder had received 
a “broad general education °” and was in a 
position to take up the more serious study of 
some branch of human knowledge. 

More importance must, in fact, in the future 
be attached to the general ethciency: of the 
secondary schools in which boys and girls are 
educated, and this efhciency will be assured 
most easily by the friendly co-operation of 
teachers and inspectors. Given efħicient 
schools, it should be easy for examiners to 
decide both upon a reasonable standard and 
whether the pupils have reached it. In arriv- 
ing at their decision due weight should be 
given by the examiners to the considered 
opinions of the teachers as chronicled on the 
pupils’ school records. 

Along some such lines as the Reform 
Council has indicated it should not be difficult, 
as Mr. Nowell Smith savs, to conduct sane 
examinations of the qualifving or standard- 
ising kind. But the case of competitive 
examinations 1s different. Here the problem 
is to select from a large number of candidates 
a limited number who are most suitable for 
some specific purpose. One condition would 
seem to be imperative, though hitherto it has 
not always been insisted upon. Every candi- 
date, before being recognised as a competitor, 
should have passed a suitably arranged quali- 
fying examination. Only after the conditions 
of this qualifving test have been decided upon 
is it possible to determine the character of the 
competitive examination, and this will varv 
according to the purposes for which the selec- 
tion of candidates is to be made. But what- 
ever the purpose of the competitive examina- 
tion, certain general principles apply in all 
cases, and among these some are being more 
and more recognised. Written examinations 
alone are. insuflicient; they should be supple- 
mented by 


v either, or both, oral examina- 
tions and personal interviews. The com- 
petitive examination should not encourage 


one-sidedness or undue specialisation; for 
instance, the science specialist should not be 
permitted wholly to neglect modern languages 
and literature; and the “classical scholar should 
be expected to show some acquaintance with 
mathematics and science. Nor should the 
examination recognise a mere smattering in 
any subject; and no credit should be secured 
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in any subject unless a reasonable minimum 
standard is reached. | 

Lord Rosebery once regretted the non- 
existence of a college for the training of 
examiners; and though in the absence of 


professors capable of giving such training 


many will not share his: regret, it seems to be 
time to give more serious attention to the whole 
art of ‘examination, since examination tests 
vitally affect the progress of education in this 
country. 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


R. E. A. GARDINER, head of the 
science side of Berkhamsted School, 
has been appointed headmaster of Louth 
Grammar School. Mr. Gardiner was at Pres- 
ton Grammar School from 1896-99, when 
he won a leaving scholarship and an exhibi- 
tion of the Lancashire County Council to 
Keble College, Oxford. After graduating he 
became science master at Plymouth College 
and later house tutor in the headmaster’s 
house. Under his charge the science depart- 
ment made good progress, new laboratories 
were built, satisfactory results were obtained, 
and the subject became extremely popular. 
In 1906 he left Plymouth to go to Berkham- 
sted, where Mr. Whitehead had held the 
science mastership. 
* 
Mr. S. R. Unwin, who has resigned the 
headmastership of Louth Grammar School, 
was educated at Shrewsbury School and 
Selwyn College, Cambridge. He was for- 
merly a master at Rossall, Eltham College, 
and Loughborough Grammar School. Fe 
then became senior master at St. Albans, and 
in 1911 went to Louth: as headmaster. 
* * * 


Mr. J. R. BLAxkiston, formerly His 
Majestv’s Chief Inspector of Schools in the 
North-West of England, died at Portmadoc 
on September 21st at the age of eighty-eight. 
Mr. Blakiston was the last of the great Bir- 
mingham scholars under Dr. Prince Lee. 
Lightfoot, Westcott, Benson, and Hutchin- 
son have all gone, and now Blakiston. 
Others might be mentioned. Holden and 
Evans became headmasters at Ipswich and 
Birmingham; Ixeary and Rendall masters at 
Harrow. Upon leaving Cambridge Mr. 
Blakiston took a second mastership at U 'pping- 
ham under Dr. Thring. He was afterwards 
appointed headmaster at Preston Grammar 
School, and in 1868 he gave up teaching and 
became H.M. Inspector of Schools for 
Leicestershire, and in 1882 was appointed 
Chief Inspector for the North-West of Eng- 
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land and Inspector to the Shefheld district. 
He retired in 1894. Mr. Blakiston was a great 
reformer in educational matters. As a head- 
master he was a pioneer in introducing the 
modern pronunciation of Latin, and in 
Shetiield his name is still held in high regard 
for the improvements he brought about in the 
schools of the city. 
* 


=» * 


A NEW panel has been fixed during-the holi- 
days in the school hall of Eton College, and 
the portrait of the late Mr. E.C. Austen Leigh, 
for many years lower master, has been hung 
upon it. It was painted by the late Mr. Charles 
Furse and was presented to Mr. Austen Leigh 
by former members on his retirement from 
his house. It was left by him to the college. 
The panel has been added as a tribute to his 
memory by his old boys, and bears within its 
folding sides the names of those of their 
number who have been killed in action. 


# * 


Lieut. .\. T. Lone was killed in action in 
France on August 22nd. Mr. Long matricu- 
lated at the London Univ ersity from Bishop’s 
Stortford Schook, and at once commenced his 
career aS a teacher in a private school at 
Bournemouth. In 1gor he entered Borough 
Road College, Isleworth, and graduated “at 
London. After studving the language and 
educational system of Germany Mr. Long ob- 
tained a teaching post at Devonport, after 
which he proceeded to a school at Croydon, 
and later to Stramongate School, Kendal. 
His next mastership was at Market Drayton. 
One of his colleagues writes of him: “He was 
a fine schoolmaster, and simply worshipped 
by boys.” Shortly after the outbreak of war 
he accepted a commission in the Roval Scots, 
and in this capacity he once again showed the 
wide scope of his abilities and “his capacity for 
ruling and training men as well:as boys. 

A | 


* 


* * 


AMONG the schoolmasters killed in the war 
is Lieut. Arthur Walsh. Shortly before the 
outbreak of the war he was appointed teacher 
in languages and literature at the Nelson Muni- 
cipal School, Lancashire, but at his request 
was relieved of this position in order to under- 
take military service. 

* 


* * 


Tue death is announced of Miss Mary 
Gurney, who was one of the pioneers of the 
movement for the improvement of the educa- 
tion of women. After the report of the Com- 
mission had revealed the unsatisfactory state 
of the provision for women’s education, Miss 
Gurney helped to establish the union ‘which 
developed into the Girls’ Public Day School 
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Trust. 


existence she had watched the gradual fulfil- 
ment of the hopes of the founders. For this 


. . l 
period Miss Gurney was a member of the 


council, which directs some twenty-five schools 
with an average of about six thousand pupils. 
The Trust has been greatly helped by her 
wise counsel, her unquenchable enthusiasm, 
her zeal for truth, and her wide sympathy. 
Miss Gurney also took part in the direction 
of Girton College, Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- 
lege, Princess Helena College, and other in- 
stitutions. 
* * * 

Miss McLuULLICH, headmistress of 
Barrow Municipal Secondary School for the 
past twenty-three years, died recently. Miss 
McLullich entered the service of the Barrow 
Education Authority in 1894, when the school 
numbered only 180. Its numbers are now 
320. The deep tribute of appreciation of the 
. work .accomplished by Miss McLullich was 
placed on record at the last meeting of the 
Education Committee. 

* + * 


THE death is announced of the Rev. W. B. 
Box, a master at Brighton College and for- 
merly of Bedford and “Uppingham. 

OXLOOKER. 


EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 

Tne Report of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion in Scotland for 1916-17 (Cd. 8648, price 
2d. net) is limited this vear in the interests of economy 
to a general survey of the work of the past session. 
The detailed reports and full statistics of normal times 


are lacking, but this is not altogether a loss, as the | 


compression leads to the more important features 
standing out in prominent relief. 
testimony to the remarkable efficiency which has char- 
acterised the work of the past session, notwithstand- 
ing the serious handicaps under which instruction was 
given throughout the year. The following extracts 
show how anxiously and sympathetically the respon- 
sible authorities are keeping in touch with the work 
of schools under the existing trying conditions, and 
how admirably on the whole both teachers and 
managers are responding to the calls upon them :— 


THE War CONDITIONS AND SCHOOLS. 

During the whole of the period under review war 
conditions have been continued. While we can again 
express our cordial appreciation of the efforts made by 
managers and teachers to minimise the interference 
with education, we are bound also to repeat our regrets 
that the effects of the war upon our work should in 
many directions be so serious and should to a greater 
extent call for relaxation of the ordinary requirements 
of the Department. Were this relaxation confined to 
affairs of administration, it would not greatly trouble 
us; but the information in our possession shows that 


in many districts regularity of attendance and efficiency | 
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of instruction are being affected and the normal period 
of school life curtailed. 
| No one who is interested in the welfare of children 
can view without deep concern the fact that some 
' thousands of pupils are leaving school at present with 
l an educational equipment the defects of which will 
| never be made good. Where this is inevitable owing 
to removal of staff or use of school for military pur- 
: poses, nothing can be said; but where it is the result 
of indifference to securing attendance or of ill-regulated 
exemption a serious responsibility rests upon School 
Boards. The Department may well be excused for 
| raising questions when it finds adjoining School 
' Boards differing widely in the numbers of exempted 
| children. This is true of various employments, but it 
is specially true of agriculture. In some cases we 
have even been requested to permit the exemption of 
children under twelve vears of age, in defiance of the 
clear terms of the Education (Scotland) Act, Igor. 
Our view is that the labour of school children should 
_be utilised only in the last resort, and, subject to that 
general principle, we have not felt at liberty to inter- 
fere with any School Board which was carrying out its 
duty in a reasonable way. 


THE INCREASE IN JUVENILE CRIMES. 

While, however, the physical well-being of the 
children has on the whole improved, and no effort is 
being spared to prevent intellectual loss due to the 
war, we regret the apparent break in what we hoped 
was a steadily rising improvement in morals and 
manners, It is easy to exaggerate the importance of 
statistics of juvenile delinquency, and to forget that 
what our legal conventions dignify as offences, if not 
crimes, are very often childish pranks. But due allow- 
ance being made, the police records in regard to 
youthful offenders demand the attention of all interested 
in the training of the voung. Mr. Munro Fraser, 
Chief Inspector of the Western Division, in referring 
to the increase in the number of juvenile offences, 
| Says :— 

i ‘‘Such causes as the absence of parents and social 
, workers during the war, the darkening of our public 
ase the high wages earned by juveniles, and the 
| prevalence ofthe fighting spirit—not by any means an 
eae evil—are to be credited with most of these 
| 
| 
| 


outbursts of misdirected activity.” 
Noting some criticism of the schools in relation to 
the training of character, he says :— 
“I am inclined personally to believe that the impulse 
' to act rightly on the part of the average scholar has 
improved, except in the congested and more squalid 
districts of our large towns, and that the habits of 
industry and self-control that are acquired in the day 
school are largely responsible for this fact. Moral 
discipline, so far as it can be produced in schools, 
whatever help it may receive from the inculcation of 
civics and of specific moral duties, must in the main 
depend upon the influence of the teacher’s own person- 
ality and his ability to infuse the true spirit of work 
and obedience into those under his charge. It must be 
remembered, however, that our elementary schools 
| have no boarding-houses attached to them, and that 
‘ the ultimate responsibility for the good conduct of the 
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children, as they grow up, rests upon their parents 
and guardians, who, it is to be feared, are not always 
in sympathy with the discipline to which their children 
are subjected at school,” 

INTERMEDIATE AND SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

During the vear ended August 31st, 1916, there were 
196: higher grade schools or departments, with an 
average number of 30,699 scholars on the registers 
and an average daily attendance of 28,234. In the 
year 1914-15, with the same number of schools, the 
number on the registers was 29,488, the average daily 
attendance being 27,102, while the fifty-six schools 
earning grant under the regulations as to grants to 
secondary schools, including preparatory departments 
not in receipt of grant under the day school code, had 
on their registers at the end of the session in the two 
vears. in question 20,317 and 19,866 pupils, with 
average daily attendances of 19,338 and 18,448 re- 
spectively. In considering these statistics regard must 
be had to the fact that not a few of the older lads, 
who in ordinary circumstances would have been at 
school, are now in the ranks of the Army. But for 
this the numbers would have been larger. 

Returns of enrolments in intermediate and post- 
intermediate courses in the session 1916-17 furnished 
by managers show that some 17,837 pupils entered 
upon the work of the intermediate course, at one 
stage or another, at the centre schools—an increase 
of $73 over the number for the previous session. Out 
of the total number of 17,837 by far the larger pro- 
portion—17,554—-were enrolled as first-year pupils, 
and of these 17,554 the number promoted from the 
junior division of the centre schools was 7,822, as 
against 7,600 last vear, while the number joining the 
centres from purely primary schools Was 9,171, as 
against 8,397. For post-intermediate courses, in the 
current session 3,289 have been enrolled in the first 
year as against 3,251 in 1915-16. 

The Act of 1908 empowered the Secondary Educa- 
tion Committees to make payments out of the dis- 
trict funds of such sums as they deem necessary to 
enable properly qualified pupils to proceed from 
primary to intermediate or secondary schools. The 
expenditure upon bursaries by the Secondary Educa- 
tion Committees has been, during the financial vear 
ending Mav sth, 1916, £764,983, as compared with 
(£62,864 in the previous vear. If to this be added an 
approximate expenditure upon bursaries of £.65,000 
from separate endowment funds administered by the 
committees or bv the governors of the endowments, 
a total of £129,983 is reached. It is not certain that, 
even with this large expenditure, the needs of the 
more remote and widely scattered districts are as vet 
quite adequately met; the difficulties in the wav of 
securing an equitable distribution are naturally very 
great. But with growing experience the administra- 
tive bodies concerned are vearly learning how to lay 
out their resources to better and better advantage. 


INTERMEDIATE AND LEAVING CERTIFICATES. 

The number of those who gained the intermediate 
certificate once more shows a highly satisfactory in- 
crease. The total number of such certificates awarded 
Was 5,657, as against 5,458 in the preceding year. 


On the other hand, in the vear 1916 the leaving 
certificate was gained only by 1,569 pupils, as against 
1,596 in the preceding year. This continued down- 
ward tendency is unquestionably due to the cause 
which produced last year’s decline—the increase ‘in 
the number of girls who successfully completed the 
course was insufficient to compensate for the drain 
of lads to the Army. It is perhaps desirable to men- 
tion that we are keeping a careful watch upon the 
educational interests of those who have thus sacrificed 
the last few months of their school career in order to 
serve their country. School managers have been given 
to understand that it is open to them to submit to 
the Department the recovd of any pupil on his return 
to civil life, when an endeavour will be made to accord 
him full and just recognition of his school training 
and attainments without too rigid an insistence upon 
the requirements and methods that are applicable to 
normal conditions. 


: IMPORTANCE OF THE Stupy OF ENGLISH. 

Among the various subjects of instruction we regard 
the study of English as of the most fundamental im- 
portance. This continues to be developed along lines 
followed in recent years, and progress is steady, if 
slow. A marked rise in the average level of literary 
appreciation is characteristic of the past two or three 
decades. The department in which most still remains 
to be done is perhaps in the acquisition of proper 
facility in the use of the mother tongue, whether in 
speech or in writing. The stuly of history has natur- 
ally derived a certain stimulus from the extent to 
which teachers and pupils have come to realise how 
rapidly it is being made before their eves. Geography, 
again, is still benefiting from the impetus which it 
has received through the gradual spread of sounder 
conceptions as to its possibilities and as to the best 
method of treatment. 


LANGUAGES IN THE CURRICULUM. 

In regard to languages other than English we have 
little that is novel to report. Latin continues to be 
extensively, and Įm many cases most successfully, 
taught, the chief weakness observable being a ten- 
dency on the part of teachers to take too light a view 
of the initial difficulties, and consequently to cut 
down unduly the amount of time which they devote to 
laving foundations. The number of pupils taking 
Greek is small, but the quality of the work which 
they do appears to be excellent. The popularity of 
French remains unabated, and on the whole it may 
be said that the character of the work accomplished 
is increasingly satisfactory. Much, however, has still 
to be done before the average level of achievement is 
as high as is reasonably desirable. The numbers 
taking German remain about stationary, but the 
quality of the work is improving. One or two schools 
provide systematic instruction in Spanish, and public 
opinion seems to be preparing itself for further develop- 
ments in this direction. We have this vear intro- 
duced a higher grade paper in Gaclic into the leaving 
certificate examination, and the hope may be expressed 
that the step will have as its immediate result a quick- 
ening of interest in the scientific study of this part of 
Scotland’s linguistic inheritance. 
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MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


The importance of mathematics as an element in 
the secondary-school curriculum will assuredly not be 
lessened by the demand that is now being made for 
greater attention to the practical side of education. 
In Scotland, however, the subject had already taken 
so firm a hold that it stands in little need of further 
strengthening. Where watchfulness is called for, it 
is lest too much is made at the school stage of the 
purely theoretical aspect of the instruction with a con- 
sequent excess of mental gymnastic. This applies 
more especially to such a homely, everyday branch as 
arithmetic. For ten to fifteen years past experimental 
science has formed a regular portion of the intellectual 
discipline of all intermediate and secondary school 
pupils in Scotland, with results that must be described 
as distinctly gratifying. If, however, the universities 
are to be fed, as they ought to be, with recruits 
qualified for training for the research work that the 
future will demand, there must be an increase in the 
number of those who take a full post-intermediate 
course in one or other of the branches of science that 
lend themselves to effective school treatment. 


DRAWING AND Music. 

Drawing, like science, is now a subject which every 
intermediate and secondary school pupil studies for at 
least three years, and here again the disciplinary 
results have afforded matter for real congratulation. 
The more specialised side of the study of the subject 
is, moreover, being cultivated with increasing zeal, 
much of its vitality being derived from the close 
contact which we are endeavouring to maintain 
between the secondary schools and the central institu- 
tions. We are particularly pleased to note the steady 
rise in the efficiency ‘and educational value of the 
instruction given in music. The requirements at the 
leaving certificate examination are exacting and the 
number who comply with them will probably always 
be small. But the effect produced by the admission 
of the subject to its present status has not by any 
means been limited to the few candidates who were 
actually presented; everywhere there is clear evidence 
of the beginnings of a wider appreciation of the value 
of musical culture. 
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FREE. SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

Havinc made some provision for creating an ade- 
quate supply of teachers, and having also provided 
for an increasing giant in future years in order to 
meet other educational requirements, Mr. Fisher has 
lost no time in laying before Parliament and before 
the country, in the form of a Bill, his proposals re- 
specting what those educational requirements shall be. 
Speaking for myself, I welcome the Bill as promising 
a great instalment of the reforms which have for many 
years been advocated from the platform and the floor 
alike at class-teacher conferences and at the Easter 
conferences of the N.U.T. The Bill will have its 
enemies, those who will seek to destroy it; some be- 


ue From the president’s address to the National Federation of Class 
Veachers, delivered by Mr. G. H. Powell at Leicester on September zgth, 
1917. y 
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cause of what it does contain, some because of what 
it does not contain. Mr. Fisher has been congratu- 
lated from many quarters because he has succeeded 
in avoiding the risks and whirlpools of religious and 
sectarian animosity. But has he? Some of the clerg 
have recently displayed an unfortunate recrudescence 
of that zeal for the schools which means intolerable 
and unwarrantable interference with the teachers in 
their work. Again, true educationists, in their zeal, 
are preparing attacks because the Bill does not go far 
enough, does not contain this or that provision which, 
to their minds, is highly desirable. 

I have said that I regard this Bill as an instalment 
of the reforms that are necessary to secure a complete 
national scheme—a large instalment. I question if 
the introduction of anv new and extensive proposals 
would not overload the Bill. Better bring a reasonable 
cargo safe into port than sink an overloaded vessel 
beneath the troubled waters. 

It is, then, with an eve to the vears to come, and in 
the hope that the reforms now proposed will pave the 
wav to yet further improvements in the near future, 
thut I venture to offer a few observations upon what 


‘I consider to be a change which is a necessary condi- 


tion to the realisation of the highest ideals for the 
true education of the youth of this country. 

If this England of ours, this mother of nations, is to 
be peopled with a race of healthy, happy, and prosper- 
ous men and women, if the people to whom it has 
given birth are to remain in the van of progress and 
real civilisation, care must be taken for the whole of 
the nation, not for one section or for another, no more 
for the rich than for the poor, and no more for the 
poor than for the rich. The vast conflict of nations 
in which we are engaged is being waged for the 
triumph of the spirit of democracy, and if its results 
are to mean anything for us, anything at all worth the 
sacrifice of the flower of our young manhood, any- 
thing that shall in any way atone for the great out- 
pouring of blood and tears, we must emerge from it a 
real democracy, a common people, a brotherhood of 
man. All this means that there must be for all 
equality of opportunity; of opportunity for wealth, for 
power, for culture, for learning, and, above all, for 
happiness. This can only be secured by giving equal 
educational advantages to all the voung bodies and 
minds and souls that are growing up around us. 
To me it seems that this means one thing; the common 
school. If the nation is to grow into one harmonious 
whole, fit for its place in the brotherhood of nations, 
why continue to segregate the vouth of the nation? 
We want only one kind of training for the child of 
the peer—the best. We want only one kind of train- 
ing for the child of the peasant—the best. The com- 
munity into which a child is born has a right to expect 
from the child the best that can be given when that 
child becomes a man; and the child has the right to 
claim from the commurity the best that the community 
can give, a free and full opportunity for the develop- 
ment of every faculty for good which lies dormant 
Within its young heart and mind. 

All this equality of opportunity cannot be secured 
so long as there is one kind of school for the child 
of the poor, another for the child of the moderately 
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well-to-do, and still another kind for the child of the 
rich. The education given in these varying types of 
schools during the earlier vears when the foundations 
are being laid is, or should be, much the same. The 
difference between the schools is in the main a social 
difference. The real reason for sending a young child 
to a so-called secondary school is not because the 
education given there is of a superior type, but because 
of the social advantages which are supposed to be 
derived from attendance at such establishments; and 
often still, perhaps, in the case of the children of the 
middle classes because candidates for appointment in 
the public services, in banks, and in the higher ranks 
of: industry are drawn almost exclusively from such 
schools. No matter if the boy from the elementary 
school is a lad of great intelligence and capable of 
rendering worthy service to the community, he has not 
(save in rare cases) the opportunity for giving that 
service, because he does not bear the hall-mark of the 
secondary school. What an infinite waste of real 
brain power and sterling worth! The elementary 
schools and their products are despised, and will be 
so long as they are reserved for`the children of the 


— 


workers. 
school-life in these schools they would be no longer 
elementary, but primary, schools; and the parents of 
those attending them would see that they were pro- 
vided with the very best of everything needed, pre- 
mises, apparatus, and teachers—especially teachers. 
There would be no more large classes, no more 
cramped curricula, the golden age for these schools 
would have begun. 

Many parents quite honestly dread the influence of 
the council school. If what they fear is that their 
children may learn to speak vulgarly and to behave 
badly, they, have not realised that the home is the 
place where, in the main, habits of speech and per- 
sonal conduct are imbibed, and if they fear for their 
children it is the home influence that they really dis- 
trust, not that of the school. If, however, what they 
fear is vicious and evil companionship, that is liable 
to be encountered in all types of schools; -a child is 
not necesstrily evil because it is poor; and schools 
through which the wind of public control and inspec- 
tion sweeps are at least as likely to be free from vice 
as those which are more securely walled-in, and the 
doings in which are not matters of common know- 
ledge. 

The institution of the common school is the basis of 
a really free system of education. Experts in this 
country are ceasing to talk of the educational ladder ; 
it is too narrow a term to express what they desire. 
We now speak of an educational highway. To obtain 
this in its fullest sense it will be necessary that we 
shall have free secondary or high schools. 

When we examine our svstem of publicly provided 
and controlled schools for more advanced pupils fwo 
facts stand out clearly. Too many places in these 
schools are occupied by fee-paying scholars who have 
not the necessarv brain power or intelligence to make 
the best use of the training given, and too few places 
are available tor those poorer children whose intelli- 
gence fits them to benefit fully from the longer course 
of study in the higher branches of knowledge which 
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is there provided. Thus public money is wasted upon 
unsuitable pupils and withheld from those who would 
by reason of their capacity to benefit return a rich 
interest by increased usefulness to the community and 
by more efficient and intelligent service to the State. 
There does not appear to be any valid reason why 
ability to pav a.small portion of the expense entailed 
in the education of a child shovld command a right for 
that child to receive such education in any type of 
school provided at the public cost. Capacity to benefit 
by the instruction given’ in any publicly maintained 
school is a logical claim to be allowed to attend that 
school, and there is no other claim which is entitled 
to compete with it. 

In a report upon the French system of. higher 
primary schools issued by the Board of Education in 
s8q6-97 we find this passage :—" No child may be 
admitted into the higher primary schools unless he or 
she has obtained the certificate of primary instruction 
and has passed a year in the highest standards of the 
| elementary schools; or, in the case of children educated 
privately, can prove attainments equivalent to both of 
i these requirements.” The object of this hmitation is to 
| exclude all children who, being intellectually unable to 
profit by the higher instruction given, would fail to 
| repay to the country by their improved talent and 

industry the value of the public funds that would be 

spent upon them. 

In America education is free for all who have the 
desire and the capacity to benefit by it, from the 
primary school to the universitv. In Baltimore there 
are two schools, the Boys’ High School and thz Girls’ 
High School, which together accommodate 2,200 
| pupils. Both these schools are fed directly from the 
_ elementary schools. The high character of these in- 
, stitutions can be judged from the fact that the gradua- 
| tion certificate of the former is accepted by the Johns 
Hopkins University as entrance for the undergraduate 
bey without examination. 
| 
i 
| 
! 
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In America, as in France, the passport of admission 
into a higher grade of school is the graduation certifi- 
cate of the school below. 

There are, however, some encouraging words for 
those of us who desire the reform I am now discussing 
to be found in Mr. Fisher’s speech in the 
House of Commons on April goth. He said :— 
“T have that in spite of the con- 

ı siderable provision of free places and scholar- 
ships which is already available, further assist- 
ance both from the central and from the local authority 
is required to place the advantages of secondary educa- 
tion within the reach of all children who are able to 
profit by it.” He also said :-—' The establishment of 
a system of free secondary education is an ideal with 
which I have very great sympathy.” Considering that in 
the large majority of cases the fees paid for tuition in 
secondary schools are but a small proportion of the 
total cost of the education given to the pupils on whose 
behalf they are paid; that the bulk of the monev 
needed for. the maintenance of publicly provided 
secondary schools comes out of the public purse; and 
that according to Mr. Fisher’s own estimate a further 
contribution of £1,000,000 per vear would make our . 
secondary schools free, it 1s to be hoped that it will be 


little doubt 
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possible for him in the not distant future to realise 
the ideal with which he now feels only at liberty to 
express his sympathy. Further, when we find that 
there are in the secondary schools on the grant list 
in England and Wales 35,660 children under twelve 
years of age, 15,104 of whom are under eleven vears, 
we understand what a misnomer * secondary school” 
must be for some of these expensive institutions; for 
these thousands of boys and girls must in the nature 
of things be receiving primary education and should 
be in the common primary schools. Since only 4,632 
children under twelve vears of age are occupying free 
places in the secondary schools, it appears that 31,034 
children under that or about one-sixth of the 
total number of pupils in the schools receiving large 
grants from the public purse for advanced education, 
are there by virtue of paving a fec--generally a rela- 
tively small fee—when they should be in a primary 
school. They have shown no capacity to benefit by the 
instruction given in a secondary school; they are there 
as the result of an illogical claim, and they are taking 
the places of other children a little older than them- 
selves who could establish a real claim by graduating 
from the common school. From all these facts it 
appears that there is a lamentable waste of public 
money, and an equally lamentable neglect of available 
talent. 

The extra £1,000,000 per annum would be a sound 
investment on the part of the nation. It would bring 
a rich reward in more intelligent and efficient workers, 
in more enlightened and useful citizens. 

Let us, then, have the common school with an equal 
start for all, and from that school let the children pass, 
each according to his several ability, into a wide range 
of schools, differing in type and in curriculum; and let 
all these schools be free. So will the nation benefit on 
economic and on commercial grounds. But, better 
still—nay, best of all—-so shall the people be a happier 


age, 


people; for the happiness which arises from = culture | 


(the pleasure derived from literature and the arts) is 
not the birthright of anv one section of the community, 
but is the greatest blessing bestowed on man bv a 
beneficent Creator freely given to rich and poor, high 
and low, for the general uplifting and ennobling of 
the race. 


ami anoi a O ————— mM ŘČĒĂ 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


In the House of Commons on October 19th the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer announced that *'he 
feared it would not be possible to pass the Education 
Bill this session,” and he would not promise a dav for 
the second reading of the Bill, “unless there was a 
prospect of passing the BiH.” All who have the educa- 


tional well-being of the country at heart will be 
grievously disappointed at this decision. We still 


hope, however, that the Government mav be able ere 
long to take steps to embody the chief provisions of 
Mr. Fisher’s Bill in an Act of Parliament. 


THE Regulations for the Training of Teachers for 
Elementary Schools, which came into operation on 
August 1st, 1915, have been modified as follows :—- 
“If a student has interrupted his course at a training 
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college for military service, the Board may pay a 
further grant for such complete number of years 
may be required to enable him to complete the course 
of training originally approved for him, notwithstand- 
ing any proportionate grant for an incomplete year 
of training which may have already been paid.” Sub- 
ject to two minor alterations, parts i.-ill. and v. of the 
Regulations for Technical Schools, ete., in England 
and Wales for the school vear 1917-18 will be the 
same as those of last vear. 


as 


Mr. Fisnetr concluded his September tour in Lon- 
cashire with his speech at the Free Trade Hall, Man- 
chester. His courageous and convincing defence of the 
Education Bill and his outspokenness on the abolition 
of the half-time system make excellent reading. Our 
readers will find the speech in the Times Educational 
Supplement for October 4th. The President of the 
Board of Education told his audience :—* I adhere 
firmly to the opinion that children under fourteen 
should not go into the mills It appears to me to be 
demonstrated bevond all reasonable doubt that in spite 
of all the consideration which the emplovers of half- 
time children exhibit in the management of their mills, 
the result of this arrangement is bad for the phvsique 
and education of the race. It appears to me that the 
time has now come when the State must definitely 
make up its mind whether a plan shown to be injurious 
to the health ahd education of 30,000 children is to be 
permitted any longer to continue.” Lancashire will 
not be able, we hope, to resist the appeal of Mr. Fisher’s 
peroration :—" \s I end this address, I am reminded of 
an occasion not sixty vears ago when Lancashire made 
a great decision overthrowing for one of the abiding 
causes of the human conscience the clear and imme- 
diate dictates of pecuniary advantage. In the struggle 
between the Northern and Southern States of America, 
at a time when considerations of the pocket would 
have sugsested adherence to the slave-owning interest, 
the voice of Lancashire was raised for freedom. The 
issue now is different, but not dissimilar. You are not 
asked to make sacrifices for the status of unfree aliens 
in a distant continent, but at the price of some real, 
though temporary, inconvenience to raise to a higher 
plane the moral-and intellectual prospects of your own 
children. I do not doubt what vour election will be. 
I do not distrust vour instinct or question your wisdom. 
For a time the needle of vour judgment may quiver, 
but then it will settle and point the end steady to the 
pole-star of hope.” 


THE inaugural meeting of the Anglo-French Society 
was held at the Holborn Restaurant on October 15th 
under the chairmanship of Lord Burnham. The reason 
for its existence became apparent at the Entente Com- 
mittee— a body of which Sir Henry Newbolt is the 
chatirman—where it was found that, although there 
were Anglo-Russian, Anglo-Rumanian, and Anglo- 
Serbian Societies, there was no Anglo-French 
Society. Tt is true there exist the Alliance 
Francaise, the Entente Cordiale, and the Modern 
Language Association, but these cover only parts of 
the field that the new society hopes to do. There 
will be, if sufficient support is given to it, rooms in 
London where members can meet, and during the com- 
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ing winter lectures are to be given by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, Mr. Laurence Binvon, Mr. W. L. George, 
Prof. Paul Mantoux, M. H. D. Davray, and others. 
A sister socicty- La Société Franco-Britannique—t 


is 
being founded in Paris, which will welcome English 
members when they travel. As Mr. Gosse said at the 
meeting, it is necessary to have not only a political 
and an economic entente, but an intellectual one as 
well. The study of French must be made compulsory 
in all our schools, as no doubt English will be made 
in France. There must be an exchange of professors 
and students between the universities of the two 
nations that complement one another so perfectly, 
and, above all, there should be travelling scholarships 
and bursaries to enable both teachers and pupils 


to spend regular periods in France, and get 
to know our best Allies better. The future of the 


world depends on the alliance between France, the 
home of ideas, and the Anglo-Saxon races, who will 
turn those ideas into practical channels. MI particu- 
lars of the new society may be obtained from the 
secretary at & St. Martin's Ploce, W.C.2. 


Tar Duty and Discipline Movement, which aims at 
-rendering easier the work of teachers and parents by 
combating indiscipline and slackness in the school and 
in the home, is starting a new campaign among 
teachers. The movement, which has its headquarters 
at 117 Victoria Street, London, S.W .1, numbers among 
its vice-presidents more than a hundred and fifty men 
and women distinguished in English public life. 


THe committee of the Modern Language Association 
has issued a memorandum on the Board of Education’s 
proposals for advanced courses. The committee is of 
opinion that the course of instruction in modern studies 
for pupils who have passed the general school examina- 
tion should lead up to a higher school examination, in 
which it should be possible to take any of the followings 
alternatives :— 

A. Two modern foreign languages and the outlines 
of a period of European history (one section of the 
subject of modern history). | 

B. The English language and one modern foreign 
language and the outlines of a period of English history 
and of a period of European history (two sections of 
the subject of modern history). 

C. The English language and modern history, with 
two subsidiary foreign languages (at least one of which 
should be modern). 


Tne committee regrets that the Board of Education 
in the Regulations for Secondary Schools makes no 
provision for the study of English in its scheme of 
advanced courses, and believes that this may react un- 
favourably on the development of modern studies, as 
there are many schools which have specialists capable 
of giving competent instruction in English, in modern 
history, and in one modern foreign language, but no 
specialist who can take advanced work in two modern 
foreign languages. The Board of Education suggests 
the advanced study of a modern foreign language and 
of Latin as a possible alternative. The committee 
recognises that it is advisable, and perhaps essential, 
that those taking up modern studies should have a 


, 
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good reading knowledge of Latin. This, however, is a 
different thing from the “advanced study“ of Latin, 
and it deserves to be pointed out that the Board of 
Education Regulations state that the advanced courses 
are intended to lead up to honours work at a univer- 
sitv, but that there is no honours course at any English 
university in which Latin and a modern foreign lan- 
guage are combined as main subjects, 


No civilised nation can afford to allow its higher 
education to cut the cables which vitally connect 
modern life with the broader aspects of the life of 
ancient Greece and Rome. Educational reconstruction 
demands, not that we should jettison these humane 
subjects of antiquity, but that, in order to make more 
vivid appeal to the imagination, we should improve 
our method of presentation. Among such improved 
methods is the proper use of archaological aids. There 


exists, though not widely enough known among 
teachers, an organisation the object of which is to 


help this imaginative appeal, and it is the only one 
of its sort in England, though Treland and the United 
States have for some time benefited by well-managed 
schemes. The Association for the Reform of Latin 
Teaching, the president of which is Dr. W. H. D. 
Rouse, at its summer meeting at Cambridge in 1913 
established an Archwological Aids Committee, with 
Prof. Henry Browne, of Dublin, as president, and 
Mr. S. E. Winbolt, of Christ's Hospital, as honorary 
secretary. For the past four vers it has done work 
which has been highly successful, and much appre- 
ciated by the limited number of schools that have 
come to know of it. Its function is to circulate among 
schools a loan colleetion of archeological material illus- 
trating ancient classical history, literature, and life. 
Coins, pottery, pictures, photographs, and models can 
thus be used by teachers and pupils for adequate 
periods for a small subscription. It can searcely be 
realised by any who have not availed themselves of 
such aids how potent is the stimulus they provide. 
It is true we have grown more or less used to tangible 
and visible helps to education so far as kindergarten 
instruction concerned, but comparatively few 
teachers have grasped fully the psychological principle 
that for youths and adults also seeing--and handling 
---1s believing. The Archwological Aids Committee is 
now beginning the fifth vear of its work, particulars 
of which may be had from Mr. S. E. Winbolt, Christ’s 
Hospital, West Horsham, Sussex. 


is 


Bombay Province has a population of twenty millions; 
there are seven colleges, 111 high schools, and nearly 
ten thousand primary schools. The enrolment of the 
colleges, in the year 1915-16, was 4,702; that of the 
high schools, .37,700; and that of the primary schools, 
555,790. ‘The degree examinations at Bombay Univer- 
sitv for the vear were, according to Indian Education, 
attended by more than a thousand candidates; for M.A. 
S3 passed out of 190; for B.A. 481 out of 754; and for 
B.Sc. 34 out of 53. This preponderance of arts 
students will, no doubt, be largely reduced as the need 
for sciegtific training is more largely realised. There 
are signs that public opinion in India is gradually 
recognising the necessity for science in connection with 
the daily life, the commerce, and the industry of a 
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progressive people. The degree examiner in EngHsh 
comments upon the extraordinary carelessness of the 
majority of the candidates. ‘The number of high 
schools is proportionately small, and the financial situa- 
tion does not promise any immediate improvement. 
Great efforts are being made to improve the primary- 
school teaching of drawing. Not the least of the difi- 
culties to be encountered lies in the apathy both of 
school authorities and headmasters. Drawing lessons 
were, in one case, discontinued immediately after the 
visit of the insnector. 


Some time ago, after a visit from the late Prof. 
A. J. Herbertson, a branch of the Geographical Asso- 
ciation of England was established at Cape Town. 
Jt did not have a long or a vigorous existence. A 
South African Geographical Society has, we are glad to 
note, been recently founded at Johannesburg largely 
as a result of the support of the staff of the School of 
Mines, ten of whom have promised popular lectures. 
This society has a much better chance of prosperity 
than the old one, and is a reminder of the enthusiasm 
for education which exists in Johannesburg, 


IN our review last month of “A Lasting Peace, 
etc., by J. J. Rousseau, edited by C. E. Vaughan 
(Constable, 2s. net), it was stated that Prof. Vaughan's 
fine and scholarly edition in two volumes of all the 
political writings of Rousseau was published by the 
Clarendon Press. This was a mistake; the volumes 
are published by the Cambridge University Press. 


SCOTTISH. 


Tis year’s annual meeting of the Educational In- 
stitute of Scotland is likely to become an historic one, 
for then was consummated the long-looked-for union 
which has brought all the diverse professional asso- 
ciations of teachers into one fold. The Educational 
Institute has always claimed to be representative of 
the whole teaching profession, and throughout the 
early part of its history amply justified its claim. But 
gradually one body of teachers and then another came 
to the conclusion that they could further their own 
interests better by setting up independent associations. 
These separate associations had, however, been moving 
on converging roads, and members had gradually 
come to see that the things that divided them were 
much less than those that united them, and they had 
at last come together and were prepared to march 
forward for the future on a broad common educational 
highway. The union meeting was held within the 
historic precincts of Moray House, Edinburgh, and 
the setting of the scene was-not unworthy of the occa- 
sion. Notwithstanding the difliculties of travel at this 
time, the crowded audience was representative of all 
that is best in the educational life of the whole coun- 
try. On the platform, in addition to the leaders of the 
uniting associations, were the Secretary for Scotland, 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and the Principal and 
several of the professors of Edinburgh University. It 
was fitting that Mr. M’Cailum, convener of the com- 
mittee which carried through the difficult and delicate 
negotiations for union, should occupy the chair and 
move the resolution which brought the labour of years 
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to a satisfactory close. Thereafter Mr. Strong, rector 
of the Royal High School, Edinburgh, was called to 
the chair as the first president of the united associa- 
tion. There was a peculiar fitness in this election, as 
it was a rector of the Roval High School who occupied 
the chair at the inauguration of the Educational Insti- 
tute in 1847” 


Tne Right Hon. Robert Munro, M.P., Secretary for 


Scotland, congratulated the teachers of Scotland on 
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the step they had just taken. The time and the place 
and the manner of the union were all significant. 
They were standing on the threshold of a new and 
a better era in Scottish education, because the public 
mind was impressed as never before by the import- 
ance of education. War, the sternest of all teachers, 
had proved conclusively that with an educated popu- 
lace anything was possible. As regards the place, it 
Was impossible to conceive one more inspiring than 
the ancient building round which clustered such hal- 
lowed and fragrant memories in Scottish history. He 
welcomed the union on behalf of Sir John Struthers 
and the Education Department, because they would 
now be able to obtain the collective, authentic, and 
authoritative opinion of the teachers of Scotland. Mr. 
Munro said that he had been intimately associated 
with teachers from his earliest years, and many of 
the intimate friends of his youth were country teachers. 
Sir J. Lorne MacLeod, Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
and Sir Alfred Ewing, Principal of the University, 
congratulated the teachers on the spirit of sweet 
reasonableness which had brought them together, and 
expressed the hope that their. efforts would be directed 
to still further advancing the highest interests of the 
nation. . 


THE Scotch Education Department has issued to 
school managers a circular directing their attention 
to the conditions governing the allocation of the new 
educational grant, and to the considerations they 
should have in view in distributing it among their 
teachers. As regards the former, the sum is made up 
of a per capita grant, according to the number of 
qualified teachers under each authority, augmented 
(1) by the sum necessary, in the case of authorities 
with a school rate in excess of 1s. 6d. per £, to bring 
the average salaries of teachers in their employ up to 
£112; (2) by a percentage of the collective salaries of 
the lintermediate and secondary teachers in their 


schools. School authorities under which the average 
salary is less than 4,112, and the, school rate 
under tod. per £, will be required to make up 


the salaries to this average before sharing in the 
grant. The method of distributing the money among 
the various members of the staff is left to the school 
authorities, with the recommendation that due con- 
sideration should be given to the improvement of the 
salaries of those who have attained a certain length 


of service and proved their capacity as teachers. 


Loro HatDaANe’s addresses on education have a 
perennial freshness. No man of our time has spoken 
more frequently on this subject, yet he has always 
something new and striking and stimulating to say. 
His latest address to the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation in Edinburgh served to show once more “his 
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infinite variety." To be educated, he said, meant to 
be able to hold communion with the highest and best 
in science, literature, art, and religion. In Scotland 
the graces—that is, the artistic element in education 
—had been too much neglected. But form can never 
be separated from substance, and it was impossible 
to reach the highest excellence until the form of educa- 
tion was as good as its substance. North of the 
Tweed the substance of education was incomparably 
better than in the south, whereas the form was dis- 
tinctly poorer. If they could add English form to 
Scottish substance they would have an ideal combina- 
tion. 


Dr. Morcan, Principal of the Provincial Training 
College, Edinburgh, speaking at the opening of the 
East Lothian Mining and = Technical School, 
Tranent, gave utterance to some home-truths which 
will not please those self-satisfied educationists who 
think that evervthing is well with Scottish education. 
Dr. Morgan declared that during recent years England 
and Wales had been making greater progress than 
Scotland, especially in secondary, technical, and univer- 
sity education. The Education Act of 1902 had given 
an enormous impetus to education in the south. 
There was a ferment at work there that had no counter- 
part in Scotland, but they looked with confidence to 
the forthcoming Education Bill awakening Scotland 
from its educational self-complacency and inaugurat- 
ing a new era of progress in the schools. 


Mr. G. W. Currie, M.P., in addressing a meeting 
of Leith (teachers, said that there was a disposition 
in some quarters to, cavil at the precedence given to 
the English Education Bill, but he believed that the 
slight delay that would be thus produced would be 
more than compensated for by the experience to be 
gained from the discussions of the English problems. 
He strongly deprecated premature specialisation in 
school, and sad that the poorest .of all kinds of early 
specialisation was that in commercial subjects. This 
might produce an inferior tvpe of office boy; it would 
never produce a man of business. Speaking of sala- 
ries, he said that for the last twenty vears the re- 
muneration doled out to nine schoolmasters out of 
every ten was in itself evidence that there was a good 
deal of humbug and lip service going about as to the 
value to be attached to education. - 


Tue Joint Committee of the Scottish Provincial 
Committees for the Training of Teachers has unani- 
mously approved of the following resolutions :—(1) 
That the present conditions in the teaching profession 
constitute a grave menace to the efficiency of national 
education; (2) that to make the teaching profession 
attractive to men and women of the class desired, it 
is necessary that reasonable rates of remuneration and 
adequate salary scales should be established through- 
out the country. The committee further recommended 
that the junior system should be abolished, and that 
all intending teachers should be required to take a 
course of secondary education and obtain some form 
of school-leaving certificate. It was also agreed to 
recommend that the training college course should be 
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readjusted as regards duration, subjects of study, and 
practical training. 


Tue scheme of superannuation devised by Sir Wil- 
liam McCormick’s Committee for the newer universi- 
ties in England is to be extended to university lecturers 
in Scotland. The principle of the new scheme is that 
the contributions should be on a 10 per cent. of salary 
basis, half being contributed by the lecturer and half 
by the university. The Carnegie Trust is said to be 
prepared to reimburse the universities in whole or part 
for their expenditure under this head. In view of the 
utterly inadequate salaries of these lecturers, the proper 
course would be for the universitics to take over the 
payment of the whole ro per cent., and look to the 
Carnegie Trust to make a liberal contribution towards 
this. There is already in operation a superannuation 
scheme for Scottish professors on a non-contributory 
basis, and no good reason can be advanced for giving 


lecturers any worse terms. 


IRISH. 

Tne exhibition and prize lists of the Intermediate 
Education Board are published this vear, as last, with- 
out the names and with only the numbers of the suc- 
cessful candidates. Thev may be summarised as fol- 


lows :— 
boys. 
‘Senior Grade. 
First Second Prize Pi ize Prize 

Group Cl. Exh. Ch Exh. b3 ha Lt Total 
Classical 6 6 š 5 5 27 
Mod. Lit. 5 -a 5 5 5 27 
Mathem. I 4 3 —- I 9 
Science + 7 5 4 6 20 

Middle Grade. 
Classical 6 S i7 2 6 39 
Mod. Lit. © S 10 10 lI 43 
Mathem. 6 S 12 8 6 40 
Science O 5 10 10 10 44 

Junior Grade. 
Classical 10° 15 20 6 4 55 
Mod. Lit. rr 10 21 21 4 92 
Mathem. II I5 21 23 9I 
Science 10 15 21) 2r 23 go 

ll Grades. 
Classical 22 29 2 13 15 I21 
Mod. Lit. 22 31 36 30 39 104 
Mathem. 15 27 30 29 30 140 
Science 20 30 36 35 39 160 
Total 82 117 150 113 123. 585 

GIRLS. 

Senior Grade. 
Classical I — —- — — I 
Mod. Lit. 3 8 F 9 12 39 
Mathem. 2 2 —- — — 4 
Science 2 6 I 2 — 1I 

Middle Grade. 
Classical I — — — — I 
Mod. Lit. ır 16 9 10 12 58 
Mathem. — 2 I I — 4 
Science I 9 5 3 $2 
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Junior Grade. ' 


First Second Prize Prize Prize 
Group Cl. Exh. Cl. Exh. L3 £2 hl Total 
Classical  — I — — — I 
Mod. Lit. 8 II 15 13 17 64 
Mather. 9 10 7 = 3 29 
Science 7 IIl O $8 10 42 
All Grades. 
Classical 2 I — — — 
Mod. Lit. 22 35 31 ce 41 JOI 
Mathem. 11 i4 5S I 3 37 
Science 10 20 II 15 13 H3 
Total 45 76 50 45 7 276 


Tue value of the first-class exhibitions is £30 in the 
Senior Grade, £20 in the Middle, and 4,15 in the 
Junior, and of the second-class exhibitions £20 in the 
Senior, £15 in the Middle, and £10 in the Junior. 


. The number and value of the awards are both 


slightly higher this year than last. The amount spent 


this year is as follows :— 


Boys. 
Senior Grade Middle Grade Junior Grade Total 
aa £ £ £ £ 
Exhibitions . goo 900 1,240 3,100 
Prizes we QQ 235 360 903 
GIRLS. 
Exhibitions 560 665 690 1,915 
Prizes ae DD S7 150 301 


Board has just published its 
£40,000 grant 
The total 


THE Intermediate 
report on the expenditure of the 
(Teachers? Salaries Grant) for last vear. 


number of intermediate schools is 350, and of inter- 


mediate pupils as defined by the rules of the grant 
19,124. Of these, 229 schools with 13,204 pupils are 
under Roman Catholic management, and 121 schools 
with 5,920 pupils are under non-Roman Catholic 
management. In the former (Roman Catholic) class 
the number of duly qualified Jay teachers is 164, and 
in the latter (non-Roman Catholic) 295. In the Roman 
Catholic schools there are 288 lav teachers who do not 


fulfil the conditions as to tenure, salary, etc., and in 


the non-Roman Catholic schools there are 420 such 
lav teachers. The number of qualified lay teachers in 
Roman Catholic schools has risen from 125 in 1915-16 
to 164 in 1916-17, and in non-Roman Catholic schools 
from 273 to 288. The proportion of qualified lay 
teachers in Roman Catholic schools is still far below 
that of on2 to every forty pupils; it is, in fact, onlv 
one to every eighty, while in non-Roman Catholic 
schools it is one to every twenty. The highest salary 
paid to a Roman Catholic lav teacher is only 4,165, 
less than half the highest paid to a non-Roman Catho- 
lic assistant lav teacher. 


IRELAND has been promised this autumn an Act of 
Parliament for the distributicn to secondary schools 
of her equivalent of the new Fisher grant. It is stated 
that the amount will be £45,000, which takes no 
account of the much larger Treasurv grant already 
paid to secondary schools in Great Britain, for which 
Ireland has never received any equivalent, and it is 
therefore far below what she is entitled to receive. 
She will nevertheless be thankful to receive this not 
inconsiderable sum. It will, however, provide for no 


-of South Wales. 


heroic measures in the wav of sweeping reform, and it 
is better to take what can be casily obtained than to 
endanger: everything by contentious legislation, such 
as a large measure of reform would undoubtedly entail. 
It is further stated that the £48,000 will be expended 
partly in summer courses for tcachers, and partly in 
capitation grants to the intermediate schools. 

Tue Department has issued an explanatory circular 
concerning its programme of expcrimental science, 
drawing, manual instruction, and domestic economy 
for day secondary schools. It states that it has 
under contemplation a complete revision of the condi- 
tions under which grants will be made for instruction 
in these subjects after the current session. The revised 
programme will be issted to managers at as early a 
date as possible. 

WELSH. 

Ir is difficult to say whether more attention is just 
now given in Wales to Mr. Fisher’s tour and his 
proposals or to the reception to be accorded to the 
suggestions of the Llandrindod Conference for the 
constitution of the proposed National Council of Edu- 
cation. The recommendations of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the conference are now under consideration 
by the local authorities; the chief objections that have 
so far been raised are those made by the large towns 
Barry Education Committee unani- 
mously supported the plan; Cardiff decided, by the 
casting vote of the chairman, not to send delegates to 
the executive; Newport was dissatisfied with the 
scheme because it was not plain how the town would 
be affected in the matter of rating; Swansea, appears 
to be in favour of an ad hoc authority directly elected. 
It may be useful to set down, without attempting to 
assess their value, some of the heads of the con- 
troversy :— 

(1) It is urged that Wales is not a mere geographical 
expression, but a nation, with national aspirations, a 
national language and literature, and a national char- 
acter; therefore a mere provincial council, one of such 
a series as has been proposed in the scheme with 
which Lord Haldane's name has been associated, will 
not satisfy its needs. To this it is answered that no 
boundarv—national, linguistic, or geographical—can be 
assigned to Wales; that 56 per cent. of the population 
speak no Welsh, and only o per cent. no English; that 
when full provision has been made for the teaching of 
the Welsh language, history, geography, literature, 
and folklore, that which is good in the teaching of 
other subjects is good alike for England and for 
Wales, and that each should have the benefit of the 
other’s views, knowledge, and methods. 

(2) A National Council would be able to secure 
adequate financial treatment; Wales is quite capable * 
of controlling its own educational expenditure, but 
must have much more money to spend; for everv 
shilling spent by the ratepavers Parliament contributes 
1s. 44d. to Wales, but 13s. 1}d. in the case of Ireland. 
In reply, it is urged that Imperial grants would in- 
volve Parliamentary control, and not the autonomy 
which is claimed for Wales; moreover, Ireland by no 
means accepts the correctness of the comparison 


_(Scnoor Wortp, September, 1917, p. 320). 


(3) Welsh education could be unified and its present 
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“chaotic condition" remedied. Against this it is urged 
that while elementary education is under the Saale 
System that applies also to England, plus special atten. 
tion to Welsh needs, Wales has already been priding 
herself on the simplicity and efficiency of her second- 
ary education. One section says that what has so 
well succeeded under the Central Welsh Board wiil 
not fail under a National Council; another savs, “No 


more Central Board, but an ; i 
£ authority electe ; 
people! 9 ? y elected by the 


Tue view í duc: as disti 

the Ci ee as 

| 3 mtroversy is 
not educational, but political—in fact, many of the 
advocates of a National Council only support it be- 
cause they see in it an instalment of Home Rule for 
Wales. The teachers care little whether thev are 
ruled from Whitehall or from some Welsh centre so 
long as they are enabled to go on properly with en 
work of making out of the available material the best 
possible men and the best citizens. So far as a 
National Council will help them in this thev are pies 
pared to support it; but its only educational business 
is to bring them the children and to see that the 
teachers are given proper facilities for their work. 
The teachers are certainly not prepared to accept any 
arrangement that will raise a barrier against free 
migration to and from Wales, without loss of rights 


and Status in the matters of tenure, 
pensions. 


salaries, and 


THE speeches made by Mr. Fisher during his Welsh 
tour have generally consisted of two parts, the first 
dealing with the impressions he had received of Welsh 
educational matters and the conclusions he had reached 
as to the best methods of furthering their progress 
and the second consisting of an exposition of the 
policy embodied in his Education Bill. This exposi- 
tion resembled nothing so much as an admirable model 


lesson, and contained very little more than anvone 
of ordinary intelligence could obtain from a perusal 
of the text-book—the Bill itself. The teacher was 


probably absolutely right in taking jt for granted that 
two-thirds of his class had not read, or at least had 
not mastered, the subject-matter of the lesson. 

A Sortu WALES paper says that the newest stvle 
in fur coats is called “ lishergrants,” because,so manv 
teachers are ordering them for the winter on the 
strength of their increased salaries. Jf ‘this statement 
is intended to convey the impression that the grants 
are likely to enable teachers to indulge in patna: 


gant luxuries, the sooner that impression is corrected 
the better. 


OVERHEARD in the queue of the ticketless, before 
the opening of the doors at a Fisher meeting :— They 
ought to have sent tickets to the schools: they have 
been requiri Si ; i 
! quiring names and addresses before they would 
issue them.” © Well and got them.” “Yes, 
it’s the tame teachers that got the tickets.” 


. Sap a wicked delegate in the train, on the retura 
journey from Llandrindod: “Did vou hear --— sav 
he hoped the council would remember it was a Welsh 
National Council—with the accent on the ‘ National ?’? 
Well, now, I'll tell you what it is- -y mae arnom ni 
eisieu ‘ educashion,’ with the accent on the cash!" 
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STANDARDS OF EDUCATIONAL 
ABILITY. 

The Distribution and Relations of Educational 
Abilities. Report by the Education Officer of the Lon- 
don County Council, submitting three Memoranda by 
Mr. Cyril Burt. 93 pp. (P. S. King.) 2s. 6d.; post 
free 2s. 11d. 

We have frequently directed the attention of our 
readers to the work which is being done upon educa- 
tional problems, both in this country and in America, 
by the methods of statistical and experimental re- 
search. But we do not remember to have done so 
with greater satisfaction than in the present instance, 
in which Mr. Cyril Burt's memoranda, introduced and 
commended by the Education Officer of the London 
County Council, claim our notice. The problem dealt 
with is of great practical importance; and everv page 
of the book is marked by painstaking thoroughness, 
extreme caution, and, in short, by the true spirit of 
scientific inquiry. We may sav at once that the 
reader whose habit of mind is not scientific is not 


jikelv to be attracted, but even he should be interested 


in the broad results, as set forth in Sir R. Blair's 
introduction and in Mr. Burt's own summary. 

Mr. Burt’s chief object is “to present a preliminary 
estimate of the distribution of educational abilities 
among children of ordinary elementary schools and of 
special schools for the mentally defective.” To most 
readers of THe ScnooL Wortp the normal child is of 


more direct practical concern than the mentally defec- 


ÁÁ ee eee 


features of the whole investigation. 


-what these 


' standard. 


tive. But it is a matter of general interest that the 
educational attainments of a child technically known 
as “defective” correspond, on an average, with those 
of a “normal” just over half his age. Special school 
children are, we also find, distinguished from those 
in ordinary schools by “educational deficiency” far 
more than by general intelligence, and are perhaps to 
be regarded primarily as school failures, and not 
alwavs therefore as mentally defective in the narrower 
sense. They are not, that is to sav, absolutely denctent 
in intelligence, but only in the particular sort of in- 
telligence which the bulk of the usual school curri- 
culum is calculated to reach and to develop. 

Mr. Burt interprets “educational attainments" in 
terms of the now obsolescent “standards” of elemen- 
tary-school instruction. Notwithstanding its conveni- 
ence, we regard this as one of the most unsatisfactory 
Many persons 
who would be interested in the inquiry will not know 
“standards “ are, and those who know best 
What thev are will be the first to shake their heads at 
being asked to accept them as satisfactory standards 
of real attainment. However, waiving this objection, 
we find, to use Mr. Burt's mode of expression, that, for 
the normal child, standard=age—6, so that, for ex- 
ample, a child eleven vears old is normally in the fifth 
But Mr. Burt's investigations, carried on 
in the elementary schools of a representative metro- 


' politan borough, give all the definiteness of hard facts 


thirteen vears of age, nearly 


and figures to what every teacher knows, that classifi- 
cation according to age is perfectly futile. To take a 
particular instance, of 3,000 children examined at 
y 38 per cent. were in the 
“modal,” or prevalent, or normal class for that nage; 
but 25 per cent. werc a vear behind, 14} per cent. two 
vears behind, 8 per cent. three vears behind, and 2 per 
cent. four years behind, whilst nearly ro per cent. 


-were a vear in advance, and about 2} per cent. two 


vears in advance. 

Thus consecutive age-groups overlap extensivelv. 
The overlap, savs Mr. Burt, is greatest in single sub- 
jects taken separately, and especially in those subjects 
which depend more upon native aptitude than upon 
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acquired knowledge. Even in general educational 
ability the overlap is very considerable. “Hence, to be 
homogeneous in educational ability, a school class must 
be heterogeneous in age. dt should embrace a range 
Of about five years.” 

To the secondary-school teacher, accustomed to a 
flexible scheme of promotion, these findings will cause 
no surprise. Perhaps the elementaryv-school teacher 
will also experience little surprise, but for various 
reasons he has been so much hampered bv a stiff 
scheme of promotion by age that he will be especially 
glad to have the weight of Mr. Burt's authority on 
the side of real freedom of classification. It mav be 
objected that this inguiry, like most others of the kind 
so far, only gives results which observant teachers 
were already aware of. It would be fairer to sav that 
such inquiries tend gradually to substitute knowledge, 
which must be accepted, for opinion, which mav “be 
rejected, by administrative authorities. i 

We make no pretence to having done full justice to 
the thoroughness of Mr. Burt's piece of work, and we 
have not been careful to emphasise the praiseworthy 

candour with which he repeatedly warns us that, as is 
metit able in a first attempt, the methods are but tenta- 
tive and the results provisional. But we agree with 
Sir R. Blair that Mr. Burt has initiated a group of 
investigations which, if continued extensively and in- 
tensively, should lift the practice of teaching from 
empiricism and lay it on a broad scientific foundation. 


A CENTURY OF EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. 

Main Currents in european History, 
Prof. F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 300 pp., 
(Macmillan.) 7s. 6d. net. 

Pror. HEARNSHAW’s new volume on European his- 
tory will be found decidedly useful and suggestive. 
The book has been worked up from a course “of lec- 
tures. To rewrite in cold blood what has been already 
delivered, probably with the force and freshness which 
come from the sympathy of an interested audience, 
requires no Httle skill. But these printed lectures 
retain what must have been their original charm, force- 
ful words such as come more naturally to tbe Jips 
than to the pen, epigrams which were not coined 
laboriously but show a power to hit on the right 
phrase to suit the fact or policy being described, and 
strings of epithets which do really apply. The reader 
is as surely fascinated as the class students must have 
been. Whether as lecturer or as writer, Prof. Hearn- 
shaw drives home his points because he understands 
and wants us to understand. 
to take his Sixth through a period that all thoughtful 
bovs want to study can be warmly advised to use the 
book, designed though it is for university needs; of 
course, the said boys would have to know already 
something of the outlines. The general reader also 
ought to have the book brought prominently to his 
notice. 

The period really is 1789-71914. We begin with the 
causes of the Great Revolution, are. led on to the 
crisis of 1792-93, when France had her back to the 
wall, and so understand why, retaliating on her in- 
vaders and appealing to peoples against crowns, she 
so soon became aggressive. What Napoleon did, or 
failed to do, comes in direct connection with what the 
Republic did; here it must be stated that what he did 
to Europe is meant, for the Code and the Con- 
cordat and whatever else he did for France are left 
aside. All this is not merely introductorv to the Con- 
gress of Vienna, as would have been the case if the 
book started by order at 1815, but also part of the sub- 
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Then come the decisions of the Congress, and 
some care is taken to show us that the Allied diplo- 
matists were not all scheming knaves bent on destroy- 
ing national ideals and riveting at once the chitins of 
sliverv on the necks of peoples; there were dificult 
problems to be solved in 1814- 15, especially as the 
Liberals were noisy and injudicious. At this point we 
look forward with interest to see what will be said of 
our Castlereagh and Canning, and as we read on we 
are satistied. 

The importance of the reign of Louis Philippe is not 
neglected; it is handled in “such a way as to explain 

1545, as are events of °48 and ’49 to explain the coup 
d'état of ’5r. Time is not wasted in denunciation of 
Napoleon HI.; his deeds are presented to us, his 
sudden halts w hen he scemed to be so successful, and 
then his childish incapacity in presence of Bismarck. 
It must be added that British policy is somewhat 
neglected. Palmerston’s attitude on the Egyptian, 
Turkish, and Danish questions is passed over; some- 
thing might have been made of the cooling of the 
Crimean entente, if onlv as a prelude to what is said 
later of the present alliance; also something ‘ef the 
suddenness of the Bism: irckian advance as contrasted 
with the feebleness of Frederick William IV., for we 
must remember that, if Palmerston misjudged Prussia’s 
strength, it was because for more than forty years no 
Prussian had been a great leader. 

The best of the work is the tracing of the various 
steps in the career of Bismarck, justice being done to 
him by the acknowledgment that the military chiefs, 
and not he, required the fortresses of Alsace and 
Lorraine, and in that of William II. after r890. One 
would not wish for a more graphic account of the 
Morocco episodes or of the “shining armour ” period. 
But one may be inclined to think that the ‘honest 
broker ” policy of 1878 was a pretence, for Bismarck 
was quite keen to push on Austria to check Russian 
supremacy in the Balkans, while he let Disraeli have 
the credit so as to incur the enmity of Russia. Prof. 
Hearnshaw seems to imply that he really was in- 
different. Perhaps also at a later period more might 
have been said about Japan. If just now we felt 
inclined to think that enough was not said about 
Palmerston, we have no cause to blame ma short and 
cutting remarks on Disracli, Gladstone, Salisbury, and 
the ante-bellum Ministry, except that Semitic hatred 
of Russia rather than sympathy with Turkey suits 
best our idea of the first-named. In short, a book to 
be read as it is worked up to the climax of 1914. 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 


A. Daudet, Le Petit Chose. Edited by V. E. Fran- 
çois.  xii+203 pp. (Ginn.)  2s.—This is a pleasant 
abridgment of Daudet’s charming tale, in which par- 
ticular stress is laid on the autobiographical details. 
A very brief note provides some particulars of Daudet’s 
life, there is a full vocabulary, and the notes on the 
text are quite sacisfactory, though it gives ‘one a shock 
to find Moliere’s remark about La Fontaine: “Ils 
n’effaceront pas le bonhomme,” rendered by * They 
won't take the shine out of the codger.” In 
all this there is nothing different from the 
usual run of editions of French texts pro- 
duced in America. If we single out this book 
it is because it also contains quite respectable exercises 
on reform lines, a welcome sign of the advance in 
modern language teaching in the U.S.A. It is a pity 
that the discredited terms ‘passé défini" and ‘ passé 
indéfini” have been retained. 


Leo Tolstoy, A Prisoner of the Caucasus, 
by E. G. Underwood and Nevill Forbes. xxviit-+ 128 
pp. (Oxford University Pressa 2s. Od. net.—Phis 
excellent short story was published as a “Russian 
Plain Text” some little time ago, at 1s. net. It now 
appears with a good introduction, verv useful notes 
that clear up every difhcultv, and a vocabulary, and 
may be recommended as a very suitable reader for one 
who has surmounted the first difficulties of Russian. 
The presence of a few dialect peculiarities in the text 
is no serious drawback. ` The enterprise of the Oxford 
University Press in providing such beautifully printed 
texts at a reasonable price deserves widespread recog- 
nition. 


A Skeleton Spanish Grammar. By E. A. Peers. 
IX+138+xxi pp. (Blackie.) 2s. 6d. net. Apart from 
the treatment of the pronunciation, which is scarcely 
sutisfactory, this is a very good presentation of the 
elementary facts of Spanish grammar. Mr. Peers ex- 
presses himself lucidly and makes good use of a variety 
of types to make his meaning clear, and misprints 
are rane, The exercises are well thought out, conver- 
sational ones being frequent, and the later ones also 
contain some passages for reading. It is a thoroughly 


useful little book that we have no hesitation in recom- 
mending. 


Edited 


Notebook of Modern Languages. By 1. H. B. 
Spiers. iii+144 pp. (Heath.) 1s. 3d. net.~-We have 
several English “notebooks” of this kind, with head- 
ings and space for the student to enter words, such 
as those compiled by Mr. Hodges and by Mr. Weber, 
which are much superior to the one before us. Mr. 
Spiers has strange ideas as to the relative importance 
of things. He gives three pages to “accents” and 
four to ‘derivation and philology’; eleven to 
“gender” and twelve to "grammar"; four to ‘ pro- 
nunciation ” and eight to ‘‘ proverbs.” More than half 
the book is assigned to “idioms” and *“miscel- 
laneous."’ It is amazing that an experienced teacher 
should be capable of producing such a poor “ note- 
book.” 

Classics. 


Selected Letters of Cicero. Edited by H. M. Poteat. 
Xii+201 pp. (Heath.) 2s. 6d. net.--This is a very 
handy and, on the whole, excellent selection. The 
introduction, which is admirably brief—being only 
two pages in length—-gives all that need be known in 
order to appreciate the letters, and the selection made 
(considerably different from Watson's) provides an 
almost fascinating narrative. Dr. Poteat's object has 
been ‘to throw light upon Cicero’s habits and char- 
acter, and upon.the life in which he moved.” In this 
he has succeeded; our only criticism of his choice of 
letters is that we think an edition intended for voung 
students should have provided better examples to show 
the contrast between Cicero's more familiar and more 
formal, or * periodic.” style than this volume doves. 
Nothing could be more instructive for the young 
student than the contrast between the average letter 
of, say, the fourteenth book “Ad Atticum”? and the two 
to Antony and Dolabella respectively which that book 
contains. Dr. Poteat's selection is about equally 
divided, it is true, between those “Ad Atticum” and 
those “ Ad Familiares,” and there is a difference between 
these; but there are few of the most intimate and 
informal notes to Atticus, so that the divergence of 
stvle is not so well marked as it might have been: 
Apart from selecting, an editor of a volume such as 
this has only one other thing to do, i.e. to write the 
notes. (The text used is the Teubner text of Müller.) 
These we find very exhaustive; and Dr. Poteat savs 
that he has deliberately made them so, because he 
finds the average student who comes up to him from 
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American schools “ suffering from indifferent teaching.” 
We do not know about American schools, but must 
certainly say that the commentary contains a good 
deal that Sixth Form boys in our schools will find 
otiose. At the same time, it is full of lucid and dis- 
criminating remarks, which are only occasionally 
marred by a strange obscurity. For example, on St 
locare voluisses, duobus his muncribus liberasses (“* Ad 
Att,” iv., 4) Dr. Poteat says :—'‘ You will have 
come out ahead on the two shows held recently ” 
(p. 131). We would not like to suggest that he does 
not understand the Latin, but his translation certainly 
does not help us to do so. The notes largely consist 
of such suggested transkations for the more dificult 
phrases and passages, and Dr. Poteat quotes freely 
from Shuckburgh’s excellent translation. We should 
like to have seen him following the time-honoured 
custom and suggesting French equivalents for the 
Greek; but this he has not done. In spite of these 
criticisms we can strongfy recommend the volume; it 
is well printed and strongly bound, and its price is 
more democratic than we usually associate with 
American publishing houses for books of similar 
format. 
History. 

Italy and the War. Translated from the Italian by 
Mrs. G. W. Hamilton. viii+208 pp. (Bell.) 2s. 6d. 
net.— The causes which led Italy to denounce the Triple 
Alliance and to enter into the war against Austria by 
the side of the Entente Powers are still apprehended but 
imperfectly by the mass of English people. Hence this 
statement of Italy's case by prominent Italians is very 
welcome in the excellent translation that Mrs. Hamil- 
ton’s skilful pen here presents to-us. The book con- 
sists of ten essays by ten different writers, all of whom 
are professors at one or other of the great Italian 
universities. The topics dealt with include ‘The 
Moral Reasons for Our War,’' “The Political 
Reasons,” “Italia Irredenta,” * Necessity and Reason 
for the Present War with Turkeyv.’’ The essay which 
will rouse the most serious seinen this country 
and elsewhere is probably that by Prof. Errera, of 
Bologna, on ‘The Rights of Italy over the Adriatic.” 
The writer boldly claims for Italy the whole of the 
eastern littoral of that sea, mainly on the ground-—- 
suspiciously like that on which Germany claims Hol- 
land and Belgium——namely, that it is necessary to her 
existence and her security. Though it is impossible to 
agree With all the opinions of all the ten writers, there 
can be no doubt that this valuable collection of essays 
deserves close and sympathetic study. 


Italy, Mediaeval and Modern. By E. M. Jamison 
and others. viii+504 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 6s. 6d. 
net.—-This volume belongs to the same series as the 
excellent handbooks on the Balkans and Prussia, 
already published by the Clarendon Press. Like its 
predecessors, it is the work of a group of co-operators. 
Four writers deal respectively with Italy before 1250, 
Italy 1250-1527, Italy 1528-1789, and the Evolution of 
Unity. Phe last section-—apparently from the pen of 
Prof. C. S. Terrv—-is the most considerable in size 
and the most important from the point of view of 
present-day interests. It traces the progress of the 
Italian national movement from the time of the 
French Revolution to its triumph in 1870. Then it 
deals with the less familiar theme of the subsequent 
development of Italian politics, shows why Italv 
entered the Triple Alliance in 1882, and why she left 
it in 1915. The book as a whole supplics what Mr. 
H. W. C. Davies, in a prefatory note, says has long 
been a real want in this country, viz. a ‘general 
sketch of Italian historv from the barbarian invasions 
to the present day which can be recommended as an 
introduction to more detailed studies.” 


“Chronicle, by Jessie P. Findlay. 
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from Holinshed’s 
92 pp. (Mackay.) 
1s. boards; Sd. paper.—This little volume contains six 
tales of medieval Scottish kings. They are adapted 
for modern reading from the version which Holinshed 
presented to his readers—chief among whom was Wil- 
liam Shakespeare—in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century. Their original source was the fabulous Latin 
chronicle of Hector Boece. Miss Findlay, in editing 
these ancient legends for modern students, of course 
makes no claims on behalf of their historical credibility. 
She admits that thev are mere etforts of primitive 
imagination. But she rightly and effectively contends 
that thev are so “full of the very quaintest of fancies, 
and rich in droll conceits,”’ and that thev contrive “io 
portray for us so vivid a picture of the passionate child- 
hood of Scottish history,” that thev are worth reading 
and remembering. Of the six stories, the one which 
will excite most interest will no doubt be the last, 
viz. “The Story of Macbeth”; it. well repays com- 
parison with Shakespeare’s famous play. Miss Mar- 
garet Ross contributes six clever illustrations to the 
book. ` : ' 

The City Churches: a Short Guide, with Illustra- 
tions and Maps. By M. E. Tabor. 134 pp. (Headley 
Bros.) 2s. od. net.—-This is an attractive little hand- 
book on a most fascinating theme. ‘rhe fifty-two 
Citv churches, embedded in the midst of offices and 
warehouses, stand as a perpetual reminder of that 
medieval and early modern London which was so 
radically different from the City of to-day. The sur- 
viving City churches represent fewer than one-half of 
the goodly company that flourished in the days before 
the Great Fire of 1666. In that conflagration eighty- 
six perished, and many of these were not rebuilt. 
Sych as were reconstructed were for the most part 
the work of Sir Christopher Wren; no fewer than 
thirty-two of his churches still stand in the City; 
eighteen have been pulled down. Nine of the extant 
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- churches belong to the period prior to the Fire. 
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Miss Tabor gives a brief historical and architectural 
account of each of the churches in turn—just such a 
sketch as a visitor, pressed for time, would wish to 
have before him as he pavs a rapid visit to one build- 
ing after another. At the end of the book a useful 
map shows the exact positions of the churches. 


Mathomatics. 

Introduction to the Calculus of Variations. By 
W. E. Byerlv. 48 pp. (Harvard University Press.) 
35. 6d. net.—Physicists who desire to gain a working 
knowledge of the calculus of variations will find in this 
tract all that they require. The majority of the 
problems of applied mathematics in which the calculus 
can be used do not involve any differential coefficients 
beyond. the first, and Prof. Byerly has limited his dis- 
cussion to such cases, thereby simplifving the exposi- 
tion of the theory without s‘crificing any essential 
features. He has pursued the method adopted in his 
earlier works of first formulating various problems to 
which the calculus is applicable, and then developing 
the methods to be used for their solution. Fn the first 
two chapters he solves various geometrical and kine- 
matical problems. In the third he takes up cases in 
‘which several dependent variables are involved, and 
gives a proof of Hamilton’s principle for a single par- 
ticle. Multiple integrals are next discussed, and the 
application of Hamilton’s principle to systems of con- 
tinuous bodies. In the last chapter some problems 
involving the variation of the limits are solved, and 
the principle of Least Action is established. Although 
there is nothing essentially novel in the book, the sub- 
ject is explained with that clearness and just eniphasis 
on fundamentals which characterise all Prof. Bverly’s 
writings. 
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Science and Technology. 

l Class Book of Organic Chemistry. By Prof. J.B. 
Cohen. 344 pp. (Macmillan.) 4s. 6d.—-Prof. Cohen's 
well-known text-books on this subject have become so 
indispensable to the advanced student of chemistry that 
the author has, in the present volume, attempted to 
provide the senior forms of schools and first-vear medi- 
cals with an introductory course. This work he has 
accomplished in a most successful manner, and in 
every respect the book under review is a worthy com- 
panion to the other members of a most useful series. 
The practical and theoretical sides of the subject are 
treated concurrently, and so the manual serves both 
the lecture theatre and the laboratory. The three main 
divisions of the book deal with: (1) the general prin- 
ciples of the determination of structure; (2) aliphatic 
compounds; and (3) the more important aromatic de- 
rivatives. That Prof. Cohen’s book will fill a gap is 
very certain; it is far more complete than its tide 
would indicate, and the student who works through it 
consistently cannot fail to possess a sound working 
knowledge of his subject. 

Text-book of Organic Chemistry for Students of 
Medicine and Biology. By Dr. E. V. McCollum. 
xiii+ 426 pp. (Macmillan.) 10s. net.—Dr. McCollum 
states in his preface that, if properly presented, the 
theory of organic chemistry never fails to arouse the 
interest of a bright-minded student. Certainly his 
survey of the principal classes of organic compounds 
is admirably adapted to arouse such an interest, and 
students conmencing a course of organic chemistry 
have here a text-book which deserves the highest 
recommendation. The book deals fully with the 
aliphatic, compounds, and does not omit to deal 
adequately with substances such as the amino-, 
hydroxy-, and ketonic-acids, the lecithins and phos- 
phatides, and similar compounds which possess bio- 
logical importance. Excellent also are the special 
chapters dealing with the ureides, carbohydrates and 
fermentation, the organic arsenic compounds, and the 
proteins (the last-named surely deserving more than 
three pages). The section devoted to benzene and its 
derivatives is small, but adequate for the purpose of 
the book, substances of biological and medical import- 
ance always receiving due mention. Naphthalene, 
anthracene, the polymethylenes, the alkaloids, the ter- 
penes, and the synthetic dyestuffs are described very 
briefly. We do not fhink that the author has 
achieved his aim of restricting the subject-matter 
to an extent suitable for a half-vear course; 
it is more probable that the average student 
would require nearly three times this period to 
absorb the information, in spite of the excellent 
wav in which it is presented. The synthetic and 
technical details are intentionally reduced to a mini- 
mum, but statements such as ‘aniline results from 
the action of nascent hydrogen on nitrobenzene” and 
“benzene was formerly obtained from coal-tar’’ (tar` 
distillers will be interested to learn this) suggest that 
alittle less restriction might have been exercised. We 
prefer to describe glycerol as a ‘*trihvdric rather than 
as a ‘“‘triatomic”™ alcohol; it is doubtful if triphenvl- 
methane is prepared in large quantities in the dve 
industry as a source of its derived dyestuffs, and 
‘alizerin” is an unfamiliar spelling. These are, how- 
ever. minor points and do not detract from our high 
opinion of the book. The printing, arrangement, and 
setting out of formula and reactions are beyond re- 
proach. 

Miscellaneous. 

Essays, Poems, Letters, by Lieut. B. Pitt, France, 
1916. 292 pp. (Marvlebone: Francis Edwards.) 
2s. 6d.—Among the books that owe their existence to 
this war the '‘Esscvs, Poems, and Letters of Bernard 
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Pitt” take a place of their own, not because of the 
form of the book, for we are convinced he would 
have arranged it otherwise, but because of the curi- 
ously attractive character of the man (known to many 


and breathing through his pages) and the excellence. 


of the work done in his short life. The volume, with 
no editor's name on it, contains a short introduction 
by Prof. Wyatt, a selection from war letters, some 
sixty pages of verse, and a set of essays on literary 
subjects. The letters are full of life, some being 
Written to relatives and some to “al whom it mav 
concern,” by which phrase we may perhaps under- 
stand Pitt's class at the Working Men’s College, a bodv 
of people who knew him intimately, and who conse- 
quently felt his loss more closely than most, for Pitt 
was an ideal teacher from his early days. 

The verse, as we might expect, shows influences, 
deeply absorbed, from the best lyrists of this country 
and France; no post-impressionism uglifies a stanza. 
He sings his advice: . 

“Cut, chisel, polish, pare: 
So garb your thought in pure 
And fair 
; Marmoreal vestiture.” 
An artist’s love of Nature, a lover's love of Christian 
rite and art, a thrilling sense of music murk all his 
verse, French and English. 

In the essays his ambitions rather than his achieve- 
ments betray themselves. He knew he had something 
to say to his classes, and, later, to a wider public. 
He had laid a firm foundation, for, though he used 
books as his tools, he had his intellectual rack stuffed 
full of these tools, from the heavy hammer to the tiny 
drill. Therefore his essavs are filled with suggestions 
of what he would do, what he would make when he 
had the tool in his hand and his own thought for the 
material. All we have heard of him goes to show that 
he would have attained fame, not onlv in the narrower 
study of Oid English, of which Prof. Wyatt speaks, 
but in wider creative writing. He was feeling his 
way. A slight notice of him appeared in this journal 
in June, 1917, and we will not repeat the story of his 
death. But we think it is a pity that his life is in this 
book passed over in complete silence. Doubtless his 
friends who are answerable for the book intentionally 
omitted his inspiring and romantic story; for from 
first to last Bernard Pitt’s life had in it all the clements 
of that romance which is reflected in his writing. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING SEPTEMBER, 1917. 


(Compiled from information provided by the 
publishers.) 


Modern Languages. 
“A Junior French Course: First Year.” By E. J. A. 


Groves. (Blackie.) 2s: 6d. net. 

“A Skeleton Spanish Grammar.” By E. Allison 
Peers. (Blackie.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Tolstoy: ‘“‘A Prisoner of the Caucasus.” Edited, 


with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by E. G. 
Underwood and Nevill Forbes. 92 pp. | (Clarendon 
Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 
Classics. 
“Oxford Junior Latin Series”: 
IV.” Edited by C. E. Freeman. 
from Ovid.” Edited by C. E. Freeman. 128 pp. 
“Livy, IL.” Edited by C. E. Freeman. 198 pp. 
(Clarendon Press.) Each 1s. 6d. l 
Cicero: “ Pro Lege Manilia.” Edited by A. C. Clark 


and C. E. Freeman. 56 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 
2s. Od. 


“Virgil, ‘ Aneid,’ 
108 pp. ‘ Selections 
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Cicero: “In Catilinam.” Edited by E. A. Upcott. 
New edition, with Index and Latin-English Vocabu- 
larv. 82 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 2s. 6d. 

“Our Renaissance: Essays on the Reform and Re- 
vival of Classical Studies.” By Prof. Henry Browne. 
With a preface by Sir Frederic Kenyon, K.C.B. 
(Longmans.) 7s. 6d. net. i 

“Ad Limen: Further Exercises in Latin Transla- 
tion and Composition.” By Profs. Walters and Con- 
wav. xi+129 pp. (Murray.) 2s. 6d. 

“Continuous Latin Prose, intended for the Use of 
Upper Forms of Schools and to provide for the Writ- 
ing of Continuous Latin Prose up to Scholarship 
Standard.” By H. J. Dakers. 385+xi pp. (Riving- 
ton.) 5s. Gd. 

English: Grammar, Gomposition, Literature. 

“Letters on the Spirit of Patriotism: by Viscount 
Bolingbroke.” Introduction by A. Hassall. 370 pp. 
(Clarendon Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 

“Poets of the Democracy.” By G. Currie Martin. 
140 po. (Headlev.) 1s. 6d. net. 

“A Skeleton Outline of Old English Accidence.”’ 
Reprinted from selections from the Old English Bede. 
By Prof. W. J. Sedgefield. (LLongmans.) Is. 3d. net. 

“A Browning Anthology.” By A. Forbes. 94 pp. 
(Oxford University Press.) 1s. 6d. net. 

Scott: ‘*Marmion.”” Cantos I. and VI. Edited bv 
F. Allen. xxiv+186 pp. (University Tutorial Press.) 
Sd. 

History. 

‘The Discovery of America, 1492-1584." Edited by 
P. F. Alexander. (Cambridge Travel Books.) xviii+ 
212 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 3s. net. 

“The Teaching of History.” By C.‘H, Jarvis. 
240 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 4s. 6d. net. 

“From Pericles to Philip.” By T. R. Glover. 
(Methuen.) 8s. 6d. net. 

* Main Currents of European History, 1815-1915." 
By Prof. F. J. C. Hearnshaw. xvi+368 pp. (Mac- 
millan.) 7s. 6d. net. 

“Our Sea Power: its Story and its Meaning.” By 
H. W. Household. xviii+180 pp. (Macmillan.) 
Is. 6d. 

‘An Analytical Outline of English History.” By 
W. E. Haigh. 343 pp. (Oxford University Press.) 
3s. 6d. net. 

“Lessons in English History.” By H. W. Carter. 
208 pp. (Oxford University Press.) 3s. 6d. net. 


; Science and Technology. 
‘Practical Cheesemaking.” By C. W. Walker- 


Tisdale and Walter E. Woodnut. 182 pp. (Headlev.) 
4s. 6d. net. 

“Human Physiology.” By Prof. Luigi Luciani. 
Translated by Frances A. Welby. Vol. iv., “The 
Sense Organs.” Edited by Gordon M. Holmes. 
x+520 pp. (Macmillan.) 21s. net. 


“A Beginner’s Psychology.” By Edward Bradford 
Titchener. xvi+362 pp. (Macmillan.) 6s. net. 

“ Primitive Ritual and Belief.” By E. O. James. 
(Methuen.) 5s. net. 

“Eastern Exchange, Currency, and Finance.” 
W. F. Spalding. 375 pp. (Pitman.) 10s. 6d. net. 


Pedagogy. 

“The Message, the Messenger, and the Method.” 
By G. Currie Martin, Effie Ryle, and J. H. Wimms. 
96 pp. (Headley.) 1s. 6d. net. 

“The World of States.” By C. Delisle Burns. 
144 DD. (Headlev.) 2s. net. 

“Means and Methods in the Religious Education of 
the Young, with Special Reference to the Sunday 
School.” By John Davidson. (Longmans.) 3s. net. 

“The Education of the South African Native.” By 


By 


: Charles T. Loram. (Longmans.) 6s. 6d. 
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“The Art of Teaching Arithmetic: A Book for Class 
Teachers.” By Jeannie B. Thomson.  (Longmans.) 
48. 6d. 

‘Manuscript Writing: A Series of Papers Read at 
the Meetings of the Child-study Society, and reprinted 
from Child-study.’ (Longmans.) 3d. net. 


Miscellaneous. 


“The Chivalry of the Kingdom of God.” 
Rev. C. Redman. 
1s. Od. net. 

“*The Cooking Box: How to Make and Use It.” 
By Miss C. C. Radcliffe Cooke. (National Society’s 
Depository.) Is. Od. net. | 

‘Stirring Tales.“ In Easy Pitman's Shorthand. 52 
pp. (Pitman.) 8d. 

“Year Book Press Series of Unison and Part Songs 
for Schools ” :—No. 140, ° Sweet day, so cool.” Three- 
part song. Composed by Dr. G. H. Smith. 8 pp. 
(Year Book Press.) Ja. 


By the 
(National Society's Depository.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsibie for the opinions 
expressed in letters which appear in these columns. AS a 
mule, a letter criticising any article or review printed in 
THE SCHOOL WORLD will be submitted to the contributor 


before publication, so that the criticisin and reply may appear | 


together. 


‘t New ” Languages—and French. 


l am grateful to Mr. Woolf for emphasising a point 
which 1 had not lost sight of, and only excluded from 
the article on “ New Modern Languages” for reasons 
of space. The present truce between “ method-ists ” 
of various schools must not be interpreted to mean that 
interest has lapsed in the language of our nearest 
Ally, nor must the combatants be drawn into the fray 
of ** Spanish versus German” to the detriment of their 
interest in French. It must not be forgotten that the 
average pupil’s strength lies in the subjects which he 
has been learning for vears, not in any which he may 
take up for a few terms before leaving school—-in the 
first modern language rather than in the second or, the 
third. And whether or not German is supplanted, 
either permanently or for a time, by a language or 
languages introduced during the war, it is certain that 
nothing can diminish the value, either from the utili- 
tarian or the educational point of view, of a thorough 
study of French. 

Will our reformers remember this? Many an ener- 
getic teacher is feverishly learning a second or a third 
foreign language in order to be able to introduce it 
into his school’s curriculum; well and good, he is 
doing a national service. But let him see to it that 
the hour he spends in learning Russian verbs is not 
oneiin which he should be correcting French composi- 
tions. It would be well if every school which medi- 
tates the introduction of another language first did its 


utmost, by increase of time or improvement of organ- 
isation, to make its pupils more ecient in those it 
already teaches. 


Many modern language staffs, in everv grade of 
school, will, of course, have to be improved be fore pro- 
gress can be made. In many schools, too, efficiency 
is impossible, because other ‘subjects usurp the time 
which the first modern language may reasonably de- 
mand. But apart from these questions, which cannot 
profitably be discussed here, there are certain reforms 
which every French teacher can make. We mav not 
all have enough time, but each of us is master of the 
time he has. Our pupils mav not be particularly able; 
then keenness must do some of the work of genius. 
We mav not have colleagues to co-operate with us; 
then our own resources and powers must co-operate to 
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do the work of others. Within the fcur walls of our 
classroom at least we are supreme. 

One of the greatest needs in all teaching, it seems 
to me, and certainly not least in the teaching of 
French, is an increase of suggestiveness. By subtlety 
and guile we must contrive to make our pupils realise 
the possibilities of the study of a language, so that when 
they leave us it may suddenly dawn upon them that, so 
far from their education in French being over, it is 
only just beginning. Perhaps the principal requisites 
for a suggestive modern language course are to be 
found not so much in the course as in the teacher. 
He must in the first place be absolutely convinced of 
the value of the knowledge which he imparts, keenly 
interested in the future career of every one of his 
pupils, and, more generally, in the larger world out- 
side than that in which his activities are mainly 
confined. He must also be interested in his everyday 
work, even in its most humdrum details, never setting 
work for the mere sake of setting it, and elfe etively 
concealing anv ennui which he may at times experi- 
Most important is it, too, that he should be 
thoroughly at home in his subject in all its branches, 
so that his pupils may feel his knowledge to be a deep 
mine from which valuable treasures can always be 


| obtained, not a shallow pool through which the dullest 


of them can from time to time see the bottom. 

If these qualities are assured, accessories will do much 
to increase the suggestiveness of the teacher’s instruc- 
tion; without them, it must always be small. Among 


| these accessories the best tried are perhaps the modern 


| 
| 
| 
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language library (including a magazine section, which is 

often very popular), the French Society for boys who 
are specialising in other subjects, but like to keep up 
their French, and the most attractive device of all— the 
promotion of interest in things French by means of 
an international correspondence. 

The employment of accessories of this kind leads us 
naturally to a widening of the course itself. And 
here we are faced with a number of methods of de- 
velopment, each of which requires an article to itself. 


| There is, for example, the systematising of free com- 


position, probably the most abused form of exercise 
in any subject, but one which, if properly practised, 
would revolutionises the French of many a school. 
There is, too, the introduction of extensive reading in 
class side by side with intensive, closely connected 
with which, though not apparently so, is the problem 
of the literarv text and the teaching of elementary 
literature in the higher forms. A wider problem still 
is the vexed one of correlation—whether of French 
and English literature, of various languages, dead and 
living, and, finally, of modern languages and modern 
history. 

Thirdly, we shall make our syllabus more practical. 
And here we meet the critic. ‘ Utilitarianism,” 


bread-and-butter teaching,” tno real education on 
the modern side ”—-we have heard it all before, and 


We must be prepared to hear it many times again. 


Nor need we take it particularly to heart, for a prac- 
tical course means, not commercial letter- writing, nor 
even military unseens, but training a pupil, not alone 


to understand the language, but also to use it. 
| And in this there is as much educational value as the 


| 
| 
| 
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most exacting critic could desire. 

Practical teaching gives the principal place to com- 
position, by which is meant, not prose translation, but 
self-expression in free composition, whether by means 
of essavs, as in the highest forms, or of exercises like 


reproduction in the lowest. It also includes, in every 
stage of teaching, continual oral self-expression, so 
vehemently decried by some as leading to mere 


t chattering,” and fatal to accuracy, but in reality, when 
| preperly controlled and combined with systematic ir- 
struction in grammar, of the highest valua. 
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Practical teaching, on the other hand, is entirely in 
favour of the most rigid economy of time, even on 
instruction which is considered up-to-date. When it 
is possible, for example, to devote one lesson a day 
to a language, it is more than desirable to study its 
pronunciation systematically and in detail, by means 
of the phonetic alphabet. But to attempt to teach 
more than the rudimentary vowel sounds with an 
allowance of three lessons a week js to court disaster 
both in this and in other directions. Equally fatal is 
the tendency, so common with teachers of a certain 
type, to over-emphasise the importance of realien. All 
such aids to learning are, after all, but subsidiarv, 
and if their total worth is put at its highest figure thev 
are of less value than the writing, once a week, of a 
single page of careful composition. 

Lastly, it may be asked, what is the place, in our 
practical course, of grammar? The answer is simple. 
As a study in itself its płace is slight; in so far as it 
is emploved in the processes of ifterpretation and ex- 
pression it is of the highest importance. Hence gram- 
mar must be taught—taught carefully, . regularly, 
thoroughly, taught inductively just so far as the time 
at our disposal permits, but, above all, taught in the 
closest relation to matter written or read. At the same 
time it must not be forgotten that much time is wasted 
in all language lessons in the imparting of elementary 
knowledge which should have been firmly implanted 
years before. A thorough grounding in general gram- 
matical principles wiff always be a feature of the prac- 
tical school. E. ALLISON PEERS. 


A School Experiment: End-of-Term Work. 


THE fact that a week of the term remained at the 
close of the external examinations gave the authorities 
at Leighton Park School, Reading, an opportunity of 
once again’ organising a “special week.” 

This year the object aimed at was some training for 
social service. The school is situated close to the 
parish of Shinfield, one of the largest in Berkshire, 
and an effort was made to study the history and con- 
ditions of the parish somewhat on the lines of regional 
survey. Time prevented this being done thoroughly, 
but it will be seen from what follows that what at first 
sight appeared to be an uninteresting district proved 
to be one rich in historical association, and able to 
provide work, stimulus, and thought for all types of 
schoolboys. l | ee 

Lectures were given to the whole school on the 
history, geography, and geology of the parish; also 
on the ideal village, village government, and the parish 
church. The knowledge that there was a pseudo- 
garden village in the district, and that the University 
College of Reading has an experimental farm there, 
naturally pointed to investigation in these directions. 

For the purposes of the survey the work was divided 
into three groups—biological, geographical, and his- 
torical. Boys were allowed to join which proup they 
preferred, and emphasis was laid on the group rather 
than on the individual, though, of course, each bov 
kept a notebook in which he recorded his own work 
for the week. Groups subdivided themselves accord- 
ing to requirements, with the result that there were 
usually some half-dozen bovs working at the same 
problem. An advisory committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives from each sroup, met daily, kept in touch 
with the progress made, prevented overlapping, and 
made suggestions for future work. 

The history group ‘investigated the manorial svstem 
(there are three reputed manors in the district); the 
church, with its revenues, charities, school, and list of 
vicars, with its sidelights on history; the development 


l See Tur Sener, Woriv, October, 1911, 
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in agricultural science and machinery, culminating in 
the experiments that are in progress on the college 
farm. 

The biologists prepared a list af the flowering plants, 
distinguishing between those found in damp meadows, 
dry meadows and pasture, and: common land; gave 
details of pond and river life, made a full report on 
the demonstration at the experimental farm, compiled 
a list of birds seen in the district, and contributed a 
coloured map depicting a botanical survey of the parish. 

The geographical section dealt with some of the 
problems connected with the river Loddon, measuring 
its velocity, depth, and breadth, and made a map of its 
course, showing the fords, bridges, and nature of its 
banks, investigated the character of the soils, the rota- 
tion of crops, water supply, and footpaths. It also 
made a relief map and a geological map of part of 
the district. i 

At the end of the'week the school met under the 
presidency of a prefect, speeches were made by repre- 
sentatives from each group, questions were put and 
answered, and the notebooks, maps, paintings, photo- 
graphs, and drawings inspected. A permanent record 
has been furnished in a book, fully illustrated, contain- 
ing the reports of the groups, lectures, and essays, 
which will be placed in the school library. 

The inquiry naturally brought the boys into contact 
with many people; it is a pleasant duty to record how 
willing thev were to help. The squire, the parish 
priest, the village schoolmaster, the parish councillor, 
the carrier, and the farm labourer all contributed facts 
of value. 

The result of the Week was satisfactory, the number 
of poor notebooks was extremely small, talent hidden 
in the classroom came to light. As a study in regional 
survey and a consideration of the problems that await 
the village in the future, and the ideal method of 
tackling them, the work was necessarily incomplete ; 
it mav possibly form the subject of a debate next term. 
How far the underlying aim of the whole was achieved 
it is, of course, impassible to sav. The fact that each 
boy was working for his group, and so ultimately for 
the school, was of distinct value, but clear as this 
was to the staff, the idea would not consciously formu- 
late itself to most of the boys. But, unconsciously or 
not, the study of a village community has been begun 
by all, and the seed may bear fruit in the future, 
though dormant for long enough first. It is village 
life that has been specially chosen for the experiment, 
as the headmaster is strong in a belief that living con- 
tact with a comparatively simple community gives a 
right basis both for conscious and subconscious train- 
ing for boys. Town life is too intricate for the purpose, 
and slum problems need adult ‘experience. 

E. V. BALLARD. 

Leighton Park School, Reading. 


Secular, Religious, Æsthetic, etc., Education. 


I HAVE recently 1eceived two hundred applications 
for copies of my “solution ” of the religious difficulty, 
described by me in THe Scunoor WorLD (October, 1916, 
p. 400). May I remind vour readers that I will send 
a copy to any one of them who forwards me a stamp 
and his address ? F. H. HAYWARD. 

87 Benthal Road, N.16. 


Examination for Indian Civil Service. 

THE review in the September number of THE ScHOOL 
Wor p of the “ Proposed Examination for Class I. of 
the Civil Service" raises the question of the proper 
course to be pursued when the good of the people of 
India and that of the people of the United Kingdom 
are incompatible one with the other. | While the 
general case is difficult, the particular one raised by 
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your reviewer is perhaps not insoluble. Let us look 


at the facts. 

A Commission specially appointed to consider the 
method of selection for the Civil Service of India, that 
corps d'élite which is the pivot of Indian administra- 
tion, has decided that recruits should be selected at the 
school-leaving age, and not, as in recent times, at the 
university-leaving age. Your reviewer holds that this 
decision must not stand, because it would interfere 
with the education given in our secondary schools, by 
subjecting the boys to the strain of a competitive 
examination. Now the intention of the Commission 
is to fit the examination to the school curriculum, 
and if that is done the wise schoolmaster will post- 
pone special preparation for it to the last school year. 
In these circumstances the strain is quite tolerable for 
any boy fit to bear the strain of after-life. Let us, 
however, assume the worst, and consider the degree 
of detriment to the school population that will 
result from a bad scheme of examination badly 


administered, with competitors specialising pre- 
maturely. In normal circumstances, on the pre- 
sent system of selection, the candidates number 


about two hundred. With the wider field of the pro- 
posed system the number will be greater, and may be 
put at about five hundred. This means the training 
of a single candidate at a school here and there among 
the thousands of secondary schools spread over the 
country. The total effect on the education of the 
country is negligible, and we conclude that the in- 
terests of this country need not, in this case at least, 
stand in the way of the good administration of India. 

I. N. D. 

October 2nd. pues 


“I N. D.” implies that the Commission to which he 
refers laid down the only possible procedure for select- 
ing candidates if the “good of the people of India” 
is to be consulted. That Commission was dissatisfied 
with the existing regulations; men selected according 
to these had often failed to acquire the necessary 
special training in the one probationary year (which in 
some universities means less than six months’ teach- 
ing)—by no means a surprising result, as men could 
pass without any knowledge of foreign languages or 
“contemporary subjects, social, economic, and poli- 
tical,” and thus often lacked all appropriate ground- 
ing. Since the report of this Commission the pro- 
posals of Mr. Leathes’s Committee have been published, 
details of which were given in the September issue of 
THE Scuoor Worp. If this form of examination 
(with a few slight modifications) is adopted for select- 
ing candidates for the Indian Civil Service, the result 
will be to get first-class men with wide interests and 
some linguistic capacity. It is not unreasonable to 
expect the successful candidates to work hard for nine 
months of the probationary vear, and if the teachers 
are really efficient (many Oriental languages are 
taught badly, often by means of verv poor ‘text-books) 
that should suffice. — Í = 

“T. N. D.” says it is the intention of the Commission 
to fit the examination to the school curriculum. But 
the Commission published its report before the Board 
of Education issued its regulations for advanced 
courses in secondary schools, and can scarcely have 
had these in mind, although they were adumbrated 
in the 1913. memorandum on curricula, Perhaps the 
Commission contemplated a “ generalised school exam- 
ination without limitation of subjects”; that at anv 
rate 1s suggested by Mr. Anderson in presenting the 
point of view of the Commission in recent letters to 
an educational weekly. 

If there were a “generalised school examination”? 
for boys of seventeen or eighteen, every schoolmaster 
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‘knows that over-pressure would be inevitable, and the 
results would be in direct opposition to the strong 
conviction that while the ` general schoo] examination,” 
together with inspection, should test “* general educa- 
. tion,” the work of the next two years should be more 
‘definitely (but by no means exclusively) specialised, so 
| as to lead up to an honours course at a umiversity. 
On the other hand, if the suggested examination at 
school-leaving age were indeed ‘fitted to the school 
curriculum,” t.e. were made identical with the * higher 
school examination,” which is destined to test the 
school work of boys of eighteen, then a very large 
proportion of the candidates for the “higher school 
examination” would be potential candidates for the 
I.C.S. This would disturb the work of our schools 
profoundly ; it would, in effect, spoil the advanced work 
which is of such tremendous importance for our uni- 
versities, by introducing the competitive element in its 
extreme form. “I. N. D.’s’’ estimate of a, possible 
goo candidates is verv far below the mark. And what 
about the Indian candidates? Are we prepared to pro- 
vide secondary schocls throughout India that would 
enable the Indian boy to compete on equal terms with 
the English bov, or are we to have a lower standard for 
the Indian boy? l 
| The solution offerea by the Commission would be 
, bad for English’ education, and it is very doubtful 
i whether it would be good for India. The examination 
proposed by Mr. Leathes’s Committee would be good 
for English education and would supply India with 
men of exceptional abilitv. It would show that in this 
matter certainly the good of the people of India and 
the good of the people of the United Kirgdom are not 
incompatible. THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


The House of Education and its Work. 

THank you for the friendly notice of “The House 
of Education and its Work” in the September number’ 
of THE ScHoot WorLD, a notice of which I enjoyed 
the good-natured raillery as much as the kindly appre- 
ciation. I read somewhere the other day that any fool 
who had thought upon a subject for twenty vears 
would have something new and worth hearing to say 
on that subject. With this saying by way of extenua- 
tion, may I be bold enough to claim that in fifty 
years I have found out two or three, seemingly un- 
important, things about the behaviour of mind which 
make all the difference in the world to education’ 
There is no credit, of course, in chancing upon what 
is there to be discovered, but is there not some dis- 
credit in going on as if no wav had been ascertained 
of making the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake 
delightful and engrossing to children? 

I know that my professional colleagues are as de- 
voted, even as recklessly devoted, as the men at the 
front, but why waste labour on educational spade- 
work when there are a few principles the realisation 
of which: affords results as striking, for example, as 
ethose vielded by the steam-plough in agriculture? 
Children narrate, say, some pages of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” or of Seeley’s “Expansion of England” 
(according to age and status) after a single reading, 
and are able to write upon what they have read with 
spirit and accuracy months later in the terminal exam- 
ination. The mistress of one primary school writes :—- 
“During the last twelve months we have had no less 
than 123 visitors.” We had but this one primary 
school twelve months ago; now, thirty-four are doing 
the work, and many more are, I believe, about to 
begin. l 

“Quite wonderful,” “amazing,” are the frequent 
comments of educational authorities on the children’s 
oral and written work, and the children themseives 
are so engrossed that the presence of visitors does not 
seem to disturb them. 
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Yes, “the programme is so full that revision is 
impossible,” and “the examinations are designed to 
give pupils an opportunity of telling what they know "; 
but then, they have read and know hundreds of pages 
out of, sav, a score of first-rate books, and the ques- 
tions are on any part of the term's reading in each 
book. As for the very natural suggestions of “vain 
display,” or a “pedagogie artifice,” no answer occurs 
to me but to sugges. a visit to some half-dozen schools 
in Bradford. 1 believe the spontaneousness of the 
children in these schools is very striking; failing: this, 
we should be happy to send a tew sets ob examination 
answers and the three pamphlets on “A Liberal Educa- 
tion,” issued for such purpose, to any teachers who 
are seriously interested.) There as an interesting 
article in the Nineteenth Century tor April kast, on 
“Courage in Education,” describing a visit to one of 
these schools, and another article by a Bradford school- 
master, dealing with the method as worked in bis 
school, may shortly appear in the same Review. 

It is, alas! true that my “whole psychology runs 
counter to the current biological views”; but are 
these “current “ views satisfactory? Does the drudgery 
of teachers and children produce adequate results? Of 
course there are clever children whom no one can 
hinder from learning or keep from books, but how does 
the average, or “backward,” child respond to bis 
teacher's noble and devoted efforts? 

This question brings me to what vour contributor 
appears to regard as the crux of the situation, 

“The personality of the teacher is, in fact, left out 
of count surely a serious drawback to the whole iden.” 
As a matter of fact, teachers who adopt this scheme 
claim that it is “new life’ to them, but were tt not 
so, we do not offer anv public functionary a feld for 
the exercise of personality, but, rather, definite work 
in which personality may play as it finds occasion. 
Why, then, should teachers allow cant to be talked 
about their particular ‘personality “2? In fact, prac- 
tical teachers do not concern themselves about what 
is no doubt a notion invented by the newspapers. 
On the other hand, teachers with what is called an 
engaging, a fascinating, or a powerful personality are 
apt to take up too much room, their pupils are “ good” 
and devoted, but have not due space for their develop- 
ment. \ 

The choice of books, again, is only a question of 
division of labour; when the children of each class read 
quickly a good many books- say, that a hundred books 
are current in a school—it rarely happens that the much- 
occupied head or staff can give the necessary time to 
a selection of which every teacher knows the ditticulty, 
Any teacher is, of course, at liberty to substitute a 
book of his own choice and to set his own examination 
questions on it. As for the authoritative attitude of 
which I am accused, I suppose | must say, mea culpa, 
but then it is the authority belonging to a fact, not 
to a person; one does not say “sugar is sweet"? with 
dithdence. 

For the questions quoted, the Jabour and cost of 
printing must excuse us for not inserting, ‘ Discuss 
and confute (after the manner of Leckvy), ete.” 

One more point+ that people should be allowed to 
subscribe for the programmes and use them as thev 
think fit. Would it not be disastrous if a programme 
exacting the reading of hundreds of pages in a large 
number of books should fall into the hands of a 
teacher, however able, whose pupils were in the habit 
of preparing for an examination test by “getting up” 
(we will not sav cramming) the required matter ? 

J wish the “professional teacher" of secondary 
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schools could be induced to try y method which makes 
a liberal education possible under the usual school 
conditions; and that, probably, with no change what- 
ever in the time-table as regards the time allotted to 
what have been well called the “modern humanities.” 
CHARLOTTE M. Masox. 
House of Education, Ambleside, October ist. 


THERE are two or three points in Miss Mason's 
interesting letter which call tor reply. The invitation 
to “go and see” is not alluring. What is to be the 
ultimate fate of a school which has had 123 visitors 
in twelve months? Whatever is good in the plan 
which is now being followed will inevitably be ruined 
when the school is so rapidly becoming a show-place. 
Even schoolmistresses who put their literary con- 
sciences at the disposal of the House of Education 
with suficient success to justify astonished admiration 
in the onlooker will tend to forsake the interests of 
their pupils and seek rather to astonish the visitor. 
And what of the children who are called on to exhibit 
their prowess 7 

Of course, if teachers were Civil servants (or de- 
votces of the founder of a new Apostolic succession) 
they would be regulated and prescribed for, and per- 
sonality would be out of plice. At best they would 
develop into “the gentdlenvunky official,” who made 
Diana's life unbearable. That is the tendency of 
public functionaries, and it is precisely because Parha- 
ment has wished to keep the functionary’s spirit out 
of the teaching profession that it has so far refrained 
from making them Civil servants. In recent vears, 
moreover, the Board of Education has given the widest 
possible freedom to teachers of all grades in the hope 
that individuals would put personality into their office. 
Many will not, or cannot, do this, and for them the 
Ambleside syllabuses may be a wavy of salvation. If, 
however, the salvation is thoroughgoing, the converts 
will soon burst the bonds of the svilabus and work 
and think for themselves. l 

Finally, the question at issue is not whether or not 
good books should be provided in great numbers to 
the children in the public elementary and secondary 
schools. Tf Miss Mason succeeds in convincing 
LEAs of this, need, the gain will be.great. The 
issue Hes in two questions: Who is to choose the books, 
and how are they to be used? The first point has 
been dealt with, and the organised external examina- 
tion system of the [louse of Education is, in manv of 
our eves, a condemnation of the second, l 

Tne WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 
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THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 
By Prof. WaLTER RipmMan, M.A. 


HE Committee on the Neglect of Science 
has issued a report for the year 1916-17, 
and the Council for Humanistic Studies a 
report of its proceedings under the title 
“Education, Scientific and Humane.” THE 
SCHOOL WoRLD has dealt with the efforts of 
these bodies on several occasions, but the data 
supplied in these reports make it desirable to 
review the situation and to consider whether 
something cannot be done to define the prob- 
lem more clearly. Sir Frederic Kenyon, 
chairman of the Council for Humanistic 
Studies, remarks in a prefatory note: “So far, 
the unanimity arrived at relates to the prin- 
ciples, rather than the details, of secondary 
education.” A perusal of the proceedings 
confirms this view. So long as the represen- 
tatives of science and of the classics are 
talking generalities, there is a delightful 
readiness to make courteous concessions. “It 
is essential,” says the Conference of Human- 
istic Associations, “that any reorganisation of 
our educational system should make adequate 
provision for both humanistic and scientific 
studies.” The Committee on the Neglect of 
Science states that its “essential object is to 
secure for the teaching of natural science a 
position of no less importance, as an essential 
component of a liberal education, than that 
which is now held by the teaching of lan- 
guages and history.” 

When we get down to bedrock, it is obvious 
that we have to deal with a struggle to give 
natural science more importance in the “ public 
schools,” which term is defined as “the schools 
represented at the Headmasters’ Conference.” 
The original letter to the Times (February 2nd, 
1916) made it clear that the signatories were 
thinking ot these and were either satisfied 
with, or ignorant of, the provision for the 
. teaching of science in our system of State- 
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aided secondary schools. This rather 
limited outlook has had some curious results. 
Thus Sir Frederic Kenyon maintains that “a 
sound elementary [t.e. ‘ secondary,’ to the age 
of sixteen] education ought to include for all 
a good grounding in languages and literature 
(ancient and modern), history, mathematics, 
and natural science.” The Committee on the 
Neglect of Science states its opinion that, “in 
fact, a good form-master should be able to 
teach boys both natural sciences and literary 
subjects.” 

That neither the committee nor the council 
has viewed secondary education as a whole is 
clear, too, from the exclusion of women from 
their deliberations. They appear to be either 
satisfied with, or ignorant of, the state of 
things prevailing in our girls’ schools. Yet, 
if they had chosen to consider the type of girls’ 
school which, to some extent, corresponds with 
the “public schools,” they might have arrived 
at some interesting conclusions. 

Whatever we may think about this self- 
imposed limitation, we cannot agree that the 
consideration of the curriculum can profitably 
be confined to the hundred boys’ schools 
represented at the Headmasters’ Conference. 
And, indeed, no such limitation appears in the 
resolutions adopted by the conference held 
between representatives of the council and the 
committee on December 8th, 1916, They are 
as follows: 


SIXPENCE. 


(1) That in all schools in which education is normally 
continued up to or beyond the age of sixteen, and in 
other schools so far as circumstances permit, the curri- 
culum up to about the age of sixteen should be general 
and not specialised, and that in this curriculum these 
five groups of subjects should be integrally represented : 

(i) Languages other than English. 

(ii) English and history. 

(iii) Mathematics. 

(iv) Natural sciences, including geography (it is 
understood that geography would also be taught in 
connection with history). 

(v) Artistic and manual training. 
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(2) That the representatives of the Council for | much time is required in order that they may 


Humanistic Studies be asked to collect the opinions 
of its constituent associations as to the proposal of 
the Neglect of Science Committee that the ratio of 
the five elements of a general education up to the age 
of sixteen, expressed in school periods devoted to them, 
be: Languages, 3; English and history, 3; mathe- 
matics, 2; natural sciences and geography, 3; artistic 
and manual training, 1. It is understood that 
the ratio extends over the whole curriculum, 
and is not necessarily that of a single term or school 
year. 


The results of the reference to the five 

associations concerned were, on the whole, 
somewhat disappointing. Only two made any 
tangible statements. ‘Ihe Historical Associa- 
tion demanded that three periods a week should 
be assigned to history, and the Modern Lan- 
guage Association expressed the opinion that 
not fewer than five periods a week should be 
given to a modern language in the first two 
years, and four periods after that, and that a 
second language should not be begun until 
two years after the first is begun. 
On the other hand, the Geographical 
Association is “opposed to laying down any 
definite apportionment of hours to subjects.” 
The committee of the English Association 
“came to the conclusion that it did not come 
within its province to lay down any definite 
allocation of time for the various subjects.” 
The council of the Classical Association ‘“‘con- 
siders it a grave mistake to attempt to bind 
educational authorities to a fixed allotment of 
school hours”; and it adds, rather unkindly, 
that the grouping of subjects as given by the 
Neglect of Science Committee is “unscientific.” 
Tt also “thinks it is not within its legitimate 
sphere of action to prepare time-tables or to 
prescribe allowances of hours, especially with 
regard to subjects not its own.” 

t is surely clear that this attitude is alto- 
gether wrong. We are glad to see enthu- 
siasm in the specialist teacher; we like him to 
be impressed with the importance of his 
subject; we find it natural that he should try 
to secure the most favourable conditions for 
teaching it. But, if his demands are unreason- 
able, he may become a serious nuisance. His 
demands are unreasonable when he has lost 
his sense of perspective, when he fails to recog- 
nise the claims of other subjects. We are fully 
within our rights if we ask the specialist, when 
telling us how much time should be given to 
his subject, to bear in mind that the boys do 
not learn his subject only. We have a right 
to sav: “Assuming that the education of boys 
up to sixteen should be general and not 
specialised, and that they are taught for thirty- 
six periods a week, what should they know of 
your subject -by the age of sixteen, and how 
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acquire that knowledge ? ” 

The specialist’s answer to that question will 
be more or less helpful according as he does 
or does not take a reasonable view of the curri- 
culum as a whole, which is just the very thing 
that specialists seem so unwilling to do; and 
until they learn to take a broader view we shall 
have, perhaps, “unanimity of principles,” but 
this will remain without any practical advan- 
tage if there is obstinate refusal to discuss 
details. 

Leave the specialists to formulate their 
demands in periods per week, without regard 
to the curriculum as a whole, add up the 
periods they require, and the aggregate will 
amount to fifty periods a week. The actual 
school week contains from thirty to thirty-six 
periods. You cannot pour three pints into 
a quart pot. 

The Neglect of Science Committee was acting 
entirely reasonably in putting forward a tenta- 
tive allocation of time to the various school 
subjects. It will be profitable to compare its 
scheme with that of Committee D (Curricula 
and Methods in Secondary Schools) of the 
Education Reform Council as printed on p. 69 
of “Education Reform.” (The perusal of this 
report would do many specialists a great deal 
of good.) 


SCHEME OF COMMITTEE ON NEGLECT OF SCIENCE. 


| Periods 
per week 
English and history ... vise 9 
Languages other than English 9 
Mathematics ... us sha ae 6 
Natural science. including geography 9 
Artistic and manual training’ 3 
Total eee 36 
SCHEME OF COMMITTEE ON CURRICULA. 
Stage I. Stage II. Stage IIT. Total 
About 10-12 About 12-14 About 14-16 (six years) 
Scripture ae | I I 6 
English ... 6 4 (or 5) 4(ors) 28 (32) 
History... ... 0 we 3 2 (or 3) 2(or 3) 14 (18) 
Geography ... «e 3 (or 2) 2 2 14 (12) 
French ... aa eee — 5 4 18 
Second foreign lan- 

guage or some 

alternative... e -— — 5 10 
Mathematics... §(or6) s(or6) 5 (or6) 30(36) 
Natural science ... 3 (or 2) 4 4 22 (20) 
Drawing, including 

colour-work ... > . 2 2 12 
Vocal music and | 

musical apprecia- 

THOM! eae ac, ees 2 2 2 12 
Handwork . `2 (or 3) 2 2 12 (14) 
Physical training... 3 2 2 l4 

Total 30 31 (34) 35 (38) 


For purposes of classification (though not 
as a matter of teaching) we may divide the 
time given to geography between “English 
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subjects” and “natural science.” 
then, are, for the six years, omitting the 
bracketed alternatives : 


English subjects ai M Mes we 49 
Other languages ee sade as we 23 
Mathematics ... e oe gee is BO 
Natural science aes “a eas wee 29 
Other subjects... T n 56 


Or, if we take the four years ‘trom Reve to 
sixteen : 


English subjects ss ae cas an 28 
Other languages x we ss ... 28 
Mathematics ... ve or re ... 20 
Natural science Bae AT ne ... 20 
Other subjects... k ; 36 


Assuming that the keeleti ae Siene 
Committee had in mind only the yėars twelve 
to sixteen, and giving one geography period to 
“English subjects ” and the other to science, 
we get the following comparison of periods 
per week : 


Neglect of Science Committee 


Committee on Curricula 
English subjects TP Ni 7\, 
Other languages oa 9 9 74 
Mathematics ... side 6\, Sli 
Natural science gi gj'4 5 
Other subjects... sed 3 9 


It is interesting to observe that the propor- 
tion of time given to humanistic and to 
scientific subjects (19:14, 14:10) is almost the 
same in these two schemes. There is a 
noticeable difference, however, under the head- 
ing of “other subjects.” To set aside only 
three periods a week for “artistic and manual 
training ” shows a grave neglect of essential 
subjects; but, then, art and music and hand- 
craft were not represented at the conference. 
Physical instruction should also not have been 
left out of consideration, and Scripture 
demands at least one period in the week. In 
many “public schools ” some of these subjects 
are outside the ordinary curriculum, being 
treated rather as hobbies; whether they then 
receive adequate attention from every bov is, 
to say the least, doubtful. We are, however, 
concerned with “all schools in which education 
is normally continued up to or bevond the age 
of sixteen,” and in the great majority of these 
time must be found in ordinary class hours 
for these “other subjects.” Ordinary class 
hours means, as a rule, seven periods a day on 
five days in ‘the week, or four such days and 
two mornings with’ four periods each—that is, 
a total of thirty-five or thirty-six periods (of 
forty to forty-five minutes). Probably this is 
as much as can Safely be expected of pupils of 
fourteen to sixteen, if they are to have time 
for preparation, games, and leisure occupa- 
tions. For pupils of twelve to fourteen it is 
a question whether it is advantageous to have 
more than thirty periods in the week. 

After what has been said it will be recognised 


Our totals, | 


that, while the Neglect of Science Committee 
was quite right in asking the Humanistic 
Associations to express their views | as to the 
time required in order to obtain a “general ” 
knowledge of their respective subjects, it did 
not present the problem at all adequately, and 
this, to some extent, may explain the unsatis- 
factory nature of the answers received. 

The Classical Association suggests that 
associations representing various branches of 
knowledge might well indicate what particular 
portions of the subjects studied ‘‘should be 


included in the curricula of secondary schools, 


whether in their general or their ‘more 
specialised stage.” The Geographical Asso- 
ciation “would prefer a statement of what 
should be expected of the average boy or girl 
at the age of sixteen.” Both associations object 
to expressing any views on the distribution of 
the available school time. Yet surely the 
degree of knowledge in any subject that can 
be expected of a boy of sixteen depends to no 
small extent on the amount of teaching he has 
received. If a boy is taught a subject during 
eight periods a week, we may expect more of 
him than if he has four periods a week. A 
classical specialist may say: “This is the 
amount of Latin every boy of sixteen ought to 
know.” Are we not, then, bound to ask: “For 
how many periods a week and for how many 
years must he have been taught Latin in order 
to reach this standard?” and when we have 
received an answer, we are compelled to ask a 
number of other questions, such as: “If he 
begins Latin at the time you suggest, how will 
this affect the teaching of French?” “If you 
require so many periods for Latin, what other 
subject are they to be taken from ? » We may 
even ask whether every boy should be made 
to learn a second foreign language, and whether 
the second foreign language must necessarily 
be Latin. 

We have purposely taken the subject of 
Latin because the place of languages other 
than English is really the problem at the root 
of all this struggle between representatives 
of the humanities and of natural science. 
It is impossible to deny that in some 
of the “public schools,” including many of 
the most famous, the traditional veneration 
of the classics has made these bulk very largely 
in the curriculum, and scientific subjects have 
been admitted in a grudging spirit. Special- 
ising in the classics has been the rule long 
before the age of sixteen’ was reached. The 
methods of language teaching have often been 
very unsound and wasteful; time has been 
wasted partly because the methods have been 
bad, and partly because there has been so much 
time to waste. During the last twenty years, 
however, real progress has been made in this 
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country in the theory and practice of language 
teaching; and in the light of this knowledge 
we are bound to reconsider the problems which 
languages should be taught, in what order, 
when, and how. 

Whereas English subjects, mathematics, and 
science rightly claim a place throughout the 
years up to sixteen—that is, as long as the 
education remains ‘‘general’”’—foreign lan- 
guages are introduced one after the other. The 
problem, then, is so to adjust the curriculum 
that, while adequate time is allotted to these 
languages, there shall be no such encroach- 
ment on the time for any other essential sub- 
ject that the teaching of it ceases to secure that 
standard of knowledge which we regard as 
desirable in a general education up to the age 
of sixteen. 

Associations of specialists: often find some 
difficulty in expressing opinions as to methods 
of teaching because they include members of 
widely divergent views; there is a natural 
tendency to compromise. The collective wisdom 
of an association may consequently be inferior 
to that of some individual members, who can 
give expression to the fruits of their experience 
without reserve. It would, therefore, be very 
valuable to have the views of specialists on 
some of the points indicated in this article: 

(1) Does the distribution of periods sug- 
gested by the Committee on Curricula (p. 402, 
ante) meet with your approval? If not, how 
would you amend it, bearing in mind that the 
aggregate of thirty-six periods per week should 
not be exceeded ? 

(2) What knowledge of your subject should 
a boy of sixteen possess, after spending four 
years at an efficient secondary school, in which 
the time available for your subject is as indi- 
cated in the scheme of the Committee on 
Curricula or in the amended form which you 
favour ? 

The inquiry might well be extended to cover 
the education of girls. In their case should 
there be any difference in the proportion of 
time given to humanistic and scientific 
(including mathematical) studies? 

The movement for co-ordinating examina- 
tions initiated by the Board of Education 
renders it particularly important that we 
should establish what may be expected in the 
way of general education from boys and girls 
at the age of sixteen, when they take 
the first examination suggested in Circular 
849. Various examining bodies have pub- 
lished syllabuses and will set papers for 
examinations of this .standard. The School 
Examinations Council will have to determine 
whether there is equivalence of standard, and 
whether the standard is a reasonable one. This 
can scarcely be done in a satisfactory way 
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unless we ascertain what is the minimum know- 
ledge (i.e. that which justifies a pass) to be 
expected in each subject, and that, as 1 have 
endeavoured to show, is closely bound up with 
the time available for each subject in a well- 
balanced curriculum. 
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HOW TO WRITE WITH THE LEFT 
HAND. 
By P. B. Batrarp, M.A., D.Lit. 


I].— THE CHARACTERISTICS OF LEFT-HANDED 
ScRIPT. 


ET us examine a few specimens of writing 
done with the left hand and compare 
them with those done with the right. The first 
example (Fig. 3) is supplied by mv friend 
Mr. Benchara Branford, the author of “ Janus 
and Vesta,” who began learning to write with 
his left hand nearly three years ago owing to 
severe and long-continued neuritis in his right 
arm. He now does nearly all his writing with 
his left hand, as the neuritis returns if he 
makes much use of his right. Specimen No. 1 
exemplifies the pace at which he writes when 
he wishes to make a permanent record readable 
years later; No. 2, the pace for temporary 
notes. His pace for letter-writing is some- 
where between the two, but nearer the second 
than the first. 

It will be observed that the general trend of 
the lines in both the right-handed and the left- 
handed script is in the direction which was 
shown in the last article to be the most facile 
—the forward slope in one case, and the back- 
ward slope in the other. Mr. Branford has 
evidently been accustomed to make much use 
of his wrist and elbow as hinges for the move- 
ments involved, and, as 1s readily conceivable 
of a man whose thought processes are excep- 
tionally rapid, has paid scant attention to those 
hooks and curves which depend in the main 
upon the delicate co-ordination of finger 
muscles. 

The second prominent characteristic of Mr. 
Branford’s left-handed writing is the frequent 
omission of the coupling lines. Comparing 
No. 2 with No. 4, we find that, whereas in the 
right-handed script all the letters in every 
word but one are joined, and in two instances 
even the words are linked up, in the left- 
handed script there is only one unbroken word 
—and that a word of only two letters. 

Another noticeable feature is a tendency 
towards a simplification of the forms of the 
letters, so that some of them appear to be 
printed rather than written cursively. 

Mr. Branford tells me that these two last 
features are the deliberate result of his belief 
in the superiority, in united speed, legibility, 
and ease, of writing allied to printing rather 
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than to the modern cursive and continuous 
Stvle. 

If now one of the two scripts be looked at in 
a mirror or viewed through the back of the 
page and compared with the other, it will be 
found that, in spite of the differences I have 
mentioned, there remains a fundamental 
similarity of type. 

This is the case of a man, naturally right- 
handed, who has, by force of circumstances, 
been compelled to write with the left hand. 
We now come to a different kind of case—that 
of a congenitally left-handed man who has 
been trained to write with the right hand only. 
For this example (Fig. 4) I am indebted to the 
courtesy and kindness of Mr. George Clausen, 
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Fic. 3.—Mr. Benchara Branford’s handwriting. 


R.A. I had submitted to him a specimen of 
unjoined lettering—-sometimes called “ manu- 
script writing” or “print writing ’’—which is 
becoming increasingly popular in our schools, 
and the passage reproduced in Fig. 4 is an 
excerpt from his letter of reply. Mr. Clausen 
says: “I am naturally left-handed, but I do 
not write with the left hand, or do other ordi- 
nary things. One is taught to use the right; 
but, although I can to some extent use the 
right hand in drawing, I could not be kept 
from using my left hand: therefore I have it 
in more perfect control.. But, were I to lose 
it, I think I could make shift to some extent 
with mv right.” It will be seen by examining 
Mr. Clausen’s left-handed script that the 
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question of joining the letters does not present 
to him much difficulty, This is what one would 
naturally expect of an artist the fingers of 
whose left hand are not only congenitally pre- 
disposed towards the acquisition of skilled 
acts, but have also been highly trained in the 
manipulation of the pencil and the brush. For 
the coupling lines lie in what I have demon- 
strated to be an awkward, or indeed impossible, 
direction for wrist or elbow movements.: they 
must be made, if made at all, by movements 
either of the whole arm or of the fingers. The 
other important characteristic of left-handed 
writing—the tendency to avoid the forward 
slope—is clearly present. 

We have dealt with the two possible cases of 
adult left-handed writing, one in which the 
naturally unskilful hand was used, and the 
other in which the naturally skilful was used. 
Among school children only one type of case 
is likely to arise, that of the naturally left- 
handed. I know of no school where ambidex- — 
terity is taught—where normal children are 
required to write with the right and left hand 
interchangeably. The left-handed writers are 
always sinistrals. One occasionally comes 
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Fic. 4.—Mr. George Clausen’s handwriting. 


across a child with a paralysed right arm, and 
in this case it is impossible to discover his 
natural handedness: it is assumed that he is 
left-handed. But all left-handed children do 
not write with the left hand. Some have ill- 
advisedly been trained to use the right hand 
only, and have never used the left; but the 
majoritv seem to be able to write fairly well 
with either hand. Some use the right when 
under observation, and the left when nobody 
is looking at them; others have had so much 
practice with the right that they now use that 
hand for preference. Thus one finds a large 
varietv of grades ranging from unidexterity to 
ambidexterity. Strict ambidexterity is rare. 
When it does appear—when the pupil writes 
with equal facility with both hands—the scripts 
produced are almost indistinguishable. There 
is always a resemblance between a child’s left- 
handed script and his right-handed script; 
when the speed of production is the same the 
resemblance becomes almost absolute. The 
example reproduced in Fig. 5 is one of several 
which I might have given to illustrate the fact. 
It is probable that the left hand gets the lead 
in forming the style, for one rarely finds 
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among bi-manual writers a tendency to adopt 
a forward slope with either hand. This identity 
of character in handwriting is apparently of 
wide significance, since there is reason to 
believe that with whatever part of the person 
one writes—whether with the fingers, the 
toes, the teeth, or the elbow—the results show 
well-defined marks of individuality: they are 
all in a sense the same writing. 

School children who write with the left hand, 
whether they are bi-manual or uni-manual 
writers, present certain common character- 
istics. As a rule they write a little slower and 
a little worse than the dextrals, or right-handed. 
They affect either the vertical or the back-hand 
style. They generally ignore the distinction 
between the thick and the thin lines caused by 
a difference in pressure on the pen. It is 
extremely difficult so to imitate right-handed 
script with the left hand as to get the thick and 
thin strokes in the right place; for whether the 
thick stroke is produced by pressure or by the 
mere breadth of the pen-point the angle at 
which the pen is naturally held precludes 
identity in the distribution of thick and thin. 
But, although difficult, it is not impossible. I 
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Fic. 5.—A left-handed schoolgiri's handwriting. 


have seen a young girl hold the pen in the left 


hand so that the holder points beyond the 
right shoulder, and thus produce, with fair 
facility, the main characteristics of right- 
handed script. But the position was strained 
and unnatural, and the training laborious; and, 
after all, was it worth while? It struck one as 
being little more than a miracle of contortion. 
To escape the thick-and-thin difficulty the 
pupil sometimes writes with- the back of the 
pen and thus secures a uniform thickness—or 
rather thinness. 

In-order to avoid the smudging and the 
obscuring of the part already written various 
devices are adopted by the left-handed writer. 
Of all I have witnessed the most bizarre was 
that adopted by a boy who wrote with his 
hand resting on the paper above the script 
and his pen pointing away from his face, so 
that the writing was done between his hand 
and his body. The usual plan ts to twist the 
hand so that the palm is parallel to the plane 
of the paper and the pen pointing to the face 
a position which requires the two bones of 
the fore-arm to cross each other instead of 
remaining parallel, and must be regarded as 
unnatural and undesirable. 

- The passage of the left hand across the page 
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from left to right proceeds with a peculiar 
jerky movement which contrasts with the 
smoother movement of the right hand. When- 
ever a horizontal line has to be made by a left- 
handed writer (such as in crossing the “t,” or 
punctuating with a dash) it is almost invari- 
ably made from right to left. 

And now I come to the most curious and 
most characteristic feature of left-handed 
writing—its tendency to become mirror- 
writing. The following extract from Mr. 
Clausen’s letter explains it :— 


There is, however, a peculiarity in handwriting 
arising, I fancy, from some sympathy between the 
muscles, or the nerves, of each hand, which I think 
might prove useful to those of our soldiers who have 
lost the right hand. I do not think it is generally 
known, and possibly it would not come readily to 
everybody, but it is this: If you write with the left 
hand in reverse you will: find that the writing, on 
being seen in a mirror, or through the paper, has the 
same peculiarities as one’s ordinary hand; and, if one 
can “let oneself go,” and write with the left hand 
instinctively, it is not so difficult, If one thinks about 
it one generally goes a little wrong. I enclose you 
a specimen of this. I’ve written the same verse on 
both sides of the paper, one with the right hand and 
the other with the left, and if vou hold it to the light 
you'll see they’re pretty much the same. One hand 
is written as quickly as the other. I have never 
practised this, but found it out by chance. 


- The specimen referred to is given in Fig. 6. 

This curious phenomenon, which is well 
known to physiologists and psychologists, has 
given rise to speculations respecting the 
relationship between the two halves of the 
brain. The salient facts are few and clear. 
When young children begin to print they 
often tend to reverse such letters as “s,” “b,” 
and ‘“‘d,’’ and sometimes in writing they 
reverse the order of the letters in a small 
word, such as “no”; but this is a casual lapse 
due apparently to defective visualisation. It 
differs essentially from mirror-writing, which 
is always written from right to left. With rare 
exceptions it is done by left-handed people 
only and with the left hand only; its 
occasional occurrence is fairly common among 
children; it resembles in every detail the sub- 
ject’s right-handed script; and it is written by 
feel and not by sight. This last feature is 
important. The subject does not at first recog- 
nise the word as he writes it down; nor can 


he without some practice read it until he has 


reversed it in a mirror. His muscles seem to 
tell him as he writes whether he is making the 
correct movements. It is'clear, therefore, that 
the phenomenon is motor rather than visual. 
fn fact, if the reader will try it for himself he 
will find that reverse writing with the left hand 
is fairly easy from the first, and that he can do 
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it just as easily with his eyes shut as he can 
with his eyes open; or, indeed, more easily, for 
the view of the script as it emerges from the pen 


has a peculiarly confusing effect. Its unfamiliar 
aspect disconcerts one: it looks all wrong. 
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Writing is originally acquired by imitating seen ` 


forms; or, to put it into psychological terms, 
it is controlled by a visual series. The learner 
imitates certain shapes presented to him: his 
work is a kind of drawing. But if it stopped 
there—if the visual control were the only can- 
trol—no progress would be made: the writer 
would write no better at the hundredth attempt 
than at the first. In fact, another series of 
experiences—the motor series—the sense and 
feel of movement—gradually supplements, even 
if it does not supplant, the visual series. The 
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Fıs. 6.—Mirror wrting by Mr. Clausen. 


eye of the practised writer is almost solely 
concerned in seeing that the writing is 
straight: it scarcely concerns itself at all with 
the shape of the individual letters or even the 
individual words. The complex writing habit 
has become embedded in the brain, nerves, and 
muscles which guide and regulate the move- 
ments of the pen. 

The motor basis of mirror-writing 1s again 
indicated by the significant fact that the 
spontaneous form of it is not a primary, but a 
secondary, performance. The left hand cannot 
do it until the right hand has first learnt its 
counterpart. It is only when the right hand 
has formed and fixed a motor habit that the 
transfer takes place from right to left. 


That » 


there are sympathetic movements of the right | 


and left hand there can be little doubt. 


Let ‘the | 


reader try to produce in the air with the finger - 
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of his right hand any sort of curve, and at the 
same ,time a similar curve with the left hand. 
He will find that reverse movements are quite 
easy, .while parallel movements are difficult. 
The natural movements are symmetrical, but 
not identical; the forms are analogous, but the 


.directions are reversed. 


It is an established physiological fact that 
the right hand is controlled by the left cerebral 
hemisphere, and the left hand by the right 
cerebral hemisphere; and it is almost equally 
certain that handedness is primarily a brain 
fact, not a hand fact, although, of course, the 
two organs are intimately connected and react | 
on each other. It is the fact that one of the hemi- 
spheres is natively: more educable than the other 
that makes a person unidextrous. Is the physio- 
logical result produced by learning to write 
with the right hand limited to the left hemi- 
sphere? Apparently it is not: it seems to give 
rise in some measure to a sort of symmetrical 
development of the other hemisphere. In other 
words, while training the control centres of 
the right hand we are also to a certain extent 
training the control centres of the left hand; 
but to the production, not of identical, but of 
reverse movements. We shall, in a later 
article, discuss the advisability of ‘availing our- 
selves of this stored-up power. 

(To be continued.) 


EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE 
KINEMATOGRAPH. 


By H. O. Hare, M.A. 
Oundle School. 


HE report of the Kinema Commission 
of Inquiry instituted by the National 
Council of Public Morals, published at the 
end of July, deals, in four sections and a 
summary, with the moral and social, the 
educational, the hygienic, and the commercial 
aspects of the kinema; Not every part of 
the report is of professional interest, but the 
experience of a number of inspectors, direc- 
tors of education, medical officers, and repre- 
sentative teachers is given in detail; and 
though these authorities are by no means 
agreed, yet their evidence, on balance, is full 
of encouragement and suggestion. 

The difficulties and objections brought 
forward were chiefly as follows: 

(1) Kinema conditions are often far from 
hygienic. Ventilation is inadequate, while 
the glare and flicker, the rapidity of motion, 
and the concentration of visual attention 
promote eye-Strain. 

(2)- It is affirmed that the first condition of 
education is mental effort, and that the dilu- 


1 “The Cinema: Its Present Position and Future Possibilit! es.’ 
372 pp. (Williams and Norgate.) 10s. 6d. 
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tion and peptonisation of the material pre- 
sented render the child more difhcult to 
instruct in other ways. 
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significance, and the facts cannot be inter- 


(3) The children have little appetite for | 


educational films. The main interest is out- 
side their school curriculuin, and the residuum 
of information is small. 

(4) The cost is out of proportion to the 
results obtained. Various makers, especially 
Messrs. Pathé Freres, have devoted much 
time and money to the production of scientific 
and educational films, but at a considerable 
financial loss. 

The hygienic difficulties do not seem very 
formidable. It is obvious that ventilation can 
be forthcoming. It was pointed out by the 
ophthalmic expert who was examined that 
glare can be greatly reduced by the moderate 
illumination of all parts of the hall. Flicker 
depends upon the quality of the film and the 
control of the movement. A technical con- 
dition of this kind is sure of continuous 
improvement. The rate of motion is entirely 
under control and can easily be made equal 
to the natural. The concentration of visual 
attention is harmless, provided it is inter- 
mittent and not unduly prolonged. . Finally, 
eve-Strain is minimised if the child is seated 
not fewer than 20 ft. from the screen. 

The second objection vanishes under a true 
conception of the educational use of the film. 
The kinematograph should be, first of all, an 
instrument of inquiry. 
time-factor permits of the analysis of mechani- 
cal and biological movement; and it cannot be 
doubted that a free use of. this method will 
add much to our knowledge, and set many 
new problems before us. The ordinary 
camera will do this in some measure. For 
example, why does an electric lamp survive 
the passage of a bullet through it for a 
measurable period of time? The field is very 
wide and many inquiries will suggest them- 
selves to teachers of natural science. All that 
we lack is time, patience, and the labour of an 
army of observers—hodmen of science they 
have been called—with the collation of their 
results. Again, the skill of craftsmen is fasci- 
nating to watch. What is it but a succession 
of ordered movements which have become 
almost involuntary by use, but of which each 
has an intention? The analysis of such move- 
ments could not fail to be illuminating. Metal- 
working, glass-blowing, wood-carving, plough- 
ing, scvthing, milking, any highly skilled 
manual operation, would repay examination. 
It is impossible to milk on the principle that 
great strength returns the penny. There must 
be a definite sequence of hand, arm, and fin- 
ger movements which have without doubt not 
only a mechanical, but also a physiological, 
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preted until they are forthcoming. There is 
plenty of scope for mental effort in such 
inquiries, always with the purpose not only of 
getting information, but also of explanation 
and improvement tn method. In the good 
days to come, when every school has a depart- 


ment for history, economics, mathematics, 


pure science, engineering, biology, agricul- 
ture, music, and art, as well as for pure letters, 
ard when the dominant note is not accumu- 
lation, but inquiry, we cannot doubt that the 


'kinematograph camera and the film will find 


acceptance as honourable as the blackboard 
and the burette. | 

Such an employment of the- camera and 
film would remove the third objection. We 
cannot be surprised that the so-called educa- 


tional film does not compete in interest with 
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The control of the | 


humorous or sensational stories during hours 
which are supposed to belong to recreation. 
On the other hand, there is no doubt that 
those witnesses were right who held that when 
the film is used for purposes of summary, after 
still slides have been shown and the subject 
has been duly expounded by the teacher, the 
residuum is enlarged by the improvement in 
method. Is the residuum, then, always satis- 
factory, even when the work is on lines made 
respectable by antiquity and directed by the 
most skilful teachers? Recent fiction, if we 


_may believe it (which God forbid), teaches us 


with copious detail and weighty foreword that 


the residuum of five years at a great boarding- 
school is principally indolence, blasphemy, 


cunning, and vice. 


It would seem that a 
change of method could do no harm. It may 


' be believed that it would do some good. 


| persuasive. 


A similar criticism of the moral film is more 
It is inevitable that, after watch- 
ing a long narrative of ingenious crime and 
suffering virtue, memory should retain the 
feats of the villain rather than the brief con- 
clusion in which wickedness is confounded and 
right prevails. The child recognises that this 


1s merely a sop to convention, and, moreover, 


re e gr are — 


it does not accord too well with his own obser- 
vation. He has perhaps seen his father strike 
his mother in anger a heavy blow. She retired 
whimpering and snarling to a corner or to the 
other. side of a table. There was no irruption of 
detectives, district visitors, and constables 
wearing the hard felt hat and swinging 
truncheon which are the unmistakable decora- 
tions of the American police. There was no 
apology and no touching reconciliation. With- 
out doubt film stories, like any others, can be 
adjusted to the level of the child’s under- 
standing, and can be made wholesome in their 
general intention; but they can have little 
value as the channel of moral instruction. 
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The difficulty of cost is always with us. 
So long as education committees vote trivial 
sums for the upkeep of the natural science 
work of schools in their charge, and cut down 
the most modest requests for chemicals, etc., 
by 60 or 70 per cent., the kinematograph may 
well seem to belong to the millennium. 

The remedy is to be found partly in re- 
organisation. The country 1s spattered over 
with small schools which are doing the best 
work that is possible with the resources under 
their control, and of these the most valuable 
are the energy and devotion of their teachers. 
But a number of these schools are redundant 
and might be amalgamated. The pooling of 
their fees, grants, and minute endowments 
would make some provision for the improve- 
ment of material, and would be alone an 
advance in the right direction. Moreover, the 


exchange of films between schools under the’ 


same authority, the formation of film libraries 
by education officers, and the like would reduce 
the cost very greatly. Still more effective 
would be ‘the spread of the conviction that 
education on right lines is reproductive, that 
the sowing is inevitably followed by the har- 
vest, and that public instruction, boundless in 
elasticity and scope, is as worthy of public 
support as public order or public health. 


PROPOSED SALARY SCALES FOR 
LONDON SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
By Arex. Bapes, B.A. 

Chairman of the Salaries Sub-Committee, I.A.A.M. 

HE Education Committee of the London 
County Council is to be congratulated 

on its prompt and comprehensive grasp cf 
the principles underlying the new supple- 
mentary grants. For some time a well- 
marked uneasiness with regard to education 
has permeated the general public, end 
slowly, but surely, the man in the street has 
come to realise that in the teaching profes- 
sion, as in all other branches of life, one can- 
not get the.goods without adequate payment. 
This is an elementary business proposition 
and applies not merely to London, but also 
to the whole country. Unfortunately, a per- 
usal of the scales that have appeared through- 
out the country as a result of the new grants 
shows that the majority of the authorities have 
realised neither the importance of education nor 
the real purpose of the supplementary grants. 
London, on the other hand, has ever been 
mindful of the connection between efficiency 
and remuneration, and, within the limits of 
its resources, it possessed a scale which in the 
past constituted the one bright spot in the 
country. With the additional funds at its 
disposal the Education Committee has lost no 
time in proposing a scheme for its secondary 
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schools which, although not attaining the 


ideal of the First Class Civil Service hinted 
at by Mr. Fisher, does, nevertheless, ensure 
an equitable disbursement of the money. By 
dating the proposed scheme back to January, 
1917, the committee adopts the principle that 
a substantial part of the grant for 1916-17 
shall be allocated to teachers who have worked 
during that year. Many provincial authori- 
ties might note this point. 

The old scales were :— 


(a) MEN. 

(i) Higher: Initial, £150; annual increment, 4,10; 
maximum, #,300, and £,350 in special cases. 

(ii) Lower: Initial, 4150; annual increment, £:3; 
maximum, £230. , 
= (b) WOMEN. 

(i) Higher: Initial, £120; annual increment, 410; 
maximum, £220, and 4,250 in special cases. 

(ii) Lower; Initial, 4,120; annual increment, £6; 
maximum, 4180. 


The proposed new scales are :— 


l (a) MEN. 

(i) Higher: Initial, 4150; annual increment, £15 
to £300, and then by annual increments of £10 to 
£400; further to £450 in special cases. 

(ii) Lower: Initial, 4150; annual increment, 4,10; 
maximum, #£;300. 

(b) WOMEN. 

(i) Higher: Initial, 4120; annual increment, £10; 
maximum, 270, and in special cases to £300. 

(ii) Lower: Initial, £120; annual increment, £8 
to £21p, and then to £220. 


The initial salaries are very rightly left 


untouched, and the committee is to be com- 


mended ‘for its foresight in endeavouring to 
make teaching a real profession instead of a 
trap for the unwary by the bait of a high 
commencing salary with comparatively small 
advance. 

With regard to the men’s higher scale, it 
is doubtful if the maximum efficiency can be 
secured by the bigger increment at the begin- 
ning of a teacher’s career. The unanimous 
opinion of the teachers themselves is that the 
contrary is the case. With future teachers, 
probably the two systems will work out fairly 
equally, but present teachers are obviously at 
a disadvantage under the proposed scheme. 

The committee, in common with most 
authorities, does not accept the principle of 
equal pay for men and women. In view of 
the laws of supply and demand, coupled with 
the fact that, as a general rule, the responsi- 
bilities of men are greater than those of 
women, the position of the committee seems 
quite logical. 

The committee has followed Lancashire in 
treating qualified art teachers in the same way 
as other teachers—a tardy recognition of an 
obviously just principle. 5 

The universal adoption of another excellent 
principle would remove a glaring defect in our 
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present system. In most secondary schools the 
ditference between the salary of the headmaster 
and those of the assistants is out of all sane pro- 
portion. The committee’s proposals will mean 
that the scale for headmasters begins where that 
of the assistant-masters ends, which is as it 
should be. 

By far the most important of the prin- 
ciples adopted in the proposed scheme is the 
recognition of service in approved secondary 
schools other than those of the Council. Up 
to the present, half only of previous service 
has been recognised. There will still be limits 
to the application of the practice, but the adop- 
tion of the principle will undoubtedly form a 
great landmark on the road towards the ideal 
of a national system of transfer without loss of 
status, salary, and pension rights. 

The London teachers, while welcoming the 
establishment of the proposed scale, found the 
present financial pressure so heavy that they 
were compelled to urge an immediate grant 
to meet the increased cost of living. Their 
thanks are due to Mr. Liversidge, who 
moved and carried through the committee 
the payment of a temporary additional incre- 
ment for the present year. 
dating back mentioned above, will, if 
approved, provide something immediate to 
meet extra expenses. 

The proposals mark a great advance in the 
educational progress not merely of London, 
but also of the whole nation. The Education. 
Committee, and in particular Messrs. Cobb 
and Liversidge, together with the Education 
Officer, are to be congratulated on their, per- 
formance of the task set them by Mr. Fisher. 

In view of the fact that a Departmental Com- 
mittee is at present considering the principles 
governing salaries in secondary schools, the 
proposals of the London Education Committee 
are undoubtedly of great importance and 
come at an opportune moment, because thev 
not only deal with some of the principles 
which the committee will consider, but also 
give a decided lead with actual figures at a 
time when a great number of scales are in the 
melting-pot. Whatever may be the findings 
of the Departmental Committee, sooner or 
later the country will be compelled in its own 
interests to establish a scheme of fairly uni- 
form salaries, and it is well that London is 
setting an example which the other authorities 
could follow with advantage. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that the result of the deliberations 
of the Departmental Committee, together with 
the practical lead given bv London, will have 
the effect of raising salaries in the provinces, 
so that, when the time is ripe, there will be no 
serious obstacle to a national standardisation of 
salaries in secondary schools. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 
THE TRAINING OF THE TEACHER. 


By Jane E. Witts, B.D., S.Th. 
County School for Girls, Gravesend. 


HE nature and quality of the religious 

instruction given in our schools have 

been discussed ad nauseam. We are weary 

of the questions and controversies that have 

grown up around it. Who is to teach? What 

is to be taught? How is the work to be 
tested ? | 

Yet there is one point that has been 
strangely overlooked—the efhcient and schol- 
arly training of the teacher. We find it stated 
by a committee which has spent three years 
in considering the subject that religious educa- 
tion is “imperilled by a rapid decline in the 
number of qualified religious instructors 
among the teachers.’ This, indeed, applies 
directly to the elementary schools. There it is 
a grave indictment. But the charge may be 
brought with equal, if not greater, intensity in 
regard to our secondary schools, and those 
more especially to which we look for the staff- 
ing of our elementary schools. 

For religious instruction is the one subject 
on the curriculum in which adequate and 
thorough knowledge of the matter taught is 
not a sine qua non. No one would dream of 
volunteering to teach geography, or science, 
or history with the very small amount of 
trained and systematic scholarship which is 
accepted in the case of those giving such teach- 
ing. Too frequently the question is, not “Can 
vou teach Holy Scripture?” nor “Are you 
qualified to do so?” but “ Will you teach it?” 

This is the case as regards not only intel- 
lectual equipment, but also the personal 
standard of devotion. This paper assumes, 
however, that the teaching of Holy Scripture 
ought not to be committed to any but spirit- 
ually minded persons with a definite religious 
belief, and goes on to contend for that sound 
learning which will enable them truly and 
honestly to “give a reason for the hope that is 
in them.” Wide reading and a grip of the 
subject as a whole and of its bearing on, and 
relation to, other branches of knowledge can 
alone enable this to be done. It is a plea for 
the presence on the staff of one member who 
has made religious instruction a special study 
in the same way as others have done in science 
or modern languages. 

For what is needed is that definite and 
complete training and knowledge which can 
be acquired only by thorough and far-reaching 
study of the subject in all its bearings and 
ramifications. This cannot be obtained by 
spasmodic and unsystematised reading or bv 
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making use of schemes and lesson outlines 
drawn up by someone else (what a confession 
of incompetence in any other subject !). Nor 
can it be acquired on the “form system,” in 
which the form master. or mfstress teaches 
Scripture to one form only very often with 
no relation to what goes before or after. The 
Vacation Term, like other holiday courses, !s 
illuminating to thought, raises the standard, 
= and inspires future effort, but it cannot be a 
substitute for that academic study which alone 
can give mastery in a subject. 

First, there should be an adequate know- 
ledge of the languages in which the Sacred 
Books were written, and specially of Greek. 
Skill in New Testament Greek is not difficult 
to acquire, and the difference this aptitude 
makes in reading the New Testament is enor- 
mous. Moreover, without it, it is impossible 
to obtain any thorough understanding of the 
developments of Early Church history. 

For there are two great lacunæ in the biblical 
and religious know ledge of most of us: (a) of 
the period between the Testaments, a period 
of the utmost importance, since its history 
explains the rise of the Jewish religion 
met with in the Gospels; and (b) of the period 
between the close of the Acts of the Apostles 
and the introduction of Christianity into Great 
Britain. The history of the first five centuries 
of the Christian Church is of incredible 
moment for the knowledge of the development 
of Church government and doctrine. We may 
confidently affirm that not a problem or diff- 
culty has since presented itself which in one 
guise or another was not met with during that 
period. And for both (a) and (b) a knowledge 
of Greek is of prime value. 

The usefulness of some acquaintance with 
Hebrew is too often overlooked—incalculable 
in realising the genius of the Old Testament. 
Indeed, we may compare the position with that 
of teaching the manners, customs, and litera- 
ture of Rome without being able to read Latin. 
Such a position is almost unthinkable. But 
is it not nearly paralleled in the case of those 
who teach the Bible with no knowledge of the 
ancient languages ? 

Secondly, Max Müller has affirmed that he 
who only knows his own religion knows none. 
Every teacher of Holy Scripture should have 
some knowledge of the great non-Christian 
religious systems, of the religions of primitive 
peoples, and of religious growth and develop- 
ment. This knowledge is obtained in some 
part from the study of the Old Testament, but 
there are needed also the illustration and en- 
forcement obtained from the study of other 
religions. Above all is such study necessary 
for us as citizens of the British Empire, and 
at this time when those of so many different 
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religions and beliefs are fighting with us under 
the same flag and for the same cause. 

Lastly, there should be some training in 
mental and moral philosophy. In addition ‘to 
the reading in logic, psychology, and ethics, 
which form part of the professional training 
of the .teacher and are of special value 
in this context, there should be a course 
in the chief philosophic thought-systems, with 
immediate reference to their bearing on 
religion. This does not mean that these sub- 
jects will be even mentioned in our classrooms. 
Certainly moral instruction is inseparably 
bound up with religious, for a religious teach- 
ing apart from its practice would be valueless. 
But neither, as a rule, is Gothic or Old French 
taught in our classrooms, except in the senior 
forms of the largest schools; yet they are 
part of the mental equipment of the teacher of 
English or French. The insistent question 
for the teacher of religion is “ What is truth ? 
and nothing should be omitted which shall 
cause him to be less ready for his task than 
his fellow who ts cea history or modern 
languages. 

The course of study here mapped ont can 
be undertaken only by the specialist. To 
many the idea of a specialist in religious 
instruction is repugnant. 

It is objected that such a requirement 1S 
pedantic. Pedantic it need not be. For what 
we Want !s instruction in the doctrines and 
practice of religion, not in the history of the 
kings of Israel ‘and Judah, or in a dreary cata- 
logue of the places visited by St. Paul—good 
as such information may be in its proper place. 
Yet this is what many teachers are obliged to 
fall back on, because they do not know what 
else to do. Lessons are given on “Bible 
manners and customs’ or on “outlines of 
Scripture history,’’ or incidents are selected 
on which to base a moral, all of which are 
“that other which should not be left undone.” 

It is also maintained that it is essentially in 
the Scripture lesson that the form mistress | 
finds the readiest way to the hearts of her 
pupils. Her class is in the most receptive 
mood, and this is her special moment for in- 
fluencing it. To take it from her would 
lessen her influence. Here is a point that may 
be queried. The influence obtained by any 
mistress depends on her personality, not neces- 
sarily on her subject. This system also not 
infrequently means that the period which 
should be devoted to the Scripture lesson 
is used for form-work or for givfng moral 

“pi-jaws”? on sins of omission and com- 
mission. 

Further, it is spjected that religious teaching 
stands on a different level because religion is 
the affair of everyéne. All have received re- 
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ligious instruction, and presumably, unless 
they object, are qualified to give it. 

The fallacy here is more difficult. Certainly 
religion is the affair of all who profess it, as 


regards its practice. But all are not necessarily 


qualified to teach it. 

In this context another difficulty presents 
itself—the need for economy. Specialists are 
required in the so-called secular subjects on 
account of the exigencies of public examina- 
tions and school inspections. And though we 
may deprecate it in theory, we all know that 
in practice subjects offered for examination 
tend to crowd out others in the curriculum, 
and must necessarily be most considered 
in staffing. This is especially the case in the 
smaller schools, where a specialist cannot be 
appointed for each subject. 

Indeed, the question of most importance at 
the moment, and particularly in the secondary 
schools, is not so much that as to denomina- 
tional versus undenomuinational teaching, 
pressing and important though this may be. 
The most important points are that an ade- 
quate place should be found on the time-table 
for religious instruction, two periods a week 
being the minimum; and, as I have tried to 
show, that we should demand a standard of 
knowledge and efhciency in the teacher at 
least not lower than that required in other 
subjects. 

Such special knowledge is most adequately 
provided by a university degree. The Uni- 
versity of London has been the pioneer, but 
most universities now open their theological 
courses to women as to men. The London 
pass degree in theology (which must be taken 
before honours can be attempted in a theo- 
logical subject) includes Greek, Hebrew, 
Church history, Christian doctrine, and philo- 
sophy of religion as its compulsory subjects, 
' while a sixth must be selected from Christian 
ethics, comparative religions, and patristic 
studies. In the intermediate examination 
classical Latin and Greek and mental and 
moral philosophy are required. 

For the Archbishop’s diploma in theology 
Hebrew is not compulsory, but a high stand- 
ard of Greek ts expected. Five subjects must 
be taken, and the standard is that of a univer- 
sitv degree. 

Certificates of lesser standing are issued for 
proficiency in religious knowledge by the 
University of London and the Cambridge 
Svndicate. Though in no way comparable 
with a degree, they are valuable, and might be 
taken, at some cost of time and energy, by 
those already engaged in teaching. 

It is far better “that religious instruction 
should be given by an adequately trained 
member of the staff than by anyone coming 
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in from outside. And so far as girls’ schools 
are concerned, it is preferable that such instruc- 
tion should normally be given by women. 
Formidable as the subjects for a de- 
gree in theology sound, the amount of read- 
ing is no more than that required by the 
teacher of any other subject in the curricu- 
lum. Surely no less should be asked of those 
giving religious teaching when its far-reaching 
influence on life and conduct is weighed and 
considered. For the specialist in religious 
instruction, what is demanded for a pass degree 
should be the minimum. Such qualifications 
can be gained by those already engaged in 
teaching. Of course, this 1s not an easy path, 
and involves much hard work and thought, 
and much burning of the midnight oil. But 
in view of the fact that there is at present little 
demand for the specialist per se, perhaps we 
cannot expect such courses to be taken in quite 


the same wav as students turn to other 
branches. Yet the value of such work is 
enormous. Is it too much to ask that on 


one hand those in authority should gradually 

raise the standard of qualification required in 
those engaged in teaching religion in the 
schools, and that on the other the 
teachers, though at great sacrifice of time and 
leisure, should endeavour to improve their 
mental equipment, resting content with nothing 
less than the level they maintain in other 
subjects? Much struggle and sacrifice doubt- 
less; but here surely, in view of its surpassing 
importance, we may re-echo the aphorism of 
Plato: xañħov yap Tò GOAov Kat h édmris peyaAn. 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


R. H. G. ABEL, headmaster of Barn- 
staple Grammar School, has been 
appointed headmaster of the Central Founda- 
tion School, Cowper Street, London, E.C., in 
succession to Mr. W. H. Wagstaff, who has 
retired after fourteen years’ service. Mr. Abel 
was educated at St. Olave’s School, South- 
wark, and Christ’s College, Cambridge. He 
was senior classical master at’ Wakefield 
School from 1899 to 1910, when he became 
headmaster of Barnstaple School. 
* å * %* 


Miss C. E. RIGG is, as we announced last 
July, retiring at Christmas from the posi- 
tion of headmistress of the Mary Datchelor 
School for Girls, Camberwell, a position 
which she has held for forty-one years—that 
is, from the foundation of the school in 
January, 1877. Mary Datchelor died in 1726 
and left considerable property, part of the 
income from which was used to found this 
school. The Clothworkers’ Company took it 
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over in 1894. The present managers of the 
school include representatives of London 
University, the London County Council, and 
the Camberwell Borough Council. When the 
school was opened under Miss Rigg’s direc- 
tion there were only thirty girls. In two years 
the numbers rose to more than 200, and new 
buildings were necessary; to these buildings 
others have been added, and the school now 
provides accommodation for some 500 girls. 


* s+ * 


THE following resolution was passed by the 
council of the Girls’ Public Day-School 
Trust after the death of Miss Marv Gurney, 
to which we referred last month :— 


The council desires to place on record its profound 
sense of the irreparable loss to the Trust and to the 
cause of women’s and girls’ education in the death of 
Miss Mary Gurney. She was one of the founders of 
the Girls’ Public Day-School Company (now the 
Trust), and for forty-five years she made its schools 
the chief care of a most strenuous and devoted life. 
The recognition, now general, but long in coming, 
‘that girls, no less than boys, are entitled, both in 
their own and in the national interest, to the best and 
most thorough intellectual, as well as moral, training 
that can be given is largely due to the faith, the 
enthusiasm, and the untiring efforts of a few able 
women who were in advance of their time, and of 
whom Mary Gurney was among the chief. No one 
had a higher standard of education or a truer vision 
of what education means, and her ideals were thought 
out, nor would she ever compromise them. 

Her great ability and the force of her personality, 
together with her thorough knowledge both of the 
schools and of the business of the Trust, made her, 
through a long course of years, probably the most 
influential member of the council, and it always relied 
on her wisdom. 

But in paying homage to Miss Gurney’s great char- 
acter and services the members of the council would 
wish to add a warm tribute of affection. She was in 
truth one of the most lovable of women. Her beau- 
tiful and entirely unselfish nature, her unfailing sym- 
pathy, and a wonderful tenderness, rare in so forceful 
a character, made it impossible for those who knew 
her not to love her, and among the mistresses of our 
schools, as among her colleagues, all hearts went out 
to her. Her death leaves a blank that can never be 
filled. But she died full of years and honour. She 
had lived to see her hopes and ideals for women well 
in course of fulfilment, and her work lives after her. 

* * x 


THE death is announced of Miss H. M. 
Jones, first headmistress of Notting Hill High 
School. Miss Jones began her educational work 
by opening a school in Guernsey. In 1873 she 
came to London as head of the Notting Hill 
High School, which was the second school 
opened by the Girls’ Public Day-School 
Trust. The success of the school was very 
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great, thanks to the character, influence, and 
enthusiasm for the higher education of women 
of its headmistress. Miss Jones was one of 
the earliest members of the Association of 
Headmistresses, founded by Miss -Buss in 
1874, and was its president in the years 1897 
and 1898. She also gave evidence on behalf of 
the association before the Royal Commission 
on Secondary Education, and took great 
interest in the training of teachers. 
* * * 


Mr. T. A. WRIGHT was buried at Sandown, 
Isle of Wight, on October 19th. Education in 
the island is the poorer. Since the passing of 
the Education Act of 1902 Mr. Wright had 
taken an active part in the administration of 
local education. It. was largely due to his 
influence that the then satisfactory scale of 
salaries for teachers in the secondary school 
of the island was adopted. Mr. Wright was a 
travelled and intellectual man, who took a 
broad and intelligent view of the problems of 
the day. 

* * £ 

Mr. STEPHEN CORNISH is now retiring from 
the living that he has held since he gave up 
the headmastership of Walton Lodge in 1806. 
Walton Lodge was one of the best-known 
preparatory schools. It was distinctly a 
Church school, and the religious atmosphere 
was real, simple, and natural. Among many 
well-known men who attended the school in 
the earlier days of its popularity were Lord 
Bath, Lord Beauchamp, Sir Charles Hob- 
house, Bishop Norris, and Mgr. Hugh Benson. 
A correspondent writes to the Times of Mr. 
Cornish :—“ Everyone who knows him speaks 
of him by his Christian name. That alone will 
show the kind of personal attraction that he 
has exercised. Full of human sympathy, he is 
one of the ever young.” 

= * “* 


Mr. W. A. NEWSOME, editor of the A.M.A. 
since 1910, has been compelled to relinquish 
his work for our contemporary owing to a 
breakdown in health. Mr. Newsome has 
systematically overworked for many years. He 
has taken a leading part in the work of the 
Assistant-masters’ . Association for some 
twenty-five vears, and during the past three 
years he has, in addition to his other work, 
been acting as headmaster of the Stationers’ 
School, Hornsey. 

* * * 

Dr. Evan SMALL has’ been appointed 
secretary of the Joint Scholarships Board in 
succession to Mr. H. Bendall, once head- 
master of Blackheath School and for many 
vears secretary of the Headmasters’ Associa- 
tion. Unfortunately, Dr. Small’s health has 
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prevented his taking up his duties. Dr. Small 
is a native of Nottingham and received his 
early education at Nottingham High School. 
After the passing of the Education Act of 1902 
he became the Director of Education for 
Derbyshire. 


* + x% 


THE Rev. E. F. M. McCartny, for many 
years connected with the King Edward’s 
Foundation at Birmingham, died on Novem- 
ber 4th at the advanced age of seventy-nine. 
His first scholastic appointment was that of 
‘mathematical master at King Edward’s School, 
Norwich. While holding that appointment 
he was ordained deacon, and in the following 
year -priest, by the Bishop of Norwich. In 
1864 he went as a master to Bedford Grammar 
School, and in 1866 to Birmingham as second 
master of King Edward’s School. During the 
remainder of his lifg he had been employed in 
educational work in the city. In 1878 he 
became headmaster of the Middle School, and 
in 1882 headmaster of the Five Ways Gram- 
mar School. Mr. McCarthy was a member of 
the Birmingham School Board in 1875, and 
remained a member until the board was 
abolished ın 1902. Mr. McCarthy’s work has 
left a lasting impression on the boys of Bir- 
mingham. He possessed the power of getting 
the best work out of the boys witha minimum 
of effort, and a maximum of good order with a 
minimum of punishment. 


* % + 


THE President of the Board of Education 
has strengthened the Departmental Com- 
mittee which is inquiring into the principles 
which should determine the fixing of salaries 
for teachers of secondary and technical schools 
by the appointment of the Rev. C. J. Smith, 
headmaster of the Latymer Upper School, 
Hammersmith. This appointment will give 
great satisfaction to the heads of secondary 
schools throughout the kingdom, who know 
and appreciate the sound common-sense of the 


new member. 
* * * 


Miss EpITH BURRAS, now second-mistress 
of the Manchester High School, has been 
appointed headmistress of the new school 
which the Bournemouth Education Committee 
is establishing in January. Until its new 
building can be erected after the war, the 
school is to be housed in the excellent build- 
ings of the Technical School of the town. Miss 
Burras is a modern language specialist, with 
the Oxford qualification, and was a Founders’ 
‘scholar of the Royal Holloway College. She 
has been an energetic member of the committee 
of the Modern Language Association. 
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THE Assistant-masters’ Association has now 
elected its chairman for 1918. Its choice has 
fallen upon Mr. S. A. Birks, who has for 
many years done a great deal of hard work 
for the association. Mr. Birks is an assistant- 
master of the County School, Sutton, Surrey, 
an appointment he has held since rgor. 

* * * 


Last month I recorded the death of Lieut. 
Arthur Walsh. Fortunately, I made a 
mistake; this officer’s father tells me that 
though his son was wounded on September 
2oth he is quite well again, and is, moreover, 
now Acting-Captain Walsh. I am glad to 
be able to offer double congratulations to my 
correspondent and to his son. 

ONLOOKER. 


———— a = os = E eS a a, eer 


CONSIDERED SUGGESTIONS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 


PROS AND CONS. 


I 


HE memoranda put forth by bodies con- 
cerned with’ education summarising 
their policy are so numerous that most of us 
can scarcely keep count of them, much less 
digest them. Excerpts from S0me seventeen 
recent expressions of opinion, arranged under 
heads and presented with notes from Mr. 
Fisher’s Bill and other sources, may in- 
terest readers of THE SCHOOL WoRLD. 

In the hope of promoting peace, points 
have been selected showing our unhappy 
divisions rather than those on which all of us 
are agreed. Du choc des opinions jaillit la 
lumière. There is no hope for education 
until political quarrels yield to the benefit of 
the children. 

The reports 
groups :— 

(1) Those of purely professional bodies, 
whose members see more of the results of the 
present educational system than outsiders, and 
whose suggested remedies vary as much as 
theirs. 

(2) Those 
organisation. 
though it is 
Johnson. 

(3) Those of educationists and associations 
such as the W.E.A., whose views must be re- 
spected, even if they are contrary to logic. 

It is not necessary to say anything here 
about the Bill. Every excerpt is a direct or 
indirect comment on it. The success of the 
Bill depends upon the supply of teachers re- 
quired to ay out its provisions. On this point 
criticism will be found under the heading 
“Teachers ” (xviii). Finally, nothing will put 


fall naturally into three 


of officials, whose one idea is 
“Uniformity must tire at last, 
a uniformity of excellence,’’ said 
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our educational machinery in order until some- 
one arises who will break down Nehushtan 
and rear a structure from the tower of prepara- 
tory education to the fenced cities of the 
universities. Now is the appointed time. 
Where is the prophet ? | 

Our extracts, as a rule copied verbatim, in 
two or three cases condensed, have been 
taken from the following sources :— 


(1) Assistant - masters’ Association. * Educational 
Policy.” (1.A.A.M.) 

(2) Board of Education Report. ` (Brd. of Ed.) 

(3) Civil Service Examinations Report. (C.S.Exx.) 

(4) Directors and Secretaries for Education. ‘ To- 
wards an Education Policy.” (Assoc. of D. and S.) 

(s) Domestic Subjects, Memorandum of Teachers of. 
(Mem. T. of D. Sub.) i 

(6) Education Committees. Report of Executive. 
(Ed. C. Assoc.) 

(7) Education Officers’ Association Policy. 
Ed. Offs.) 

(8) Education Reform Council Report. (Ed: R.C.R.) 

(9) Mr. Fisher’s Bill. (F.’s Bill.) 

(10) Headmasters’ Association. 
Policy.” (1.A.H.M.) 

(11) Headmistresses’ Conference. (Hd. Mistr.) 

(12) British Science Guild. ‘National Education.” 
(B.S.G.) 

(13) Teachers’ Registration Council. ‘‘ Resolutions.” 
(T.R.C.) l 


(Assoc. 


“Educational 


Institutions Association. 


(14) Technical (Assoc. 
T.I.) 

(15) The Round Table (June). ‘Education of the 
Citizen.” (R.T.) 


(16) University of London. “ Memorandum.” (Univ. 
of Lond.) 


(17) Workers’ Educational Association. (W.E.A.) 


The memoranda are referred to in brackets 
under the abbreviated titles, and have been 
analysed under the headings given below : 

(i) Administration; (ii) character training; (iii) chil- 
dren under school age; (iv) Civil Service examinations ; 
(v) continuation schools; (vi) curriculum; (vii) educa- 
tion in schools; (viii) examinations; (ix) finance; (x) 
general; (xi) governing bodies; (xii) health, care of} 
(xiii) inspection; (xiv) L.E.A.s; (xv) organisation of 
schools; (xvi) scholarships; (xvii) secondary schools; 
(xviii) teachers: training, salary; (xix) teaching; (xx) 
university education. 


(i) ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Central. 

(1) The national system of education should be ad- 
‚ministered by a Council of Commissioners, consisting 
of men versed in teaching or in organising education 
or in educational finance, nominated by the T.R.C. and 
by professional, technical, industrial, and commercial 
bodies, presided over by a Minister of Education of 
Cabinet rank, with a Permanent Secretary, both. of 
whom must have experience in the work of education. 
(1.A.A.M.) 

(2) The Minister of Education should be placed on a 
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level in position and salary with the principal officers 
of State. . . . The Board of Education should be in a 
position to secure the co-ordination of the work of the 
L.E.A.s. (3) We should, however, regard with grave 
misgiving any readjustment of financial responsibilities 
which would tend to estatlish teachers in the status 
of Civil servants. (I.A.H.M.) 

(4) The State should be directly responsible for the 
provision of salaries and pensions of teachers. 
(1.A.A.M.) 

(5) For the purpose of co-ordinating the activities of 
L.E.A.s with those of the universities and institutions 
for higher education, the country should be divided 
into educational provinces, the areas of which should 
be larger than those of the L.E.A.s (Ed. R.C.R.) 


The reports of the associations of officials 
are silent on the point of provincial councils. 
Naturally a body does not wish for any ex- 
ternal co-ordinating authority. - Pride of 
place is always self-sufficing; it would rather 
wreck the Bill than yield a point. 


(b) Local. . | 

(1) That each L.E.A. be required to submit to the 
Board of Education a complete scheme of education ` 
for its area, together with estimates of the cost. 
(W.E.A.) 

(2) It shall be the duty of the council of every county — 
and county borough to submit to the Board of Educa- 
tion, when required, schemes showing the mode in 
which their duties and powers under the Education 
Acts are to be performed and exercised. ... An 
authority for Part iii. shall make arrangements for 
co-operation with Part ii. authorities in respect of the 
supply and training of teachers and submit schemes 
when required. (F.’s Bill.) | 

(3) The country should be divided into provinces, 
each centring round a university, controlled by a pro- 
vincial council presided over by a member of the 
Council of Commissioners. On these provincial coun- 
cils the teaching profession and representatives of local 
interests should halve the seats. (1.A.A.M.) 

(4) The present L.E.A.s are timid in the face of 
ratepavers; the smaller ones especially lack acquaint- 
ance and sympathy with the need for educational pro- 
gress. .. . We are of opinion that a system of pro- 
vincial councils for education, divorced from other local | 
interests, would place education in an inferior position 
and alienate public sympathy. (I.A.H.M.) 

(5) The Board of Education may provide by scheme 
for the establishment and incorporation of provincial — 
associations for such areas as the Board may direct. 
(F.’s Bill.) | 

(6) The Free Libraries and Museums Acts should 
be suitably extended to county areas and should be 
administered by counly education committees. (Assoc. 
of D. and S., and Assoc. Ed. Offs.) 

(7) I am not proposing to supersede or to revolu- 
tionise the educational settlement of 1902... . The 
Bil] assumes that the business of carrying on the edu- 
cational work of this country will continue to be en- 
trusted to the authorities on whom it was devolved 
by that Act. We do not even propose, except with 
special Parliamentary sanction, to merge the non- 
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county boroughs and urban districts into the counties. 
. . . L am not proposing to deal with the scholarship 
system, the training college, or libraries. (Mr. Fisher 
in the House of Commons.) 


It may be that the nation will require a 
more definite settlement of the question of 
provincial councils and insist on none at all, 
or on a scheme decided by Parliament. Since 
the public has learnt how public offices work, 
it distrusts departmental preference of form 
to cause, and of time-serving to efficiency. 
As a result of experience, departmental 
creation of provincial associations will prob- 
ably be opposed and rejected, possibly in 
favour of statutory councils. 

Even the Times, speaking of a Government 
department recently, said: “Its motive seems 
to be at least as often the convenience of the 
department as the safety of the realm.” 

The Board of Education, it is said, has 
lately been trying to force school governors to 
submit their appointments to it for confirma- 
tion. 

(ii) CHARACTER TRAINING. 

(1) Seventy-two authorities out of 107 favour such a 
course of physical training for boys in elementary 
schools as would be an advantage to them later, on 
joining cadet corps or similar corps. (Ed. C. Assoc.) 

(2) That no drills of a military nature be permitted. 

That education in such schools should contain ample 
provision for physical well-being, including organised 
games and school meals. (W.E.A.) 

(3) Time should be provided in the school curriculum 
for military training. (I.A.H.M.) 

(4) While the work of the classroom affords much 
opportunity of developing individual character . . . the 
development of a corporate school life is an essential 
part of the training for the wider life of the com- 
munity. Senior boys must be taught to accept respon- 
sibility and to control and lead others. It is of the 
utmost importance that all children should receive a 
sound religious training, both at home and at school. 
(1.A.H.M.) 

(5) The Bible should be used in the teaching both 
of literature and morals. Valuable aids to moral 
training are to be found in discussion, debate, and 
various forms of self-government. Every possible 
means should be employed for bringing the school into 
direct touch with life. (I.A.A.M.) 

(6) Part ii. and Part iii. authorities may, with the 
approval of the Board of Education, make arrange- 
ments to supply or maintain or aid holiday or school 
camps, physical-training centres, school baths and 
swimming baths. (F.’s Bill.) 

(7) It is well to quote a few remarks (Ed. R.C.R.) on 
character training: ‘‘We must admit certain dangers 
in the present attitude of unconditional acceptance of 
the place of games in our education. The results 
which arise from the tendencies referred to below often 
counteract the real benefits which, but for them, might 
be realised: (i) The publicity with which athletic suc- 
cess is surrounded. . . . (ii) Excessive stimulation of 


the competitive sentiment. . . . (iii) The danger that, 
owing to over-organisation and excessive training, the 
recreative element in school games should disappear." 


If the nation takes to mothering games she 
will surely turn out a stepmother at the job. 
Further, there is far too much stress laid on 
the washing of cups and platters, to the 
neglect, by the Bill, of weightier matters. 


(iii) CHILDREN UNDER SCHOOL AGE. 

(1) Provision for the care of children under school 
age should be increased through the instruction of 
parents in the conditions affecting the healthy develop- 
ment of infants and the establishment of nursery 
centres and crèches where needed. (1.A.H.M.) 

(2) Supported by the Assoc. of Hd. Mistr. 

(3) Nursery schools for all children between two and 
six, whose parents may wish them to attend, are 
demanded by the W.E.A. 

(4) Children under five should be taught in nursery 
schools or as a section of the infants at the option of 
the L.E.A. (Assoc. of D. and S.) 

(5) I propose to encourage the establishment of 
nursery schools for children under five, and, when the 
supply of these admits, to empower L.E.A.s to raise 
the age for elementary education to begin at six. 
(Mr. Fisher.) 

(6) That we reaffirm our belief that the provision of 
nursery schools should be compulsory upon the local 
education authorities. (W.E.A., N.W. Branch. Reso- 
lutions on the Bill.) 


(iv) Crviz SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 

(1) Competitive examinations for First Division, 
clerks should be so modified that an adequate propor- 
tion of those appointed must have had mathematical 
or scientific training. (Univ. of Lond.) 

(2) That Government examinations, if not directly 
on the subjects of the Service, should include such 
science subjects and syllabuses as to give science can- 
didates an equal chance with literary students. (Assoc. 
T.I.) 

(3) It is a matter of urgent necessity that the C.S. 
examinations should be remodelled and brought into 
organic relation with the education of the country. 
(I.A.H.M.) 

(4) A viva voce test is proposed and certain altera- 
tions suggested that give opportunities to students of 
the newer universities. The committee points out that 
faith in competitive examinations is not what it was 
twenty years ago. (C.S.Exx.) 


When we read in the report of the com- 
mittee: “The viva voce examination should 
be a test, by means of questions and con- 
versation on matters of general interest, of 
the candidate’s alertness, intelligence, and in- 
tellectual outlook, his personal qualities of 
mind and mental equipment,’ we feel that 
before long an entirely new form of examina- 
tion will arise and scatter the old memory- 
testing inquiries as a working party caught 
by a “tank.” 
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(v) CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 

(1) Part-time education should continue (from four- 
teen) until the age of at least seventeen, in the day- 
time, for an average of three half-days per week or an 
equivalent period per annum. (Ed. R.C.R.) 

(2) The number of hours to be devoted to it should 
be a minimum of eight hours a week (320 in a year) 
during working hours. (Assoc. of D. and S.) 

(3) Continued education should be for not fewer than 
eight hours a week. (Assoc. T.I.) 

(4) Not fewer than nine hours in each week. 
(T.R.C.) 

(5) Twelve hours a week for forty weeks. (1.A.H.M.) 

(6) Not fewer than twenty hours of daylight in each 
week. (Hd. Mistr.) 


not exceed forty-¢ight a week. (Assoc. Ed. Offs.) 

(8) Not fewer than twenty hours a week, including 
the time spent in games and meals, with maximum 
of twenty-five working hours weekly. (W.E.A.): 

(9) Attendance at a continuation school, between 
8 a.m. and 7 p.m., must be for 320 hours in each year, 
i.e. eight hours weekly for forty weeks. (F.’s Bill.) 

(10) Further, we offer our uncompromising opposition 
to any attempt to secure the recognition of works’ 
schools as places of continuation education within the 
meaning of the Bill. (W.E.A., N.W. Branch. Reso- 
lutions on the Bill.) 


The diversity of opinion as to the time to 
be devoted to work in continuation schools 
is remarkable. While many will consider 
insufficient the eight allowed by the Bill, 
most people will regard the demand of the 
headmistresses for twenty hours weekly as 
excessive, and will look more favourably on 
the demand of the W.E.A. and prefer their 
suggested length of working hours to that of 
‘the Assoc. Ed. Offs., even though backed by 
the Assoc. of D. and S. 


” (vi) CURRICULUM. 

(1) The function of educational administration is to 
provide opportunity. The function of the school is to 
develop a sense of obligation to the community and to 
foster individual aptitude. (T.R.C.) 

(2) The aim of education should be to secure the 
healthy physical, mental, and moral development of the 
child, so that he will take his place in the community 
as an efficient citizen. (I.A.A.M.) 

(3) “The ultimate aims of a national system of edu- 
cation should be to train men and women for the 
advancement of the State.” (‘‘Compulsory Cont. 
Schools in Germany," Brd. of Ed. pamphlet 18, p. 23.) 

(4) Physical education should include drill and in- 
struction in physiology and hygiene. Schools should 
be under medical supervision. In mental and moral 
education greater attention should be paid to the needs 
of the average boy than at present. After the age of 
fourteen the pupil’s appreciation of the rights and 
duties of a citizen should be developed. (I.A.A.M.) | 

(5) The teaching of natural science (including physics 
and chemistry) should be compulsory in secondary 
schools, for boys as well as for girls. (Univ. of Lond.) 
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(6) A place for physical training should be found in 
the school time-table. ... One of the most serious 
dangers to secondary education lies in the overcrowding 
of the time-table through the conflicting demands of an 
ever-increasing number of subjects. (I.A.H.M.) 

(7) That in each large centre of population there 
shall be at least one school giving preliminary prepara- 
tion for a commercial career. (Assoc. T.I.) 

(8) Special technical day-schools, in aecordance with 
local needs, should be established in industrial centres 
for boys and girls between thirteen and sixteen years 
of age who wish to enter the technical (including 
engineering, chemical, and artistic) industries at the 
age of sixteen. (Univ. of Lond.) | 

(9) That no definite vocational bias be introduced 
in schools before the age of sixteen. (W.E.A., N.W. 
Branch. Resolutions on the Bill.) 

(10) It is understood that the necessary arrangements 
will be made in all cases for religious and moral 
instruction. In all schools there should be great atten- 
tion to English, spoken and written. (Ed. R.C.R.) 


In support of the second part of this last 
extract it 1s only necessary to quote from the 
programme of educational reform put forth by 
one body whose resolutions appear in other 
parts of this paper: “That the examinations 
of the Civil Service should include such 
science subjects and syllabuses, and should 
be so marked as will give the student with a 
scientific training an equal chance with a stu- 
dent who has had a literary training.” 

As regards the other suggestions, all, except 
No. 10, come short in this particular: they 
offer nothing that will train the young in the 
principles of truth and honesty. Throughout 
the country lying and cheating and stealing 
are far too prevalent school vices—and that 
not in low-class schools alone. 


(vii) EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS, 

(1) That which occupies the mind enters into the con- 
duct, just as that which is near the heart invades the 
intelligence, and what enters into conduct fashions fate. 
It is not safe in educating citizens to think of nothing 
but industrial and commercial success and to forget 
morality. (R.T.) 

(2) Elementary education is the broad base on which 
a true system of all higher education must rest. It 
will profit us little to raise the apex of our education 
so long as the broad base is unsound. 

Manual work and exercises involving initiative (such 
as drawing, manuai work for boys, and domestic sub- 
jects for girls) should be a prominent feature of the 
curriculum throughout the school. From twelve to 
fourteen years of age, while continuing the general 
education of children, the curriculum should contain 
provision for subjects of a practical ** vocational "’ char- 
acter without any specialisation. (B.S.G.) 

(3) In all schools instruetion should, where possible, 
be given by practical or experimental methods, and the 
scientific method of the laboratory and the workshop 
should be emploved, so far as possible, in the ordinary 
classroom. (B.S.G.) 


It is not clear what is meant. There are 
some six million elementary-school children, 
about a quarter of a million secondary-school 
children, and a few thousand university pupils. 
Is all land fit for growing wheat? Are all 
climates alike? Do all races possess the same 
characteristics? Then why impose uniformity 
on our family of mankind ? Unless the elemen- 
tarv-school child with talents is placed in a 
secondary school at an early age, leaving his 
slower mates to their suitable training, he will 
never receive teaching able to develop “the 
physical, intellectual, moral, and artistic 
qualities inherent in his nature,’’ and to place 
him “afoot and light-hearted on the open road 
to the university.” Both there and in the 
world he must be equipped to face competitors 
whose preparation has begun at the earliest 
age. “The great majority of the young 
pcople after leaving the elementary schools 
have to go to work for a living.” 
They require a system from the first, and it 
must be a good one, but the great thing is to 
select children fitted for a prolonged ‘educa. 
tional course and to see that they get it. An 
elementary education extends to fourteen 
years of age, a higher from before ten to over 
twenty. A building of ten stories or more 
cannot be raised on a foundation scarcely 
strong enough to carry one of four. 


(4) There is much to be done in the direction of dis- 
criminating the lines of development suitable for town 
and country, and for districts which derive a special 
character from the predominance of particular indus- 
tries and occupations; and this bears upon the organ- 
isation of all education, but especially upon that part 
of it which immediately succeeds the elementary stage. 
(1.A.H.M.) 


But it must be remembered that an endowed 
grammar school in a village may not have a 
single potential farmer in it, while a town 
school may not produce more than five or six 
pupils at a time intending to follow the same 

calling. A distinctive agricultural, technical, 
or commercial bias can be logically given only 
to special schools, which are not expected to 
provide education for all comers and are, in 
fact, non-local schools. 


(viii) EXAMINATIONS. 

(1) All examinations should be based on curricula, 
not vice versa. All examiners should have had con- 
siderable experience of teaching in secondary schools. 
(1.A.A.M.) 

(2) Professional bodies as well as universities should 
agree to accept, without further educational tests, 
students who through inspection and through examina- 
tion can be certified to have reached an approved 
standard. ... : Acting teachers should be adequately 
represented on examining bodies. . The school’s 
estimate of the work of individuals should be taken 
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account for the certificates. 


(1.A.H.M.) 

(3) The work of education cannot be effectively done 
without a reduction in the number of examinations 
which may be taken in schools. (Hd. Mistr.) 

(4) However enforced, compulsory subjects should be 
reduced to the barest minimum of acquirements neces- 
sary for the conduct of life. If compulsory Greek be 
inadvisable, compulsory science or compulsory mathe- 
matics is equally to be deprecated. (Ed. R.C.R.) 

(5) A system of school certificates should be estab- 
lished for children who complete satisfactorily the full 
course (1) of an elementary school, or (2) of a recog- 
nised, approved, secondary’ school. 

The certificates should be based not only upon exam- 
inations, but also upon reports by the teachers as to 
the ability of the pupils. . (B.S.G.) 


It is as difficult to make a nation sientie 
by legislation as it is to make it sober. Much 
may be done by wise guides, but less will be 
done by forcing science on everyone than by 
encouraging those who take to it naturally. 

There are naturally defects in the Bill: one 
concerns teachers and will be dealt with pre- 
sently; another has to do with examinations. 
Until there are only three examinations al- 
lowed to be held, managed by the State—viz. 
(1) labour certificate at fourteen, (2) interme- 
diate certificate at sixteen, (3) senior certificate 
at’ eighteen—attempts at educational reform 
cannot but fail. 

(See the comments of the report of the Civil 
Service Examination Commission, § iv, above.) 


awarding of 


(ix) FINANCE. 

(1) Grants should be given as a proportion of the 
L.E.A.s' net expenditure, the proportion to be determined 
by the Board, but in no case to be less than 50 per. 
cent.; there should also be an adjusting grant to meet 
the case of necessitous or heavily rated areas. (Assoc. 
of D. and S.) 

(2) That each L.E.A. should be required to levy a 
rate for education of one shilling in the pound or such 
lesser sum as may entirely meet the cost of education > 
within its area. That of all approved expenditure be-. 
yond the amount vielded by the fixed rate, 75 per cent. 
should be contributed by the Imperial Exchequer. 
(Assoc. Ed. SNS) 

(3) That 75 per cent: of the total cośt of all educa- 
tion aiproved by the Board of Education be met by 
the National Exchequer, and that the Board be em. 
powered to reduce the grant where (certain conditions 
are not carried out)... 

That special grants must be paid to populous areas 
of low rateable value. (W.E.A.) 

(4) For the existing system of grants for education 
should be substituted a grant-in-aid based on approved ` 
expenditure and having regard to the necessity of the > 
area. (Ed. R.C.R.) 

(5) No area with a population of. fewer than 50,000 
should, as a rule, be recognised as the area of a separate 
L.E.A. (Ed. R.C.R.) 

(6) The cost of pensions, apart from the contributions 
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(1.A.H.M.) 

= (7) The establishment of a satisfactory pensions 
scheme for teachers in secondary, technical, and other 
schools at present outside the State scheme of pensions 
must be left to a separate measure. (Mr. Fisher in the 
House of Commons.) 

(8) "Thirdly (said Mr. 
Bill for the consolidation of all grants made for elemen- 
tary education. It has long been recognised that a 
block area gran: made to the L.E.A.s in respect of 
its educational system is more satisfactory than 
a number of different grants allocated on the 
basis of particule schools and particular subjects of 
activity.” 

(9) We liberate the county authority from the limita- 
tion of the twopenny rate. (Mr. Fisher in the House 
of Commons.) 


This question of rates is far too much 
evidence. <A Part ii. authority joins a Part iil. 
authority in taking over a secondary school. 
When settling the age of admission each 
authority tries to jockey the other; efhciency 
has no say in the matter. Part iii. authorities 
wish to keep as many children out of the 
elementary schools, for which they pay, as 
possible, and so desire a low entrance age 
for secondary .schools. Part it. authorities, 
which maintain the latter, urge a high age 
of entry to save money. In either case the 
nation pays and the children may lose. It is 
not right that the advantage of the children 
should be sacrificed by such conflicts. i 


(x) GENERAL. 
(1) Adequate facilities and liberal financial aid should 


be provided for scientific and industrial research in ° 


advanced technical institutions and universities. 


(Assoc. of D. and S.) 

(2) The efficient development of higher technological 
education demands organisation so as to provide for 
the different requirements and conditions of (1) the 
future leaders in industry and invention; (2) workmen, 
foremen, and apprentices who are already engaged in 
industry ; (3) boys between the ages of about fourteen 
and sixteen who intend to enter upon industrial work 
at about the age of sixteen. (B.S.G.) 

(3) This conference affirms that the object of educa- 
tional reform’is not attained until a broad highway 
is established from the elementary school to the uni- 
versity. (W.E.A.) 

(4) The association desires to place on record its 
approval of Mr. Fisher’s recognition of the claim of 
the individual upon the State for a complete provision 
of educational opportunity. (Hd. Mistr.) 

(5) The industrial workers do not want education in 
order that they may become better technical workmen 
and earn higher wages; they do not want it in order 
- that they may rise out of their own class. They want 
it because they know that in the treasures of the mind 
they can find an aid to good citizenship, a source of 
pure enjoyment, and a refuge from the necessary hard- 
ships of their life. (Mr. Fisher in the House.) 
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Compare. with this the following extract 
from the Times:—'[This] does not seem to 
be consistent with the fact that there are still 
108 secondary schools, enjoying the higher 
grants of the Board of Education, which are 
not required to ofter the normal free provision 
to 25 per cent. of the number of entrants in 
the previous vear. Fifty-five of the 108 
schools were required to i only 10 per cent. 
of free places.” See also § xvii, to follow. 


(To be continued.) 


BRITISH DECIMAL COINAGE. 


THE demand for the simplification of our present 
system of coinage continues to make headway, and 
many influential bodies are contemplating taking steps 
to secure the passage of the necessary legislation. The 
efforts of the Decimal Association have been reinforced 
by the recommendations of the Institute of Bankers 
and the Association of Chambers of Commerce, and all 
these three bodies are in agreement that the desired 
change can best be accomplished by retaining our pre- 
sent £; sterling as the monetary unit, and. by dividing 
it by 10, 100, and 1,000 instead of by 20, 240, and 960 as 
at present. 

A step towards decimalisation was given when the 
florin was coined (as it represents the exact tenth part 
of the £), and most of our existing coins down to and 
including the sixpenny-piece are available and suitable 
for incorporation in a decimal system of British coin- 
age without any alteration in their respective values. 

Efforts to divide the florin into r00 parts and thus 
arrive at a complete decimal system of coinage, not- 
withstanding its manifest advantage, have hitherto 
been beset with difficulties because the change involved 
a slight reduction in the face values of the penny, 
halfpenny, and farthing. 

The Decimal Association (acting secretary, Mr. E. 
Merry, Finsbury Court, Finsbury Pavement, London, 
E.C.2) has recently issued a circular explaining the 
advantages of decimal coinage and discussing the whole 
question of the most suitable monetary unit for a 
British system. With the object of clearing the points 
at issue, we reprint the circular for the information of 
those of our readers who are interested in the teaching 
of commercial arithmetic. 

CnuoicE oF Unit.—For practical purposes all efforts 
to rearrange our coinage system on the decimal basis 
may be classified under two main groups, viz. :— 

Group “‘ A.’’—Recommendations to adopt a monetary 
unit which would retain our existing £ sterling at its 
present value either as the unit itself or as the exact 
multiple of a new unit of smaller value. This group 
may be considered to include as alternative units our 
existing sovereign, half-sovereign, double florin, florin, 
and shilling, and they all possess the common disadvan- 
tage of involving an alteration in the values of our 
existing bronze coins, because our present penny is not 
a decimal sub-multiple of the £ sterling. 

Group “ —Recommendations to adopt a new 
monetary unit which would retain our existing bronze 
coins at their present values. This group may be 
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considered to include as alternative units a new 
“Pound” of 200 or 250 pence, an “Empire” or 
'" George” of 100 pence, a “Crown” or “ Dollar” of 
100 halfpence. a new “Florin” of 100 farthings, and 
a new “Shilling” or “Franc” of 10 pence. These 
units all possess the common disadvantage of involving 
the ultimate abandonment of the £ sterling, because it 
is not a decimal multiple of any of our existing bronze 
coins. 

SOVEREIGN versus DoLLAR.—It is perhaps not too 
much to say that this wide range of choice may now 
be narrowed down to two alternative units—one from 
each group :—(a) Our present unit, i.e. the £ sterling, 
but divided into 1,000 " Mils” instead of 960 farthings. 
. (b) A new “Crown” or “Dollar” (equal to 100 half- 
pennies, i.e. 4s. 2d. of our present currency) divided 
into 100 cents. l 

The difficulties incidental to the retention of the 
£ sterling may be summarised as follows :—(1) Since 
the hundredth part of a sovereign (viz. 2-4 pence) is too 
high in value for our smallest coin, all smaller values 
would have to be expressed as thousandths of a pound, 
involving the use of three figures after the decimal 
point. No other first-class nation employs more than 
two figures. after the decimal point. 

(2) A thousandth part of a sovereign (40-001, or one 
mil) is equal to 0-24 pence, i.e. 4 per cent. less than 
our present farthing. This involves an alteration in 
the values of all our bronze coins. | 

(3) The Dominions Royal Commission Report of 
March, 1917, recommended the establishment *‘ through- 
out the Empire of a uniform coinage based on the 
decimal system.” Our retention of the £ Sterling 
makes such uniformity impossible, since parts of the 
Empire, e.g. Canada and Newfoundland, have already 
discarded it in favour of the dollar. 

The greatest of these difficulties is the necessity of 
altering the values of our bronze coins, as this involves 
some adjustment of many standard charges and prices. 
If we could discard all questions of national sentiment 
and view the choice from the point of view of cold 
logic, there is much to be said for the “Crown” or 
“ Dollar,” as its adoption would overcome all the above 
difficulties and bring nearer the time when not only 
the British Empire, but also the whole of the English- 
speaking world, would possess one uniform system of 
decimal coinage. l 

It must, however, be borne in mind that coinage, 
especially in its smaller denominations, must be graded 
to suit the values for which it is commonly used, and, 
therefore, the American cent (one halfpenny) and the 
nickel (five halfpence) do not afford enough range for 
the values and prices which are current in this country. 

THE SOVEREIGN AS Unit.—Moreover, in regard to 
the higher denominations, we cannot lightly abandon 
the international goodwill of the £ Sterling, especially 
in these days of international borrowing, and for this 
reason its retention is recommended as the monetary 
unit. On this basis the full set of coins 
as given in the following table, from which it will be 
noted that proposals based on the “£” and the 
“Florin ” respectively as our monetary unit differ from 
cacl other only in the position of the decimal point 
(e.g. 41-250 is the same as Florins 12-50). 
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TABLE OF ColNs. 


f Value in Equivalent 
Coins 2 ———— ' value in present 
Mils £ currency 
Gold or f Sovereign 1,000 1000 Sovereign 
Notes Half-sovereign 500 0500 Half-sovereign 
Double Florin 200 0200 Two Florins 
- ae l 100 ©iIoo Florin 
iver ~ Ha me 
Shilling E 5O o'050 Shilling 
Quarter Florin 25 07025 Sixpence 
10 Mil Piece lO oio 2'4 pence 
Nickel + 5 Mil Piece 5 ©0055  1°2 pence 
l 2} Mil Piece 2}. 0'0025 0°6 pence 
Í 4 Mil Piece 4 0004 0'96 pence 
Bronze / 2 Mil Piece 2 0'002 0°48 pence 
i Mil Piece I O;0OI 0°24 pence 


ACCOUNTS.—The first figure after the decimal point 
would thus represent the number of florins, and the 
next two figures would indicate the number of mils, 
e.g. £1250 would be the written expression for 
1 pound 2 florins and 50 mils. 

It may be observed that it would be practicable to 
retain the three-column system of book-keeping, and 
no decimal points need then appear in our account 
books, as the existing cash columns—rechristened 
£ f. m. instead of £ s. d.—would conveniently separ- 
ate the pounds from the florins and the florins. from 
the mils. The following examples illustrate this fea- 
ture and also demonstrate that it would be quite un- 
necessary to enter the figure o before the integer in 
the “mils” column (10+05 is the same as 10+5), and 
that, even assuming it is desired to keep account of 
‘halfpennies,” 23 mils could be entered in the mils 
column in the same way as we now enter 23d. in the 
pence column. 


EXAMPLE. 

L £ fom, 
1-250 = I 2 50 
1-025 = I 025 
0-105 = I 5 
0:0025 = 24 
19975 = I 997$ 
4380 Totals 4 3 80 


Note.—The “f” column would never contain more 
than one figure and the “m ” column never more figures 
than ‘our present “pence” column. If, as is now 
usual, accounts were kept to the nearest penny, there 
would never be more than two figures in the m” 
column, and the second of these would usually be a 
5 Orao. Additions and subtractions would, of course, 
be carried out by simple instead of compound arith- 
metic, and the labour, together with risk of error, 
would thus be greatly reduced. 

THE New Corins.—Under the proposed system of 
adopting the £ divided into 1,000 mils no alteration 
whatever would be made in the values of those of Our 
existing gold and silver coins which are retained, and 
its adoption would only affect coins of lower denomina- 
tions than our present sixpenny-piece. The half-crown 
would be eliminated, but, pending its withdrawal from 
circulation, it could be readily expressed in terms Of its 
decimal equivalent, viz. 125 mils. The silver three- 
penny-piece would be abandoned without regrets, and 
the comparative profusion of new coins to represent 
values lower than our present sixpence should be use- 
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ful during the transition period as they provide a 
range of graduated steps which would facilitate the 
necessary readjustment of our present ‘ pennyworths.”’ 

In the course of time the above table of coins might 
be shortened and simplified by the withdrawal from 
circulation of any coins which experience had proved 
superfluous. It will be seen that in all the subsidiary 
coins of silver, nickel, and bronze, provision has been 
made for halving and quartering the higher denomina- 
tions, thus combating one of the principal objections 
hitherto raised against decimal coinage. Prices and 
charges now expressed in pence would be quoted in 
mils, and the present period of fluctuating values is 
a most opportune time for making the adjustments 
incidental to this change of practice. 

How THE CHANGE MIGHT BE EFFECTED.—As to the 
machinery for giving effect to this reform, our coinage 
could be rearranged on a decimal basis (retaining the 
£ Sterling as our monetary unit) by leaving in circula- 
tion all our existing coins, down to and including the 
sixpenny-piece, at their present values, but described, 
for purposes of account, by their equivalent value in 
mils. 

Existing coins of smaller value than the sixpenny- 
piece might be dealt with in the following manner :— 
(1) Withdraw all threepenny-bits from circulation. 

(2) Issue to banks arid post-offices adequate supplies 
of 5-mil, 24-mil, and 1-mil coins, and arrange for their 
delivery to the public in exchange for our present 
bronze coins at the rate of 50 mils for 12 pence or their 
equivalent in halfpennies and farthings, e.g.:—{a) 5 
new 5-mil pieces for 6 pennies; (b) 5 new 24-mil pieces 
for 6 halfpennies; (c) 25 new mil pieces for 24 farthings. 
All pennies, halfpennies, and farthings not sọ ex- 
changed to pass as 4, 2, and 1 mils respectively. 

(3) Issue new 4-mil and 2-mil bronze coins as re- 
quired, or, to save minting new coins, re-issue the old 
pennies and halfpennies as tokens for 4 mils and 2 mils 
respectively. 

(4) Issue new 1o-mil nickel coins at convenience. 

(5) In all new issues of coinage, stamp thereon in 
figures their respective values in mils, e.g. 1 Florin= 
100 Mils. 

By exchanging old coins for new ones in the above 
manner the change could be made without loss to the 
individual or to the State. 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA. 

A NOTEWORTHY *‘ Study of Engineering Education ” 
was contributed by Prof. C. R. Mann, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, to the Educational Review for Janu- 
ary last. As the result of an historical survey it is 
determined that there are three problems of the im- 
mediate future: to introduce the practical arts into 
the schools in such a way that all may share their 
educational value; to devise human machinery that 
shall assure to every American justice anda fair field; 
and to develop the highest efficiency of production, 
an efficiency entirely dependent upon freedom for in- 
dividual initiative. Nearly seven thousand inquiries 
were addressed to members of engineering socie- 
ties, and their replies were tabulated. 


these replies it is concluded that the factors essential 
to engineering success are, by substantial agree- 
ment among the witnesses, in order of merit, charac- 
ter (including initiative), judgment (including per- 
spective), efficiency, understanding of men, know- 
ledge of engineering science, and technique of engineer- 
ing practice. Based upon this consensus of opinion, 
an inquiry has been made into the work of the 
schools, where 60 per cent. of the students are 
“ weeded out ” of the engineering course, and usually 
half the successful candidates ‘‘scraped through” in 
one or more subjects. From this investigation it 


“appears obvious that the high percentages of failure 


and the large proportion of bare successes are due to 
the fact that the school work is -not too hard, but 
that it is presented in so abstract a manner as to have 
little or no meaning to students. 

The results of Prof. Mann’s study are of funda- 
mental importance far beyond the limited scope of 
the engineering schools, and will influence the educa- 
tional system below classes of undergraduate rank. 
They tend to support a general idea which ran 
through many of the January conferences, that in- 
dividual initiative, resourcefulness, responsibility, 
integrity—in a word, character—are the prime result 
at which education should aim. The engineers rate 
this factor as contributing 24 per cent. towards suc- 
cess, whereby is implied that a perfect character is 
24 per cent. of the equipment of the perfect engineer; 
in their opinion, this factor alone is of equal value 
with knowledge of engineering science, combined 
with technical skill in engineering arts. The pupil’s 
reaction as a human being to the teacher’s 
activities is more important than the acquisition 
of either knowledge or the ability to do. Moreover, 
the schools fail by their aridity; the work set is 
devoid of human content and human relationship; the 
immature mind is,called upon to follow intelligently 
the abstractions which appeal to the trained intellect 
rather than to understand, by the solution of every- 
day human difficulties, how these abstractions are 
related to ordinary human experience. Whatever his 
subject, he is probably an over-bold teacher who 
asserts that his teaching is free from this sterilising 
defect, that he does not by his matured intellect in- 
hibit the growth of the mental powers of his pupils. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


As we go to press no announcement has been made 
of the date of the second reading of the Education 
Bill. But on November 23rd, speaking at Brighton, 
Mr. Fisher declared that the Government intends to 
pass the Bill. According to the Times, the Govern- 
ment will give facilities for the passage of the Bill 
provided that a guarantee is given that the debates in 
the House of Commons are limited to a specific num- 
ber of Parliamentary days. We are still hopeful as 
to the prospects of the Bill. The vital importance of 
educational reform, if this country is to hold her own 
among the great nations, is everywhere recognised, 
and avoidable delay will bring discredit upon our 
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From ‘ statesmen. 


THE annual meeting of the Association of Public- 
School Science Masters will be held on January &th 
and oth, 1918, at the City of London School. Sir 
Ronald Ross will preside and give an address on 
Observations on the Results of our Present System 
of Education.” Among the subjects to be discussed 
during the meeting are :—Examination or inspection 
as a test of science teaching, introduced by Mr. G. F. 
Daniell; compulsory science in university entrance 
examinations, Mr. O. H. Latter; subsidiary subjects 
in university scholarship examinations, Mr. H. de 
Havilland; descriptive astronomy in the ‘science for 
all” course, the Rev. A. L. Cortie; and map-reading 
as a school subject, Mr. V.’S. Bryant. 


At a conference lately held in Cambridge between 
the principals and lecturers of Girton and Newnham 
Colleges and representatives of the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Headmistresses, a resolution was carried 
urging upon the Board of Education the extreme im- 
portance of recognising English as one of the principal 
languages in an advanced course of modern studies in 
secondary schools. 


Tue adoption by the House of Commons of the 
amendment, moved by. Sir Philip Magnus, to the 
Representation of the People Bill, giving separate rè- 
presentation with one seat to the University of London 
and two seats to the group composed of Durham, 
Manchester, Wales, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheflield, Birm- 
ingham, and Bristol, will give general satisfaction. 
The universities of Great Britain will be represented 
in Parliament as follows :— 

Description of University constituency 
England and Wales— 
The University of Oxford ... 
The University of Cambridge 
The University of London ae PP 
The University of Durham, the Victoria 

University of Manchester, the University 

of Wales, the University of Liverpool, 

the University of Leeds, the University 
of Sheffield, the University of Birming- 
ham, and the University of Bristol 
Scotland— ; 
The University of Edinburgh, the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, the University of 
Glasgow, and the University of Aberdeen 3 


No. of inembers 
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THE formal opening of the Nautical College at Pang- 
bourne took place on November 16th, and Vice- 
Admiral Sir Herbert L. Heath performed the cere- 
mony. The college is to receive Roval Naval Reserve 
cadets, who are to be educated and trained in modern 
conditions to qualify them for a seafaring career. 
The need for the special training of boys of a suitable 
type has long been felt. In founding this Nautical 
College, Messrs. Devitt and Moore, the well-known 
shipowners, have launched a scheme which promises 
excellent results. A number of boys who pass through 
the institution will take advantage of arrangements 
to be made by the Admiralty for the offer of cadet- 
ships in the Roval Navy on the same basis as those 
to be gained in the Conway, but the majority will in 
due course take their places in the merchant service. 
The bovs are admitted between the ages of thirteen 
and a half and fifteen years, and on entry are enrolled 
as Cadets R.N.R. The captain-superintendent is 
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Capt. W. H. F. Montanaro, who retired from the 
Roval Navy, as commander, in 1907, after thirty years’ 
service, and has since acted as captain-superintendent 
of the Marine Society’s training ship Warspite, and as 
governor of the Roval Merchant Seamen’s Orphanage 
at Snaresbrook. In addition to being taught naviga- 
tion and other subjects, the cadets are instructed by 
seamanship instructors, and also drilled and taught 
boat-handling in service cutters on the Thames. The 
educational course occupies two years, and for the 
third vear of their training the cadets are to be drafted 
into foreign-going vessels. This will be followed by 
a further period of twelve months’ training with the 
Fleet among officers of the Roval Navy. The cost to 
the parent for board and education during the first 
three years is £210. 


Tue headmaster of the Southall County Secondary 
School, Mr. S. Pollitt, recently appealed to the local 
manufacturers for financial aid in establishing leaving 
scholarships from the school to the science colleges 
affiliated with the London University. In answer to 
this appeal, the Maypole Dairy Co., Ltd., whose exten- 
sive works in Southall are well Known, has granted 
a sum of £1,000, which is to be handed over to the 
governors and headmaster to be invested for the estab- 
lishment of a leaving scholarship tenable at the Roval 
College of Science, London University, South Ken- 
sington, and to be known as the “ Maypole Science 
Scholarship.” The public-spirited action of the Mav- 
pole Dairy Co. has opened up great possibilities of 
useful co-operation between local employers and educa- 
tional institutions which will tend to encourage the 
efforts necessary for the future commercial prosperity 
of this country. 


AN interesting conference of engineers and educa- 
tionists on the organisation of engineering training was 
held at the Institution of Civil Engineers on October 
25th. The chairman, Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice, said 
there was general recognition that boys taking up 
engineering should receive uniformly sound training 
and that there should be a full supply of young 
engineers to meet the industrial needs of the country. 
Mr. A. E. Berriman, who organised the conference, 
explained the objects of the movement and of the 
proposed central organisation. It is proposed first to 
concentrate attention on the co-ordination of engineer- 
ing training, including the fostering of apprenticeship 
as a national institution, and the consideration of 
means by which the works period of an engineering 
pupilage may be increased in efficiency, and a wider 
appreciation secured for the value in industry of educa- 
tion of university rank. Secondly, the maintenance of 
a Central Bureau is contemplated, where parents and 
educationists can obtain accurate and comprehensive 
information relating to the engineering industry, and 
the proper course to pursue on behalf of boys who are 
desirous of making engineering their profession. 
Thirdly, it is proposed to promote scholarships, or 
other equivalent means by which the best talent may 
be enabled to rise to its proper level under the stimulus 
of educational opportunity. Resolutions were adopted 
approving the proposals, and a representative com- 
mittee was appointed to carry them into effect. For 
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the present communications referring to the scheme 
mav be sent to Mr. A. E. Berriman (chief engineer, 
Daimler Co., Coventry) or Mr. A. P. M. Fleming 
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(British Westinghouse Co., Trafford Park, Man- 
chester). i 
ELEVEN Teachers’ Commandments appear in the 


Teachers’ Aid for October 27th. We append some of 
them. “Thou shalt have other interests besides thy 
schoolroom. Thou shalt not kill one breath of stirring 
endeavour in the heart of a little child. Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour’s school, nor her children, nor 
her manner, nor her system, nor anything that is thy 
neighbour’s; work out thine own salvation with fear 
and trembling, onlv don’t Jet anvone know about the 
fear and the trembling. Thou shalt laugh: when it 
rains and woolly-smelling wee ones muddy the floor; 
when it blows and doors bang; when little angels con- 
ceal their wings and wiggle; when Tommy spills ink 
and Marv flops a trailing tray of letters; when visitors 
appear when all small heads have forgotten everything 
they thought they knew. And again I say unto you, 
Laugh, for upon all these commandments hang the 
law and the profits in thy schoolroom.” 


We wish that the lecture delivered last vear by 
Prof. Rothenstein at the Shefheld Technical School of 
Art, and now published by Messrs. Constable at a 
shilling, could be read and understood by every person 
in this country who has a share in the control and 
management of an art school or department. For 
there is an unfortunate disposition on the part of 
some local authorities to regard education in art, 
unless, indeed, it can be turned to immediate commer- 
cial advantage, as a mere luxury, which appeals only to 
a select few, and can be dispensed with in a time of 
national stress. And even those who are too far- 
sighted to neglect art are apt to take the mistaken 
view ‘that the cultivation and encouragement of art 
consist chiefly, if not entirely, in the imitation of the 
art of other civilisations and of bygone times. Prof. 
Rothenstein enters a strong “plea for wider use of 
our artists and craftsmen ” in the service, not merely of 
private patrons, but also of national, religious, and civic 
institutions. ‘‘ While our engineers construct a Forth 
Bridge or an Assouan Dam, we are content to get from 
our architects make-believe Gothic or Renaissance, and 
from our painters and draughtsmen amusing pastiches 
of Persian drawings, Japanese prints, Byzantine 
mosaics. Interesting enough such essavs are; but is 
it not a pity that so manv people should be satisfied 
with this masquerading spirit?” If Prof. Rothen- 
stein’s views could be carried into practice, a new day 
would dawn for artists, and in its turn for the educa- 
tion of artists. 


STUDENTS of physics will find the October number 
of Science Progress of special interest. Sir Oliver 
Lodge writes as a ‘‘conservative physicist” on 
“Motion through, Ether,” and criticises certain popular 
expositions of the theory of relativity, which has caused 
so much perturbation in modern physical philosophy. 
He concludes that Newtonian dynamics is supple- 
mented by modern discoveries, but by no means super- 
seded, and that the existence of the ether of space is 
not discredited, but rather upheld. Dr. A. R. Houstoun 
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has a very interesting article on Newton’s reasons for 
including indigo among the colours of the solar spec- 
trum, in which comparatively few people are able 
to detect it. Mr. S. C. Bradford’s article on disper- 
soidology is not so forbidding as the title (which means 
the study of the manifestations of surface energy) would 
suggest. Whether a given substance assumes the col- 
loid or the crystalloid form depends, it appears, upon 
the extent of its specific surface. Popular science is 
represented by Father A. L. Cortie’s illustrated 
article on the nature of sun-spots. The editor writes 
a vigorous and convincing indictment of the world’s 
misrulers and their misdeeds. The remedy he hopes 
to discuss in future articles. The quarterly notes of 
recent advances in science and the reviews of new 
books are of the usual high order of value to scientific 
workers. The number is altogether excellent. 


In the September issue of the Educational Review 
of New York Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler records 
his conclusion that higher education in the United 
States is improving wherever such educational material 
as gives training in mind concentration as well as 
genuine knowledge is put in the place of the former 
classical studies. He claims that the two or three 
best American schools of law have no equals in 
Europe; the best schools of medicine have no superiors 
in Europe, although certain European cities present 
better opportunities for clinical observation and study; 
the three or four best schools of engineering, if not so 
good as the best in France, Germany, and Italy, cer- 
tainly press them very hard. The best American 
school of education is in a class quite by itself, and at 
half a dozen universities schools of similar type are 
rapidly coming forward to take places in the front 
rank; the scholarly investigation being undertaken 
in America equals in amount and in quality that which 
is going forward in any other country. l 

ExcLrUDING the Bombay schools, the majority of the 
Indian high schools annually suffer a severe curtail- 
ment of the teaching period in consequence of 
plague. The visitation is so regular that the pupils 
speculate as to the date of compulsory closing some 
time before the stray rat—sure harbinger of pestilence 
—is discovered. Such speculation interferes with 
scholastic progress, and finally the school is closed for 
possibly three months. Efforts are made to overcome 
the difficulty; in some schools the plague period is 
substituted for the summer vacation, and an attempt 
is made to continue school work throughout the month 
of May, when climatic conditions are adverse to all 
mental effort. A better plan is gradually coming into 
use; the school building is closed, but the school itself 
is removed to a comfortable shady mango grove, where 
teachers and taught both gain from the necessity for 
initiative and self-reliance due to the paucity of appa- 
ratus and the lack of school facilities. 


Tue South Australian Teachers’ Union completed 
twenty-one years of useful work in July. The presi- 
dent, in his address at the annual meetings held in the 
Adelaide High School, commented upon the fact that 
the Director of Education for South Australia, the 
Superintendent of Primary Education, and seven mem- | 
bers of the staff of inspectors had all been presidents 
of the S.A.T.U. The teachers of South Australia 


have voluntarily submitted to a percentage reduction 
of their salaries, and organised and directed the 
efforts of the children to send gifts to the saldiers; 
they have, especially the women, worked harder and 
for longer hours, and many men have joined the 
Army. The Director of Education suggested the 
universal adoption in the schools of the prefect system 
and commended the methods adopted in Warwick- 
shire in r911. The Premier, who is also the Minister 
of Education, announced the establishment of junior 
technical schools with either a mining or an agricul- 
tural bias. The minimum salary for men of twenty- 
one has been raised from £120 to £140 annually. 
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In an article on "Post-war Educational Reform 
in the Madras Educational Review for July, Mr. S. 
Krishnamachariar, of the Hindu High School, Tripli- 
cane, points out how the development of the educa- 
tional system of Japan yields a suggestive line of 
development for India. In Japan, formerly, the edu- 
cated man aimed at service in the bureaux of the 
Government, and there were large numbers of dis- 
appointed young men who had failed to secure such an 
appointment; similar conditions prevail now in India. 
The situation was met in Japan by the establishment 
of definite courses of instruction which gave complete 
training for various occupations. Pupils who were 
unable to enter the university passed from the 
secondary school to an institute, where they had a 
special two or three years’ course of study in one of 
_ four branches: commerce, agriculture, marine indus- 
tries, or land industries. In each branch the courses 
were twofold, aiming at the production of men of 
lower or higher skill and knowledge in their respective 
branches. India should benefit by the experiences of 
Japan. 
SCOTTISH. 

Mr. Pace, the United States Ambassador, address- 
ing the Edinburgh Philosophical Society on Octo- 
ber 15th, took as his theme * American Educa- 
tional Ideals.” At the outset he expressed the 
indebtedness of the United States to Scotland, 
which in recent years had led to a great con- 
structive movement in American life. Both coun- 
tries had as the basis of their educational system the 
conviction that every child had the right to have his 
intellectual life quickened, and that the building up of 
character was an integral part of education. In 
sketching the main features of American education, 
Mr. Page laid emphasis on the gradual development 
that had taken place in every type of education. 
Public school, high school, training college, and univer- 
sity had all in recent years broadened their basis and 
enlarged their sympathies. The university in particu- 
lar carried its activities to every part of the common- 
wealth, so that the people had come to believe that 
the university was not merely a place where a limited 
number of students might go to receive the benefits of 
higher education, but also the organising centre 
for the intellectual, industrial, and commercial activi- 
ties of the whole State. It was this system which 
had built up for them in the United States the three 
pillars of a free country—general intelligence, civic 
judgment, and a generally diffused prosperity. 
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Mr. StronG, president of the Educational Institute 
of Scotland, has struck a fresh and welcome note in 
his addresses to teachers in various parts of the 
country. Turning aside, for the moment at least, from 
the perennial subject of salaries, he has emphasised 
the need for the development of a professional con- 
science and a professional code of etiquette. If 
teachers as a profession were to earn the respect and 
esteem of the community, their primary aim, he con- 
tended, must be not mere selfish aggrandisement, but 
the advancement of education. For this they must 
have complete freedom for the teacher. He must be 
supreme within his own domain—the classroom—and 
must not be called upon to merge his personality in 
that of any other, however eminent. 


Griascow University has followed the lead of Aber- 
deen and St. Andrews in protesting against the pro 
posed -lowering of the age and the alteration of the 
examination syllabus for the Indian Civil Service. 
The arguments against the lowering of the age for 
entrance are not very convincing, but there are valid 
educational objections against the syllabus of examina- 
tions. This is framed on the same principles as 
governed the old syllabus, namely, specialisation in a 
limited number of subjects. But what is right and 
fitting for pupils from twenty-two to twenty-four vears 
of age is not necessarily best for youths between seven- 
teen and a half and nineteen and a half years of age. 
At the latter age pupils should be expected to have 
completed only a sound course of liberal study, embrac- 
ing at least four or five separate subjects. The period 
for specialisation should come after. Preparation for 
the proposed examinations for the Indian Civil Service 
can be undertaken in Scottish schools only by throwing 
overboard the curricula approved by the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department. It is difficult to understand the 
position of the Commissioners. They presumably 
wish for their service youths of ability, initiative, and 
resource. Surely these qualities can be tested better 
by an examination in the traditional subjects of school 
education than by a highly specialised examination in 
a limited group? They wish to test capacity and not 
knowledge. Yet their proposed examination puts a 
premium on mere knowledge. 


DELEGATES from the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Scottish Trade Union Congress waited recently upon 
the Secretary for Scotland at Dover House, London, to 
place before him the resolutions of Congress in regard 
to educational reconstruction. These included the 
extension of free education to the secondary and uni- 
versity stage, the provision of nursery schools for 
children, the gradual raising of the school age to six- 
teen, with compulsory maintenance grants according 
to age, and the provision of part-time day continuation 
classes for all young people between sixteen and 
eighteen years of age. The Secretary for Scotland, in 
reply, said that the points placed before him had 
already been considered, and the conclusions arrived at 
would be embodied in the forthcoming Bill. He was 
much gratified to find the deputation, on behalf of the 
great body of public opinion that it represented, so 
thoroughly sound on the vital question of the education 
of the young. 
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Ix reply tó a question put to him in the House of 
Commons, the Secretary for Scotland said that the 
Education Bill was substantially completed in draft, 
but whether it would be possible to introduce it this 
session was a question for the Leader of the House. 
This reply shows a marked weakening on the position 
taken up earlier in the session, when it was confi- 
dently hoped that the Bill would be introduced on an 
early date. Teachers’ organisations in the North must 
bestir themselves and bring pressure to bear on Scot- 
tish members to secure at least one half-hour this 
session for Scottish business. If there is any real 
belief behind all the public talk of the need for educa- 
tional] reconstruction, there should be little difficulty 
in obtaining the requisite time for the introduction of 
this measure. 


Sir Donatp MacALtstER, in introducing to the 
students Mr. Brennan, the new lecturer on Russian in 
Glasgow University, emphasised the necessity for our 
better comprehension of the Russian nation, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the great commercial city of 
the West of Scotland would send many of her sons as 
missionaries of our ideas and institutions to that great 
country. Mr. Brennan, in his opening address, dealt 
specially with the position of English in Russian 
schools. All the teachers in the secondary schools of 
Russia were university graduates, and the teachers 
of English were no exception to the rule. The Eng- 
lish staff for the most part consisted of English-born 
teachers, but they were not appointed to the schools 
unless they had a thorough knowledge of Russian, 
both spoken and written. A university class in Rus- 
sian had thus great possibilities, both educational and 
commercial, for all students attending it. 


Tue delay in the issue of the Departmental Com- 
mittee’s report on salaries gave rise to much 
adverse criticism among managers and teachers in 
Scotland. Both parties were looking to it to give 
them a lead in the distribution of the new grants. 
The scheme of allocation must be in the hands of the 
Department before December st, and boards have 
had reluctantly to prepare these schemes without any 
puidance from the committee. It is satisfactory to 
find many school authorities adding materially from 


their own funds to the Government grants, but even 


then the increases to teachers go but a little way 
towards placing- the profession on a satisfactory foot- 
ing. If young people of the right type are to be 
attracted into it in future, school authorities must 
tackle the salary question in a root-and-branch 
manner, and deal with the question, not from the 
point of view of existing conditions in the teaching 
profession, but from that of the practice in competing 
professions and occupations. 


THE written examinations for the leaving certificate 
will begin on Tuesday, March 19th, 1918, and be 
continued, according to the time-table shown in Cir- 
cular 449, until Wednesday, March 27th. It is hoped 
that this year more consideration will be shown in the 
questions set for the difficult conditions under which 
work is being carried on in the great majority of the 
schools. It is much better from the educational point 
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of view to lower the standard of the paper and to keep 
the standard of marking fairly high than to retain the 
old standard and lower the percentage of pass. This 
session there is evident in most schools a serious 
falling away in the attainments of the- pupils, and 
teachers expect that fact to be kept in view in the 
preparation of the examination questions. 


IRISH. 


No statement has up to the present been made in 
the House of Commons concerning the new grant for 
Irish secondarv education beyond a brief remark by 
Mr. Duke that the matter was being considered and 
details worked out, but it is possible that a fuller 


announcement will have been made before these notes 


appear in print. In October, however, which is a 
month of considerable educational activity in Ireland, 
deputations waited upon Mr. Duke from the Catholic 
Headmasters’ Association, the Headmasters’ (Protes- 
tant) Association, and: the Association of Secondary 
Teachers (the Assistant-teachers’ Association) to urge 
from different aspects their views about the amount 
and distribution of any new grant that may be made. 
All these interviews were private, and no public state- 
ment has been issued about them. 


Tue Catholic Headmasters’sAssociation, at its annual 
meeting, passed the following resolutions dealing with 
intermediate education :—(1) That inspectors should not 
have power to increase or diminish the school grant, 
much less to take it away altogether; (2) that the asso- 
ciation should be represented on the Intermediate 
Board; and (3) that in mathematics 25 per cent. on 
all the mathematical subjects combined should be 
sufficient for a pass, or, as an alternative, 30 per cent. 
in arithmetic and algebra combined, geometry being 
optional. 


Tue (Protestant) Headmasters’ Association, dealing 
with intermediate education, passed the following reso- 
lutions :—(1) That instruction and training in the duties 
of citizenship are essential parts of education, and 
should receive adequate attention in every school; (2) 
that the Intermediate Board be requested to publish a 
general summary of the inspectors’ reports on the 
schools and on the teaching of the different inter- 
mediate subjects; (3) that the standard of honours 
questions in mathematics in the senior grade during 
the past two years has been too high; (4) that in 
mathematics it be suggested that a pass in arithmetic 
be compulsory, and also in algebra and geometry com- 
bined; (5) that in the arithmetic paper six straight- 
forward questions should be set for pass candidates, 
together with four more additional questions for 
honours candidates, two hours being allowed for the 
paper; (6) that attention be directed to the unsatis- 
factory nature of the prescribed books in English and 
Latin in the junior and middle grades; and (7) that 
the Board be requested to set separate papers in prose 
composition, in Greek and Latin respectively. 


Tue educational conference called in June by the 
Central Association of Irish Schoolmistresses to discuss 
educational reform resumed its sittings in October, but 
confined itself to the question of considering the best 
method of allocating the proposed new grant for 
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secondary education. The conference contained repre- 
sentatives from the Irish Secondary Teachers’ .\ssocia- 
tion (men’s and. women’s branches) and the Associa- 
tion of Irish Women Graduates, in addition to the 
Central Association itself. The Headmasters’ Asso- 
ciations, having already taken separate action before 
the conference met, felt themselves precluded from 
joining its meetings. The conference has issued a re- 
port which deals severely with the allocation of the 
teachers’ salaries grant, often called the Birrell grant, 
and points out that in many instances schools which 
receive the grant have not used it according to the 
original intention, to improve the salaries of the 
assistant-teachers. It is suggested that the grant should 
not be paid until the authorities receive guarantees that 
it will be properly spent. In reference to the expected 
new grant, five suggestions are put forward :—That it 
should be used (1) to make an immediate increase in 
registered lay teachers’ salaries; (2) to provide incre- 
ments; (3) to initiate a pension scheme; (4) to make 
it possible for teachers to take courses in professional 
training; and (5) to help financially small schools doing 
good work. . 


THe Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction has issued regulations for a new higher certi- 
ficate in geography, which it is proposed to issue to 
qualified students. It is believed that the certificate 
will meet the needs of those who wish to teach geo- 
graphy in secondary schools. Some preliminary know- 
ledge of science will be required, and a course in geo- 
graphy must be taken in the Royal College of Science 
lasting one or two years. The course will include (i) 
physical geography and geology; (ii) economic geo- 
graphy ; (iii) surveying ; and (iv) regional geography. 


THE president of University College, Cork, states 
in his report that the number of students attending 
the college rose from 422 during the session 1915-16 to 
486 during the session 1916-17. Of these 464 were 
matriculated, three were non-matriculated, and nine- 
teen were post-graduate. The new students number 
164. The total is sixty higher than in any previous 
year, and eighty higher than in any vear before the 
passing of the Universities Act of 1908. 


THE need for more financial help towards technical 
education is becoming more and more pressing, and 
a large and important public meeting has been, held 
in Cork to urge its claims at the instance of the Cork 
Borough Technical Instruction Committee. In the 
resolution passed the following were indicated as the 
directions in which increased expenditure is more 
urgently called for :—The erection of school buildings 
and the payment of the annual instalments due on 
those already erected, the extension of day teaching of 
all kinds, the foundation of apprentice scholarships, the 
increase of facilities for the training of women teachers 
by the extension of the Training School of Domestic 
Economy, an industrial information bureau, higher 
ratio of remuneration for teachers, the establishment of 
a pension scheme for whole-time teachers and officers, 
and the provision of war bonuses. 
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of Art. These have been bought largely by the con- 
tributions of private individuals for the National Museum 
and for University College, Dublin, and those belong- 
ing to the latter are being exhibited, together with the 
others in the museum, until the new buildings of 
University College are completed. Although the num- 
ber of pieces is small—twenty-three altogether—they 
are representative of all periods of Greek art, and help 
to supply a long-felt want in Ireland of good speci- 
mens, and Dublin is therefore much indebted to the 
generous donors. T 
WELSH. 

THE suggestion has been made that the teachers of 
the country should unite to protest alike against the 
postponement of the Education Bill and the use that 
is being made of the Fisher grants. There seems to 
be a great opportunity for doing something of the kind ; 
it would not be difficult to devise a method of bringing 
home to every parent in the country the urgency of 
these matters. 


THE most telling criticisms made concerning Mr. 
Fisher’s recent speeches in Wales dealt with the fact 
that while he Jaid before the local authorities the ends 
to be sought -he gave no indications of the lines to be 
followed or the stages by which progress could 
be made along them. Education committees were to 
devise schemes for nursery and continuation schools to 
suit the needs of their own districts, and submit them 
to the Board of Education; but there was no recogni- 
tion of the fact that such schools cannot be provided, 
staffed, and organised by the stroke of a pen or the 
vote of an education authority. At the present moment 
the extension and development of educational work 
planned even before the war are arrested by the want of 
buildings and teachers. This school year has seen 
large increases in the number of pupils seeking admit- 
tance to Welsh schools. The South Wales Labour 
Federation, in considering the resolutions of the Llan- 
drindod conference, based its demand for a National 
Council directly elected by the people, and its censure 
of the proposals made by the conference, partly on the 
fact that the latter had refused to advocate the abolition 
of all secondary-school and university fees. This cen- 
sure was based on ignorance of what really happened 
at the conference; the meeting declined to discuss theé 
matter simply because it was recognised that without 
great expansion of both buildings and staff the pro- 
posed abolition and its consequence in the vastly in- 
creased influx of pupils could not possibly be dealt with. 


THE same considerations apply to the proposals of 
the new Bill. Over how many years should the realisa- 
tion of its aims be spread, and by what stages should 
they be approached? The postponement of, the Bill is 
defended on one good and one bad ground—the 
congestion of public business and the fact that opposi- 
tion may be raised to some of its provisions. The 
first difficulty may be met by spending as little of the 
time of Parliament on it as possible; the second by 
passing what forms far the larger part of the scheme, 
the part on which all are agreed, and leaving the 
working out of it to people outside Parliament. The 


SEVERAL purchases of Greek pottery from the Hope | opposition to the abolition of half-time can be over- 


heirlooms are now on exhibition in the Dublin Museum 


: come, even if the enlightenment of the employers con- 
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cerned would not lead them to withdraw it; and in a 
matter which must inevitably take long to develop the 
sooner the country gets to work on it the better. 


- THE administration of the supplementary grants 
Varies in different places; in some the authorities have 
recognised their duty and done it, in others they have 
done half of it, while in some places they have done 
as little as they could for the teachers and used as 
much of the money as they dared for the indirect relief 
of local funds and for the furtherance of schemes of 
future development. One authority could not do better 
than give its staff a war bonus of £5, and a salary 
increase of £10, to meet the doubled prices of the 
necessaries of life, but could invest a large sum in 
War Loan. Others merely raise the maxima of the 
salaries and give atrifling present relief; others, again, 
use the monev to engage new teachers—whose appoint- 
ment should be justified by increase in the number of 
pupils. The present rush to establish some sort of 
scales, often consisting of promises for the future, is 
in many cases simply a measure to save the face of the 
authorities, and to make it appear that they would have 
granted them before if they had had the money; it will 
be well for them to recognise that they are on their 
trial in respect of their goodwill towards the teachers, 
and that the future conditions of grants will depend 
on their present doings. 


Eicut schools in Wales have been recognised as 
capable of maintaining advanced courses; it is to be 
hoped that they will not follow the example of certain 
English schools by advertising for new teachers at high 
salaries instead of putting the work and the rewards 
into the hands of those of their staffs who have alreaay 
for years been giving efficient preparation for the 
higher and honours courses of the Central Welsh 
Board. 


Mr. A. H. Cooper, of Wrexham, is to give evidence 
before the Departmental Committee on scales of 
salaries for teachers in secondary schools on 
behalf of the Welsh branches of the J.A.A.M. 
Among the demands put forward by the association are 
the abolition of capitation fees, an adequate national 
salary scale, applying to all teachers in all schools, 
and that the salary of the head shall not exceed that 
of the senior assistant by more than 50 per cent., while 
heads of departments and specialist teachers shall be 
in receipt of salaries above the minimum of the scale. 


AT the annual meeting of the Court of Governors of 
Cardiff University College on October 18th votes ot 
thanks were accorded to Sir W. Tatem, of Cardiff, for | 
his gift of £25,000 to found a chemical laboratory to 
be called by his name; gifts of £2,100 from Messrs. 
Morgan, Wakley and Co., and of 1,000 guineas each 
from Messrs. Dan. Radcliffe, Herbert Cory, M.P., and 
J. W. Benvyon, for the equipment of science labora- 
tories, were also acknowledged. 


Liect. D. J. Davies, head teacher of Ynyswen Boys’ 
School, Treorchy, has won a case in the Appeal Court 
securing the fulfilment of the conditions of the allow. 
ance made to him by the Rhondda Urban District 
Council when he joined the Army. Other cases are 
known in which a man who has joined the Army has 
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| had his post filled bv a teacher appointed on a per- 

be manent basis, instead of having it kept open for him; 
and it 1s likely that such cases will not be allowed to 
pass unnoticed. There is little excuse for making 
! such appointments; there will be room after the war 
| both for the teachers who come back and for those 
now holding their places. 


EDUCATION. 
By C. A. 


RECENT BOOKS ON 
(1) The Principles of Rational Education. 


Mercier. 87 pp. (Mental Culture Enterprise.) 2s. 9d. 
net. 

(2) Educational Measurements. By D. Starch. 
202 pp. (New York: The Macmillan Co.) 5s. 6d. 
net. 

(3) Supervised Study. By A. L. Hall-Quest. 433 


pp. (New York: The Macmillan Co.) 5s. 6d. net. 

(4) Hints that Win Success. 250 pp. (Evans Bros.) 
3s. 6d. net. 

(5) State Policy in Irish Education, A.D. 1536 to 1816. 
By the Rev. T. Corcoran. 234 pp. (Longmans.) 6s. 
net. 

(6) How to Read. By J. B. Kerfoot. 
stable.) 5s. net. 

(7) Youth, School, and Vocation. 
273 pp. (Harrap.) 3s. 6d. net. 

(8) The Upbringing of Daughters. | By Catherine 
D.’"Whetham. 250 pp. (Longmans.) 5s. net.. 

(9) Be a Man! A Word in Season to Junior Boys. 
By H. Bucknall. With a Preface by Sir J. McClure. 
152 pp. (Harrap.) 2s. 6d. net. 

(1) In his volume on "The Principles of Rational 
Education,” Dr. Mercier makes a ferocious attack on 
the traditional classical curriculum, but with the quali- 
fication that badly taught science would be as bad 
as anything else. With his general thesis, and with 
his strictures on the examination of candidates for the 
Civil Service, most educational reformers will, we be- 
lieve, sympathise. But we cannot believe that he ad- 
vances his cause by his violent methods of controversy, 
or by his extreme views as to the content of the curri- 
culum. He bundles together literature, mathematics, 
chess, and music as recreations (with a slight draw- 
back in the case of mathematics) to which he would 
give only ‘‘some odd corners of the time devoted to 
education.” This kind of thing was said very well by 
Spencer so iene agu as 1861, and scarcely needed 
repetition. Here are a few gems from Dr. Mercier’s 
pages :—'' Brow ning and Meredith have attained fame 
by exploiting the ignorance and bad taste: of the public 
to which they appealed ’’; “ No one can read Plato with- 
out understanding quite well why the Athenians 
poisoned Socrates, and this is about the only thing the 
reader will understand clearly; and it will be strange 
if his comprehension is not accompanied by some regret 
that they did not poison Plato as well”; “We can 
teach our scholars the mystical speculations of muddle- 
headed men who have written unintelligible nebulosity 
which the teachers of it themselves do not profess to 
understand, and which is called . philosophy.’* And 
vet Dr. Mercier complains of the “ confused and usually 
angry w ritings of the advocates of the classical educa- 
tion.” Fle makes statements, certainly requiring proof, 
about the “faculties ™ for chess, music, and mathe- 

matics, and calls those statements *‘truisms so mani- 
fest, so patent, so unanswerably true, that he who 
asks for proof must practically be a lunatic. And yet 
he never tires of reiterating : ‘‘ Whoso makes an asser- 
tion, on him lies the burden of proof.” By the way, 
where did Dr. Mercier pick up the notion that the 
Franco-Prussian war was the occasion that induced 
this country to adopt compulsory education? The most 
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elementary acquaintance with the facts would have 
shown him that there was no connection between the two 
events. Some of Dr. Mercier’s constructive sugges- 
tions are very good, though by no means so new as 
he manifestly thinks them. At some points, however, 
in our perusal of the book, we should have been 
tempted to think it an eluborate joke, were there not 
clear evidence to the contrary. l 

(2) Millions of school marks are assigned every vear, 
and millions of qualitative judgments—e.g. good and 
bad, greater and less, better and worse—are passed 
upon the personal qualities and the classroom per- 
formances of cur pupils. To the scientifically disposed 
mind, the question presents itself whether the day can 
ever come when all this work will be done, not only 
with order and system, but even with scientific exacti- 
tude. One might hazard the a priori opinion that a 
strict scale of measurement of ability should not be 
very difficult to secure in such matters as reading, 
writing, spelling, and the mechanical processes of arith- 
metic. Numerous American investigators, and a few 
British, are at any rate working at this problem of 
“educational measurements,” not only as regards these 
subjects, but also with regard to composition, drawing, 
languages, and science. Dr. Starch, in his new 
volume, reperts progress, so to speak, on the whole 
question. He states the case, and summarises the 
results so far obtained. To all who have the oppor- 
tunity and the inclination to pursue such investigations, 
or to make use of the results available, the book will 
have a real, though a necessarily provisional, value. 

(3) The main thesis of Mr. Hall-Quest’s volume on 
“ Supervised Study" is that good teaching consists, 
not in giving lessons and in hearing lessons, not in 
telling and testing, but in training the pupil to get 
knowledge, to think, and to study for himself. The 
principle of supervised study is thus held to involve a 
new type of class management, in which the teacher 
regards himself as a director of study, working with 
the pupil, but not for him. It also involves, in most 
cases, less home-work, and a rather longer school 
day, an hour or so of which is devoted to training in 
methodical and economical study. The principle itself 
is, of course, not new; but its thoroughgoing applica- 
tion in practice, which is what the author of this 
book is concerned about, would certainly be a novelty, 
and is a consummation devoutly to be wished. We 
think that Mr. Hall-Quest over-elaborates his theme, 
almost to the point of writing a book about education 
in general, and that the book would have gained in 
force and point if its contents had been reduced to 
the extent of one-half or two-thirds by the omission 
of matter that can be found in a hundred other books. 
Nevertheless, the central problem of the book makes 
ıt important. 

(4) “The Teacher’s Book of Hints that Win Suc- 
cess’’ is “‘not intended to be a text-book of method, 
or an encyclopedia of facts,” but is described as 
‘‘a collection of ‘ wrinkles’ derived from the practical 
experience of a large number of skilled teachers, and 
carefully chosen for their originality and general use- 
fulness.” The sections of the book include arithmetic, 
art, English, geography, ‘history, needlework, reading, 
science, spelling, and writing, followed bv a long sec- 
tion of miscellaneous * wrinkles.” The aim is strictly 
practical, and there is no pretence of exhibiting prin- 
ciples. Though we certainly should not recommend 
the adoption of some of the suggestions made, we 
think most of them good, and some of them excellent. 
Teachers in elementary schools and in the lower forms 
of secondary schools, however experienced they may 
be, will find useful hints, and we can well imagine 
that an inexperienced young teacher mav find the 
book a godsend. 
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(3) Dr. Corcoran’s work on “State Policy in Irish 
Education” will naturally make its primary appeal 
to Irish educators, though the points of contact with 
education in Great Britain are so numerous that it 
will make a wider appeal as well. But for us the 
main interest of the book lies in its method and its 
point of view. As the sub-title indicates, the history 
is “exemplified in documents collected for lectures to 
post-graduate classes.” In our opinion, Dr. Corcoran 
has shown lecturers on the history of education in 
training colleges the only successful way of dealing 
with their subject. Witn such students as he has in 
view, it is certainly desirable, as he says, that some 
important historical issue in education should be 
worked at in its documentary sources, and we think he 
is right in deciding that such an issue may best be 
sought in the history of educational practice within 
their own country. We commend the book to the 
attention of all who are interested in its subject, and 
we strongly advise lecturers on the history of educa- 
tion, whatever mav be the country or period they are 
dealing with, to take note of Dr. Corcoran’s method. 

(6) Fresh, racy, stimulating, and suggestive—these 
are the epithets that irresistibly come to one’s mind 
on laving down Mr. J. B.‘Kerfoot’s book entitled 
“How to Read.” His thesis, though not strikingly 
original, needs rubbing in, and in his method of rub- 
bing it in he certainly is original. He writes chiefly to 
combat the notion that it is the amount that we read, 
and especially the sum of What we remember out of 
what we read, that matters. What really counts 15 
the sum of what happens in us through reading—the 
outcome of those combinings and transformations ** by 
which new tissues are added to our intelligence and 
new cells to our understanding. What counts is not 
the quality of intellectual food, but the products of our 
intellectual digestion.” So far from being a merely 
receptive act, reading is “a creative process,” it is “a 
species of anabolism,” it is “a form of liviag,” and 
only by so regarding it can we derive culture from 
books. Mr. Kerfoot never mentions the word 
psychology, but all the way through he shows himself 
a good psychologist. For the teacher, for the ad- 
vanced pupil, and, indeed, for the intelligent general 
reader, the book furnishes abundant food for profitable 
thought. 

(7) The problems of juvenile employment, which are 
exercising the minds of social and educational workers 
in this country, and appear to be equally urgent and 
grave in other civilised countries, depend for their 
solution, not only upon humanity and sympathy, but 
also upon scientific methods of attack. For that reason 
we welcome Mr. Bloomfield’s new work. On a former 
occasion we noted with approval his “Readings in 
Vocational Guidance,” in which he brought together 
a great deal of useful material bearing on the subject. 
The present volume, entitled ‘‘ Youth, School, and 
Vocation,” surveys systematically what is known in 
America as "vocational guidance,” its difficulties, its 
social significance, and its efficient organisation. Twa 
chapters are devoted to vocational guidance in Ger- 
manv and in England respectively. In the latter part 
of the book a quantity of ‘‘suggestive material” is 
brought together, consisting of schedules, question- 
naires, records, etc. The author’s special experience 
as director of the-vocation bureau of Boston furnishes 
a guarantee that what he says is of practical value. 

(8) Each generation brings’ forth its own crop of 
literature relating to the training of children in the 
home. Miss Martineau wrote for the middle, and 
Miss Mason for the end, of last century. But, as 
Mrs. C. D. Whetham savs, at all times, and especially 
in times of stress and strain, old truths and common- 
place experiences are apt to be overlooked, and it is 
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therefore not impertinent to restate them according to 
the light and language of our own generation. We 
think Mrs. Whetham does herself less than justice in 
so modestly describing her aim and her achievement, 
for she has done something more than rehabilitate old 
truths about “The Upbringing of Daughters.” Speak- 
ing from long experience in helping to bring up 
daughters, the writer of these notes is quite clear that 
this book is well worth the attention of all persons of 
the middle classes who are faced by a similar task. 
Such matters as houschold duties, health, dress, educa- 
tion, reading, professions, conduct, and religion are 
here treated with distinction of style and with breadth 
and sanity of outlook. 

(9) There can be no manner of doubt that Mr. H. 
Bucknall, the author of ‘Be a Man!” knows the 
junior boy through and through. As the distinguished 
writer of the preface truly says, “it is rarely’ indeed 
that one comes across a series of such good, strong, 
straightforward talks to boys.” Breeziness is the pre- 
vailing note of the book, as one might indeed have ex- 
pected on glancing at the table of contents, which 
includes ‘‘ coming up to the scratch,” being “ straight,” 
“hardening up,” “sticking in,’ and "playing the 
game.” ‘Though the book is really pitched in a high 
moral kev, there is no trace of priggishness to be 
found. It is not a case of sugaring the moral pill, but 
of taking the boy at his own level as regards language 
and ideas, and so getting. the truth “home.” We 
strongly recommend these talks to all teachers of 
junior boys, as well as to parents and scout-masters, 
because we think they will find in them a storehouse 
of happy suggestion. 
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MR. CHESTERTON AS HISTORIAN. 
A Short History of England. By G. K. Chester- 
ton. 241 pp. (Chatto and Windus.) 5s. net. 


It is best to say at once that this is a nonsense- 
book, and not a book to be taken seriously. Historic- 


ally it is to be classed with the “Comic History of | 


England,” but unfortunately it lacks, what Mr. Ches- 
terton could so well have supplied, the incongruous 
illustrations which constitute half the charm of 
a Beckett’s burlesque. Mr. Chesterton does not pro- 
fess to know any history, and happily he does not 
attempt to impart much precise information. He 
mentions only four dates throughout the whole of his 
flight of fancy; he gives no maps or tables; he pro- 
vides no index. His book, in fact, is properly not 
historical at all, but autobiographical. It enables the 
reader to discover—what probably he had learned from 
other sources before—the persons and things that Mr. 


Chesterton passionately likes and those that he 
vehemently dislikes. It appears that he loves the 
Romans, the Catholic Church, the monks, the 


Crusaders, the medieval guilds, and the modern trade 
unions. His hatreds are more extensive: thev include 
, Teutons, Danes, Iconoclasts, Saracens, Jews, Puritans, 
Utilitarians, Vegetarians, Teetotallers, Parliaments, 
Political Parties, Poor Laws, and Germans. 

The note of passion and, prejudice is dominant 


throughout, and it tends to destroy the amuse- 
ment which might otherwise be derived from 


the spectacle of Mr. Chesterton’s topsy-turvy pre- 


sentation of events. Mr. Chesterton apparently 
is oblivious of the results of all historical re- 
searches carried on since the days when he left 


` school; he calls the Vikings “savages,” in spite of the 
recent revelations of their civilisation admirably 
summed up in Prof. Mawer’s little handbook; he dis- 
misses the reign of Edward IT. as “a mere interlude” 
in face of Prof; Tout’s conclusive demonstrations of 
its cardinal importance; he knows nothing of Prof. 
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| Ashley's treatment of the guilds and their disendow- 
' ment, or of the numerous modern works on the 
| Peasants’ Revolt, although this event is to him the 
‘turning point of English history. In his account of 
' it (p. 125) he actually conveys the impression that the 
peasants never reached London at all! 

Whenever wild generalisation gives way to specific 
statement error may be confidently looked for. It is, 
for example, incorrect to say that Casar conquered 
Britain (p. 8), that Britain was directly Roman for 
fully four hundred vears (p. 10), that Mercia was the 
last of the English kingdoms to be converted to Chris- 
tianity (p. 35), that children often organised a crusade 
(p. 69), that manors were originally the villae of pagan 
lords, each with its population of slaves (p. 91), that 
the deposition of Richard Il. was the first example 
of such a thing (p. 127), that Margaret of Anjou was 
the wife of Henry V. (p. 129), that Henry VIII. 
sought his divorce from Pope Leo (p. 141), that the 
Pilgrimage of Grace involved half the counties of 
England (p. 146), that the disendowment of the guilds 
destroyed them as industrial organisations (p. 150), 
or that the medieval guilds had any essential re- 
semblance to modern trade unions. 

The truth is that Mr. Chesterton has passed under 
the powerful and disturbing influence of Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc, and has here undertaken, in the interests of 
Mr. Belloc’s campaign against Puritans, parties, Par- 
liaments, and politics, a piece of work for which he 
has no qualifications whatsoever. 5 

One may well ask whv history should be treated with 
a levitv and contempt which are bestowed on no other 
subject except theology. No person who was entirely 
ignorant of his theme would presume to write a volume 
on anv department of science or mathematics. Why 
should the affairs of God and man be allowed to be the 
happy hunting-ground of any irresponsible amateur 
who happens to have a knack of turning phrases? 


F. J. C. H. 
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APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 


| A Junior French Course. First Year. By E.J. A. 
Groves. vi+183 pp. (Blackie.) 2s. 6d. net.—Mr. 
Groves is known as the author of some useful books 
on reform lines and as a teacher of considerable 
experience. The preface to his new volume arouses 
pleasant anticipations; all he says is quite sound. He 
has been impressed bv the frequent demands for greater 
grammatical accuracy, and has decided to give “far 
more space to the very elementary notions of grammar 
than has generally been devoted to them since the 
advent of the Reform method.” He even repeats the 
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common than in pre-reform days to find that children 
who have been learning French for three or more 
years repeatedly make the most glaring blunders in 
very simple points of French grammar”; we should 
like to see some evidence in support of the words we 


have italicised. Mr. Groves says that his vocabulary 


is fairly extensive; he maintains that the child learns 


new words quickly, “and, alas! forgets them with 
equal rapidity, if care is not taken to fix them indelibly 
in his memorv bv frequent repetition and reiteration.” 
When we now turn from promise to performance, we 
cannot resist a feeling of disappointment. The impor- 


tion; a list of the international symbols, with specimen 
words and the transcription of words in the vocabu- 
lary, is all. The earlv lessons proceed simply enough, 
the common start with classroom objects being made. 
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Soon, however, we are surprised by the introduction of | The second has fifty-five grammatical exercises dealing 


rather unusual words, e.g. “amer” and “fiel” on 
p. 15, and look in vain for the “repetition and reitera- 
tion” postulated in the preface. We inquire further 
into the vocabulary, and find that it is not merely 
‘fairly extensive,” but enormous; the list of words at 
the end of the book contains about 2,000 words, and 
it is not even quite complete. How such a vocabulary 
“can be learned and well assimilated by the average 
school child in the average school year" is a puzzle. A 
fair proportion of the words are not "first-year words" 
at all, e.g. * mulet,” “lessive,” * théâtral.” In order to 
provide adequate repetition of all these words the book 
would have to be twice its present size; there is no 
gain in introducing words only that they may be for- 
gotten. As for the grammar, the new rules are skil- 
fully introduced; but here again we are surprised to 
find that Mr. Groves, in confining himself to ‘very 
elementary notions of grammar,” should think it wise 
to give in his first-year course the plurals of ‘ bail,” 
‘‘soupirail,’’ “vitrail, and of ‘‘chacal,"” “festival,” 
“régal,” and even “fatal.” As is so often the case in 
first courses, the material has not been selected with 
sufficient care; the “average child” getting through 
this book in the “average vear” will have tried to 
absorb far more material than it can digest. 


Classics. 


Cicero: Pro Roscio Amerino. Edited by A. H. 
Birch. xvi+151 pp. (Southall and Co., Newport, 
Mon.) Price not stated.—We welcome this edition 
of a speech so admirably suited for school reading as 
the ‘‘Pro Roscio” undoubtedly is; though lacking the 
idealism of the ‘‘Pro Archia ” or the sustained dignity 
of the “Pro Lege Manilia,” it is one of the very best 
of Cicero’s speeches for boys to read, both because of 
its comparative easiness, which makes it possible to be 
read at the pace necessary to sustain interest, and 
because a competent teacher can so readily teach from 
it a great deal about rhetorical Latin prose. Mr. Biroh 
has done his work well; the review of the circum- 
stances of the times in the brief introduction is as 
lucid as it is succinct, and the notes have been written 
with great care and understanding of boys’ needs. 
If they err at all, they err, in our opinion, on the side 
of explaining too much; so we think that Mr. Birch 
should not grumble at the scarcitv of paper, which— 
as the preface tells us—has forced him to curtail his 


comments. He would be more justified in reproach- 
ing his publisher with the quality of the paper which 
he has deigned to bestow upon the book. e vocabu- 


larv is not arranged alphabetically, but by chapters— 
an expedient which, however immediatelv helpful, is 
not ultimately good. Nevertheless, it is a verv useful 
edition, which will, we trust, induce many teachers 
who would not otherwise have done so to read this 
speech with their classes. 


Lingua Latina: Secundus Annus. By C. L. Main- 
waring and W. L. Paine. 1o01 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 
2s. 6d.—A melancholy interest attaches to this book as 
the last piece of work by Mr. Paine before he fell in 
Gallipoli. The book was begun by Mr. Paine and Mr. 
Mainwaring; it has been finished bv the latter. The title 
describes it. It is on the modern oral lines, intended 
to satisfy the problem of inculcating a “grammatical 
conscience’? in the pupil with regard to subordinate 
clauses, especially those involving the use of the sub- 
junctive mood. The pook has four parts. The first 
consists of twenty-four passages for reading (with 
questions) describing incidents in the early historv of 
Rome, such as the stories of Romulus and Remus, 
the rape of the Sabine women, Horatius, and Coriolanus. 


of course, all written in Latin. 
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with the formation of various kinds of compound 
sentences. The third is a grammatical résumé of 
accidence and svntax required in the book; and, last 
of all, there is an index of words. There are also 
maps of Rome and the surrounding district. It is, 
There is no need to 
praise it. Teachers of the new method will welcome 
it and find it useful, and by experience will probably 
develop something better, as, after all, they are still in 
the experimental stage. Mr. Mainwaring is, however, 
not quite sound in his quantities. In his introduction 
he nods like Homer, forgetting dormitat Homerus. 
The following also are the correct forms: ctincti(p. 12), 
Ornavisse (p. 13), sé, ā (p. 14), déliberabant (p. 24), tina 
(p. 26), intra (p. 30), poscit (p. 31), qui, quomodo te. 32), 
nonnilli (p. 35), ascendd, ascénsus, stirsum (p. 37), 
mdrium (p. 63), trédecim (p. 74). Would not quid 
significat grex be better than quid est grex (p. 6)? 
The comma after ‘itinere (p. 21) should be removed ; 
there is also a misprint in the footnote of this page. 
Primum (p. 34) should be primo. 


Ad Limen. By C. F. Walters and R. S. Conway.. 
xi+129 pp. (Murray.) 2s. 6d. net.—In this book 
Profs. Walters and Conway present us with reading 
lessons and exercises for the second and third years of 
studying Latin, which are intended to be supplementary 
to those contained in the authors’ well-known 
“Limen.” Thev are based upon the vocabulary and 
the order of accidence and syntax in that book, and 
are carefully graded. The English-Latin exercises are, 
of course, of the old familiar type—disconnected sen- 
tences to exemplify specific points of syntax. We 
should not mind them being disconnected so much if 
only they were made of more human interest to a 
boy, and for our part we fail to see why anvone who 
would take the trouble to do so should not think out such 
sentences. As the book proceeds the sentences give 
way to connected pieces of narrative in which we find 
the usual lack of any attempt to engage the interest 
of a boy. The Latin-English reading lessons are 
superior from this point of view, and we could wish 
that the authors had shown even as much understand- 
ing of boys in the English-Latin exercises as they have 
exhibited in their selection and adaptation of the 
matter for the reading lessons. The book is well 
printed, and has been compiled with extreme care and 
accuracy. 


Continuous Latin Prose. By H. J. Dakers. xi+ 
385 pp. (Rivingtons.) 5s. 6d.—This is a link between 
work on an elementary * exercise” book and Latin 


‘composition of scholarship standard. The pieces for 


translation are interesting little stories or pieces of 
narrative, and Mr. Dakers is to be congratulated upon 
his attempt to gain the interest of his pupil, for, as 
we read in the preface: * To feel that he‘is putting a 
story into Latin—such a story as Cæsar might have 
told—will perhaps awaken more interest in him than 
the successful solution of a series of language puzzles.” 
Such humanity is worthy of a direct-method teacher, 
and we rejoice to see it in the author of a book which 
deserves to become the modern counterpart of the 
“ Bradlev's Arnold“ of our own schooldays. There 
are more than twentv pages of introductory hints, 
which. besides other good things, contain an excellent 
analysis of the wav in which a Latin period is built up. 
The syntax itself is full (quite sufficient for all school 
purposes) and clearly stated; there are nearly 200 
pieces for translation, a special vocabulary containing 
many Latin idioms grouped round common English 
words, and also a general vocabulary. Altogether it is 
a ts to be welcomed, and should prove extremely 
useful. 
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English. | 

`The Romance of King Arthur. (Malory abridged.) 
By A.W. Pollard. Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. 
509 pp. (Macmillan.) tos. o6d.—This beautiful quarto 
as worthy of Malory. It would require an expert to 
note the changes in the text, though anyone who 
knows the Morte well might point to a few omissions. 
The look of the whole book is distinctly of Malorv's 
date, and unless we`print in black letter again we 
cannot have anvthing more suited to the requirements 
of the school library, for we take it that the book 
as it stands will not become a class-book. The bind- 
ing is demure, and the whole result admirable. Most 
of Mr. Rackham’s illustrations are worthy of the great 
subject, and some touch a splendid level; the picture 
of the maiden with the Grail in her two hands is alone 
worth framing separately, and we shall be surprised 
if no attempt is made to obtain a reproduction of this 
beautiful figure. If it is reproduced, let us hope it 
will not be out of the true, as it is in ithe volume. 
One or two pictures do not scruple -to introduce 
humour to the court of King Arthur. Surelv, also, in 
the Isoud picture Mr. Rackham has added to his 
mame. There are sixteen illustrations in colour and 
many in black and white; the printing of them is 
without a flaw. We wish the preface were as worthy 
of the book as all else is. Mr. Pollard really does 
not tell the story of Malory, his work and his English, 
at all, but confines himself to a rather lukewarm 
defence and doubtful criticism of chivalry. And a 
good deal of the valuable space is taken up with the 
defence of an editor; anyone knows that for school 
libraries Malorv does require some editing. But the 
full and scholarly preface to Malory has not yet been 
written of any. This volume will add still more to 
the knowledge of the great book, and will point again 
to a time that neyer was and always will be believed 
in, for it is only the critics who have to say that 
Cervantes killed Amadis. No one will ever kill 
Amadis. 


Précis Writing for Beginners. By G. N. Pocock. 
79 pp. (Blackie.) 2s.—One criticism of these exer- 
cises is allowable, and it is strange that one who has 
planned the work so well has not added a few more 
pages. The introduction, though short, is excellent, 
but there are no specimen précis given. If the pupil 
had before him a bad précis, a good précis, and a speci- 
men of précis actually sent up to the writer by his 
pupils, the value of the book. especially for the self- 
educator, would be doubled. But the exercises are ad- 
mirable, and the notes at the head of the extracts do 
afford help. 


The Prisoners’ Friends. By Constance Wakeford. 
Illustrations by G. Soper. 154 pp. (Headley.) 2s. 6d. 
—Rarelv does so beautiful a little book as this make 
its double appeal. The story of Elizabeth Fry and 
Tohn Howard, admirablv told, is strengthened greatly 
by the coloured and uncoloured drawings. The object, 
we take it, is to enforce the saner view, not of the 
criminal, but of his treatment. Appropriately enough. 
an afterword is written of the Junior Republic, and 
Mr. Galsworthy’s “Justice” is not forgotten. Miss 
Wakeford has also written “The Soldiers’ Friends,” 
and the same illustrator has helped her other storv. As 
gift book or as reading book in school. it seems to 
us that this volume would be equally welcome. 

í 


History. 

The Book of the Happy Warrior. By Henry New- 
bolt. xiv+284 pp. (Longmans.) 6s. net.--Sir 
Henry Newbolt has written a fascinating book for 
.bovs. and one which accords well with the proper spirit 
which has been engendered in them by their country- 
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men’s tasks and achievements in the present war. 
It is a book of chivalry, and its stories centre round 
what is best and noblest in the necessary warfare of > 
the world. The stories are not in substance new; 
thev are heroic tales of the Middle Ages. Thev are 


' based on the narratives of old poets and chroniclers; 


bu: Sir Henrv's setting of them is new. None of 
them lose, and many of them gain immensely, through 
their editor’s labours, for Sir Henry is a master 
of the English language and a prince among story- 
tellers. Hence, happv the boy who receives this book 
as a gift or as a prize, and in it reads the stories of 
Roland, of Richard Coeur de Lion, of St. Louis, of 
Robin Hood, of Bertrand du Guesclin, of the Black 
Prince, and of the Chevalier Bayard. 


The Discovery of America, 1492-1584. Edited bv 
P. F. Alexander. xviii+212 pp. (Cambridge Univer- 
sitv Press.) 3s. net.—This is a volume in the interest- 
ing series of ‘Cambridge Travel Books,” planned, 
and so far executed, by Mr. P. F. Alexander, of Hert- 
ford College, Oxford. It provides modernised and 
judiciously abbreviated records from contemporary 
sources of six early vovages to the New World. Three 
of the six are quite properly the famous voyages of 
Columbus, the discoverer of the hemisphere. The re- 
maining three are Cartier’s voyage of 1535-36, Gilbert's 
vovage of 1583, and Amadas and Barlow’s of 1584. 


| The volume is admirable as a source-book, whether 


for geographical or historical study. For it provides 
important original. narratives, linked together by unity 
of subject-matter, authoritative and self-explanatory. 
There are sixteen maps and illustrations, also drawn 
from authentic sources, and so really illuminating and 
not merely picturesque. l 


The Story of the French Revolution. 
Birkhead. 236 pp. 

Stories of the Scottish Border. By Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Platt. 256 pp. (Harrap.) 1s. gd. each. 

The volumes before us are the two latest additions to 
Messrs. Harrap’s attractive series, ‘‘ Told through the 
Ages'’—a series which comprises now not far short 
of half a hundred items. Both volumes are good; 
they are at one and the same time thoroughly interest- 
ing and highly instructive. Both,’ moreover, are illus- 
trated in a manner which should greatly increase their 
charm in the eyes of the young folk, for whom they 
are in. the first place intended. “The Story of the 
French Revolution,” of course, necessarily follows 
familiar and well-trodden paths.. It would be difficult 
to say anything both new and true concerning that 
event—the most important episode in modern history 
prior to the outbreak of the present war. It is enough 
that Miss Birkhead tells the story lucidly and with 
careful elimination of the dull portions. 

“ Stories of the Scottish Border” deals with historv of 
a very different type. Compared with the doings of 
the Girondists and the Jacobins, the adventures of the 
“stark, moss-trooping Scots“ were trivial and in- 
significant. Nevertheless, the history of the Border 
is full of the fascination of primitive romance, and 
just because it is remote and obscure it is also less 
familiar to the average reader. There should be manv 
who will welcome an introduction, through the 
medium of Mr. and Mrs. Platt’s delightful collection 
of stories, to such people as Sir Patrick Spens, Black 
Agnes of Dunbar, Fair Helen of Kirkconnell, Johnnie 
Armstrong, and others of that ilk. In some cases 
they will be thankful that their introduction to them 
is merely literary and not literal. 


Pages of Britain’s Story. Edited by J. Turral. 
325 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 2s. 6d. net.—Mr. Turral 
is alreadv well known as a skilled exponent of the art 
of teaching history by means of illustrative extracts 
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from documentary and other sources. His volume of 
“ Illustrations to British History” contained contem- 
orary evidence respecting a number of leading events 
in our island story from the landing of Cæsar to the 
Crimean War. The present work. supplements this 
earlier volume by giving extracts from historians and 
chronicles covering the period A.D. 597-1898. The 
sources from which the extracts are made are not so 
strictly contemporary as in the ‘ Illustrations,” nor do 
they always rank quite so high as authorities. But 
they compensate for these scientific defects by excep- 
tional vividness and interest. There are sixty-five 
extracts in all, the first being taken from Bede, the 
last from Steevens’s * With Kitchener to Khartoum.” 
In the hands of an imaginative and enthusiastic 
teacher the volume will serve to increase the interest 
of the history lesson. It should certainly find a place 
in every school library. 


Our Sea Power, its Story and Meaning. By H. W. 
Họusehold. xviii+ 179 pp. (Macmillan.) rs. 6d. net.— 
This book is issued with a foreword by Admiral Lord 
Beresford and with the cordial commendation of the 
Educational Committee of the Navy League. It con- 
_tains a sketch of the rise of British sea-power, bio- 
graphies of leading seamen, accounts of great naval 
events, and an exposition of the vital importance of 
the command of the ocean to the existence of the 
British Empire. * A number of well-chosen illustrations 
help to make it attractive to children. It is a valu- 
_ able and timely little book, and one the use of which 
in schools can do nothing but good to the cause of 
sound citizenship. 


Science and Technology. 


Rustic Sounds and other Studies in Literature and 
Natural History. By Sir Francis Darwin. 231 pp. 
(Murray.) Os. net.—Sir Francis Darwin traverses a 
broad teld in this collection of fourteen essays and 
addresses. He shows himself to be not only an in- 
quiring student of plant-life, but also a musician—he 
is one of the few who can play the tabor and pipe 
of the Morris duncers—and a man of letters in the 
best sense. The papers on the movements of plants, 
Stephen Hales, and picturesque experiments embody 
exactly the kind of spirit required in science teaching : 
they deal with common matters of plant physiology in 
a most stimulating way, and will lead many readers 
to repeat the simple experiments described. Three 
of the addresses deal with education in science and 
science in education. Like his father, who, referring 
to Shrewsbury, said: “ Nothing could have been worse 
for the development of my mind than Dr. Butler's 
school,” the author says that he gained nothing of 
his appreciation of the beauty of literature from his 
classical studies at school. * We are taught Latin and 
Greck because, as we are assured, they introduce us 
to the finest literature in the world. To most boys 
they do nothing of the kind, and are an intolerable 
burden.” When the author went to Cambridge in 
1866 the teaching of science was as badly done there 
as anywhere. “I sometimes wonder,” he says, “that 
fire did not descend from heaven and destroy a Univer- 
sity which so sinned against the first elements of 
knowing, in neglecting the distinction between what 
we learn by our own personal experience and what we 
acquire from books.” The volume includes biograph- 
ical papers on Sir Francis Galton and Sir George Dar- 
win; and among the subjects of other essavs are June 
Austen, rustic sounds, the pipe and tabor, and war 
music. The whole collection is a delightful combination 
of literature and science, revealing large interests as 
well as accurate knowledge. We believe, however, the 
author is not correct in his remark on p. 4 that “a 
Canadian robin must surely make a song like ours,” 
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for the American "robin ™ is really a thrush (Turdus 
migratorius). 


Name this Flower. By Gaston Bonnier. Translated 
by G. S. Boulger. xii+331 pp.+64 coloured plates. 
(Dent.) 6s. net.—Prof. Bonnier has done an incal- 
culable service to young botanists and flower-lovers 
generally by devising this key, which makes it easy 
for anvone to identify some 7oo species of flowering 
plants and ferns. The characters by which the plants 
are distinguished in this scheme are all plainly recog- 
nisable without any previous knowledge of botany, 
and are so grouped that at each step the user decides 
which one of a number of possible characters his 
specimen possesses. This question settled, he is 
directed to another set of alternatives, and presently 
arrives at the name of the plant. To one accustomed 
to the laborious determination of species by classifica- 
tory characters in the manner of the ordinary flora 
the criteria used in this book seem at first sight highly 
artificial and unscientific, but experience has con- 
vinced us that, for purposes of identification 
merely, the scheme is on thoroughly sound principles. 
It certainly succeeds -in its object, as we have proved 
by putting it into the hands of a child of ten, who, 
without any previous experience or knowledge of tech- 
nical terms, found out the name of an unknown plant 
(toadflax) in a few minutes. The value of the book 


‘is increased by 312 illustrations in colour and 2,715 


black-and-white diagrams in the text. There are good 
indexes and other yseful lists. The translation into 
English has been carried out carefully and success- 
fully. 


Drawing for Builders. By R. Burdette Dale. 
(London: Chapman and Hall; New York: Wiley.) 
7s. net.—The author states that “this book is in- 
tended to serve as a basis for a problem course in 
elementary architectural drawing.” Limited to exer- 
cises in mechanical drawing, the work will undoubtedly 
serve a useful purpose, as it is well graded, the 
progression from simple straight-line drawing to the 
preparation of complete details being arranged in a 
series of easy examples. In some of the exercises the 
lettering and dimensions could, with advantage, be 
arranged more neatly, and although it is intended to 
be of use to the builder, no reference is made to, nor 
examples given of, the use of simple steel work. We 
feel this is regrettable, as valuable exercises on this 
important branch of modern construction could have 
been introduced. We have regarded the work from 
the point of view of its suitability to elementary tech- 
nical students in this country, and are of opinion that 
it would appeal more strongly to American teachers 
and students than to our own. The chapter on in- 
struments and materials is very good, as the initial 
training of all craftsmen should be in the care and use 
of the tools they are required to manipulate. 


Pedagegy. 


The Play Way: an Essay in Educational Method. 
By H. Caldwell Cook. 367.pp. (Heinemann.) 8s. 6d. 
—Mr. Cook’s work has often been sympathetically 
treated in these pages, and though he pleads war and 
hurried work as an excuse for shortcomings in the 
present volume, the same sympathy may be extended 
to one who is so whole-heartedly the friend of the 
Boy, or, as he calls him, the Littleman. His plea is for 
the rehearsal of life at school, and herein lies the 
strength of his position; his weakness, it seems to us, 
is that he thinks no schools (except the elementary) 
are trying his ‘“‘method.”” It is the old story over 
again. We occasionally meet with a Mr. Cook, an 
Egeria, an Arnold, and a Francis; but they are so 
busy with their art that they never find their own 
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secret, and never think that it may be of importance 
as a secret, and they work, and vanish, or they write 
books which never yet communicated a secret to any- 
one, or they live a life and the secret is uncaught. 
‘So the platitudes (we beg pardon for the word) with 
which the writer fills his pages are weary reading for 
those who have heard them for so many years; and 
there is nothing new in saying in italics that ‘‘1f boys 
are to be taught by means of play the master must 
have a genuine interest in the play.” When Mr. Cook 
returns from France and shows a number of picked 
masters how to take a genuine interest in the play he 
will have begun the most important chapter in his 
life. 

The chapters in this volume deal with the boy 
instructing himself, his comrades, and his teacher. 
He is always fascinating, and, as his comrade Cook sees, 
he can do things as well as men. Ilonds and ballad- 
making, lecturing and football, the dramatisation of 
the Bible and Malory and Beowulf, the making 
of aeroplanes and costume for * Macbeth” give Little- 
man his chance; he-is bent, as every educator knows, 
on creating. Imagination, as Mr. Cook tells him, is 
what the teacher needs, not learning—at least in the 
initial stages. And it is imagination that the teacher 
lacks. Poor teacher! He has heard it so often. Mean- 
while the friend of Littleman prints Fifth Form ballads 
and Fourth Form maps, and fills his interesting book 
with photographs of his boys, and, we suppose, waits 
for the hour when England shall consider the pursuit 
of life something greater than that of wealth, and the 
understanding of a strike something of more import- 
ance than the reading of a palimpsest. More power 
to Mr. Cook’s elbow, even though his book as an 
‘* Essay in Educational Method ” may be set at naught 
by the methodologists. 


Miscell 
iscelianeous. 


St. Luke. By Dr. Charles Knapp. (Murby's Larger 
Scripture Manuals.) vili+357 pp. (Murby.) 3s. net.—— 
For the size and price this is quite the most exhaustive 
commentary we have yet seen on the third Gospel. It 
is wondrously comprehensive, and that without either 
- overloading or padding. The introduction is a fine 
piece of work—a veritable book within a book—and is 
clearly the result of much independent thought and 
research as well as of careful consideration of the con- 
clusions of other authorities. That infinite pains have 
been expended, not only in the writing and compiling, 
but also in the arrangement and printing of the book, 
is obvious on every page. “A Word with my 
Readers” takes the place of the usual preface, and 
herein Dr. Knapp unconsciously indicates a not usual, 
but very welcome, note in commentative and critical 
work. Nor will the’reader be disappointed, for here 
he will find not only a scholarly and dependable guide 
in historical, literary, and comparative criticism, but 
also a refreshing, broad-minded, and sane devotional 
study. No similar English commentary has yet ap- 
peared that gives so complete and able’an analvsis of 
this most important writing of the beloved physician, 
and at the same time so sympathetic and winning an 
exposition of the life, work, and teaching of his great 
Master. To study the book will result in a sound 
knowledge of the contents of the third Gospel; it will 
also result—and here so many commentaries fall un- 
necessarily short—in a generous and well-balanced 
knowledge of Jesus of Nazareth and the new order He 
lived to inaugurate. Manv sections of the book will 
strike the reader with a vision and thoughtfulness 
that are refreshing and stimulating. “The Eschato- 
logv of Jesus” article, if not overwhelmingly con- 
vincing, is valuable—restrained and vet thought-pro- 
voking. The section dealing with “The Virgin Birth” 
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is entirely excellent, and is a fine example, amongst 
many others, of careful and logical reasoning. ‘The 
explanations of the parables are marked by courageous 
and reverent treatment; that of ‘The Two Debtors” 
is particularly striking. Abundant indexing, headings 
and sub-headings, synoptic notes throughout, sum- 
maries and comparisons with the Revised Version, all 
materially add to the usefulness of this most excellent 
book. 


The Eurhythmics of Jaques Dalcroze. With Intro- 
duction by Prof. Sadler. 64 pp.  (Constable.) | 
2s.—This is a second and revised edition. It 
is not a reasonéd or stated account of eurhyth- 
mics, but a carefully illustrated set of essays 
round the subject. All readers now know what 
this art claims; it is mot gymnastics, nor is it 
dancing, nor yet music teaching; but rather the repre- 
sentation of musical impressions by physical rhythmic 
movement. It is the sworn enemy of technique viewed 
as a telos, and rather takes natural technique as a 
means. Attitudes are pauses; moving plastic is con- 
tinuous; and the effect seems to be as much part of 
the audience as of the rhythmist, concentration 
being required from both. Its claims as an aid in 
neurasthenia may be wisely doubted, but there never 
has been, since the days of Pindar, any doubt as to 
its realisation of part of the secret of absolute beauty. 
The illustrations are excellent; but, except in a few 
cases, the flowing dress presents further difficulties of 
rhvthm-realisation. No Greek would have issued such 
a book without pictures of youths, the natural beauty¢ 
of whose forms in movement or repose is generally 
forgotten, except by the great artists of the world. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING OCTOBER, 10917. 


(Compiled from information provided by the 
publishers.) 


Modern: Languages. 
“Jean Robert Flambard-potache.” By M. A. 
Delany. 119 pp. (Bell.) With Vocabulary, 2s. net; 
without Vocabulary, 1s. 6d. net. 
“ Flips et Compagnie.” (Stories of Animal Life. 
By Marc Ceppi. 123 pp. (Bell.) 1s. 6d. net. 
“Oxford Spanish Plain Texts” :—TIriarte’s ‘‘ Fabu- 
las Literarias.” 78 pp. 1s. net. Samaniego’s 
‘‘FAbulas en Verso.” 146 pp. ts. 6d. net. Edited 
by J. Fitzmaurice Kellv. (Clarendon Press.) 
“Oxford Russian Plain Texts’’:—Gogol’s “ Old- 
World Country House,” Dostoévski’s ‘‘A Christmas 
Tree” and “A Wedding.” Edited by Nevill Forbes. 


Each 64 pp. (Clarendon Press.) Each ts. net. 

“A Russian Vocabulary.” By R. T. Currall. 128 

(Harrap.) Is. net. ` 

“ Spanish Commercial Correspondence.” By A. F. 
Whittem. 330 pp. (Harrap.) 4s. 6d. net. 

“The Spanish-American Reader.” By Erneste Nel- 
son. 370 pp. (Harrap.) 4s. 6d. net. 

“La Vida de Vaso Nuñez de Balboa.” By M. J. 


Quintana. 144 pp. (Harrap.) Is. od. net. 

Mérimée’s ‘‘Colomba.”’ Edited by Otto Siepmann. 
(Siepmann’s Advanced French Series.) xvi+216 pp. 
(Macmillan.) 3s. Kev to Appendices, 2s. 6d. net; 
Word and Phrase Book, 6d. 


Classics. 


“Secundus Annus.” By C. L. Mainwaring and 
W. L. Paine. 102 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 2s. 6d. 

“Virgil and Lucretius.” Passages translated by 
William Stebbing. (Longmans.) 4s. 6d. net. 


English: Grammar, Composition, Literature. 


“The Contemporary Short Story.” By Harry T. 
Baker. 285 pp. (Harrap.) 5s. net. 
“Whittier and his Poetry.” By W. H. Hudson. 


od. net, 


144 PP- (Harrap.) is. 
F. J. Wilstack. 532 


‘Dictionary of Similes. 


pp. (Ilarrap.) res. Od. net. 

“The Story of the Canterbury Pilgrims.“ By J. W. 
MecSpadden. 224 pp. (Harrap.) 5s. net. 

“Fairy Tales from Grimm.” By Ethel Betts. 128 
pp. (Harrap.) 3s. 6d. net. 

History. ; 

“The Land of the Two Rivers (Mesopotamia). By 
Edwyn Bevan. 125 pp.+map. (Edward Arnold.) 
2s. Od. net. 

‘A Short History of Englánd.” By G. K. Chester- 
ton. 241 pp. (Chatto and Windus.) ‘5s. net. 

“Wiliam Caxton.” By Susan Cunnington. 192 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the opinicns 
expressed in letters which appear in these columns. ds è 
rule, a letter criticising any article or revicw printed in 
THE SCHOOL WORLD will be submitted to the contributi" 
bcfore publiĉation, so that the criticism and reply may appect 
together. 


Some Unsatisfactory ‘‘ Proofs” in Elementary 
Geometry. 


THe writers of modern up-to-date text-books in 
elementary geometry have directed their efforts con- 
stantly to the task of smoothing the path of the be- 
ginner by avoiding the rigid formalities and tedious 
reiterations which clogged his progress in the old- 
time editions of Kuclid’s Elements. The most obvious 
wav to cut down the proofs of many propositions, s° 
as to make them less tedious and enable the beginner 
to: get a better grasp of their general drift, is to omit 
all mention of any particular cases which may occur. 
Such particular cases mav as a rule be left as an 
exercise for the ingenuity of the pupil who has 
mastered the proof of the general case. Most teachers 
welcome this change, and would be glad 1o see tis 
range extended, especially in the treatment of equality 
of areas. 


On the other Hand, it must not be forgotten that a 


proof by reductio ad absurdum is no proof at all unless — 


every possible case has been investigated, and = an 
independent proof given where necessary. It is mo 
important that this should be duly impressed upon the 
learner when he begins to use that method. 

Among the propositions now regarded as necessary 
bookwork is one which did not appear as such in the 
older editions of Euclid, viz. :—If the line joining twe 
points subtends equal angles at two other points on 
the same side of it, these four points lie on a circle: 
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Thus, in Fig. 1, if the angle ACB=the angle ADB, 
then A, B, C, D lie on a circle. 

The proof of this proposition, which is to be found 
in all the text-books, is far from satisfactory as a 
general proof. °. l | 

It begins with the assertion: “If the circle ABC 
does not pass through D it must cut AD (or AD pro- 
duced) in some other point D’.”” [tis then assumed that if 
D hes outside the circle, D' must lie between A and D. 


Now, if the arc ACB is a small one, D mav lie so that | 


neither DA nor DB is cut by the circle, as is shown 


Fic. 1. Fic. 2. 


in Fig. 2, where DB is not cut by the circle at all, 
and DA is cut by the circle, but not between A and D. 
The proof given does not apply to this case, a fact 
which necessitates its separate consideration in a 
reductio ad absurdum proof. The most unsatisfactory 
part of the proof lies in the assertion upon which the 
proof is based—an assertion which can have no justi- 
fication whatever except the convenience of the 
moment. It is not true that the circle must cut AD at 
another point, and it is not true that the other point, 
if anv, must lie between A and D. 

In some of the text-books the proof that a quadri- 
lateral is cyclic if a pair of its opposite angles are 
supplementary is open to the same objections, and is 
hung upon the same unsound assertion, while the 
alternative proof for the case omitted varies more 
decidedly from that of the case discussed. The proof 
given is therefore even more unsatisfactory. 


The multiplication of cases may be simply avoided’ 


as suggested by Figs. 3 and 4. 
In Fig. 3 the angle ACB=the angle ADB. 
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If the circles ACB, ADB do not coincide, one of the 
arcs ACB, ADB must fall within the other. 

Suppose ACB to fall within ADB. Produce ‘AC to 
meet the arc ADB at E, and proceed as usual to prove 
that the arc ACB cannot fall within arc ADB. 

Similarly, the arc ADB cannot fall within the arc 
ACB, therefore the circles ACB, ADB coincide, etc. 

In Fig. 4 the angles ABC, ADC are supplementary. 

If the circles ABCE, ADCF do not coincide, one of 
the arcs ADC, AEC must fall within the other. 


Suppose ADC to fall within AEC, and prove that 
it cannot do so by the method suggested by the figure. 
By a similar proof it may be shown that AEC 
cannot fall within ADC (it will be necessary to join AE 
and produce it to meet the outer arc). 
Therefore the circles ABC, ADC must coincide. 
Cecil HAWKINS. 


A Parents’ Union School at Work. 

For many years hundreds of children educated in 
home schoolrooms have benefited by working under 
the P.N.E.U. .Many schools are now on the register 
of the union, and it may therefore be of interest to 
those who know little or nothing of the P.U. school 
to hear how it is organised and of the results of its 
working in a day-school of twenty-five to thirty pupils. 

Ten years’ teaching experience in other schools, 
working on the ordinary lines, has enabled me to 
compare the usual practice with that of the P.U. 
method, and to estimate the result of the latter, which 
I have employed for three years in my own school. 

Stated brietly, the principles that underlie the union 
are as follows :— 

(1) That children are born “ persons.” 

(2) That they have normally a craving for know- 
ledge and full powers to deal with it. 

(3) That they require a mental food of “living 
ideas ” which are for the most part contained in books. 
(4) That the attention necessary for the gaining and 
keeping of this knowledge is given spontaneously if 
the right books are used. 

These principles are applied in the following 
manner :— | 

Pupils in the school are classed in six forms, enter- 
ing in Form I. at the age of six years, and leaving 
Form VI. at seventeen or eighteen. A programme of 
work is mapped out each term, and a time-table sup- 
plied. Ali the book work is done in the morning; 
the afternoons are left free for games, handwork, art, 
and nature-study, and the lighter books set are read 
in the evening. ‘‘ Preparation” in the ordinary sense 
finds no place in the time-table. 

The curriculum set forth in the programme is a very 
wide one, and the ‘humanities’ are given a prominent 
place in accordance with Pater’s view, that “nothing 
which has ever interested living men and women can 
wholly lose its vitality.” But it is the aetual books 
chosen and the use that is made of them that are the 
chief features in the teaching of the P.U. school. 

No text-books, but what Miss Mason calls ‘living 
books,” are chosen for the children’s use. They 
possess their own books, and are encouraged to take 
a pride in their librarv. By the age of thirteen they 
will have read Plutarch, Malory, Scott, Shakespeare, 
and will have become somewhat acquainted with class- 
ical, English, and European history and various 
branches of nature-study. 

Few oral lessons, lectures, or notes are employed. 
Knowledge is tested by narration instead of by ques- 
tion and answer, and there are comparatively few 
corrections. 

The pupils do all the work for themselves and get 
their knowledge first-hand from good books. In the 
lower forms these are read to the children, and after 
one reading only they must rehearse the story or 
lesson fully’ and in good language. In the upper 
forms the pupils read the pages set with attention 
once and then reproduce orally or in writing. The 
habit of reading with close attention is acauired easily 
by younger children, but those who have been allowed 
to pore over their lesson books and read many tines 
without real attention take some time to acquire it, 
but even girls of sixteen do so after a little practice. 
As a result of this method of working pupils find 
knowledge delightful in itself and for its own sake, 


The 


prize, or other 
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without thought of marks, place, 
reward. 

Mathematics, science, and languages are taught 
orally, but books of recognised authorities on science 
are put into the pupils’ hands, and in modern lan- 
guages they begin reading classics from the pee ene 
and reproducing them in the language being studie 
in the same way as in their English lessons. 

Every term examination papers are sent out from 
the House of Education, and the examinations last 
a week. A representative set of papers is sent up 
from four forms working in the school. No looking 


up is allowed beforehand—there is no time—and the. 


papers are tackled cheerfully and without the anxiety 
that is so often shown in exam. week." If P.U.S. 
children take public examinations they do them in 
much the same spirit. 

The training of children to work for themselves 
makes for resolution of character and fosters a spirit 
of self-reliance which should help them in qualifying 
for professional life and in becoming good citizens. 

To be able to read and enjoy good literature ‘is an 
unquestionable asset in any life, and the lives of those 
who can do so should be fuller and happier than 
others. 

A realisation of their inheritance in the world of things 
and of books, and of the perseverance and purpose 
necessary to the attaining of that wisdom to which “all 
the gold of the earth is a little sand,” is kept before 
the minds of the children as they look daily on their 
school motto: “I am, I can, I ought, I will.” 

C. D. Lawe. 


Traditional Association of French and German. 

I notice in Mr. Osborne’s article in last 
month’s ScHoot Wortp that he speaks of the 
‘traditional association of French and German.” 
But German is not in any sense traditional in England. 
The traditional education for an English gentleman is 
French and Italian added to the classics. <All Jane 
Austen’s elegant ladies aspire to Italian, and French 
seems to be taken for granted; only once is German 
mentioned, in the case of a person of extraordinary 
accomplishments. German is quite a newcomer, which 
has forced its wav into England uninvited, like those 
who speak it, and its claims are much exaggerated. 
When the Germans cease to be politically important 
their rather grotesque language mav retire to its proper 
place. . H. D. ROUSE. 

Perse School House, Cambridge. 


Examination for Indian Civil Service. 

Your contributor allows no escape from the question 
whether the real or supposed interest of the schoolboy 
at home is to block a substantial amelioration in the 
administration of India. 

We must abide bv the recognised method of solving 
great problems. The Public Services Commission, a 
body specially appointed for the task, has devoted 
many laborious months in India and at home to the 
problem, and has decided that the India Civil servant 
must be selected at the school-leaving age. It would 
be a strong—not to say high-handed—act for the India 
Office to override that decision. It is therefore highly 
probable that the decision will stand. 

Your contributor questions my estimate that 500 
candidates will attend the new examination. _ I chal- 
lenge him to state his own estimate. The future can 
then judge between us. No matter how great that 
number may prove to be, it is the duty of this country 
to foot the bill and supply the men in the required 
way, of course taking all possible precautions against 
damage to our educational machine. 

Any other attitude would be inconceivably parochial. 
It was not by such parcchial methods that the Empire 
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was built, and the present is not the moment when 
they can be adopted. 

Just look at your contributor’s alternative scheme. 
The present probationary period has proved hopelessly 
inadequate. A change in the nature of the open com- 
petition, proposed by Mr. Leathes’s Class I. Com- 
mittee, is so completely to alter matters that the same 
period instantaneously becomes sufficient. I yield to 
no one in admiration of Mr. Leathes’s work, but I 
cannot regard him as a magician who can upset the 
laws of Nature. No! the fact is that your contributor 
has not faced the problem fairly from the Indian end, 
and I call upon him to confess that he has had regard, 
first, last, and all the time, to English education alone. 

I. N. D. 


I aM not to be crushed by big words—not even bv 
the invocation of the Jaws of Nature and charges of 
lése-majesté (or something of the kind) for daring to 
suggest that when the Public Services Commission 
has spoken, its words are not sacrosanct. “I. N. D.Y 
thinks they are; and that makes any further discussion 
pointless. I can only wonder that he should think it 
worth while to try to obtain a “confession ” from one 
As a 
matter of fact, I am quite impenitent, and continue 
to maintain that an I.C.S. examination for schoolbovs 
would be disastrous, and that such a competition as 
is indicated by Mr. Leathes’s Committee would provide 
what India requires, without damage (and probablv 
with considerable advantage) to our ‘educational 
machine.” THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


The Secondary-School Examinations Council: 
A Gorrection. 

In discussing the Secondary-School Examinations 
Council in your November issue, I said that it was 
doubtful whether certain of its members could be 
regarded as experts, viz. in the practical management 
of examinations and in the work of moderating. One 
of these, I mentioned, was Dr. Hadow; and it has 
been pointed out to me that he ‘‘ was on the Examining 
Board of the Oxford Locals from 1884 to 1909, and 
from 189f to 1909 a Revising Examiner.” I am 
afraid I only knew (from ‘tWho’s Who”) that Dr. 
Hadow was ‘Delegate of Oxford Locals,” and that 
in itself did not seem sufficient to guarantee expert 
knowledge of the kind I had in mind; but ‘revising 
examiner’’ is presumably much the same as ‘“ mode- 
rator,” and, this being so, the doubt I expressed was 
clearly without justification. I have also been given 
other evidence of Dr. Hadow’s keen interest in’ 
secondarv education, but that, of course, was well 
known to me. We are safe in crediting all the mem- 
bers of the council with this keen interest. i 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 
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